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0 estimate the value of the Ideas of Eeason was the h<)w the ^ , 

solution of the 

primary object of the Critique. For, as to the a 
Principles of the Understanding, Kailt held that,, in the first thrprowem of 
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instance, and tor themselves, they needed no deduction ; and 
that it never would have occurred to us to ask for one, if they 
had not bed^i carried beyond tlieir proper sphere. As principles ^ 
of experience, they are vindicated by their fruitfulness, by the 
continual advance of scientific knowledge wdiieh has been made ^ 
possible by means of them. But there is that in us wliicli lei^ls 
us to apply them beyond the sphere of experience. '' Our faculty 
of knowledge feels a higher want than merely to spell out 
phenomena according to their synthetic unity in order to be# 
able to read them as experience,” .We seek not merely to con- 
nect phenomena^ but to find an ultimate unity beneath all their 
difference. We not content merely to trace back the 
present phenomena' of the world to those that immediately 
precede them in fhe chgin of causation; we d-esire to com- 

^plete the chain and find gome absolutely first j)rinciple on # 
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whicli'it hangs. Finall;^, we are not satistied even with the 
conception of the world as a whole of inter~conneeted parts, 
which may be apprehended by tlie iiitelligeiiee, unless we/can 
discover also a unity between it and the intelligejice that 
apprehends it. In this way we are haunted by the thou^Iit of 
a lyiity beneath all the diversity of the knowable world, of a 
compfeted whole in which all that diversity is exhausted, and 
" finally of a unity of the intelligeiiee and tlie intelligible world. 

. - . ^ Hence, we are apt to despise the piece-work of empirical science 

in which every answer only leads to a new question, and to 
grasp at any theory which seeins to throw light; on the ultimate 
reality which is the final answer to all imiiiiry ; and, failing 
such a theory, we are constantly tempted to use the principles, 
which have proved so effective in extending our knowledge in 
the world of experience, — as keys to the ultimate secret. Yet, 
when we do attempt thus to use them, we find that they sud- 
denly fail us, and give rise to confusion and {Contradiction : 
and, this confusion and contradiction cannot lait infiect back 
a doubt upon the knowledge whieli we liave acquired hy 
of these ])rinciples, and eyeii upon the principles themselves* 
For, “ if we cannot distinguish whether certain ipiesiions are 
within our horizon or not, wm are never sure of the claims or 
the possessions of oiir intelligence.’* ^ « 

Biteent To solv0 sucli difficulties and reiinjve such doulis-i there was 

aspects of.'tmv;-' ■ 

expedient, viz., that of diseovering some stiJI deefier 
, ' ~ pianeiple, which should at once vindiciUe and limit the priiicijiles 
of pul's understandings — vindicate them ’wlihm the sphere in 
which, they are properly applicable, and at the same time, 

' ' ^show where that sphere torminates. This is what lias already 
f; ^ done, in the Analytic. But the result is only the lirst 

S;' ; j step towards the solution of our problem. Bor we have now to 
, ■ ask what is the explanation of those "ohidtinate quo.stioniug8,” 

: d ■v?hicli carry us beyond the sen-sible objects to which the valid 
application ol the principles of pare pidens^anding is limited. 
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Why are we t&ipted to use tliese principles beyond their*proper 
sphere ? Whence comes the very suggestion of the existence of 
objt?^ts beyond that sphere ? And, if such objects exist, and if 
by the Jjhcdytic we are prohibited from detenniniiig them by the ^ ^ 

princij)les of the understanding, have we aii}^ other jneans of 
doing so ? ^ finally, if these objects are utterly beyond ther^ach 
of our faculty of knowledge, what is the function performed by 
the Ideas of them in relation to our knowledge ? Are we to sup- 
pose tha^D these Ideas are mere phantoms of reason which lure ^ ^ 
us away from the true path of knowledge, or are they guiding 
principles which have a useful office to discharge in our inteh 
lectual life, and which mislead ns only when that office is mis- 
conceived ? 

It is in the attempt to answer these ciuestions that the The limitation 

** of cxpeiieneo 

originality of the DialecMc consists. The doctrine of the 
limitation of knowledge to experience is a common-place of that wMdi is 
philosophical Positivism, which is as old as Bacon and, indeed, 
much older. But, as no one till Kant clearly asked the 
cpiestion, What is experience ? ” so no one before him at- 
tempted to show what Iwiits experience, or whence comes the 
consciousness of the limitation. For, it is one thing to be 
limited, and another to be conscious of limitation ; and the 
latter implies a consciousness of something beyond the limit, if 
it be only •the idea of the subject for which the object so 
limited exists. The intelligence can limit its knowledge to an 
experience which is mediated by sense, only in so far as^it * 
derives from itself the thought of an object or objects to** which 
the principles of its knowledge will not apjily. 

Now, the Analytic has already prepared us to recognise 
how such Ideas may arise, and, indeed, how they must arise, opposition of 

. 1 . 1 1 , t , , T analytic to 

in relation to experience. F or it has shown us that the tim syntimtie 
categories and prine^iples upon which experience and science 
are based, are principles for the determination of the inanifoliJ 
of sense in relatio® to the imi^y of the , conscious ^elf ; but that 
the pure consciousness of self is negatively related to the ^ ^ 
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ever* recurs 
for a guiding 
thread to 
forxaai Logic, 


Now, reasoning is the process of mediate inference, ijL, 
alpies^ inference through a middle term, In a syHogism, there is, 
first, a 'general' rule apprehended by i?the imderstanding ; 
■ ; • ' tecondly, the subsumption of a conception under the ermditioii 

, ^ work of reasoxi, — the determinatipii of this conception by the 


objects which it thus determines. In its pure analytic unity, 
it is opposed to the merely synthetic unity of experience. 
Hence, if it is capable of finding or i)roducing the unity of the 
objective world by determining the data of sense in relation to 
its^af; indeed, this is the only way in which it can, come 
to the consciousness of itself; still, on the other hpnd, it does 
ifot find in the objective world so determined the pure correlate 
df its own unity. But this very contrast must cany it beyond 
the objective^ world, and awake in it the idea of an object which 
does correspond to the unity of the intelligence for which it is. 
And thus we can understand why the mind should be haunted 
by the idea of an object which is at once more completely de- 
termined, and more simple, than the objects of experience as we 
actually find them. 

If Kant had proceeded in this way, he would have shown 
more clearly the connexion of the Analytic and the Diakdic, 
though he might have been somewhat- emhaiiussed by the 
difficulty of deriving the three Ideas of Ileason directly from 
the analytic judgment uf self-consciousness. As it is, he ^ap- 
parently makes things easier for himself, by returning to the 
“ guiding thread'’ of formal Logic, which he had used in the 
Critique. For Logic speaks not only of apprehension and 
judgment, but also of a process and a faculty wlikdi hiiya 
not yet coiivsidered, the process of rmsoninff and tte faculty of 
Reason. Accordingly, we have now t<‘) impure whether this 
faculty is merely logical and formal, or whether it is not also 
the source of certain ct qmori conceptions of objects. For, as 
in the case of the understanding, it is possible that the formal 
, ’ ' ^use of reason may guide txs to the discovery of its real xise. 
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predicate of the rule. In other words, a syllogism is a judg- , ^ Ji;? 
ment made by means of the subsumption of its condition (the 
midflle term) under a rule. The problem of ^;eason in its / , 
logical itse is always to connect a given predicate with a given 
subjett, and the major of the syllogism sujDplies th^ rule^ by ^ 
which this^ connexion may be made. Or, startiitg fropi-^the 
conception of a subject, reason seeks to find some more general 
conception by means of which it may be brought under a rule ; 
nor is its work completely finished, till it finds th^ most general ^ 

condition under which such determination is possible. '' The 
proposition ' Cains is mortal,' might be got by us out of experi- 
ence, by means of the understanding. But, as a rational being, 

I seek for a conception containing the condition under which 
the predicate is connected with the sxibject, and this I find in 
the conception of man. Then, having subsumed this condition, 
taken in all its extent, under the rule (All men are mortal), 1 
determine the subject (Caius) aecordingly." The major pro- 
position or rule may, of course, be subjected to the same process, 
and this may be repeated again and again in a series of prosyllo- 
gisms, till we arrive at the first absolute and sufficient condition 
for the application of tha^ predicate to the subject. How this 
is just sayip-g, that the aim of reason is to find a principle by 
which every synthesis in our knowledge may be explained, and « 
that it can only be satisfied with a first principle. Eeason is, 
therefore, the faculty of principles, or the faculty that gives ^ 
unity to knowledge by means of princij)les. And if it has aliy 
real use, if there are any a priori conceptions of objects in- ’ * 

volved in tlie very nature of reason, we may expect that these 
’ concej>tioiis will furnish the first principles of all our know^ 
ledge.^ 

„ Tor the pin%30ses of formal Logic, any general proposition, 
inasmuch as it can Be made the major of a syllogism, may serve 
as a principle. But, in the narrower and proper sense of the word, * 
we can give the name oi princijjle only to a proposition, which 
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forms an absolute begimimg for Imowledge, le., to a proposition 
whicli does not depend on any other proposition, and on which 
all other propositions depend. Now, no empirical generalisation 
" " can have this character; for in no empirical generalisatfon is the 

subject ifecessarily, and therefore iminediately, connected witli 
. the" predicate. It is always a fair question to why a 

particular predicate is empirically connected with a subject, 
tliough not contained in it ; and the answer to such a cpiestion 
"" ^ must be given in a series of prosyllogisms by which the cause 
of the connexion is assigned, and the cause of that cause 
ad injinihim. Besides, all such propositions relating to matters 
of fact iDresuppose what \ve have hitherto called the a 
principles of the understanding, and, for that reason, cannot 
themselves be regarded as principles, 

of th^SidS-^ regard even the luinciples of the understanding 

as principles of knowledge in this highest sense f’’ This also 
pmic.?pie&. impossible, if we liave lightly defined their nature in the 
Analytic. For the principles of the understanding are not the 
iniTc categories, which in themselves have no ol.>jeetive meaniiig. 
It is only when we subsume the pure forms of perception under 
them, that the categories become principles of a priori syntluisis 
— conditions of possible experience. As, then, it is* only in re- 
^ lation to a given matter that tlie iiiiderstandiiig is synthetic, 
SO its principles cannot be regarded as Jir4 principles of syn- 
^ thesis, or absolute starting-points for knowledge. Its synthesis 
always^ has a presupposition. When, we say ''Mtverytinng 
, " that happens has a cause,"' the eoneeptiou of what happens does 
^ . not in itself involve the conception of a cause : but the principle 

^ ' of causality shows how we may attain a definite empirical a[>- 
which happens, i.t\, by considering it as an 
' ‘V'.y; , efiect. But the necessity of a conception, witJk a view to eiu- 
■ ' pirical knowledge ' is a different thing ffom the immediate 
V, ' ■' necessity of a principle, which rests entirely upon itseK 

. '.rT ^ In German, Kant h able to use the two words Prlncipkn and ^rnmMPze to 
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It appears then that what is necoBsary to constitute** a Aist 
principle is^ that it should be a syntheticcd proposition hasecl 
a pUre conception, Gf the meaning and use of su^h a principle, 
we may^^find an illustration in the codification of the Law. Lor 
the aim of codification is to simplify legislation, and fegislation 
can be sini^plified only by reducing the endless mtiltiplijpihy of 
civil statutes to a unity of j)rincij)le. Now, this is quite a pos- 
sible thing, since the laws of civil society are in their idea oiAy 
the limitation of the freedom of each member of »the society to 'w . 
conditions which make it consistent with the freedom of all the 
otlier members. These laws, therefore, relate to that which is 
essentially the product of our own activity. In the region of 
practice, human reason has true causality, and ideas are efficient 
causes of existences in harmony with thmn. Here, therefore, 
truth is to be discovered, not by looking to what is, but to what 
ought to he. ''The Platonic Eepublic has become proverbial as 
an example of an idle dream of perfection ; and P>nicker especi- 
ally finds a j)eculiar absurdity in the Platonic assertion that no 
prmce could rule well if he did not guide himself by ideas, 

. . . But a constitution of the greatest possible human freedom, 
a constitution the laws oi which are only the conditions under 
which ike fyecdom of each can subsist cmsistently with the f reedom 
of all, (I clo not say a constitution on the greatest happiness * 
principle, tor that would at once follow as the necessary result 
of the other,) is at least a necessary idea of reason; and it must ^ 
always be present to the true legislator, not only in the first 
sketch of his constitution, but in all the particular laws of his 
state. In considering such an idea, we must, in the first 
instance, abstract from all present hindrances to its realisatioB, 
—hindrances which may, perhaps, siting, not so much from the 
inevitable limits of humanity, as from the neglect of true ideas 
in legislation. ¥<Tv nothing can be more harmful and un- 
worthy of a philosopher, than the vulgar spirit of deference 4o ^ 
so-called adverse^ expemencet when, in truth, this experience 
; would never have existec^ if at the proper time the regula- * 
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tions of civil society liiul been modelled upon the ideas oL 


reason. 




But, while we may reasonably seek in our reason for ideas 


"Difficulty of 

thoidoisof ^ . . 1 o T. -11 • 

which shall form objective principles ot morality and kiw, it is 


quite another thing to seek there for principles of Lynoy^ledge, 
Le., *■% printiiples which have their origin purely in# the mind, 
and yet enable us to know objects not produced by the mind. 
SllcIi an attempt seems, indeed, to carry absurdity on the face 
of it. How by means of pure thought are we to know things 
given independently of thought ? The knowledge which we 
get from the pure understanding is not analogous to this ; for, 
though its principles# of synthesis precede experience, they 
are justified not from themselves, but as the grounds of the 
possibility of experience. Here, however, what is required 
is a knowledge of objects by a synthesis of pure thought, 
which is neither derived from experience nor presupposed in 
it, and, indeed, which neither is, nor can be, realised in ex- 
perience. 

However this question may be answered, (and it is Ihe 
object of the DMect-w to answer it,) we can now lay down 
characters which must belong to the*Ideas of Beason ; we cun 
see what is the hind of knowledge to which reason ^points, and 
which is needed to satisfy it. In the first place, it Is a know- 


ledge which is related to the knowledge which we get througli 


the understanding, in somewhat the same way as tlie luinciples 
of The understanding are related to the manifold of sense. For, 
just as the understanding gives unity to the perceptions hy 
bringing them under its rules, so reason seeks to give unity to 
^he rules of the understanding by bringing them under lain- 

, ciples. It seeks, in short, to give complete unity and universality 
to the work of the understanding. Hence, itjioes not relate 
itself immediately , to the perceptions gf sense. It pre- 

•possible apart" from that work; But ilte sets Before the under- 
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standing an ideal of completenes^i and unity which the 
understanding itself could never suggest.^ 

In the seeond place, the unity and universality to 
reason paints is nothing less thaii' the U7iconcUtionecl 
reaso3gi goes back by prosy llogisms from condition to ^^onditioii, 
and can n,(9ver find rest in anything biit an absolute first prin- 
ciple, or a condition which has itself no previous conditicfn. 

Thus, even in its logical use, reason seeks for the unconditional 
to complete and give unity to its knowledge of t% conditioned. « ^ 
And if in its transcendental use, it is the soui’ce of certain 
peculiar conceptions, which have objective value, these concep- 
tions must be Ideas of the Unco7iditw7iecl, In other words, if 
we assert that reason supplies out of itself a knowledge of the 
things which are its objects, we mean simply that, wherever 
the conditioned fe given, there reason itself supplies the whole, 
series of its conditions. And this is equivalent to saying that 
reason is the source of a consciousness of an unconditioned 
principle for all conditioned existence presented to us in 
experience. 

Now^ this step from conditioned to unconditioned implies a and, therefore, 

involve a 

pure a p'iori synthesis. $!or though, from the conception of the 
conditioned^ we may by analysis derive the conception of a 
eonditio7i, Ve cannot derive it from the conception of the 
imconditio'iied, except by synthesis. And this synthesis is 
transcendent, Lc., it is a synthesis the object of which cannot ^ 
be represented as a phenomenon, or verified in sensumis ^ 
experience. For experience by its very nature is of the con- 
ditioned ; it is a knowledge of objects through principles which 
determine phenomena only in relation to each other, Le., as co% 
ditioned by each other. The objects of reason are, therefore, 
objects of pure ^thought. 

How, what the Ideas of reason, ic., what are the The three ^ 

different forms in wliich this idea of the imeonditioned pre- ' 
seuts itself to Kagit ailswers that they m»ast correspond 
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to dilierent forms of syllogism, the categorical, the hypotheti- 
cal, and the disjunctive. Now, if we follow the regressive 
movement of reason according to these three forms, we are*" led 
by it to three forms of the nneoiiditioned : “ the uncoiiditioned 
of the categorical synthesis in a subject; the imeoiiditioRed of 
the Jrypothetical synthesis of the members of a series; and the 
unconditioned of the disjunctive synthesis of parts in a syste- 
nfatic whole/’ ^ In other words, the series of prosyllogisms 
ends in the idea of a subject, wliicli is no longer a predicate ; 
in the idea of a presupposition, which has itself no presupposi- 
tion ; and in the idea of an aggregate of the members of a 
division, in which no«new member is required to complete the 
extension of the conception. Looking, therefore, to the move- 
ment of reason toward these three goals of thought, we see 
that there are three ideas of the imconditioned whieli are set 
before reason by its very nature, if not as determinate objects, 
yet at least as problems which it must seek to solve. And 
thus we are driven by reason to ask, whether there really are 
imconditioned objects, determined in these three ways ; e or 
whether our tendency to seek such unconditioned objects has 
its use merely in giving such direction to the understaiuliug 
as may enable it at once to extend its researches to^the utmost, 
and maintain the greatest unity and harmony with itsidf.” Even 
if we have here a mere set of insoluble problems, mere questicais 
without possible answers, the questions are, at least, not arid- 
but forced on us by the natural exercise of our rational 
powers? And, therefore, the decision that they are insoluble, 
and that these ideas have no objective value,— -if tliat should 

the decision to which we are led,— will only enable m to 
see more clearly their value as ideals, or guiding principles of 

The three Ideas of reason correspond •to the three most. 

„ general relations of our thoughts or ideas to existence* Ail 
,our Ideas refdr, on, the one haifd, tota suITjeet, and, on the 
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other hand, to objects; and these objects again may be re- 
garded in two points of view, either as phenomena or as things 
in fliemselves. If, then, the three orders of s}dlogism have a re- 
ference to the three forms of the unconditioned which are implied 
in all# knowledge, it is obvious that they must bring u^ (l)ioan 
absolute si^»bject, as the unity presupposed in all thought, ^( 2 ) to 
an absolute unity and complete synthesis of all the conditions hf 
phenomena, and (3) to an absolute unity of the conditions of kll 
objects of thought whatsoever. But the thinking l;^eing, regarded 
as the absolute or unconditioned subject, is the object of the 
science of Eatioiial Psychology; the complete unity of all 
phenomena, or things in space and time, is the object of the 
science of Eational Cosmology ; and the absolute reality, the 
ens entkm, or reality that includes and transcends all other 
realities, is the object of the science of Eational Theology. If, 
therefore, reason is able to solve all the problems which it 
suggests, it will enable us to establish all these sciences on a 
firm basis ; or, if not, to find the key to the difficulties which 
reader such sciences impossible. 

In an earlier cliapter, I have sliowm how we are to regard 
the transition of Kant frmn the old Logic to the new ; how he 
was led to seek for conceptions corresponding to the forms of 
judgment, *aiid ideas corresponding to the forms of syllogism.^ 
In Kant’s ^view, the old Logic had explained the process of 
thought in so far as it has to deal with a content already 
taken into the mind and nuitecl with it, a content, therefiji’e, 
which it could analyse and recombine wdtliout going beyond 
itself ; just as in the judgment of self-consciousness, I am I,” 
the mind might be said to analyse itself into a subject and im 
(object, and again to recombine the elements so separated. In 
thus dealing wjjih a content conceived to be already taken into 
the mind and unitfed with the conseiousness of itself, all the 
mind could do was to bring the whole conception, as a subject, 
under a predicafe got 4 , by ilnalysis from itself; and if any 
J Bee above, 1, pp. 221 324 mj. 
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mediation or proof were nequired for such a judgment, it could 
be attained only by a further analysis, which should connect 
the predicate with the subject through a more general concep- 
tion, Thus in analytic thought, all that syllogism eould do 
was" to bring the identity of a conception with itself ^o its 
ultimate terms. The new Logic, on the other hand,Kleals with 
s/nthesis, in which the mind goes beyond itself either to 

ta3ce in a content which has not been united with itself before, 

<* ■ 

or to combing a new content with that which has been already 
so united. But how can a synthesis with the mind, of that 
which is not involved in its pure consciousness of itself, be 
achieved ? Or how, even supposing a content already appro- 
priated by the mind, can a new content be synthetically united 
with it ? Evidently in both cases,— in order to unite a content 
with itself and to unite a new content with that which has 
already been so united, — the mind must derive from itself the 
necessary connecting conceptions. It must derive from its 
own identity the pi^edicates under which it brings the new 
content it would appropriate. Such predication, howevei>in 
which a pure conception derived from the jnind is applied to a 
perception as something given, seeui^ts always to want media- 
tion. Ill other words, the mind, conscious of the difference 
between the matter which it has appropriated anS the con- 
ception it has applied to the matter, looks for sdiue farther 
conception to explain its union with its present object. Hence, 
a ;^dlogistic regress becomes necessary. We seek for a middle 
term to connect thought with its object, and this can be found 
only in the conception of an object which is already united 
jyith' thought. But in relation to such an object the same 
problem reappears again and again ad 

■ We can' now, by aid of the Auahjtie, give njpre definiteness 
to these conceptions. For we have seen* that the predicate ■ 

^ ' ’ which the understanding must use to bring pereeikion into re- 
' lation to itself? must be the coneSptio® of aff object in which 
i ; , |;he manifold of perception is comhyied; and that it is only in ' 
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relation to, and in distinction from-, an object, (or rather a 
world of objects,) so constituted, that the ego can be conscious 
of itself. But, if it is only as combined under conceptions that 
perceptions form part of our experience, it follows that experi- ^ 
ence ^is a connected consciousness in which each oiemeut is 
mediated ipx us by the others. Thus an object of experience 
is an object for us, not, so to sj)eak, in its own right, hut 
only by reason of the place it holds in the context of ex- 
perience, in which it is connected with all otl^er objects by 
universal laws. But this means that an object of experience 
can be determined rus an object only in reference to another 
object, ^Yhich again is so determined aa to another 

object, and so on ac? injinihmi. Once udmit, therefore, 
that it is the connexion in which objects stand with each 
other in experience which determines them as objects and 
so enables us to combine them with self-consciousness, and 
every object refers us to another for its warrant; for we have, 
in order to determine it as object for the self, to presuppose 
aiiipther object already so determined, and so on ad infinitum. 
The result, therefore, is that the mind in determining objects is 
involved in a regress whifh cannot find an end, and a series of 
middle terms, connecting object with object ad iifinitum, takes 
the place t)f the one middle term which is wanted to connect 
the object Vith the mind itself. 

It may now be seen how Kant comes to regard the syllo- 
gistie process as pointing to a movement of reason, 
carries us' beyond the judgments of experience to a pmiciple 
upon which they all rest As the analytic judgment of thought 
recpiires syllogism to make it '' complete,'' by basing it on 41 
middle teiin derived from a further analysis, which discovers 
the most general conception that can be used to connect the 
predicate with tln^subject; so the synthetic jiidgmeut of ex- 
perience, by which an. object is determined for us in relation, to 
other objects, req^iires cigi Id(?a to supply the finai mediation, by 
which the object may be fyced once for all as an object in rela- ^ 
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tion to*tlie mind that Imyws it, without being referred hack to 
any other object ; by which, in short, it may be determined as 
an without conditw^^ But this seems to involve a con- 

. tradiction ; for it was by bidngiiig them under such conditions 
that* the iata of sense were referred to objects at all. WJiat is 
wanted, thej^efore, is that the ego itself should com^ out of its 
position, as a mere subject which connects given perceptions with 
eiifeh other, and so determines them as objective ; i,e., that it 
should itself ^ive rise to an object with which all the others 
may be connected. The idea of an intuitive understanding, an 
understanding which in the consciousness of itself includes the 
consciousness of its object, or which produces the object by the 
same act of thought by which it is conscious of itself, appears, 
therefore, as the necessary terminus or goal, toward which all 
our knowledge points ; or, as the only kind of consciousness in 
which we could find a final satisfaction of the questions of our 
intelligence. Hence, we do not wonder to find the conception 
of such an understaiiding suggesting itself to Kant as an ideal 
of knowledge ; though, according to his view, it is an ideal fmui 
which we are eternally divided by the sensuous conditions under 
which alone knowledge is possible to^us. 

In the preceding chapter, I attempted to explain how it is tlaat 


Sneeei^ay is always suspended at this point between thS necessity 

ttoomneuon. of thinking a unity of the mind with its object (sinfli as is ex- 


^ pressed in tlie phrase “ intuitive understanding’') as the ideal of 
^ ^ knowledge, and the equal necessity of denying that our know- 

' ^ ledge (Sn ever be brought into correspondence with that itleal. 

^ ,;r/' For it is the peculiar characteristic of our intelligence that in 
'■itself it is purely analytic, and that, therefore, it can he 
synthetic only in relation to a given matter. Kant, indeed, 

' " - had already grasped a principle that might have carried him 

■'1-''*., ‘ ' beyond this point of view, when he saw th®fc even the analytic 

_ judgment. of self-consciousness presupposes the synthetic judg- 
^ ' . '1/ ment, , by which the supposed * foreign mfdter is brought • 

: ; together under the principles of pip'e understanding so as to r 
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produce the consciousness of an objective world. For; if so, 
then the foreign matter, as well as the principles under which 
it is. brought, must be regarded as necessarily related to self- 
consciousness. And the reflexion which reveals to ns this ^ . 

necessjary relation, must lead to a further determination of 
objects as not merely objects for consciousness, but objects in 
which there is nothing foreign to consciousness. Thus, just as 
science corrects our first view of phenomena as mere m\- 
connected appearances in space and time, by the conception 
of the necessary relations which bind them together as objects 
defcennined by the analogies of experience, so Ivaut's criticism 
would teach us further to correct our view of them as necessar- 
ily connected objects, by showing that they can have such a 
connexion only in relation to a subject, which in all its 
consciousness of them is yet in perfect unity of thought with 
itself. Kant, however, as he falls back on the analytic unity of 
thought with itself in opposition to its synthetic determination '> 
of a given matter, can regard tliis further unity of experience 
with the subject of it only as an ideal, which is implied 
ill experience, but which in experience there is no means of 
verifying. - 

But this ideal, as we have seen, presented itself to Kant in Sfe'threeJdfas 
three formi, which he deduced^ from the forms of syllogism, 
ill the sam# way in which he had deduced the categories from 
the forms of judgment. The plausibleness, and at the same 
time tlie illusiveness, of tliis process in the latter case has bem ^ 
already discussed, and tlie same criticism applies also to Kant's 
treatment of the ideas of reason. It was because formal Logic, 
though professedly dealing with a process of mere analysis, yet^ 
contained in itself a shadow or residuum of the real synthetic 
process of knowledge, that the categories could be supposed to 
be derived from itm lienee Kant could ‘ deduce ' the a priori 
: conceptions from the logical account of judgment, witho\it 
.seeming, to desei4 the ^analytic idea of tlioii^it, while yet 
^ This, of course, refers to the metoihysieal, not the transoendentai deduction. 
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he got the advantage qi the suggestion of synthesis. For 
this advantage, however, he had to pay dearly. If it 

spared him the dilhcnlt task of developing the categories out 
, of the unity of the imderstanding, it at the same time hid 
from him the necessity of fundamentally altering his^ view 
of thought »as essentially analytical. How, just Ivant did 
nV>t ask how, on the analytic idea of thought, judgment could 
e^ist at all, but simply took it as existing, and used it to 
discover the categories ; so he does not ask how, on tHe analy« 
tic idea of thought, we can go on from judgment to syllo- 
gism, but simply takes the syllogism for granted, and examines 
its various forms in ofder to get from them a guiding-thread to 
the ideas of reason. Thus he takes the three ideas— of the 
noumenal subject, the noumenal object, and of the nonmenal 
unity of all being — as respectively derived from the categorical, 
the hypothetical, and the disjunctive syllogism. We find, how- 
ever, that he has to do considerable violence to the difiereiit 
syllogistic forms in order to ’connect each of them w’ith one of 
the metaphysical sciences ; for there is nothing in these fopns 
which would lead us to expect that the ideas derived from 
them should have such a restricted application. The ostensible 
deduction, therefore, rather hides than reveals the real process 
by which Kant reaches the different ideas. • 


^ It is, however, possible to attain a truer view ^)f tlie real 
' movement of thought, which is concealed under this artificial 

■:''Teaso%wJ^ a '■ 

Logic, if we consider liow these ideas present themselves 




li 




- in the effort of the mind to find ultimate principles by which 
- ■ " the judgments of experience may be mediated. For, in 

; • JC^ant’a view, it is the peculiar and characteristic work of reason 

■ ; ' to seek for an idea which may put an end to the eoutintiai 

'■ ' regress 'of empirical thought from one phenomenon to another. 

* ^ In other words', it is the essential aim of reasen to fill up the gulf, 

' '■•■■I' which is still left between the subject and the predicate in the 
‘ ;■ judgment of esporieuce, and so, in nombjning etch with the other. 
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on Kant’s own slio wing, if^ thonght cgnld overcome, or fecon- 
cile/the differences between the elements which it combines 
in til® object, it would at the same time overcome, or recom 
^cilCj the vlifference between itself and its object Judgment ^ ^ 

and syllogism thus represent respectively the differtmtia^ 
and the integrating movements of thought, the movement by 
which it goes out of its unity to that which is other thai? 
itself, and the movement by which it returns to itself again> 
enriched by the process through which it has gone. Now, if we 

, ^ ^ ^ syllogisEas uf 

adopt this point of view, we may regard pure self-consciousness 
as in itself a syllogism ; for it involves at once the expression, Sousnos^of 
and the reconciliation, of a diiference. Hgre, however, the- two 
premises are, as , it were, merged in the conclusion, because the 
moment of differentiation immediately passes into the moment 
of integration. The subject and the object self are distinguished 
only to be immediately identified. Hence, Kant generally regards 
self-consciousness, not as a syllogism, but rather as the simplest of 
analytic judgments, the ''analytic unity of apperception.” On the 
othex hand, the objective consciousness may also be regarded 
as a syllogism, seeing that in it the endless difference of 
phenomena in sjpaee and t^me is brought back into the unity 
of one world. This syllogism, ho'wever, has the opposite fault 
to that exei'fipli'fied in the syllogism of Kself-conscioiisness ; for 
ill it the premises are so widely separated that it is 
impossible to: unite them perfectly in the conclusion, and the ^ 
effort, to attain such a unity gives rise to an infinite series 
of prosyllogisms. For here the first premise must be regarded 
as expressing the difference of objects from each other, and 
from the one subject for which they are, while the second ^ 
jiremise expresses their essential rdatio7i to each other and to 
that subject, an^ therefore, their unity as elements in one 
world. But, in Kaiet’s view, this unity is never realised so 
completely as to overcome the dualism between the mind and 
its object. ■ Hencefwe xmiy fafriy put the matter thus: self- 
consciousness is not a true sj;llogism, because in it the terms of 
. YOm JL , ’ B 
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tlie conclusion are nev^r so , widely separated' as to need a 
middle term; while the objective consciousness is not a true 
syllogism, because in it they are so widely separated, that 
no principle can be found which will unite them. , 


. Can these two stating the ca.se immediately receives a 


be united in a 

^iiogi?m'in partial correction when we obseiwe that these two imperfect 

'tho conscious* • 
ness of God ? 


ill 




Syllogisms are necessarily connected together. Self-conscioiis- 
4iess is possible only as a return to self through the con- 
sciousness of the objeetj or; in Kant's words, it is the mind's 
consciousness of the unity of its own action in determining 
its objects ; and the consciousness of the objective world 
is i^ossible only in to the unity of apperception, he,, 

to a unity which can become conscious of itself. May we 
not; then, regard these opposite imperfections of what we 
may call the subjective and the objective syllogisms as due 
to the abstraction which separates them from each other I 
May it not be just lemuse. he seeks to determine the subject 
in abstraction from the pbjeet that Kant is forced to conceive 
the unity of self-consciousness as purely analytic? And ginay - 
it not be just hemme he abstracts from the subject in con- 
sidering the relations of objects, that he is obliged to regard 
objeetive consciousness as merely synthetic, /.r., as externally 
uniting objects whicli in spite of their relation ‘'^stilh reinaiii 
external to each other? If it be so, then will no<S the corree- 
tion of this abstraction, and the restoration of the unitY of 
bought which ifc de.stroys, enable u-s to rifso to a truer view 
... , : of the movement of thought as ueither purely anabtic nor 

. purely synthetic, hut both at once ? And will it not thus enable 

■ y - „ lis to see that that movement corresponds to the true idea 

. - \ ■ of syllogism, ic., as a rational evolution of thouglit, wherein 
■: an original unity manifests itself in ditferenee and throntfh 

'■ difference returns to itself again? Finally, does not sudi u 

; , movement of differentiation and integi’ation, wMch Kant prac- 

: • . tically admits, correspond to that"vei^V“iRtiiil:ive understanding,” 
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Now, without attempting directly to answer such ^E^^stions, 
we may observe that the three Ideas of reason which Eant 
sets before us correspond closely to the three syllogisms of SdSjfmoLgy 

^ ^ bo removed in 

which we^have spoken. In fact, Kant’s criticism of Eational 

Psychology and Eational Cosmology exactly corresp^^nds 

the views above stated as to the subjective and objective sjdlo- 

gisms ; while his discussion of Eational Theology shows clearly** 

what it was that hindered him from solving the problem iir, 

the manlier just indicated. In liis discussion of Eational ^ 

• Psychology, what he shows is that the judgment of self-con- 
sciousness does not determine the subject as a thing in itself. 

Why ? Because in it the subject-self is njever given by itself, 
but always determined in relation to the object-self and to other 
objects given in sense. If, therefore, we take away all refer- 
ence to objects, we can say nothing of the subject ; while, if we 
retain such reference, we are not speaking of the pure subject 
in itself, and, therefore, not of the real or absolute subject. 

Either, therefore, we turn an abstraction into a reality, or, 
if we^ take the concrete reality, we find that we are dealing 
not with a thing in itself, but simply \yith a phenomenon. The 
subject in itself collapses into an identity of which nothing can 
])e said ; oi*, we can define it only as an activity which attaches 
predicates tc^otlwr objects, remaining itself undetermined. On 
the other haiftd, in dealing with Eational Cosmology, Kant has ’ 

to make the opposite criticism. The external world as an 
object is not a res eompleta, or real being which can stands * * 
by itself and find its complete determination in itself. Take 
it in itself, and it turns into an endless chain of necessarily 
related phenomena, which is nowhere attached to any fixed 
point, and in which each link fiuds its determination in some- 
thing beyond, and that again in something beyond and so on 
ad infiniiwih But thk means that, when we take the external 
world as a thing in itself, the conception of it breaks down^ 
in contradiction. ^ We jieed'** not, however, wpnder that 
phenomena in their existence as phenomena should he as * ; 
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good as nothing at al]^ le., that they should be self-coii- 
^ tradictory, and that, therefore, the presupposition of their 

existence should carry with it contradictory consequences ” ; 
for this means only that objects, conceived in ^ibstraction 
imm tlrp subject for which alone they are, come into contradic- 
tion witlu themselves ; since in this abstraction \ye are forced 
''to attribute to them at once independent existence and 
^'projDerties which are inconsistent with such existence. The 
— ^ solution of the antinomy thus arising is to be found simply 

in treating these objects as phenomena, and so correcting 
the error into which we were necessarily led by the abstract 
point of view from which we had formerly regarded them. 

Now, the result of this double reflexion upon the imj)erfee- 
iiogatiTe. subjective and of the objective consciousness, 

taken separately, might be expected to be the assertion of 
their essential unity. For, if we cannot find any ultimate 
reality — ie., any reality that does not imply a relation to 
something else, either in the subject without the object or 
ill the object without the subject — where should we look for 
it except in the unity which embraces both ? And if Eational 
Theology is the science that deals with this unity, is it 
not from it alone that w^e must expect to get the ultimate 
truth of things ? Has not Ivant's exposition of l^ie impeiiect, 
^ because abstract, character of Eational Psychology and Eational 

Cosmology just been preparing us for such a conclusion ? 
'' '■ ^So at first we might expect. But at this point we iinfl 
_ thar Xant turns his weapons^ and ciianges the direction of 
his criticism. 'While in the two former cases he had shown 
, , ."r , : ^ that the ultimate truth cannot he reached, heeaiise it would 

imply the separation of object and subject from each other 
in spite of their necessary relativity; here he argues that it 
•v- ■ cannot be attained, because it would iut^ily the union of sub- 
,'y’ '“-jeet and object with each other in spite of their essential 
. dliiference. , This double aspect §,f the*’ criticism of Xant 
. inevitably forces us to raise the question whether the ar^u- 
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nieut, by. which the Paralogisms of Satioiial Psychology are 
explained and the Antinomies of Eational Cosmology are 
solved, does not cut away the ground from the ijpasonings by 
which tht) Ideal of Pure lieason is proved to be unreal or 
unknowable. If it is maintained that the knowledge of the 
ego in itseJf and the knowledge of the object in itself are 
each impossible, because we know them only in relation to 
each other, can it be said that we must reject the knowledge'* 
of both in their unity, because we can know them only in 
from each other ? 

Ifow, without anticipating the special points to be discussed IfSerof&is 
in the sequel, we may remark that ‘tte possibility of the 
negative arrswer to this cxuestion given by Kant in his criticism 
of Eational Theology, rests upon the opposition of perception 
and conception which is retained to the last in the Analytic. 

For, though the Transcendental Deduction is specially intended 
to show the necessary unity of percexition and conception 
with a view to knowledge, it still falls short of a proof 
that • they ai^e in themselves essentially related. The object 
perceived is, indeed, represented as necessarily in harmony 
with the unity of the subject, and the • subject as self-conscious 
only in relation to the object ; yet, as it is by abstraction 
of the subjective process from its result that the consciousness 
of tlie self conceived to arise, so the consciousness of self 
is not, and cannot be, regarded as including or transcending jk ^ 
the consciousness of the object, or the consciousness of the""" 
object as an element in the consciousness of self. Hence, 
the abstraction which opposes subject and object linally 
gains the victory over the idea of their relativity ; and, instead ♦ 
of advancing to a synthesis of tlie consciousness of the self 
and the consciousness of the object in the consciousness of 
God, Kant falls baeft upon a dualism, which, ox)posmg the 
two former to each other, emjities the latter of all its meaning. 


Before leaving . ^tlie 


general 


iCant’s vSfew of 
rtf tJio whole 
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'disciiissic)!! : of ^ f |e£lS: ; w; 
^ Eeason, it is desirable to refer to a passage in which Kant 
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xecognises that ttie three syllogisii^^ or Idea>s of reason form a 
unity, or make up one great syllogism ; though, as has been 
already indicated, he fails to draw the inference that ^there 
Ls a higher process of thought, in which analysis aiid^’synthesis 
must be^ taken up as moments. ITinally,'' he declares, - we 
have- to observe that there is a certain manifest.; coimexion 
and unity of the transcendental ideas, and that J3ure reason 
■""■by means of them brings all its knowledge into a system. To 
advance frcmi the knowledge of the self (or the soul) to 
the knowledge of the world, and by means of the latter 
to the knowledge of God, is so natural a progress that it is 
comjparable to the logical movement of reason from j)remises to 
conclusion. Whether there is here in reality a secret relation- 
ship of the same kind as that between the logical and the 
transcendental procedure is one of the questions, the answer 
to which we must expect in the sequel of this inquiry;’'^ In 
the note introduced in the second edition, the syllogism appears 
to take another order. '' Metaphysic,” he says, 'Gias for 

the proper end of its inquiries only three ideas: — 
Freedoni, and Immortality ; m that the second idea united 
with the first must lead -to the thirci as a necessary conclusion.” 
The difference, however, of the order of the Ideas this passage 
from that of the Critique is immediately explained as due to the 
special character of the latter. “In a systematic tleveiopuiont of 
these ideas this order would be the fittest as being the synthetic 
"order, but in the critical treatment of them whicli must precede 
this, the analytic order will be better adapted to the end in view ; 
since thus we advance from that which experience imniediatelv 
lays to our hand, from the knowledge of the soul, to the 
knowledge of the world, and then lastly to the knondedge of 
God.” In following this order, Ivant is ' moving from 
the , abstract to the concrete, and thus bitilding up exporieneo 
"Out of its elements : or rather, he is recombining the elements 
which' as coiieeived in tlieir afistraetion ai^e self-eontradictory, . 
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and which/ therefore, force ns in th^K end to conceive them 
as elements in a unity. The syllogism out of which the 
unity* of knowledge is generated is, therefore, the recognition 
that the unity of the consciousness of seif as referred to itself 
breaks e down and, therefore, refers us to its opposite, the 
consciouSne»s of the world : and that that in turn, as referred 
to itself, gives rise to a contradiction which forces us to 
refer it to the self ; and finally, that this double reflexion* 
forces us back upon an idea of the two as b(jtli essential 
elements in the consciousness of God. 

In reality, however, the so-called synthetic syllogism must 
also proceed from abstract to concrete ; for, if it starts with the mentai1y\^»e. 
idea of God, it must take Him not as the unity in which the 
abstract opposition of the ego and the world is overcome, 
but as the mere universal ’ unity of thought which before was 
characterised as the ego ; next it must pass beyond this simple 
unity to the world, which, however, cannot be conceived as * * 
a m completa except in so far as it rises to consciousness 
of itself in man, or in so far as its process is conceived 
as a genesis of such a self-consciousness. We have here, there- 
fore, really the same pro^.ess of reason as in the so-called 
analytic syjlogism, a result which is concealed from Kant 
because he1:akes God as an external (aiisserwcltlich) Being, and 
not as the unity to which thought returns through the negation 
of the independence of the ego and the world. If we are to ^ 
distinguish the two processes, all the difference will be that iri 
the latter we shall be showing that the unity, to which, according 
to the former, all things return, cannot be conceived except as 
differentiating itself. That God cannot be a substance but only* 
a living subject, is shown only when we have reproduced the 
finite world an4 the finite spirit out of the unity to which, ac- 
cording to the first fSroeess, we were obliged to carry them back. 

This line of reflexion, howevei', takes us much beyond Kaat, 
and it is only liy way oi illustrating Kant’s dotiMe syllogism of 
Mcason, that it is necessaryjjo refer' to it here. • ■: 




CHAPTER XI. 


RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND IT>S PARALOGISMS, 


rjlHE previous chapter has already shown the position which 
the Idea of the soul or thinking subject has in relation to 
the other Ideas ; but we must now follow Kant in Ids more 
definite treatment of it, and in his criticism of the .Rational 
Psychology which sought to make it an object of knowledge. 
We must, in other words, inquire what light the transcendental 
method casts upon the attempts made by metaphysicians to 
determine the nature of the thinking subject as a thing in 
itself. 

Transcendental reflexion led us to recognise that the objec- 
tive world is essentially an object for a tldnking .si/ojeet. For 
we know an objective world, only as we combiile the data 
of sense by means of the categories in relation to the self. In 
fee conseiousness of this pure unity for winch all objects are, 
we hive taken a step beyond experience, tliough 3iot into a 
tmnBcencUnt region of things in themselves, but only into the 
rtrmisQemdental consideration of the ultimate cunditiun that 
makes experience possible. Hence, w^e are no longer <l6aling 
with an object to which we can apply the ^nineiples tluit 
enable us to explain and connect objects experience. Fot 
the relation of objects to each other, which is mediated by the 
self, cannot be taken as annlogoifs to relStmn of objects to 
the self. This becomes still more^obvious when we: consider ■ 
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that what we have in the former case4s not properly a relation ^ 
of objects already given as such, but a relation of the data of 
sense? through which they become determined as^ objects. If, 
therefore? we seek to determine the self which is the subject of ^ 
knowledge, we must recognise that we are going bejmnd "^ex- 
perience, aii»d dealing with something which, thougif implied in 
the objects of experience, cannot be related to them as they are ^ ^ 
to each other, or determined as an object in the same way hi ^ 

which tlwy are determined — through principles whkh bring their 
nxanifold to a unity. To attempt in that way to determine the 
self would involve an obvious circle. It would put into, the 
objective world, as one object among ethers, that in virtue 
of which, and in relation to which alone there is any knowable 
object or world of objects at all. It would be to treat that 
which is the in-'esupposition of the existence of all objects as 
if it were another object different from them and externally 
determined by them, 

Y'et how natural is the illusion by which we put the self 
that knows into the world known, and relate it to that world ps^hoiogy. 
as one object to another 1 The attitude of mind in which we 
usually live is one in wbich we abstract from the knower 
or rather neglect him, in our attention to the known. Hence, 
when we do turn our attention to the knower, nothing in our 
ordinary thought of the known occurs to prevent us from 
putting the knower side by side with other objects. As in the ^ 
former case we did not reflect upon the fact that we afe 
conscious of objects only in relation to the self, so now our ^ 
attention is not called to the difference between the conscious- 
ness of other objects in relation to the self, and the conscious- «« 
ness of the self in relation to the self As we did not formerly 
think of the rebilion of the circumference to the centre, so we 
do not now become Sware of the absurdity of putting the centre 
.vUt a point in its own circumference. But that m exactly the 
. paralogism into* which me fall when we bring under the 
categories the ego, whose #,niction it is to determine other 
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objects as such through Mie categories, and which, in truth, can 
be conscious of itself only as it discharges that functioiL If 
the eye, that “ most pure spirit of sense,” cannot see yitself 
» ^ except in so far as it may be said to see itself in all the 

other tWngs it sees, ^ how can the conscious ego know itself, 
excep^t as ’’the universal principle of knowledgt which is 
^ present in all things known ? Through this ' I ' or 'Hei or 
*It’, (the thing) which thinks,” Kant says, “ nothing is set 
before our oonsciousness except a transcendental subject = X,: 
which is known only through the thoughts, that are its 
predicates,” (or anore properly which it attaches as predicates to 
other things,) and oof which, if it is separated from other 
things, we cannot have the sinallest conception. In attempting 
to grasp it, in fact, we turn round it in a continual circle, since 
we must always make use of it, in order to make any judgment 
regarding it. Here, therefore, we are brought into an awkward 
pass, out of which there is no escape; because the consciousness 
in question is not an idea which marks out for us a particular 
object, but a fonii which attaches to all ideas in so far as they 
are referred to objects, in so far as anything is thought 
through them.” “ 

Men are always, in a sense, self-conscious. I^iit this self- 
consciousness, so long as it is not reflective, may take very 
BeSSeian mid Inadequate forms. At the lowest, men confuse it with a 
reflexfoiw'''' coiisciousness of theii own bodies,— a stage of thought which 
■^rvives in the ordinary metaphors by which the relatii)n 
consciousness to- its object is expressed. Thus, an object is 
; ■ said to make an “ impression ” on the mind just as one material 

y, ;. . ' . ^ ^ Troilus and Cressida, Act iii. Se. S — 

' - ** Hor doth the eye itself, 

. ’ That most pure spirit of sense, behold 

' ‘ ' Not going from itself j but eye to ey|^ opposed 

- ’ . ' ■: /' ' ' Salutes each other with each otheris form ; 

- C Foi' speculation kirxis not to itself, . 

- ' ^^iil it hath travelFd aiidds muTor’d thouMS ^ 

I ” ' ; . Where it may see itself.’^ 
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object does upon another ; and even when attention has been 
drawn to the difference between the relation of sensation to 
stimitlus, and that of an impression on a material^ substance to 
the objeel that produces it, the idea is apt to remain that the 
sensation is in some sense a copy of the object on tfie inner 
tablet of tlfe soul. A further reflexion, which recbgnis(^ the 
disparateness of these two relations, is perplexed by the 
opposite ^ diiiiculty of getting beyond the sensations of 
the subject to any objective material world, bgt still takes 
the sensations as given states of an object called the soul, 
which is affected by other, though it may be unknown, things. 
To this view, Kant does not deny a ceiiiain relative validity. 
What he points out, however, is that affections of sense cannot 
be recognised as states of the self as an object, apart from 
a determination of inner sense by the subject-self through the 
cat^egories ; and that this subject-self, for which all objects 


(including the self as object) are, 
position of one object among others. 


got into the 


cannot be 
It is the “ determinable” 


self and not the determining” ^ self which can alone be 
known as an object, and the former escapes laiowledge just 
because it is the unity iia relation to which all objects are 
known. F^iiher, as it is only in view of its identity w-ith the 
determining self that the determinable self can properly be « 
called a self at all, so the attempt to determine the ego in 
itself, must 1)6 an attempt to determine the pure vsubject-ego as ^ 
such. 

By this line of reflexion Kant brings us to the idea of the psycSiigy 
ego as a unity ior winch everything is, but to which we can give ject us au 

_ . . object, and; 

no distinctive character except as that for which everything 
But national Psychology was an attempt to determine the pure 
ego as an obj#ret. It did not, therefore, confuse the ego with 
the body or even ^vith the sensitive subject, but sought to 
determine it in its pure nature as a tliinking subject. Indeed, 
it was only as ft ^ttem|i^ecl fco do this that it coifld claim to be 
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a piire a friori science. ‘To this pure ego, then, it sought to 
apply the categories. As the ego is the subject implied in all 
consciousness^ it determined the soul as a substance ; as the 
ego is the unity in reference to which all objects are cJDmhined, 
it cleterfhined the soul as simple : as the ego is conscious of 
itself,as onh self through all the changes of its peroeptions and 
3ioughts, it determined the soul as a permanent identity ; as 
'ire ego is that in relation to which alone we are conscious of 
objects as e.^.istiiig, it deteriniued the soul as the correlate of 
all existence, from which all other existence is an inference/' ^ 
but which is itself existent, so to speak, in its own right and 
independent of anything else. And front this view of the soul 
as a simple self-identical self-existent substance, it went on 
to argue to its immateriality, its indestructibleness, and its irn- 
mortality. Now, Kant points out that in all this the jiure ego, 
which, properly speaking, lies heMncl categories as their 
source, is turned into an object h^ore thein to which they may 
be ap)plied; and it is forgotten that “ in truth the ego cannot 
be said to hioio itself through the but rath to h%oio 

the mtegories, and by their means all other objects, in the 
absolute unity of apperception, through itself It is 

forgotten that I cannot know that as an object w;hich I must 
presuppose in order to know any object, and that the deter- 
mining self (thought) is distinguished from the (.feterminable 
self (the thinking subject) as knowledge from the object of it." 
35ut tlie subject of the categories cannot, by thinking them, 
attain a conception of itself as an object of the categories ; for, 
in order to think them, it must presuppose its own pure self- 
consciousness, it must presuppose the very thing it would 
explain. And so, in lilce manner, the subject in w'hieh the idea 
of time has its original gi‘ouncl, is thereby prevented from 
determining its own existence in time/' ^ We can, indeed, 
explain wliy it should .be thought possible so to determine the 
ego as ah object. For reflexion enabfcs us Jcleaily to separata 
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the ego, in reference to which the ^experience of objects is 
possible, from actual experience; and because I can make this 
abstraction, I naturally suppose that I can be conscious of my 
. existence apart from experience and its empirical conditions. # « 

But in this I am confusing the possible cibstraction hom my 'Em- 
pirically deiiermined existence, with an imaginary consciousness 
of a 230ssible existence of my thinking itself, I aiTi 

supposing myself to know the substantial in me as the trans*^ 
cendental subject, when , all that I have in my tiiought is the 
unity of consciousness, which is presui:)]posed in all determina- 
tion as the mere form of knowledge.”/ . 

Descartes, in his cogito ergo sim^ made this mistake, lie 
supposed that, because I can by abstraction set the thinking fonuSon. 
ego before me apart from all determination of objects through 
it, I can, therefore, take it as an object existing by itself, which 
I can go on to detemine by the categories. He did not notice 
that, when I say “ I think '’ in the sense that '' I exist think- 
ing,” I really express more than the spontaneity of pure thought; 

I (3fvj)ress, in fact, a determination of th^ subject as ^iresent to 
itself in 236rcej)tion. If, on. the other hand,' I concentrate my 
attention the mere^ logical function of thought— '' the 

Xmre spontaneity of the combination of the manifold of a 
merely possible jDerception,” what I have before me, is not ^ 

myself '' either as I am or as I appear to myself, but I am 
thinking of myself only as I might think of any object from 
the manner of the perception of which I abstract If, then, ^ 
represent myself in this point of view as a subject of thought, 
or even as a ground of thinking/ this does not mean that I 
apply to myself the categories of substance and causality; for these # 
categories are not the bare conceptions of subject and ground, 
hut these functigiis of thought as already applied to our sensuous 
perception. Kow, *%uch application of the categories would, 

. ^ This may explain how the categories of snbstanc© and cause {or ground) can 
be applied by Kaxit to the thing » itself as well as to the ego in itself. 
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indeed, be necessary if wished to know myself as an object 
through them. But, ex hypothesi, I wish to be conscious of 
myself only as a thinking subject. I, therefore, set aside the 
consideratioirof how I am given to myself in perceioticm (whicli 
may, indeed, present me to myself, though only as plienomenonV 
And thus, in the consciousness of myself in merg thought, I 
Come back upon the being which for me underlies all being 
{oi7i ich das Wescn sclhst), hut whicli is not thereby given in 
such a way that thought can determine 

In a sense we can say that the 'M am'' of self ■'Conscious- 
ness underlies, and is presuf)posed in, all objective existence. 
But the /‘am" liere^ does not express what it does when we 
apply the category of existence to an object; for in that ease 
we have a definite conception of an object, and what we have to 
determine is “ whether it is posited beyond our thought or no," 
In other words, when we ask whether an object exists, we are 
asking whether it is given in perception and deteniiined in re- 
lation to other objects in the one context of experience in which 
all that is determined as existing must be placed. But, when 
we ask whether the pure ego exists, we are asking whether 
the very possibility of objective exigteiice exists. Hence, it is 
obvious that, if* we define existence as existence for a self, tlie 
question of the existence of tlie self can get a ratiortal meaning 
only if we take it as equivalent to the question wIiGther I, wlu^ 
am conscious of objects, am also presented to myself as an 
individual object among other objects that exist for me ; ami 
to this, according to Kant, the answer is that we know our- 
selves as objects in inner sense, Ih on tlie other haml, we 
.. mean to ask the question whether the ego, in reference to 
which all objects (myself included) are determined as existing^ 
itself exists, we are asking whether the ultimate condition of 
experience has a reality independent of stperieuce. Now, of 
tjiis we can say nothing; for “the I think is alway.s an eni- ' 
• pirieal propo.'iition i,e., it always involves, addition to the 
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apart from such activity upon a given matter, the ''f is 
merely the ultimate condition of the possibility of experience, 
and can?;iot realise itself in the actual ‘' I think ’ of self-con^ ^ 
scioiisness ; for, as we have frequently had to observe, thep analytic 
unity of sejf-consciousness always implies the synthetic unity 
of its determination of objects. When, therefore, Descartes argue5^ 
wgito ergo S7im, he commits a paralogism : for, byniere thinldif^ 
alone, I^ni not present to myself either as one real object 
among others, or even as the subject in relation to which all 
objects exist / but I exist for myself in the former sense only 
when I determine myself as present to myself as an object in 
inner sense ; and I exist for myself in the sense only in 
so far as I am conscious of the unity of thought involved in all 
determination of the matter of sense. Hence, my existence 
cannot be inferred (as Descartes would have it) from my think- 
ing, as if existence were involved in the mere spontaneity of 
thought — ill which case, as Kant says, the property of thought 
woiikl make all beings that possess it necesvsary beings,'"’ and we 
should need to lay down the major premise ; '' All beings that 
think exist " (in virtue of ^ their thinking) ; whereas it appears 
that the actuality -of thought implies something else than 
thought, mfl the “ I think ” can be realised only when there 
is something’ to think other than thought itself. In the '' I 
think," accordingly, we have an empirical proposition, which is 
not derived from any universal such as Descartes would need* ^ * 
to assume. All that is true is that in the “ I " we have the 
unity" in relation to which alone experience can be realised, and 
that, therefore, we cannot think of it as realised for ang one, ^ 
except under the same general conditions under which it is 
realised in m. ^ 

From this point view, then, we can at once reject all the TUosubjectivo 

ego caoiiot 

Paralogisms of Eational Psychology. For we can see at onc^ 
that the determioKig eg^ cannot be taken as au object like 
other objects brought tinder the categories. If we speak of 
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it as the subject of tii ought, we cannot mean thereby to 
determine it as a substance ; for a substance can be determined 
as such only in relation to it. The self, no doubt, is conscious 
of its persistent identity in determining objects ; hut if we 
Wei'S applying to it the category of substance, we should need to 
treat thouglit as the accident of an underlying subsbince, where- 
?ls for aught we know that which underlies thought may change, 
mnd self-consciousness may be passed on from one substance to 
another, as ipotion is, without losing its unity. For it is not of 
such underlying substance that our self-consciousness speaks ; 
hut only of the identity which shows itself in our consciousness 
rof objects, and persists as long as that consciousness persists, 
but of which, apart from that consciousness, we can say 
nothing. : As a matter of fact, the quantitative mtensity of 
that consciousness seems to increase and decrease, and why 
should it not perish altogether ? Of this we can say nothing ; 
all that we can say is that in all thought the ego contiiixies to 
present itself as subject. But this is a merely analytical or 
identical proposition, and from it we can draw no inferenae as 
to the objective j)ermaneiice of the thinking subject as such. 

In the second place, when it is saj:d that the ego is individual, 
inasmuch as it is the unity to which ail the difference of 
perception is referred in the determination of oljjods, this does 
not authorise us to determine it as a qualitatively simple 
substance. To do this would be to pass from the simplicity 
'V)f thought to the simplicity of the substance in whicli thought 
is realised; and, moreover, it would be to determiiio that- 
substance by a predicate which cannot be given in experience ; 

- for in experience objects can be qualitatively determined only 
by a synthesis in conformity with the conception of degree or 
I', . intensive quantity. To say that there is nq^imltiplicity or 

} . ' , " difference of parts in the ego as thMdng, is merely to 
- 1' characterise the ego transcendentally’’ as the unity prc-^ 

/■' y ' •; /supposed in -experience. ' But to say that ego in itself is ' 
'■' -r '-'y; simple, apart from its activity as manifested m the thinking of 
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objects, is to cletermine it, as an ol^ect of which we preeli- 
cate a quality, without reference to the conditions under which 
alone^objects can be qualitatively determined. The hollowness 
of this j)3;peess is at once obvious when the Dogmatist goes on ^ 
to base on it an argument for the immortality of the sonil. For 
all we can i^y is that, as con3ciou>s, we are for ourselves simple ; 
but this, though it excludes a division of consciousness into 
parts, analogous to the division of matter, does not exclude^ 
a gradual extinction of it by lessening of its intensity. 

In the third place, we are consciously identical with our- Nor as an mdi- 

^ ^ vidnalnnit. 

selves so long as we are conscious of ourselves at all, in spite 
of all the changes of objects presented to us. But this is 
merely an analytic proposition expressing the necessary 
identity with itself of the subject, to which all successive 
phenomena are referred in order to their combination in 
one experience ; and such a proposition, tells us nothing of 
the determination of the self as an object in which this 
consciousness realises itself. The self-maintaining identity of 
the •self for which all objects exist, is not the permanent 
identity of any object for consciousness, not even of the self as 
an object ^ 

Lastly, we distiirguish ourselves as thinking beings from Nor as actually 
other objects outside of us, even from our own bodies. And vSich 
this distinction has caused the national Psychologists to argue 
that the existence of these objects is not involved in our ^ 
consciousness of self, and that, therefore, we can have no"^ 
certainty of their, existence, such as we have of our own exist- , . 

ence. But to this it is to be answered that we do not know 
the existence of anything through the bare spontaneity of « 
thought, but only in so far as there is a matter of sense which 
it can determii^as objective. And we know the existence of 
ourselves as objects e^i^ly in opposition, yet in relation to other 
ie., external objects. Whether we could have any conscious-* 
ness of ourselveiB^apart ^'oni the consciousness •of external 
things, is a problem on which the Befutation of Idealism has 
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cast some light. But of this, enough has been already said ; 
and here it is sufficient to remark that the fact that we dis- 
tinguish ourselves from other things, does not prove anything 
- r' as to the possibility of our separate existence, nor e^veii of a 
coiTscioi-Ksness of ourselves which should not involve any con- 
sciousness -of them. * 

iSfeibActivo Bational Psychology thus breaks down in its attempt to 
SSim)t^'^‘''^^*^etermine the self as an object by means of the pure a jpnori 
thf unity of Apjjerception. It does so because the pure ''T think/' 

although it expresses the principle by which, and in relation to 
which, all objects are determined as such, yet, when taken as 
the expression of that principle, has no value or meaning apart 
from such determination. On the other hand, if we take the 
'' I think'' as expressing the determination of the self as an 
object, it is no longer the pure thought of the ego that is 
in question, but the manifold of inner sense as determined by 
it. And it may be added that, just becaiise of the introduction 
of this manifold, the determination of the objective ego can 
never be adequate to the pure unity of tliought Thus, if w'e 
leave out the data of sense, and look to pure thought alone, we 
have no object at all ; and if we bring in the data of sense, we 

have no object corresponding to the Idea. In the one case, wc 

have an abstract undifferentiated unity of thought %*hich, as so 
isolated, does not determine itself as an object a£ all ; in the 
^ other case, we have a manifold of sense which may be deter- 
‘^mined as an object in relation to this unity, but cannot be com- 
pletely brought back to it so as to extinguish the traces of its 

external origin ; for “ the understanding in us men is no 

n feculty of perception, nor, wlien this is given in sense, can it 
take it up into itself, in such a w^ay as to combine, as it were, 
the manifold of its own perception."^ ^ 

SttoKto It is the former of these abstractions W which ICant mainly 
V 'directs his attention here. As was indicated in tiie last 
\ . V chapter, complete determination of an objet^may be regarded 
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as a syllogisni, in which the judgment which determines it 
is carried back to its ultimate conditions, hfow, in this point 
of view, the unity of self-consciousness in jDure thought, the '' I 
am I/' seems the very ideal of perfect determination, for in it 
we have the necessary difference of subject and object dissolved 
in perfect iMiity ; and the I '' so determined seems* to he<pom- 
plete in itself — a res com]jlda in Spinoza’s sense, which needs 
nothing extraneous on which it may be Ijased or through whicir 
it may be determined. But, Kant finds that — s% far at least 
as the theoretical reason is concerned — this jnire self-deter- 
mination of the ego is not wdiat it pretends to be, nor what 
the Eational Psychologists take it to be. It is only by reflexion 
upon, and abstraction from, the deterniination of external objects, 
that we- arrive at the judgment by whicli the object of inner 
sense is deteriuined ; and it is only by abstraction even from that 
object that we reach the '' I am,” or “ I am I ” of pure thought. 
The analytic judgment of self-consciousness in which the I ’’ 
determines itself, presupposes the synthetic judgment hy which 
tliemianifold of sense is determined ; and all that the analytic 
judgment does is to carry us back to the abstract unity presup- 
posed in such synthetic ju^lgment. But to regard the ego in 
this sense as a subject purely determined by itself, is to 
elevate an abstraction into the place of a res (miiflcta, and to 
'' take the possible ahstracfAo% from my empirically determined 
existence, for the consciousness of a possible separate existence 
of my tliinking self.”^ To elevate this abstraction into the"" 
consciousness ^of a real inde 2 )endent existence of the self would 
require, as I&nt thinks, an intuitive understanding — an uiicler- 
staiiding whicli does not need to wait for perceptions to deter- 
mine, hut which, hy its pure activity, produces its own 
perceptions. Qo:, failing that, there would be required some 
principle which should make it imperative for me to regard my 
own existence in this absti^action, and which should in this waj* 
give me practica!f*assura3^ce of the real independence of the 
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thinking self. This last-possibility, however, we have to leave 
out of account in dealing with the theoretical reason, 

Thoughitsup- There is, however, one aspect in which Kant admits- that 

; plies af regula* ■ 

pjyc&gy? “ possible abstraction '' has a value for theoretical reason. 

It Is thl^ source of an Idea, or regulative principle, which we 
can ^et before us in our empiric determination ^^^f the ego, 
^ though we know that we can never realise it. As ohjee- 
•tive principles of the determination of the self, the principles 
of Eatioiial JE\sychology have no theoretical value ; but they 
supply a directive ideal for Empirical Psychology. For the Idea 
of a '' simple indejiendent intelligence,” which is '' unchangeable 
ill its self-identity as a person, but stands in community with 
other things without it,” furnishes us with principles of 
systematic unity for the explanation of the phenomena of the 
soul.” Ill conformity with that Idea, therefore, I endeavour to 
represent all the determinations of the soul as in one single 
subject ; I try as far as possible to deduce all its process from a 
single fundamental faculty ; I regard all its changes as belong- 
ing to the states of one and the same permanent being ; aifd I 
keep all its acts entirely distinguislied from phenomena in 
space. This simplicity of the substgnce of the soul, tliis self- 
identity, etc., '' are, however, to be taken merely as the schematic 
^ projection of the Idea as a regulative priiici])Ic, and nut pre- 
supposed as the real ground for the properties of tlio soul. For 
these properties may rest on quite otlier grounds altogether 
luiknown to us ; and, at any rate, the assumed predicates of the 
; , ^ soul — even if they should be supposed to be its real properties 

— constitute an idea which could not possibly be presented in 
the concrete, ikoin such a p.sycIiologieal Idea, however, nothing 
hut good can come, if we only take care not to let it pas.s for 
, more than a mere idea, ir., a principle wd^i holds good 
. , ,, , merely in relation to the systematic use oFreason in detonnin- 
- But pure self, iiig tlio phenomena of the soul.” ^ 

■ coBsefousnesg 

Ob. ' this riew of Kant it is not jueoessiu)' to make any „ 

■' were purely ,, , . 

au5,lyticj, < , ^ 682; B.-flO, 
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detailed criticism, after what has hc^ai said in the last four 
chapters. It is true that pure self-consciousness is logically 
postmor to the consciousness of objects, though we have always 
to remeiiflber that the developed consciousness of objects implies • 
it. It is true also that, as divorced from the coiisciotisness of 
objects, it *oses its meaning. But to tahe it as ‘simpl;^ the 
consciousness of a 'unity whicli manifests itself in the deter- 
mmation of a given manifold, is a mistake. It manifests itself 
also in that which Kant calls the analytic judgment 
of self-consciousness, but which, as has already been shown, 
is as truly a synthetic movement of thought as that by which 
objects are determined. hTo doubt, in this opposition, the deter- 
mination of the self is not merely in negative relation to the 
determination of the object. The conscious self implies the object 
to which it opposes itself; but this is not to he interpreted as 
if it meant that the ego is merely the abstraction of the unity 
for which objects exist. Eather, what it means is that neither 
the object nor the self for which it is can be characterised 
so long as they are simply opposed ; and that, therefore, 
we must go on to cpialify each by its necessary relation to the 
other. The defect of Kantfs view lies in his misconceiving this 
progressive jnovement towards a more comprehensive unity as 
if it were a regressive movement upon the simple unity whiclx 
is prior to all difference ; or rather, as if it were that alone. 

For it may be admitted that the progress is at the same time 
a regress, in so far as it is in the last synthesis, by which the' 
diflerence of consciousness of objects and self-consciousness is 
transcended, that the fi.rst unity presupposed in that difference 
is clearly brought into view. And, in truth, Kant is 'not faithful • 
to the purely regressive method when he supposes that an Idea 
or Ideal of kinifittvledge beyond actual knowledge arises out of 
the pure analytic finity of self-consciousness. Such an idea 
could not arise out of the mere abstraction of tlie unity present 
in the conscioustSSss of p>jects ; for, out of such abstraction, no 
idea could possibly , arise %Mch should go beyond the conscious- 
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ness from which it was abstracted. It is oiilj in so far as the 
unity of subject and object in sell-consciousness is an idea 
which involves a synthesis not present in the consciousiress of 
objects, i,e., is a consciousness which includes and go^s beyond 
that consciousness ; that it can furnish an idea in relation to 
whicdi that consciousness may be seen to be defective, or, in 
XanUs language, plienomenal. Kant, therefore, is inconsistent 
"when he reduces the self to the unity implied in the conscious- 
ness of objects and at the same time makes it the source of an 
idea, which is more than our reflexion upon that unity. Or, he 
forgets that this reflexion, if in one point of view it is merely 
a revelation of the unity that underlay the consciousness of 
objects, in another point of view is the creation of a new object, 
the appearance of which altogether changes the consciousness 
of objects upon which it supervenes. 
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Ti ATIOXAL Cosmology deals with the idea of the world 


M ^ the idea of the 

JLIj j I tj (? 1 • T T worldwiththe 

as a totality oi phenomena in one time and space. In hypothetical 

syllogism. 

this world, as transcendental Logic has shown, every phenome- 
non is determined in relation to other phenomena. It is 
determined in time, by relation to preceding and coexisting 
phenomena ; in space, by relation to coexisting phenomena ; 
and except through such relations it could not be determined 
as an object at all. Yet siich determination of phenomenon by 
phenomenon^ is never complete and final ; for the determining 
phenomenoij^ requires to he determined by another phenomenon, 
and that by another, and so on cul injinihmi. If, then, reason 

demands a complete and final determination of objects in the 

. . . ■ ' ■ ' '•* . • ^ 
phenomenal world, it demands something which, in this region 

of knowledge at least, can never be attained. For here every 
answer gives birth to a new question, and no conclusive answer 
can ever be given. How, that reason does make such a demand, • 
has already been shown. The hypothetical syllogism of formal 
Logic puts us the track of an idea of reason which should ex- 
press the completion of the empirical regress, and so enable us 
to comprehend the world of phenomena as a whole, bounded 

and limited onl/ty itself. • TUsitogivee 

How, the peculiarity of 4he problems of reason which are Sormiut. 
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connected with this idea is, that they immediately take the 
form of dilemmas. They offer us a choice of alternatives, 
in one or o|dier of which, according to the law of excluded 
^ middle, truth must lie. The ' unconditioned totality ‘'of |)heno- 
mmial Synthesis’ must consist either in a finite or infinite 
serie^s, in a series which has, or one wdiich has ^ not, a be- 
^ ginning. In the former case, we can reach totality only by 
^"discovering the nnconditioned condition which forms the first 
member of the series; in the latter ease, we can reach totality 
only by summing up the series of conditions, which, as infinite, 
is unconditioned. 

Let us, then, takiim those in each class of categories that 
wOTid fn^aee give rise to a series, consider what are the different forms 
and time. dilemma that arise when we follow the regTessive movement 
of reason from the conditioned to the unconditioned. In the 
first place, phenomena are extensive magnitudes, whether we 
regard them as in space or as in time. Now, phenomena as in 
time constitute a series ; for a time is determined as such only 
by relation to a preceding time ; and (as time is not perceived 
by itself) a phenomenon in time is determined as such only by 
relation to a preceding f)henomenoiT. But totality in the syn- 
thesis of phenomena in time cannot be attained, except by 
— tracing them back to a first phenomenon, which ip determined 
in time in relation to no previous phenomenon ; or, if this is 
^ , impossible, by summing up the infinite series of times and 

'phenomena in them. And the same, muicdis riwlandis, liolds 
good of objects in space ; for though space itself is not serial, 
the synthesis, by which we determine phenomena in s],)aee, is 
^ serial We can determine one space only by relation to 
another space, and that again by relation to another beyond it ; 
and so also (as space is not perceived by itself^ we can deter- 
mine a phenomenon as in space only by reference to another, 

. , ' and so on ad infinitum. Bor totality of syntliesis, therelbre, we 

must be abl^ either to reach a last ph{!iiomenS& in space, or aka 
; . to sum up the infinite series of spjiKses and phenomena in thenn 
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In the second place, matter, or the cfbject of external percep- 
tion has intensive quantity ; in other words, it is never simple of 
or incBvisible ; for every space is made up of si3acgs, and every . 
spatial phenomenon, therefore, must be regarded as made up of * 
parts, which are the conditions of its existence as whole. 

Hence, we Cannot complete our knowledge of any external 
object unless we divide it into its ultimate parts, and # 

enumerate them all. But to do this would imply that we*^ 
ure able, either to reach simple and indivisible parte, or to sum 
up an infinite series of parts within parts. 

Ill the third place, under the head of Eelation, aE pheno- 
mena, as objeots in time, aio determined as effects of causes, 
which, in their turn, are effects of other causes ; and the 
totality of synthesis, according to the category of causality, 

■cannot be attained unless we are able either to reach a cause 
wliich is not an effect, a ccviisa su% or to sum up an infinite 
series of causes. . 

Lastly, under the head of Modality, we have seen that ^e^necesauy ^ 
phenGmena, as objects, are in themselves contingent, or only 
hypothetically necessary, i.e., necessary on the presupposition of 
the existence of something •else : we cannot, therefore, reach the 
imconditioneil totality of synthesis, unless we are able either to 

. 'V ■ ^ 

discover an |xisteiice which contains the eonditions of its pos- 
sibility in itself, an absolutely necessary Being, or to sum 
up an infinite series of phenomena, which are contingent in . 
thenivselvcs^, but necessary in relation to each other 

In all these cases we start with given phenomena, and seek S 
for the complete conditions of their possibility ; and in all, 
reason may be satisfied, either with an absolute beginning, or a * 
completed infinite series. '' In the latter case, the series is 
without limit r^parte priori (without beginning), i.e., it is in- 
finite, yet given as Tx wliole, though the regress in it is never 
completed, and can only be called iMmitially infinite. In the 
former case, thereis a in the series ; and, if consider the 
^ A.%15 : B. 442. 
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^ time that has passed, tlifit first is a worlchheginning ; if we con- 

sider space, it is a n'orlcl-limit ; if we consider the parts of a 
limited given whole, it is that which is dmpU ; if we took to 
^ causes, it is the absolute self -activity (freedom) ; if consider 
the exi^oence of changeable things, it is the absolute necemty 
of ^ 

Now these problems are not arhitrary ; the7 are forced upon 
^ us by the nature of reason itself. If there is an illusion in the 
dilemmas upon wdiich they drive us, it is at least a natural 
illusion. We cannot avoid asking the questions, for on our 
asking them depends all the movement of our reason ; and 
when we ask them, we seem inevitably to be forced to accept 
one or other of the alternative answers. 

prior to any minute examination of the reasoning 
deaSfg bj wliich they are supported, we may see that both the alterna- 

■'thena, '■ 

tive solutions of the problems of reason mmt be illusory. 
For the questions asked b)^ reason must he answered, if 
answered at all, by the understanding, which alone enables 
us to determine any object as such ; and yet no synthesis of 
the manifold by the principles of the understanding can 
possibly be adequate to the absoiute unity and totality of 
reason. There is a hopeless see-saw between the ^wo laeulties; 
for if we adopt such a conception of the ITncfviiditioiied as 
alone is adequate to the idea of reason, we find it is too great 
^ for the synthesis of tlie understanding ; and if we adopt such u 
conception of it as can be definitely apprelieuded by under- 
- standing, we find that it Is too small for reason. The under- 
standing cannot determine an object absolutely but only hy 
, . relation to another object ; hence it is impossible for it to rest 

in the conception of an absolute beginning; it is equally 
unable to embrace in its synthesis a se.ries-*^whieh has no 
beginning. The consequence, therefore, fs tlmt, in all metO'* 

^ physical conflicts, tlm victor}' remains with the attacking 
party ; and'* reason fluctuates bet\fben t\v?T alternatives so 
:: j y ^ C ; ; h 
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related, tliat tlie negation of the one^' seems necessarily to 
involve the assertion of the other, while yet either, taken by 
itself, involves an absurdity. The strength of ScejDticism has 
always laift in the exhibition of this apparent self-contradiction * 
of reason, according to which everything, which can be assertetl, 
can, with eqital reason, be denied ; its weakness lias lain in^its 
incapacity for explaining the meaning of this self-contradiction. "" 
Yet if it be not explained, Scepticism destroys itself; for,* 

^ like every other rational system or doctrine. Scepticism pre- 
sup2X)ses the general competence of that intelligence, whose 
deliverances in certain specific instance it refutes. If reason 
were utterly incompetent, it could not determine even its own 
incompetence. Criticism, on the other hand, while it shows the 
origin and necessity of the j^roblems of Metaphysics, seeks to 
vindicate the trustworthiness of reason and at the same time 
to limit it ; or, in other words, to j)rove the subjective, at the 
same time that it denies the objective, validity of the Ideas 
of reason. In order to do so much as this, however, it must 
solve* three j)robleins. In the place, it must discover the 
nature and extent of the antinomies of reason, and must show 
that dogmaticcdly insoluble; or, in other words, that, 

whichever of ^ the alternative solutions we adopt, we are led 
into absiirditj' and enntradietion.^^^^ In the jfiaGe, it must 

account for these antinomies, from the nature and relations 
of our faculties. And, lastly, it must show what is the use 
of the ideas of reason, supposing it to be proved that they do 
not enable us to determine any object that is beyond the limits 
of experience. For we cannot vindicate the intelligence 
or avoid the absurdity of absolute scepticism, if we find nothing • 
but illusion in those ideas to which we are driven by the 
necessity of vmson itself. Ho satisfactory result, therefore, 
will be achieved tilF we discover the positive meaning and 
value of these ideas — if not as adding to the amount of human* 
knowledge, then iff least vm necessary to give aim atid direction 
to its progress and systematic unity to its results,^ 

^ A. 421; B. 449, * 
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Proof that Hie xhe fii’st of these problems has already been partially solved. 

we have shown that antinomies arise in connexion with 
dogmatically. extension, or elevation to the unconditioned, o4‘ those 
^ categories which produce a series ; and we hav€ indicated 
ill general what are the problems of rational Cosmology that 
spring out of this process. All that remains lurder this head 
is, to show in detail the nature of the arguments by which the 
' thesis and antithesis of each of these antinomies are supported. 

The relates to the limitation of the world in 

time and space. The thesis is, that “the world had a 
beginning in time, and is also limited in spaced' Tor this 
it may be argued, in regard to time, that, if there were no 
beginning of the world, then, at any given point of time, we 
must say that an eternity has passed, that an infinite 
series, which, m m temnini, cannot be completed, has actually’ 
been completed. Again, if the world has no limits in space, it 
must be an infinite given whole. But a quantum can only be 
given by the successive synthesis of its parts ; and if the whole 
is infinite, as in the case supposed, the synthesis cannot be^ com- 
pleted except in an infinite time, i.c., it can never be completed. 
Hence the denial of either meiiiker of the thesis inrolres mi. 
alsurdity. 

Por the antithesis, that / the world had no liegiiming in 
time, and is unlimitecl in space,' it may be argued that, if the 
world had a beginning, there must have been a time wlien 
it was not. But nothing can begin to be in empty tiine ; ibr 
'' no moment of empty time lias in it a distinctive c'.onditioB, 
by reason of which a thing should be rather than not bed' 
In other words, a relation of an event to empty time, l)y which 
its date should be determined, is impossible; for tlie time 
of one event can only be determined hi relaJ^ion to the time 
of another that precedes it. In like nnfnner, to say tliat the 
,WQvld is limited in space, is to say that there is empty space 
beyond it -by which its limit is 4etermifftd. But a • spatial , 
relation, which is not a relatioife of objects m space, but a 
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relation of objects to space, is impossible. Space, in fact, 
is nothing but ' the possibilit 7 of external phenomena.' ' Em- 
pirical perception is not compounded of phenomena and space " 
as 5^jmm?f<3*eleinents ; for space is a mere form of the relations • 
of possible objects^ and not itself an object to whicli* oth^r 
objects are rtlated. the, clmhial of either menfoer of the 

a7htithesis involves cm alsimlity. 

Here, then, is an absolute Antinomy of reason, demonstrated* 

^ apagogically on both sides. On the one side it is aj-gued, that 
if the world is determined as having no limits in time or 
space, it must be so determined by aii endless synthesis, which 
yet is completed; and, on the other side, that if the world is 
determined as having limits, then empty space and empty 
time must be regarded as actual existences, which limit other 
objects, and not as mere forms of the perception of objects. 

In other woi*ds, phenomenal objects in time and space 
are always related to a ' beyond,’ which itself must con- 
sist of phenonienal objects; yet an endless series of pheno- 
meiial objects is impossible. Eeduced to its essentials, there- 
fore, the reasoning is, that we necessarily determine the world 
in space and time as limbed in extension, yet with equal 
necessity we remove the limit, and relate it to something 
beyond, whicn, in its turn, must be determined as limited, and 
related to soinething beyond, and so on, acl infinitu^n. 

The Antino'iny relates to the divisibility of matter, 

For the thesis, that / every composite substance in the world * 
consists of simple parts, and that there exists nothing which is 
not either itself simple, or composed of simple parts,' it may 
be argued, that, if there be no simple parts, then you cannot « 
annihilate all composition even in thought. But composition 
is, by the very idea of it, an accidental relation — a relation 
which you mn annihflate without annihilating the substances 
compounded. Infinite dividedness, therefore, or composition , 
which is not of isi^nple ptrts, cannot be admitted by any one 
who holds that there is a siii)stantial reality in things beneath 
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their accidents. Tlierefore, the. demal of the thesis involves cm 
absurdity} 

For the antithesis, ^ that no composite thing consists of 
simple parts, and that there does not exist in the fworld any 
silnple#siibstance; it may be argued, that simple parts could 
not exist dll space, for every space is made up, iv)t of simple 
parts, but of spaces. As, therefore, we cannot get rid of com - 
"position in space, so we cannot get rid of it in any external 
object. ITay, we cannot get rid of it in any object at all, either 
external or internal ; for such an object would have to be pre* 
sented to us in a perception that doe>s not contain a manifold; 
and this is impossible. The supposition that the Syo is such 
an object has been sufficiently refuted in the j)receding chapter. 
Hence the denied of the antithesis i/mj(dves cm dbmi^ 

. Here, then, is a second Antinomy of reason proved apagogi- 
cally. The sum of the argument foiy the th is, that an 
infinitely composite substance is a contradiction ; for it would 
be a suhstance entirely made up of external and accidental re- 
lations. And the sum of the argument for the antithesis is, 
that no object of experience, as such, can be simiDle. It is 
noticeable that the argument for thesis is not, in this case, 
derived from the impossibility of completing an in&iite series 
by division (as in the first Antinomy it was derif ed from the 
impossibility of completing an infinite series by composition); 
but from the metaphysical conception of the individual sub- 
stance or monad, which Kant had inherited from the school of 
Leibniz. This inconsistency is another proof how deeply the 
mind of Kant had been impressed with the IiKlividualism of 
his predecessors. T£ Kant, in dealing with the second Antinomy, 
had gone on the same i^nnciple as in dealing with the first 
Antinomy, the essentials of the reasoning w^uld have been, 

1 Kant’s statement of this argument is very obsmn*e. It is nnravelied by 
Hegel ( Werhei III. 208), Hegel remarks tha.t the word ‘ composite ’ is BOt in 
its proper place here ; for it is merely tautology to sfiji^that the composite, as 
such, ■ is made up of simple parts. What ICant means is rather the ‘ con- 
tinuousi' 
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that we necessarily determine the objeq^t in space as limited in 
division, and therefore as simple, yet with equal necessity we 
removq this limit, and regard it again as complex, and so on 
cul inji7iit%m. * 

The third Antinomy relates to the possibility of a first, w 
free, causalitj^. The thesis is, that causality according to the 
laws of nature is not the sole causality from which the phe- 
nomena of the world as a whole are deducible, but that it is" 

; necessary for their explanation also to assume a causality b.y 
freedom/’ For this assertion, it may be argued, that, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, we must seek for the cause of a 
change in some change that has gone before it ; for if a cause 
were not a change, hut something permanent, then the effect 
likewise would he always in existence, or would not be a 
change. According to the same principle, we must seek the 
cause of the causal change in another change, and so on ad 
infinitum. If, therefore, all happens according to the laws of 
nature, a cause of phenomena is always a subaltern, and 
never a first cause: or there is never a sufficient cause for the 
events that happen. And this contradicts the law of causality 
itself. There must, therefore, be a cause not according to the 
laws of nature, hut according to freedom, if the law of causality 
is absolute if denial of the thesis inwhcs an alsurdMy, 

For the afitithesis, that '‘'there is no siich thing as freedom, 
but that everything happens purely according to the laws of 
nature,” it is argued that, if a free causality exists, it must be 
conceived, not only as beginning the series of causes and effects, 
but also as determining itself to begin it, i.e,, “ it must, make 
an absolute beginning, and nothing must precede it or determine 
its action according to permanent laws. But every beginning 
to act presupposes a state of the not yet acting cause, and a 
dynamic first beginning of action presupposes a state which 
has no connexion of causality with the i:)revious state of the, 
same cause, ix,, fqjiows iivro way from it,” But tips is incon- 
' sistent with the law' oh eai^salifcy ; it would, in fact, be the 
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negation of the very icl^a of nature ; for nature and transcen- 
dental freedom are related to each other as law and lawlessness/' 
The denial of the antithesis, therefore, involves an ahsurdity. 

The sum'of the argument for the thesis, then, is, fhat there 
is- a spontaneity or free causality, because without it the law of 
causality comes into contradiction with itself, syice, in that 
“ case, no sufficient cause can ever be given for anything ; and 
the sum of the argument for the antithesis is, that there is no 
free causality, because, if it existed, it would be uncaused, and 
so would contradict the law of causality. Thus the principle 
of causality at once j)osits an absolute beginning, and yet 
negatives an absolute beginning, and the alternate position and 
negation leads to an infinite series. 

The fourth Antinomy relates to the possibility of a necessary 
Being. For the thesis, which declares that there is a neces- 
sary being belonging to the world, either as its part or its 
cause,” it is argued, that the world of experience, being a world 
in time, contains a series of changes, each of which is hypc^- 
thetically necessary, or, in other words, made necessary by a 
condition that precedes it. Whatever is thus conditioned,, 
however, presupposes a complete ^series of conditions up to 
that which is unconditioned or absolutely necessary. There is, 
therefore, an absolutely necessary being implied in all change. 
And this necessary being belongs to the world 0 / experience, 
and is not outside of it. For the beginning of a seiies of 
changes in time cannot be determined, except in relation to 
something that has preceded it in time, or lias existed in the 
world of experience at a time when it did not exist To go 
out of the world of experience would involve a yLera[3am^ eh 
aXXo yevo9, and would lead to a different kind of necessity 
from that which is wanted. For our argument is from the?' 
oontingent to the necessary. Now, the contingent, in tlic senst '3 
in which that word is applied to objects of experience, mean^^ 
that which |ias a cause in somethii]g otheiydian itself, some- : 
thing which existed previously. Bixb the contingent in the 
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pure conception of it (which, of course, abstracts from, the 
conditions of experience) is that of which the opposite is not 
self-contradictory. And we can never say that what is con- 
tingent in the one sense is contingent in the other. Hence, when 
we argue from the contingent of experience to the nejessaijy, 
we must argue to a being who is nece>ssary in an, empirical 
sense, a necessary being in the world, and not out of it. ^Tlie - 
denial of the thesis, therefore, involves a>n ahsxirclity, ' • 

For the antithesis, that there is no necessary being either 
• in the world or out of it/' it is argued that, in the first place, 
such a necessary being cannot be m the world. For if so, then 
there must be an unconditionally necessary, i.e., an uncaused, 
beginning of the series of cosmical changes ; or, if not, then the 
infinite series of changes, each of which is contingent, must, as 
a whole, be absolutely necessary. But the former supposition 
is inconsistent with the dynamic law of the determination of 
all phenomena in time, and the latter is absurd in itself; for a 
multitude of things taken together cannot be necessary, if no 
one of them possesses necessary existence in itself. In the 
second place, the necessary being cannot be out of the xvorld ; 
for, as the first member of the series of causes of phenomena, 
the causality of the necessary being must lie in time. The 
denial of thc^Mntithesis, therefore, involves an alsurdity. 

The paral?3lism between thesis and antithesis would have 
been more complete, if Kant had not introduced under the 
former the proof that the necessary being must be in the world. 
Overlooking this irregularity, the sum of the argument for the 
thesis is, that there must be a necessary being either in or out 
of the world, because the contingent presupposes the necessary 
and the sum of the argument for the antithesis is, that there 
can be a necessary being neither in nor out of the world : not 
in the world, because^ no being in the world can be absolutely 
necessary ; and not out of the world, because no necessary 
being out of the Jiforld could he causally related to the con- 
tingent in the world. In short, we necessarily explain the 
, YOL. IL . D 
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contingent by the necessary, but every necessity we can reach 
is only hypothetical, i.e., contingent. 

TOetioiieotod These, then, are the four antinomies of rational costnology. 

tcespstorm ■ ^ 

They are no more and no fewer, because the number of the 
ooUeltodanti. c^egoiites whicli give rise to a series are just so many. It is 

theses an op- ^ 

posite system. liowever, that the solutions given of Uiese dmereiit 

* problems are not unconnected, but that all the theses natiiraily 
gather themselves into one system of philosophy, and all the 
antitheses yito another and opposite system. The same tone of 
mind, the same general interests, speculative and practical, 
which lead us to accept the thesis or the antithesis respectively 
. in one case, lead us to accept it in all the other cases. In this 
way there arises, on the one side, a system of ' Dogmatism of 
pure reason,' and, on the other side, a system of Empiricism, 
which often slides into a dogmatic Materialism. And, if for 
the moment we abstract from the question of the truth of these 
rivaT systems, it is easy to see that, for the maintenance, of 
both, there are powerful motives, siaringing out of tlie most ' 
pressing needs and tendencies of our moral and intellecftual 
nature. To believe that the world is not eternal and infinite, 
but that it had a beginning and h^s a limit to its extension in 
space; that everything is not divisible and transitory, but that 
there exists an indissoluble unity of substance, if ftowhere else, 
at least in the self-conscious intelligence; that a fpiritual being 
is a free causality, and not like other things bound in the 
chains of nature and fate ; and that the order of ntitaurvis 
the ultimate fact to which our tlioughts are limited, but that 
beyond the contingent world tliere is a necessary Being, who is 
n its first cause — all this gives support to our moral and religi<.)us 
life, as well as satisfaction to our liighest intellectual craving.^. 
If our view were limited to the phenoniena of sensible experi- 
ence, we could not believe in a God, on* a higher destiny for 
. ourselves : if we conceived the law of nature to be the ultimate 
truth of things, we could not hold the -absoluteness of the ’ 

, imperative of duty ; our deepest m^ral experiences of repentance 
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and change of character would have to*he regarded as illusory, • 

and, at the same time, the architectonic impulse of reason, which 
seeks t(5 refer all science to one principle, would necess^arily remain 
iinsatisfiect On the other hand, Empiricism, when it bids us seek * 
empirical conditions for every conditioned event or exnstenee, 
when it reitises to admit the conceptions of an indivisible 
existence, a free causality, and a necessary Being, has this great 
recoinmendation, that it “ keeps the iinderstaiidiiig to its own 
vsphere, the sphere of possible experience, by tli« discovery 
of whose laws alone it can extend without limit its certain and 
definite knowledge.” So long as Empiricism takes its prin- 
ciples in this sense, as waruiiigs not to quit the region within 
which definite knowledge is possible, it is strong and, indeed, 
unassailable. Its danger lies in this, that it is apt to become 
dogmatic in its turn, and to assert that no other region exists. 

And, when it does so, it not only sets itself in opposition to the 
moral and religious consciousness of men, but also lays itself 
open to the same objections which it brings against its adver- 
sary. Eor, as we have seen, the assertions, that the world is 
without beginning or limit, and that there is no simple sub- 
stance, no free causality, aiM no necessary being, are not less 
groundless and self-contradictory than the coiinter-assertions of 
the dogmatism of pure reasond " 

We seem then to stand in this peculiar position that there source of 

^ thoantniomiof 

are certain questions, which we are driven by our very nature Jj^scove^ibie^ 
to ask, and to answer in one of two ways. But if we answer 
them in one wuiy, we come into collision with the principles 
which underlie our moral and religious life, and even with tliat 
highest ideal of knowledge which springs out of the very 
nature of our iiitelligeiice ; and if we answer them in the other 
way, we confuse our understanding by mixing dreams with 
realities, things which we cannot, with things which we can, 
verify ; and we are diverted from investigations that can be 
pursued indefinitely with ever-increasing profit, to\ fruitless 
. ^ A, 462 ^q . ; B. 490 seq. 
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effort after that which ^dways eludes us. Since, then, interests 
which we cannot surrender are ranged on each side of this 
necessary but insoluble problem, it behoves us to consider, 

• whether we* cannot throw light upon it by a discovery of the 
vftry scMirce of the problem in the nature of our intellectual 
faculties. ' # 

ITow, in the first place, it may safely be asserted a i?riori 
'that it is not impossible in this case to discover the cause 
of the di^culty. For this is one of those departments of 
knowledge in which we must be able to answer every question 
we are able to ask. The answer must come from the same 
sources out of which the question itself arose. In the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of nature, this is not the case ; 
there our knowledge is often insufficient to solve the problems 
suggested by the phenomena we have observed. But in Ethics 
no problem can be insoluble ; we must be able to discern what 
is right and wrong, for right and wrong involve responsibility, 
and there can be no responsibility except where there is. 
knowledge. And so also in transcendental philosophy, 

^ '' the same conception, which makes it possible to ask the 

question, must enable us to answ’-^r it/’ seeing tliat the o])jeet 
is presented only through that very concei^tiou.'^ Tlie idea 
^ which reason gives us of tlie object is in fact out only reason 

for saying that the object exists, and tlierefore all possilde 
questions as to the nature of the object are merely questions as 
to the contents of the idea. Hence there is no presimiptiou in 
^ our pretending to solve the problem, nor can we e.sefipe fitnu 
the obligation of solving it by alleging the limits of our 
n intelligence. 

' heimS^ To the questions of Eational Bsychology we gave no answer, 
our ‘faculty lor HO aiiswer was the answer. The problem was to determine 

of Ideas.' 

the transcendental subject as an object «r thing in itself, autl 
: , , ' , , all that could be said by way of solution was that the tran- 

: . • . . - scendeutal- subject cannot be detewnined es an object at all ■ 

^A. 477 ; B. 605. 
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But the case is difierent with the questions of Eatioiial Cos- 
mology ; for here we have to do with ideas, of which both the 
object and the empirical synthesis required for it^ conception 
are given ;* and the questions which the reason suggests relate 
only to the continuation and completion of this synthesis so as 
to embrace aTi absolute totality. In other words, the ideas in 
questio3i do not relate to a thing in itself, which, as such, can- 
not be known at all, but to the objects of experience, which can 
* be and are known. Only we must observe that tke question 
is not, what can be given in concreto in experience, but only 
what lies in the idea itself; for the empiricar synthesis can only 
approximate to the idea (but never enable us to “ envisage it 
in an object). “Aik the questions of rational Cosmology, in 
short, must be capable of being answered out of the idea alone; 
for that idea is a mere product of reason, which consequently 
cannot disclaim the obligation to answer questions about it, 
or throw the difficulty over upon the unknown object.”^ In 
other words, understanding presents us with an object in rela- 
tion to other objects, through the synthesis of the empirically 
given manifold, and reason suggests the idea of a world, an 
absolute totality of objects, determined by such synthesis. And 
as this idea relates to experience alone, and yet no object ade- 
quate to it 0411 be given in experience, reason must determine 
out of itself alone its objective meaning and value. We cannot, 
therefoi’e, take refuge in assertions of our ignorance, as if the 
idea had an object independent of itself. The object can be 
preseirted to us, if at all, only thrdugli the idea ; and if it 
be found that the idea is inadequate to determine the object, 
then it is also inadequate to tell us that there is any object at 
all. Thus the question will be solved critically, by the dis- 
covery that the idea has only a subjective value, if.it cannot be 
solved dogmatically hj the determination of the object in 
question. But in any case, critically or dogmatically, reason' 
must answer all its own <faestious. 

r ; B. 507. 
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imposaibility Now the Consideration of the Antinomies has shown the 

of ii ijhffmaiic 

Sitinomiei!^'® impossibility of a dogmatic answer : it lias shown us in all the 
cases that, if we suppose the question settled in one way, the 
• empirical regress necessary to realise the idea of the imcon- 
dftioned is too large to be accomplished by the understanding 
in its empirical synthesis ; and that if we determine it in 
the other way, the empirical regress accomplished by the 
wto. '■understanding ib too small iox XIiq idea of reason. In other 
words, when we determined the question one way, we were 
obliged to think of an infinite series as completely giYen, ie., of 
a finite infinite ; and when we determined it the other way, we 
were obliged to think of a finite beyond which nothing conld he 
given, i.e., of an infinite finite. If, then, exj^erience, which alone 
can give reality to any conception, altogether fails to realise 
this idea, it follows that it is nothing hut an idea, a thought 
without an object ; and we must seek for its meaning and 
value somewhere else than in such an object.^ 

Possibility of Oil the other hand, Transcendental Idealism offers us a 

critical solu* 

tionofthem. critical soliitioii of the difficulty, enahling us to detect the 
illusion, which has led to the objective interpretation of t lie 
cosmological ideas, and at the same time to see their real 
subjective value. For it directs our attention to tlic fact, that 
the objects which we know in experience, are merely pheno- 
menal, ie,, that they have no existence in themselves, apart 
from onr empirical knowledge of them. If this he true, it is 
obviously absurd to speah of such objects as Iiaving attributes, 
which, by their very nature, cannot be experienced. Sjiaee 
and time are mere forms of our peioeption, and we can say 
^ nothing whatever as to the presence or absence, in objects in 
space and time, of qualities that could nut possibly be ]>er- 
ceived. Tlie questions of rational Cosmology cannot bo 
answered, because they cannot rationally be asketl Thus, cv/,, 
Jit is only in a confusion between phenomena and tilings in 
themselves, ^hat any one can ever ra’^e, or dkcuss, the problem, 
^A. 490; B./ilS, 
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wlietlier the world is finite or iiifimte«in extension. Properly 
speaking, it is neither the one nor the other ; for the world, as 
an object of experience, can never be determined either way. 
We spealv?* indeed, of a phenomenon as having attributes of its 
own : but this does not mean that it has any predicates •in 
itself apart rfrom our perceptions of it ; it means merely, that 
we (and all beings like us) under certain conditions have 
certain experiences. ''That there may be inhabitants in the 
moon, though no man has ever observed them, must certainly 
be admitted, but this means only that in the possible progress 
of experience we might come upon them : for everything is 
real that stands in one context with a perception, according to 
the laws by which in experience we proceed irom one percep- 
tion to another” But to say that a thing is real in the sense 
that it might be perceived, and to say that it exists apart from 
all perception, are quite different things. " To call a pheno- 
menon a real thing before it is perceived, either means that, in 
the progress of experience, we must come upon such a percep- 
tion, or it means nothing at all.” It may indeed be said that 
our sensibility is a receptivity, and that, when it gives us ideas, 
we must explain those ideg.s by a non-sensuous or intelligible 
cause that affects us ; but of this cause we laiow nothing. We 
cannot perceive it as an object, and when we call it the tran- 
scendental object, this is merely" that we may have something 
that corresponds (as an activity) to the sensibility as a recep- 
tivity.” To this transcendental object we may, if we will, 
ascribe all the content of our possible perceptions, and we 
may speak of it as given in itself before all experience. "Thus, 
we may say that the real things of past time are given in the 
transcendental object of experience ; but for us they are objects 
and realities of past time only in so far as we represent to our- 
selves, that a regressive series of perceptions would lead to 
them as conditions of the percei:)tions of the present moment.”^ 
And in like manner, when we speak of things existing, which 
we have not perceived, we^can only mean that they are con- 
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tainecl in a part of experience to which we may advance from 
the point we have already reached. It is all one to say 
that, in emjDirical progress through space, I would com^ upon 
• stars which are a hundred times farther off than the^’farthest I 
seS, anct to say that such stars may exist in the spaces of the 
universe, fhough no man has perceived or ever l^dll perceive 
them.”i 

Both the nvui How, as tliis is the case, and as the objects of experience 

systems of 

moiog>4eston experience of them, it is easy to see that 

^otli the rival systems of rational Cosmology rest upon an 
illusion, Tor they both proceed upon the principle that, 
the conditioned being given, the whole series of conditions 
up to the unconditioned is given ; and therefore they seek 
by means of the conditioned, to determine what the uneondi- 
tioned is. How this would be a correct procedure, if the 
things of experience had a nature, which was independent 
of our experience of them ; for, in that case, we, who appre- 
. . hend the conditioned as such, must necessarily apprehend that 
by which it is conditioned. But a phenomenon is nothing, 
apart from the perception of it. When we aiipreliend it as 
conditioned, this only means thaJ^, as an empirical object, 
it is connected, according to necessary laws of thg understand- 
ing, with other perceptions. Hor can we kno^^" with what 
other perceptions it is connected, except in so far as these 
: ' perceptions are actually given in sense. When, therefore, 

we have determined an empirical object as conditioned, (and 
^ of necessity we must thus determine it), all that we know ]>y 
this means is a j)henomenon, and the law of its connexion with 
r other phenomena. But while we are thus enabled to seek out 
these other phenomena, and have, moreover, in the Analogies of 
Experience a criterion, by which we may recognise them 
i when we find them, we cannot determine a priori what they 

are. On the other hand, we do know a priori, tlmfe in this 
process of c>9nnecting phenomenon wfch pheiitnneuQn, ^ve never 
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can come to an ultimate object, an object whicli has no further ^ 

relation or condition. Consequently, so long as we speak of 
phenomena, we cannot say that the conditioned Joeing given, 
the unconditioned is given with it; but only that the condi- • 
tioned being given, the unconditioned is set before us as 
to Ic • The illusion of rational Cosmology is that it takes 

the problem for its own solution. It is true that the mere con- , 

cep tions of the conditioned and the unconditioned are necessarily 
related to each other, and we cannot have the one without sugges- 
tion of the other ; but this does not by any means imply that, 
when we know the' conditioned, we immediately know the 
whole series of its conditions, and so the unconditioned. For 
here the conditioned, as an object of knowledge, is not a mere 
conception, but an experience; ix., a perception determined 
by a conception. If then we argue from the conditioned, 
which is given empirically, to the unconditioned, 'which is not 
so given, we are committing a sopJiisma figiLvae didionis ; 
are taking the conditioned in two senses. In the major, when 
we say : ' The conditioned implies the unconditioned/ we mean 
the mere conception of the conditioned; but in the minor, 
when we say : ' This pheno«nenon is conditioned/ we mean the 
conception applied to an empirically given matter. The 
merely forn^l or logical principle/ that the premises are 
presupposed in the conclusion, in Which abstraction is made of 
all time-conditions, is thus changed into the material principle ^ 
that one phenomenon m time being given, the totality of the 
regressive synthesis of phenomena is given along with it} 

We see, then, that the real solution of the Antinomies 
of rational Cosmology is, that the quarrel is about nothing ; 
for it is about the objects of experience, viewed as if they were 
altogether independent of experience. In spite of the apparent 
contradiction of the thesis and antithesis, they may be, 
and indeed are, both untrue ; for the condition is absent; 
under -which alone eithSr predicate can be appiied to the. 

1A.'^497? B. 525, 
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subject. If it be saidirthat either a body smells well, or it 
does not smell well, it may be answered that there is a 

third possibility, viz., that it does not smell at all. So here ; 

when it is said that the world is either finitely or infinitely ex- 
tended in space, it may be answered that it is neither the one 
nor the other ; for both alternatives presuppose that the phe- 
nomenal world exists as a thing in itself, independent of our 
perception. But the phenomenal world is nothing in itself ; 
it is neither finitely nor infinitely extended, for it exists only 
in an experience which never is completed. At any point the 
regress is finite, but at no point is it terminated^ 

We have now answered two of the questions wliicli we 
proposed to ourselves ; we have discussed the nature and 

extent of the Antinomies of Eeason, and we have traced them 

back to their origin in the nature of our faculties. It remains 
for us to consider the third question, — what is the function 
of the transcendental Ideas out of which the Antinomies 
spring, or what particular purpose do they fulfil in the 
organisation of knowledge, — seeing that they do not enal)Ie 
us to determine the nature either of phenomena, or of tilings 
in themselves. And to this, aftey what has been said, tlie 
answer is not difficult. "The i^rinciple of reason, 2>roperly 
speaking, is merely a rule which commands a contiSiial regress 
in the series of the conditions of given phenomena, and nuA^er 
allows that regress to stop at any point, as if it had there 
reached the unconditioned.’' It is no cmisUtM'kr but only 
a regidative princqfie. It does not enable us to aiitieipate 
what will be discovered in experience, but merely directs us 
continually, to widen and extend our experience to the utmost. 
It does not tell us " what the object is, but simply liow tlie 
empirical regress is to be carried out so as to arrive at the 
complete conception of the object.” 

h We now proceed in the light of what has been said to solve 

^ This however does not, as we shall immcfliately see, excliKle a somewhat 
different view in regard to the dynamical antinomies. 
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the Antinomies of Eeason. As regards^the first two Antinomies, 
which relate to ideas of a Mathematical Transcendent, we need 
only repeat tYi^ihoth cdternatims me false . The world has not 

a limit iii time or siiaee, nor is it given as nnlimited ; but the ^ 
empirical regress finds at no point an absolute terminus. Jn other 
words, spac^ and time, and the world in space and time, are to 
be regarded not as infinitely or finitely extended, but as in- 
finitely (or, as Kant puts it, indefinitely^) extensible. Again, 
space and matter in it are not to be regarded as actually 
divided into a finite or infinite number of parts, but as infinitely 
divisible. As regards the last two Antinomies, which deal 
with a Jdynamical Transcendent, we may also say that both 
alternatives are false, if they be tahen as relating to the world of 
experience. Kor it is certain that a free cause and a necessary 
being cannot be given in expexieiiee, and it is equally certain 
that an infinite series of causes or hypothetical necessities 
cannot be so given. In this sense, therefore, the solution of "" 

these Antinomies must be the same as that of the others ; the 
series of conditions is infinitely extensible, but not infinitely 
extended. But there is a peculiarity of the dynamical po uynamican 

principles which distinguishes tliem, in this reference, foidloiutioT’ 

from the mathematical principles.^ The peculiarity is, that 
they expre^ *a synthesis of elements, which are not necessarily 
homogeneous. The mathematical synthesis necessarily proceeds 

^ In the eighth section of the chapter on the Antinomy of Rtafson, Kant con- 
siders the use of the terms ad infimfum and ad mdefimtum. The former, he • • 

says, may always be used in case of progress, in producing a straight line ) 
because in progress it is not required that the members should be given, but only 
capable of being given. In the case of regress he makes a distinction ; we may 
say that a piece of matter is divisible ad infnitum, for here the whole to be 
divided is given ; but of the regress to a beginning of the world in time, or a • 
limit of it in space, we should say that it is ad indejinitum, for though another 
member of the seines is always possible, and, therefore, we are entitled to seeh 
for it, we cannot say that we must be able to find it. This distinction does not 
seem to have any rational basis, for, on Kant’s theory of experience, the parts 
of a definite space are not actually in it as parts prior to division, any more 
than all previous times are actmlhj in the present. And th.o poUTitiai existence' 
is the same in both cases. * % 

^ A peculiarity discussed above, 453 seq., 516 seq. 
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from parts in space to ]parts in space, from events in time to 
events in time. Hence, when, by the aid of such synthesis, 
we seek to j)ass from the conditioned to the nncondilioned, 
we must take the unconditioned as homogeneous '^with the 
coiTditioffied. We must explain a quantitative finite by a 
quantitatiVfe infinite. And thus we are entangM in an in- 
soluble contradiction; for we are driven to put imdei the 
conditions of experience that which cannot be made an object 
of experieng;e. In this case it is evident that every possible 
answer to the questions of the reason must be equally false. 
But in the case of the dynamical principles, we may escape 
from such a dilemma, because the terms connected by these 
principles may be heterogeneous. The elements related as 
cause and effect, necessary and contingent, need not, so far as 
they are determined by these categories, have any similarity. 
Hence, when we pass by the aid of these categories from the 
conditioned to the unconditioned, we do not heeessarily regard 
the former as in any way ife the latter. ‘While, therefore, in 
the former case, we had to look for the unconditioned in the 
sphere and under the conditions of experience, and were, there- 
fore, necessarily forced to contradictrourselves ; here we have an 
alternative, for we may look for the unconditioned^ either mthin 
or without the world of experience. And tlni^ it becomes 
possible to suppose that the thesis and antithesis are both true 
in different senses : the one as referring to the relations of 
phenomena within the world of experience, and the other as 
referring to the relation of the phenomenal to the noumenal or 
intelligible world. Here, therefore, we may regard both thesis 
and antithesis as true. The antithesis, that there is no free cause, 
and no necessary Being, is true of the phenomenal world, in 
the sense that the empirical regress can never bring us to 
a cause which is not an effect, or a necessity which is more 
than hypothetical. And yet the thesis, that there is a free 
causality and a necessary Being, ma/aiso be true, in the sense 
that the phenomenal world is a res^dt of the activity of one or . 
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more free causalities in the intelligibly world, and that beneath 
the play of contingency in the former, there is an absolutely 
necess|iry Being in the latter. It is to be observed, however, 
that we ck> not here attempt to ;pTove the existence of a necessary ^ 

Being or of a free causality, but merely to leave room ioi tlipsm 
in ease thej should be otherwise proved. If it cam be demon- 
strated or made probable on other, as, for example, on moral 
grounds, that there is an intelligible world, a world of absolute 
freedom or of absolute necessity, we have shown that^no objection 
to its existence can be based on the principles of causality and 
necessity. Bor these principles, in the sense in which they are 
inconsistent with such fomis of the unconditioned, apply only 
to the world of experience. They are principles, whereby 
phenomena are related to each other, but they cannot be used 
in the same sense to determine the relation of the phenomenal 
to the intelligible world. And it may quite well be the 
case, that the phenomena of the sensible world, which, as 
phenomena, form part of the context of experience, and 
have to be explained in one way in their relation to each 
^ther, may have to be explained in a quite different way, 
when we consider their relation to the intelligible world. The 
principle of causality may, therefore, be used in two senses; 
in one sen'Se,^as applied to phenomena, and as determining the 
relations of these phenomena hi time ; and in another sense, as ^ 
applied to the connexion of phenomena with things in them- 
selves, which are not in time at all. Bor the positive proof * 

of such a connexion we must, however^ refer to another 
place. Here it is sufficient to have pointed out the pos- 
sibility of it, or, in other words, the possibility that pheno- ^ 
mena, and especially the phenomena produced by the action 
of moral beings, have an intelligible, as well as an empirical, 
character. 

The general result of this chapter on the Cosmological Ideas of 

is : — that, as ideas of thy totality of the world of ^phenomena, Rational 

CoBmology. 

lA, 43Sscg.; B. SSSsef?, 
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they have no objective* value, because the phenoinenal world 
exists only in a sensible experience in which totality can never 
be given or realised ; that both the opposite systems of philoso- 
phy, whicli attempt to construe this totality, end in contradiction, 
because*^they both regard objects, which have only an empirical 
reality, as things in themselves ; that, in the case of the Mathe- 
matical Ideas, there is no escape from contradiction except in this 
insight into the falsity of both alternatives; while, in the case 
of the dynamical Ideas, it is possible to reach a somewhat 
more satisfactory result, by referring the predicates of the 
Thesis to the object, as noiimenon, and those of the Antithesis 
to the same object, as phenomenon ; and, lastly, that in relation 
to our knowledge of the world of experience, all four Ideas 
have merely a regulative, and not a constitutive, value ; that is, 
they enable us to set up certain subjective rules, by which the 
greatest possible extension may be given to our miipirical 
knowledge, but they do not supply objective principles, by 
which the nature, either of the objects of experience, or of 
things in themselves, may be determined. 


The problem 
of Eiitional 
Friyeliology. 


In dealing with the Paralogisms ofi Eational Psychology lvanPs 
main effort was to show that, if we detach the consciousness 
of self from its relation to the eonsciousness of c^ijects, or, in 
other words, try to determine the self otherwise than through 
the activity by which it determines the matter of sense in re- 
lation to objects, the self reduces itself to an abstrjict unity of 
which nothing can be said. Plence, even the analytic judgment 
of self-consciousness is impossible, except as it expresses the 
consciousness of the unity of the subject with itself in all 
determination of objects. The attempt to determine the self 
in itself and without reference to any object, empties it of all 
significance and withdraws the ground for the reduplication of 
the ego in the ai^parently tautological judgment '' I am I/' 
And, apart •from this reduplication, the means no more 
than He ’’ or It,'’ It follows, Mien, that .Kant’s ipieBtion, 
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how by a synthetic judgment we are it) get out of ourselves to 
objects, or how we are to get beyond the analytic judgment of 
self-co4isciousness, might Oil his own showiiigv be met by another 
apparently absurd, but really equally reasonable, question, how ♦ 
we are to get ourselves, or, in other words, llfew that 
analytic judgment itself is possible^ But Kant himself has 
shown that the two processes are “correlative/' Self-con- ,, 

scioiisness is essentially a return upon self, which implies a 
going out of self to an object ; yet these must not^be regarded 
as two separate stages of experience, of which one is over 
before the other begins, for the object is fully determined only 
in the return from it. The defect of Kant’s view lay only in 
his conceiving the activity of the ego by which it determines 
objects as a reaction upon a manifold given from without, and 
hence, as a consequence, in his representing the return itself as 
a negative return, which gives rise to a merely analytic judg- 
ment of vSelf- consciousness. In reality, as has been shown, the 

judgment of self-consciousness is not analytic, and not merely 
exclusive of the object. Bor if in it the seif is at first opposed 
to the object, yet as this negative relation is still a relation, 
and even a necessary relation, the truer view is that self-con- 
sciousness mtkidcs t\\Q consciousness of objects while it goes 
' beyond it. ■ 

In the chapter on the Antinomies, Kant is dealing with a it is the 

' opposite ■■ 

problem which is the counterpart of that just mentioned. Jhepg^i^^of 
while in Eational Psychology the attempt was xnade to com- c^sn?oi^gy. 
plete the circle, or, as we may express it, the syllogism of 
self-consciousness, and to determine the self as a res completa, 
a self-determined and selt-eoiitained whole, without taking « 
account of its relation to the objective world ; in Eational Cos- 
mology, on the other hand, the conveivse attempt is made to 
complete the circle or syllogism of the objective conscious- 

^ It will be remembered that |he .gyiitlietio judgment has two aspects: the 
transition from the subjective to the objective, and the enrichment of our 
consciousness of objects with new fte terminations. Of. above p. 267. 
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ness and to determine Jdie objective world as a res co^vplda^ 
without taking any account of its relation to the self. Hence, 
also, the obstacles which defeat these two different attempts to 
extend knowledge beyond experience, are of an opposff.e charac- 
ter. the former case, the bare unity of the mind is found 
to want tiiat 410*6161100, in 'virtue of which alojie it could 
furnish a complete object for thought, or realise the idea of 
knowledge as a syllogism, In the latter case, thought is sup- 
posed to be brought into contact with a difference in the given 
matter of sense, which it is able to combine synthetically by 
means of the conception of an object, but which it can never 
completely overcome, or subordinate to its own unity. In the 
former case, the syllogism of knowledge fails for want of 
material, thus lapsing into an analytic judgment or tautology; 
nay, even the tautology is found to be too "V synthetic ” for it, 
when separated from all given matter. In the latter case, the 
matter is there, but it resists the form so much that thought 
can never return from it upon its own unity. Hence, the 
attempt to determine the object in conformity with the Idea 
gives rise to an endless series of prosyllogisms, which, so to 
speak, can never be completed in one perfect syllogism of 
reason. The straight line of innof upon proof extends itself 


indefinitely, so that the ends can never be brougfit^ogether in 


a circle. Hence, the idea of reason appears only as the demand 
for a completeness of knowledge which, owing to the nature of 
* the subject-matter, can never be realised. 

The two doctriiies, that thought in itself is analytic and 


even tautological, and that tlioiight, as applied to the nmtter 
tiW2)tSa^‘ through its forms, gives rise to contradictions which 

cannot be solved, are necessarily connected with each other, 
ly synfhS?^' Por, if Kant had treated thought as synthetic in itself (ic., if 


its unity had been taken by him as self-determining or self- 
^differentiating), he would not have regarded it as incapable of 
overcoming^ any division between itself and its object, But 


tautology on the one side answers to iiTeconcilable contradic- 
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tion on the other. It is impossible tt) criticise Kant in this 
aspect without refei*ence to Hegel, whose doctrine of the unity 
of opposites was, and was intended to be, a solution of the 
exact diffiCiulty which here presents itself. Perhaps Hegels 
somewhat epigrammatic way of expressing his priiiciples^whicli 
has given ris« to so much misunderstanding, is due to’his effort 
at once to contrast, and to connect, it with the doctrine of 
Kant. Briefly stated, tlie doctrine of Hegel, as opposed to that 
^ of Kant, consists, on the one hand, in the denial tljj^it thought 
in itself is ever merely analytical or tautological ; and, on the 
other hand, in the denial that thought, as af iplied to the matter 
of sense f is ever merely synthetical,^ that in this application 
it is so drawn out of its unity that it cannot return to it. In 
the former point of view, Hegel is continually repeating that 
contradiction is so far from being confined to the four Antin- 
omies of Eationai Cosmology that it is found in every object 
or idea that can be thought. For in every object or idea there 
is diiference as well as unity, and when this difference is made 
ex]plicit, it necessarily gives rise to an antinomy, which we 
must solve either by excluding one of the elements, or by 
finding some deeper conception which will maintain both the 
opposed elements in their unity. However simple or comjdex 
the object mais be — be it mind or matter, be it an atom or a 
world, be it the conception of cause or substance, or even of 
bare unity or being — Hegel points out that each such object, 
each sucll conception, has at least two sides to it, and implies 
something else than itself. Taken in its utmost simplicity, it 
conceals a difference which further consideration enables us to 
recognise. The object of thought is always the one in the 
. many, being in unity with, or in relation to, not-being. And 
wherever there is a difference, there is an implicit contradiction, 
which must be made explicit ere it can be overcome. Thought, 
then, is essentially synthetie ; and that means that it is cmU- * 
tlietio. The apjoarent simi?licity of its first form, -therefore, 

1 externally synthetical. 
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masks an unsolved riddle, wliicli must) be stated as a riddle ere 
it can be solved. The ordinary consciousness, indeed, seems to 
be in harmony with itself ; for each thing is taken by JX as a 
unit without difference, each idea as a simple identity on which 
dlfferer^ce is reflected only from the outside : and thus each of 
its assertfons seems to be made without reference k) any quali- 
fying negation. Eeally at every step it is walking over igncs 
'sitpposilos cineri doloso, over the ashes of controversies which 
have died out for the moment, hut are always ready to be 
lighted up again. A little reflexion is all that is necessary to 
make us realise that our simplest ideas are double-edged tools, 
which cut into the hand that uses them as much as into the 
object to which they are applied. Even the very '' I am I,*' 
which, ill one point of view, is the simplest of all tautologies, 
is found to hold in solution the deepest of ail contradictions, 

\ , the contradiction which it is hardest of all to reconcile. And 

Kant himself, indeed, practically confesses as much when he 
tells us at one time tliat the judgment of self-consciousness is ‘ 
purely analytic, and at another time that in it thought is 
• . ' brought into a more ''awkward pass’" {Vnhequcmlichheit) than 

in relation to any other object, by^reason of the, fact that the 
self there appears both as object and as subject. Eor what is 
this but to acknowledge that the purest unity of tiiought with 
itself involves at the same time the hardest of all tlie opposi- 
tions which thought has to overcome ? 
coSdi^tiL. then, we may say with hlegel that all things 

«ens^o ignores are full of Contradiction ; all perception and all conception in- 
volve difference, and every difference is an imipUoit contradic- 
tion, which in the progress of thought sooner or later must become 
an explicit contradiction. But this explicit contradiction must, 
on penalty of universal scepticism, be solved or reconciled by 
' ; the discovery of a more comprehensive i>rinciple ; for if fchuugiit 

: . cannot make itself self-consistent, it must ultimately Mi into 
p despair of itself and of truth. In mir ordinary consciousness of 

ip the world, indeed, this necessity ^ hidden; many differencas of 
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thought sleep together in unbroken feannony without ever 
coming into active collision. Common sense cuts many a knot 
without ^even being conscious of it. In morality, cjj., it sees no 
difficulty ii? admitting different commands: e.g. 'Thou shalt not * 
kill/ and ‘Thou shalt not steal/ as equally absolute; and itmvoicTs 
any practicaWollision between the two simply by applying one 
principle at one time, and another at another. Thus, while it 
solves the problem of ethics, it often conceals from itself even 
the fact that there was a problem to be solved ; like^the judge, 
who professes to be a mere interpreter of the law, while he is 
really adding to it. Were it not, indeed, for this healthful 
unconsciousness with which, at first, we take different aspects 
of things into our minds without being aware of the contradic- 
tions or difficulties involved in them, the first steps of know- 
ledge would be embarrassed by an anticipation of its ultimate 
problems. But, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
problems are there, that with time and reflexion the contradic- 
tions must ripen, and that in one way or other they must 
be solved. And the whole history of intellectual progress 
is just the history of the development of a consciousness of 
difference into a consciousness of contradiction, and again of 
the consciousness of contradiction into a consciousness of the 
higher princSpip in the light of which the contradiction dis- 
appears.' . ■ ' , , 

If this be true, it follows, that Antinomy is not merely the First stap:e of 

. thought^efoiiiJ 

accidental product of a false negative dialectic, as has been gene- awa?esthccan. 
rally supposed ; nor is it, as is supposed by Kant, an essential SSSoL 
phenomenon of the intelligence merely in its application to one 
set of problems. On the contrary, it is the necessary law of • 
thought in itself, from which it cannot in any region escape. 

The first stage of intelligence, the stage of common sense, . 
is one in which there is an undeveloped consciousness of the 
unity of thought with itself through ail the diversity of its - 
application, and an equally*^ undeveloped consciousness of the 
discordance and opposition oi the different aspects , of things 



1 Of, Spinoza, Etli. IL 10, Schol. “ Tims, while men are eontemi>lathig 
finite things they think of nothing less than of the cli\'ine nature ; and again, 
when they turn to. consider the divine nature, they think of nothing less than 
of the Actions, on which they have formerly built up the knowledge of finite 
things. . , , . Hence it is not wonderful that they are always contradicting 
themselves.” ^ 
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which are gathered together in Iviiowledge. The contradiction 


of objects with each other and with the thought that appre- 
hendvS them, is not yet perceived, and hence no recomliation 
is wanted. The identity is felt through the dhteity, the 
cHversfty through the identity, and no more is required. At 
times, indeed, one aspect of things, is more prominent than 
another. Eeligious emotion lifts man above the divided and 
'fragmentary existence in which, in his secular life, lie usually 
dwells, aiyi makes vividly present to him a unity, which in ^ 
general is but shadowy and uncertain. But he passes through 
the one state of consciousness after the other, without bringing 
them into contact or considering whether they are consistent or 
inconsistent.^ For many, indeed, there never is any conscious 
discord, and hence there never is any effort after inward har- 
mony. But even where the intellectual impulse is feeble, the.,., 
moral difficulties of life are constantly tending to awake in us a 
sense of the differences and oppositions that exist in thought 
and things. And as the mind cannot abjure its faith in itself 
it is forced by the necessity of its own development upon a 
choice between different elements of its life, wliicli seem at 
first to contradict and exclude each other. 


Kant regards Kant, then, in so far as he supposes the law of thought in 

contradiction ■ . ^ 

due not to^the to be a law of identity, is really taking up tlie^^osicion of the 
SfoSgMfbut ordinaryconsciousness forwliich identityand difference, unity and 
to wMch itis multiplicity, affirmation and negation, appear as quite independent 
ideas, and by which each object is regarded as a simple identity, 


or at least a unity of elements or qualities that stand side J\y side 
in it without affecting each other. In other words, he attributes 
to thought, as its absolute nature and law, that simplicity which 
it has only for the unsophisticated, uiireflective consciousness. 
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Hence, he is obliged to regard the syntBetic or antithetic aspect 
of thought as due to the intrusion upon it of a foreign matter. 
This view is especially prominent in the chapter on what Kant 
calls the Amphiboly of the, Conceptions of Eefl, exion ^ where we find 
him maintaining that the system of Leibniz would be truS, if tlie 
objects of ofir experience were things in themselves, as objects 
of pure understanding. If this were the case, then he thinks 
that, as- Leibniz maintained, real opposition, ie., opposition 
between realities, would have been impossible. Eor in pure 
thought opposition is conceivable only between a thing and 
its negation, the negation being merely the absence of the 
thing in question. But, Kant argues, this does not hold good in 
regard to the phenomenal objects of our experience ; for these, as 
objects of perception in space and time, can be conceived as 
opposing and counteracting each other. So also he argues that, 
if the objects of our experience were things in themselves, 
objects of pure thought, the Leihniziaii principle of the " Iden- 
tity of Indiscernibles ” would hold good in regard to them. 
But the spatial conditions of j)henomena as objects of percep- 
tion, make it j)ossibIe to distinguish, as in different places in 
space, objects which for put’e thought would have been inclis- 
tinguisbable. .,On the same principle Kant admits that Leibniz 
had good ground to attribute perception to all monads, 
seeing that, as distinct substances, they must have an inner 
nature independent of their relation to each other ; for pure 
thought is obliged to determine every object which it asserts 
to be real as having an existence in itself. And this, again, 
makes necessary the Leibnizian theory of pre-established har- 
mony to explain the apparent real connexion of things, which, 
as percipient,^ have merely an ideal relation to each other. ' 
Finally, the Leibnizian view of space and time, as formal rela- 
tions of things, which presuppose the existence of things as the 
matter determined by these forms, would hold good if the ’ 
objects of our experience \^ere objects of pure thought ; but, as 

, , ^ Every monad being a vh repraeBcntativa Universi, 
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they are phenomena, tfie relations of form and matter are re- 
’ . yersed ; for space and time, though mere forms of relation, are 

presiipposed in all particular objects which are perceived under 
* these forms. Hence, from all this we arrive at the general 
result ^that, if by pure thought alone we could determine 
objects, and if as would then be the case, the objects of our 
. experience w’ere things in themselves, the Leibnizian systeju 

would be true. Eeality would be absolutely held apart from 
negation, itnity from difference ; the inner being of things would 
/ be independent of their relations, and their matter ’would be 

, ■ prior to their form. It is, therefore, only because the objects 

7'./ of our knowledge are given to us through sense, and therefore 

under its forms, that wgatmi, difference, external relation, and- 
7'; '. r form are made co-ordinate with, or even prior to, affirmation, 

unity, internal being, and matter. In other words, in each of 
'V v.‘, 7 these cases, thought is regarded as asserting itself in relation 

;'7;;> ■ ' , to something which is externally given, and in which it cannot 

.- ‘ ‘ S find itself Hence, the objects, which it thus determines by 

- 7 ' ' reaction against what is externally given, cannot have the charac- 

' , ter which they would have had if they had been determined 

. purely by thought itself. Por thought in itself is analytic, and 

rit is only the intrusion of something foreignAriij^on thought 
which brings difference, negation, relation, in sKurt, antithcHts 
into it; thougli in relation to each antithesis it is supposed to 
^ be able partially to reassert its unity and to determine the 

manifold as an object in relation to itself. 

SldicSoS*^ But, just because of the pure identity of thought in itself, 

, ly introduced* the Antithetic, which thus is borne in upon it througli percep- 

^ ■into thought ■ ^ : 

‘ Sc’'®* incapable of any final solution or reconciliation. And 

here we come upon the second point in which Hegel .sots 
' himself in opposition to Kant. For, while Hegel liutls difi'er- 
' ' ence and contradiction everywhere, not merely in thought as 

■ , , ' applied to perception, but even in pure thought itself, he 

nowhere feids a final and unconquerable difl'erence, or a ctm- 
, tradiction which is incapable of 'reconciliation. This is the i 
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side of Hegers doctrine which is ofttoest neglected or mis- 
understood; hut it is that which really gives importance in his 
own ejfes to this doctrine of contradiction. For it is just 
because ITe discerns difference and contradiction everywhere ^ 
that he finds nowhere an absolute contradiction. And especially, 
it is because he finds such difference and contradiction even in 
pure thought, that he believes thought to be capable of coping 
with all the oppositions which its meets with in its determina- 
tion of perception, and indeed regards all these oppositions as 
steps on the way to its full development, its complete self- 
consciousness, and its final reconciliation with itself. Kant, on 
the other hand, starting with the analytic view of thought, 
finds no possibility of reconciling the unity of thought with the 
difference of perception, which by its forms of space and time 
seems to be marked out as the direct opposite of self-conscious- 
ness with its transparent nnity. Thought, as it admits no 
antithetic or self-differentiating movement, is thus set over 
against sense with its imie forms of difference, space, and time. 

At its highest, therefore, it is only the source of a demand for 
the realisation of unity in our knowledge of the world given 
under these forms, a demand which by the nature of the case 
must remain pnsatisfied. 

The Mattematical Antinomies are the expression of this The 

Mathematical 

contradiction. These antinomies arise out of the conception of antinomies, 
the world in time and space as an object ; and they are due to 
the contradictory nature of the elements involved in the ideas 
of time and space themselves. Thus space is necessarily con- 
ceived as a unity — as in continuity with itself ; yet, on the 
other hand, it involves externality, and must therefore he eon- ^ 
ceived as manifold or discrete. In other words, a space, when 
we conceive it as a unit, has no other attribute except that of 
being external to another space ; it is essentially a relation, 

Oiae space would be an absurdity, for it would be a relation- 
without terms. Yet, on tl?e other hand, all space m^st be con- 
ceived as one : for two separate spaces, not included in one 
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Uoii of thorn. 


universal space, would ^3e terms without a relatiou. Space, in 
short, as the abstraction of externality, be a unity ; while 

yet, when conceived as an object in relation to the unity of 
apperception, it mist be a unity. And the two nfoments of 
cOhtimrity and discretion, which are equally necessary, seem to 
contradict* or exclude each other. A" 

Kant’s solution of this difficulty is, that objects in space are 
merely objects of experience, and that, therefore, we cannot 
speak eitliey of them, or even of space, as aehially having in them 
any qualities, which are not given in experience. Kow, space 
and the world in space, as they are given in experience, are 
only finitely extended, and finitely divided ; yet, at the same 
\ time, by reason of the necessity of reason, which forces us to 

■ determine all things in relation to the unconditioned, they are 

conceived both as infinitely extensible, and infinitely divisible. 
But, while there would be a contradiction between infinite and 
iS infinite and finite dividedness, there is no con- 

. tradiction between finite extent and infinite extensibleness, or 
between finite division and infinite divisibility. 
tSfsDiSion; ifow, with a >slight alteration, we may admit this solution 
to as valid. Space in itself, and the^ external world in itself, is 

only the abstraction of an element in experience ; and contradie- 
tions must arise whenever we treat abstractions^u or, in utlier 
words, elements of reality, as res complctae or whole realities. 
Fow, when we think of a spatial world as unrelated to tliought, 
we are obliged to conceive it as complete and whole in itself, 

, and therefore as infinite in extension and division. But tlie truth 
of the' matter is that this abstraction is Mse, and that the 
world in sjxace, as that which is essentially self-external, finds 
i its necessary counterpart in the unity of mind, as that whieli 

is essentially in itself} The antinomy of space proves tliat 
).: space is necessarily related to something else than itself, aaid 

‘ , -cannot be made intelligible except in this relation. To put 

A \ . the same 4;hing in another way: — The world, in our first im~ 

. ‘ / ' ’ . . ^Gf, above, p. 
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perfect conception of it, is merely a • collection of individual 
things and beings ; , and each of these, as individual, is a whole 
in itself ; yet each again is externally related to all the others, 
and so cftnstitntes one whole with them. Space is itself but 
the utmost abstraction of this way of viewing things, m whMi 
their iiidiviifuality and their community or relativity are put 
side by side, without any mediation or connexion. Both ele- 
ments of the idea are essential, yet the one seems to contradict 
the other. The reconciliation of the seeming ccjiitradiction, 
however, is to be found not in the idea of space itself, but in 
the further development of the opposite and necessarily related 
conceptions of individuality, and community, which here appear 
in their simjDlest, therefore apparently irreconcilable, forms. 
It is, indeed, true, as Kant says, that, at first, we necessarily 
think things as in sjmce ; but, though we begin with space, we 
do nob end there ; and the solution of the difficulties that 
belong to this first "form of perception' is to be found by a 
deeper comprehension of the elements that are coiitained in it, 
and their relations to each other ; for it is quite false to suppose, 
with Kant, that we must take space merely as a form of per- 
ception, and that it cannqt be resolved into its elements, and 
brought into a higher iinity of thought. It is a perception 
only so long ^s we are content to perceive and imagine, wdthout 
thinking or knowing it. 

The s^xim TemarliB, ymikctis mtUandis, to the antinomy < 
of Time, Has the world in time, or time itself, a beginning, 
or lias it not? Kant answers as before, that the empirical 
regiuss is always finite in extent, yet indefiiiM extensible, 
and that any question as to time or things in time, apart from 
this regress, is meaningless. Time is only a form of perception, 
or of phenomena as given in perception, and, in terms of it, we 
cannot answer any question about things in themselves, simply 
because the question itself is irrational. This answer might 
be taken in a higher se^Sse than Kant intended, as meaning 
that things, regarded simplf' as in time, are not seen in their 
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truth. Space is the abtoaction of self-externality, and, there- 
fore, gives rise to a contradiction between the independence of 
things in it, and their essential relativity, or continuity; and 
* time only contains the same elements, viewed as passing into 
each cfcher. ^ Time,^ says Hegel, 'is the first negation of 
space *by which is meant that, while the externality of 
things is not denied when we conceive them as in time, their 
indifference or permanence in this externality -is denied. Finite 
things are iirst represented as indiflerent to each pther, and so 
as in space ; but they are not so indifferent. Their existence 
is but the process, whereby, as separate or limited substances, 

■ they cease to be, or pass out of themselves; and time is but 
the abstraction of this process. Hence arise the Antinomies of 
Time, that already drew the attention of the Zeno, who may : be 
called the founder of Dialectic. ' The flying arrow rests': it at 
, once is, and is not, in the place through which it passes. The 
moments of time are external to each other, yet they exist only 
as they pass into each other; and thus time contains tlie two 
moments of continuous self-identity, and absolute change. More- 
over, these moments appear in abstract, and therefore apparently 
irreconcilable, opposition to each ether; and, as is always the 
result in such cases, they give rise to an infinite sierms. Hence, 
we no sooner consider a time as one, than we are oMiged to rebite 
it to a time before or after it, and again we are obliged to regard 
these two times as one, and so on ad infinituvi. Ho solution of 
this antinomy can he found in terms of time itself, or ■without 
reducing time to a moment in a higher conception, in which tlie 
elements of self-identity and relativity find a better reconciliation 
than they do in time. 

I have said that when we conceive the world as existing 

■matter in .. ■ ■ , : ■ . ^ ■ ' . ■ ' ' ■' ■■ 

jieseartos. Ill Space and time, and when we try to ueterinine such a world 
as either limited or unliniited in itself, we are treating an ah- 
'straction as a res completa. This means that in siicli abstraction : 1 
we forget that, as in space and time*', the world exists only for 
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a conscious self. Descartes already fook a step towards this 
view when he jjointed out the direct contrast between the ex- 
tended^ and the thinking substance, each of which, taken in 
itself, has* just the characteristics which are excluded’ from the 
other. Matter is defined as that which is infinitely extencfed 
and infinitSy divided, essentially inert and dependent on 
external force for its movement; while consciousness is an 
unextended and indivisible unity, absolutely active, and in- 
capable of being determined from without. Having thus set 
the two ill abstract opposition, he then seeks for a Lem eo: 
machina to unite them. But a deeper reflexion would have 
shown him that the two worlds thus set apart are opposite 
counterparts of each other, and that, as so determined, they 
can exist only for a subject which relates to each other the 
terms which it distinguishes. In truth, we have in the 
opposition, as it is expressed by Descartes, only a provisional 
determination of the mind and the object in relation to each 
other — a first expression of the unity of the consciousness of 
objects with self-consciousness. But, as Descartes himself 
shows us, the consciousness which makes this determination 
of subject and object in relation to each other, is not necessarily 
aware of the* relation it thus establishes between the opposed 
terms. It may, therefore, be unable to bring in their unity, 
except by a tour ch force, Kant, however, looking afc the difli- 
culty from the transcendental point of view, calls our attention 
to the abstraction implied in conceiving the self and its object in 
space as two independent "things in themselves’’; and he shows 
that, on the one hand, the self, apart from its relation to the 
object, shrinks into an abstract unit which cannot be conscious 
of itself, .and that, on the other hand, matter, if taken as that 
which is infinitely extended and divided, involves a manifest 
contradiction — the contradiction of an infinitely large or small 
quantum, a (Quantum which is the very negative of the" 
idea of quantity, as that 'v^iich can be increased or tliminished 
ari infinitum. What we hive, therefore, in each of tlie two 
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terms is oiily a half thofigto/ which contradicts itself whenever 
we examine it closely, or develop the consequences of our 
abstraction. We can, howeveiy I’cstore its meaning, ^though 
witli some modification, by recognising the element which 
. it ' neglects. For, whenever we discover the correlativity 
of the determination of mind and mattei', aS De>scartes 
conceived them, we see that his conception of both is im- 
perfect. When we recognise that self-conscioxisness, as the 
return of Jihought upon itself, is jDOSsible only for a mind ^ 
which' determines the object as an external object in space, 
and thus characterises it as its own opposite, we are imme- 
diately led to form a new conception of each of these terms. 
We no longer conceive object and subject as existing apart 
from each other — the former as that which is essentially out 
of itself, constituted hj partes extra partes, and purely passive, 
and the latter as that which is essentially in itself, and purely 
active (confined to an analytic judgment which is no judgment 
at all). On the contrary, we are now made to think of the 
.self-determination of the self as involving a going out of itself 
to determine that which is other than itself; as in volvingv in 
KanUs words, a synthetic judgment, «or, to speak more definitely, 
an antithetic movement of thouglit, which does not stop short 
of the determination of the object as in space aiict therefore in 
direct contrast with the unity of the self, and wliich, indeed, 
must go the length of this absolute antithesis ere it can return 
upon the unity of self in the so-called analytic judgment of 
self-consciousness. On the other hand, the object in space 
cannot, from this point of view, be any longer eliaracterised as 
^ purely inert and extended, as subsisting by itself in pure self- 
externality. On the contrary, in our determination of the 
world of objects, we must recognise a principle of unity ; a 
principle which manifests itself even in the movement of 


miaterial bodies in reference to each other, as held together in 
spite of th«ir diversity by a universal law of gravitation ; lint 
which is more clearly revealed in tlee way in which the material 
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world becomes subordinated to the life t)f organised beings ; and 
which finds its complete expression only in the relation of the 
process* of nature to the self-consciousness which is developed 
in man. • * 

The necessity of getting beyond the abstract antagaiiisrn*of 
mind and itatter, as expressed in the philosophy of Descartes, 
was already recognised by his immediate successors, though ^ 

they took the one-sided method of simply denying or throwing 
into the back-ground one of the opposites, Spinpza, indeed, 
seemed to lay emphasis rather upon the umty of mind and 
matter, which he regards as only the parallel attributes of one 
substance. But he shows an inclination to interpret this pDarailel- 
ism in a sense which gives the preponderance to mind, when in 
one of his letters he op^mses the Cartesian view of the absolute 
passivity of matter. Leibniz, following out the same line of 
thought, maintains that all real substances are active and self- 
determined; and thus he is ultimately led to deny that there 
are any but percipient substances, substances which are 
either minds or analogous to minds : Locke adopts the opposite 
course of assimilating mind to matter, and he often shows a 
tendency to explain the iBovement of thought in knowledge, 
like the motions of matter, by an external determination — a 
tendency wJiieli is shown still more clearly in some of his 
followers, and especially in the French Materialists. 

The former course necessarily ended in an Atomism of mind ^ 

— the so-called Monadism— Wdiich had to be supplemented by terloiutio?^ 
the fiction of a pre-established harmony ; wMle the latter ended 
in an Atomism of matter, which had to seek for a p)rinciple of 
movement outside of itself. The Conception of the universal • 
attraction of matter, which was established by Newton, was at 
war with this atomic Materialism almost from its first appear- 
ance ; though Newton refused to commit himself to any real 
mtAo in distcms, and spoke of the attractive force as merely a- 
name for the unknown cafise of certain phenomena which could 
not directly be explained the immediate action of material ■ , 
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bodies upon each other. « So powerful was the prejudice which 
maiiitamed the idea of the inertia of matter, except as exter- 
nallj determined by a power which is not in matter its§lf,. that 
it for long maintained (and still maintains itself) in^ISrewton's 
school, and has led to a number of subsidiary theories (such as 
that of Le Sage) having for their object to explara the hTew- 
toiiian law of attraction without any aetio in clistans. On the 
o'ther hand, Kant, who tried to mediate between the Lockian 
and Leibiiizian schools in his view of mind, regarding know- 
ledge as the result of the determination of passively received 
data of sense by the activity of . thought, maintained also, in 
\ih Metaphysical Buclwients of Physics^ that matter is incon- 
ceivable except as the subject of an attractive force (which he 
conceives as an actio in distcins) M well as of a repulsive force 
(which presupposes contact). He thus brings matter and mind, 
which with Descartes were abstract opposites, into close analogy 
with each other ; while, at the same time, by regarding matter 
as a phenomenon, and by treating it as the phenomenon in 
opposition, yet in relation j to which mind comes to a conscious- 
ness of itself, he makes a step towards the recognition of the 
spiritual, as not, merely negatively related to the material world, 
but at once implying and transcending it. ^ 

We may now see that Kant’s solution of tlnj Antinomies 
which arise in relation to objects determined as in space .and 
time, a solution which consists simply in j)ointing out that 
these objects are phenomena, may be understood as expressing 
a truth. For the determination of things as in space and time 
is not a finardetermination of them, and the attempt to treat 
it as such must end in contradiction. This it must do, because, 
as Kant argues, things can be determined as in space and time 
only by relation to each otlier^ and not directly by relation to 
space and time. In other words, tim and space do not deter- 
mine things in relation to each other ; but things, through their 
relation to^each other, determine thliir respective places and 
times. But this implies that, whe^ we treat things as simply 
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having spatial or temporal relations »to each other, we are 
treating them abstractly. Thus we may, if we please, leave 
out of account ail other relations of objects, except that they 
coexist in# different places, or occupy different parts of S2>ace, ^ 

and that they exist in the same or different times; luit tMs 
neglect of cither determinations, whether it he the result of 
the deliberate abstraction of science or of the unreflecting atti- 
tude of the ordinary consciousness, necessarily hides from ug 
the real nature of the object. And a thought that does not 
determine objects as they really are, is always at variance witli 
itself. The Antinomies which arise when we attempt to give 
a final and complete determination of the world of objects, — 
while yet treating them merely as objects in space and time, 
and leaving out of account their necessary relations to each 
other and to the self, — merely show that an abstraction, when 
treated as the whole truth, necessarily comes into collision 
with itself. So long as we remain within the sphere of such 
an abstraction, we cannot solve tlie difficulties that arise out of 
it. We can solve them only when we take into account all the 
elements which are essential to the complete determination of 
things. ' 

In this sense, then, w^e may adopt the language of Kant and Sense in 

9 ® ^ . whichKaiit’s 

say that tiff reason for the appearance of the Antinomy lies in 
the fact that we have been treating phenomena as if they were 
things in themselves, ie., we have been treating objects ab- 
stractly without regard to certain of the determinations which, * 
from the transeendental point of view, are seen to be necessary 
to them. Now, what are the special determinations which are 
left out of account when we determine objects as mere quanta, ^ 
exivSting or coming into existence under conditions of space and 
time ? The first answer is that objects so treated, as standing 
merely in relations of externality to each other in space and of 
coexistence or succession in time, are represented as indifferent ^ 
to each other. They are connected, as Kant pointi^ out, only 
as homogeneous units whicl^ do not reciuire each other ” ; Le,, 
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their relation is one of p^ire externality, which seems to involYC 
no necessity of relation. That they ai'e found together or alter 
each other, seems to be an accident which does not afiept their 
■ nature, and without which they might be just what«» they are. 
They are j^arts of the experience of the same selft but this 
seems to be all their connexion. 

Second stage When WO reflect, Iiowevei, on what is meant by this fact 

rt reflexion, . ^ 

that they are elements in one experience, or the experience 
one sel| we are carried beyond this first deterniinatioii pf 
We are taught by Kant to see that they can be con- 
nected in one experience only through the Analogies of Ex- 
perience, which determine each element as existing in neces- 
sary relation to all the others. If \Ye follow the guidance of 
these Analogies, we ha¥e to represent the world as a system of 
permanent substances, which are in thorough reciprocity with 
each other, and have their successive phases determined in re- 
lation to each other by necessary laws of causation. Ebr Kant, 
moreover, this new determination underlies the determination 
of objects as existent in sj)ace and as having their coexistent 
and successive phenomena deterinined in time in relation to 
each other. Eor, according to tli^ transcendentarDediiction^ 
the former determination is iDresui^posed in the latter, and may 
be seen to be so presupposed by any one who ijonsiders the 
conditions under which objects can be laiown as such in our 
exj)erience. Gur first determination of things, as simply co- 
existent and successive in space and time, is thus to be 
corrected by the recognition of a second determination of 
as standing in necessary relations to eacli other in one worM, 
i,e., in a world knowable as one by a conscious sidjjeci. Thus 
the world, formerly conceived as a mere aggregate of unrelatoii 
or contingently related objects, is now seen to be a conneeted 
system in which each element implies all the others ; and this 
change of view is seen at the same time to be not a mere mh- 
stitution (rf one idea for another, bu$ a necessary developmen,t 
of our intelligence, which inevitably gains a better understtnuh 
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ing of its objects as it progresses to a •deeper conseioiisiiess of 
itself. 

But if, in thus passing from a consciousness of the world as 
a conting(?nt aggregate of isolated phenomena, related only as shmvirby tiir 
in space and time, to a consciousness of it as a system of autiiiomies. 
objects conifl^cted according to universal laws of coexistence 
and succession, we have reached a truer and inore consistent 
view of things, can it yet be said that we have thus reached a 
view that is in aUpoints satisfactory? Is this the I^st word of 
science, or is it simply a stage on the way to a still higher . 
synthesis ? Does it set things before us in their complete 
determination, or does it after all set them before us in a point 
of view which is still abstract, and which, therefore, in the end 
breaks down in contradiction ? The answer manifestly is that 
we are still in the i^egion of abstraction, in so far as we simply 
regard the connexion of objects with each other without con- 
sidering what is involved in the fact that they are objects for 
a self. But, so long as we take the world as a series of related 
objects, each of which therefore finds its explanation in the 
others, we can never reach any self-sustaining point to which 
the series may be attached. We stilk stand between the 
opposite alternatives of an infinite series and an unconditioned 
member of tfee series, just because we have left out of view 
the principle in ixdation to which the^^, s its meaning. 

In Kantian language, we may be said to he confusing phenomena ^ 
with things in themselves, because we are treating these phe- 
nomena as if they had an existence unrelated to the self. 

It would not he difficult to show that from this cause Kant’s douWe 

. .. , , , . , n T >•» . solution of 

antinomies arise in connexion with all the renective cate- 

■■■■ antinomies,.: . 

gories. Kant, however, confines his view to the conceptions 
of causality and hypothetical necessity, which in their applica- 
tion to experience give rise to a regressive series, and so place , 

us between the same alternatives of an unconditioned begin- ", 
ning and an infinite serfes of conditions, which ’gave rise 
to the mathematical antinomies. In attempting to solve 
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these dynamical antiitomies, however, Kant mentions an 
important difference between them and the mathematical 
antinomies. In seeking the unconditioned for a qiiajititative 
conditioned, we had to confine ourselves to the regicfti of quan- 
tity. Hence, there was an absolute contradiction between the 
thing sought and the subject-matter m which it« was sought. 
A quantitative unconditioned is an obvious absurdity, it is a 
quantum which isS not a quantum, and, therefore, both thesis 
and antithesis had to be pronounced false. But in seeking the 
unconditioned for the conditioned according to the dynamical 
principles, we are not confined to an unconditioned which is 
homogeneous with the conditioned. Thus, the category of caixsality 
is the conception of a relation according to which the position of 
one thing is the ground of the position of another thing different 
from it.^ We may, therefore, use it not only to connect a con- 
ditioned phenomenon with the phenomenon which conditions it, 
but also to connect phenomena with noumena. And, however 
little we may he able to determine positively what this uncon- 
ditioned is, there will at least be no contradiction iiivoivod in 
the bare conception of it. Hence, in this case the tJiesis and 
the antithesis may be taken as b(;tth true, the one expressing 
the endless reference of every phenomenon to a phenomenon 
before it as its cause, while the latter expresses tije^one conclu- 
sive reference of all phenomena to the iiouiiienoii. 

In this remark Kant calls attention to a peculiarity which 
belongs to the reflective categories, namely, that they not only 
carry us from phenomenon to phenomenon within the sphere 
of experience, hut suggest a transition from that sphere to 
. another and higher sphere. In other words, the contradiction 

^ It may, of course, be said that here we have to interpret the category of 
causality simply as the relation of reason and consequent, and that that is a 
merely formal or analytic relation. 3^nfc Kant here conceives it as a relation of 
diiferent elements, in spite of ^ being a relation of pure thought. have to 
- remember, in explanation of this, what has been alreatly said of hm view of 
pure thought as determining objects (ef. ihbove, Vol. I 445). At the same 
time, we niust regard this as one of the points in which Kant becomes xneon* 
sistent with himself in his view of pure tlnught as merely analytic. 
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of treating the j^henomenal (or, as Invould rather say, the 
abstract) as a res com]jleia, which w^as latent in the mathemati- 
cal principles, becomes explicit in the dynamical jninciples. 
In the foriner case, this shows itself in the fact that quantity 
refers to quantity ad infinitum, and a whole of quantity canncrt; 
be attained. The reason why it cannot be attained is that 
to attain it would be to determine tlie finite as infinite, 
or, in other words, to characterise that which is only as it is * 
related to another, as if it were complete in itself. ^ Eiit this 
reason is not explicit : so long, as things are regarded simply 
as quanta, their essential relativity is not yet taken into ac- 
count. But it is different ^vhell we determine things under the 
reflective categories, or, to confine ourselves to Kant’s own 
instance, under the category of causality. Bor, to say that a 
thing is an effect, is to say that it exists only in reference to 
something else than itself; that it has not existence, so to 
speak, in its own right, but only as determined to exist by 
something else. Under this category, therefore, the negative 
aspect of phenomena, as finite things which have their exist- 
ence in relation to things other than themselves, is made 
prominent. While, tlierefore,^^the principle of causality makes us 
bind phenomena together as each referring beyond itself to the 
others, it also suggests the necessity of uniting the whole series 
of them to something not in the series, something tlmt does 
not again refer us beyond itself to another, but is completely 
determined in itself. Thus the idea of what is only as it is 
determined by another, immediately suggests the idea of that 
which is determined by itself. The very category, therefore, 
which leads us to bind the successive phenomena of the world 
together as parts in one series — so that each successive state 
of it, undetermined in itself, finds its explanation in that which 
went before — awakens in us also a consciousness of the imper- 
fection of such explanation, and makes us attach the whole , 
series to a principle wdiiGh’*is not a link in it. Kor ^he cause 
of a thing is that which fully i^xplairis it, and the only complete 
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explanation, beyond wfeich no further explanation is required, 
must be found in that which is causa sui. Causality is thus a 
category which when universalised contains a contradiction: 
for it forces us to refer each phenomenon to another as its 
sufficient reason, and this again to another, and thereby pre- 
cludes our ever finding a sufficient reason for anything. Hence, 
the ultimate truth of causality is that by its inner contradiction 
"it can-ies us beyond itself to a higher category. And as this 
contradiction lies in the fact that the effect is set up as a 
separate existence while yet it is referred to something else 
than itself, it cannot find a solution except in that which is 
at once cause and effect, that which in its effect or manifes- 
tation yet remains one with itself. 

SSotoi This “immanent dialectic” of the category of causality 

■ fte^tegory may be further illustrated, if we consider the actual use 

■■..of causality. ■ ■ ■■*■ 

]de?ol a mMstt experience. In carrying back one phenomenon to 

another as effect to cause, we arc not satisfied (as Kant 
himself had remarked in regard to the explanation of thought 
by motion) if we entirely ^'lose the guiding thread of the 
causes in the effects/’^ i.c,, we are not satisfied unless Vve 
can see in the latter the continnation of the former. We 
seek the effect in the cause, and are not coiiteut till wc 
have found it there in its completeness. It is not enough 
for us to say motion is the cause of heat, until we can 
show that heat^ is motion, and until we can resolve tlie 
difference of the two kinds of motion — tlie motion whicdi 
is heat and the motion which is not heat — into a difference 
of circumstances in the two cases. In this sense flie cause, 

- as the sum of all the conditions of a phenomeucm, is the 
effect, or, as Lewes puts it, the effect is the procession of 
the cause. But the moment we discern the identity, wliicli 
maintains itself through the difference, wo are again forced ' 

387 . ;;;■ '.; \: ■ ■■ ■■ :■ ; 

-Kot, of "^course, the sensation of heat such, which eaaofit be. explamed 
' apart from the living organism. o 
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to ask, what is the reason or cause the difference. Hav- 
ing shown that heat is an insensible motion, which is pro- 
duced hj the impact of different material substances upon 
each other and which continues the motion by which they 
were brought together, we have to ask what brings them 
together, we again are driven to seek for an identity 
which maintains itself in this difference. Thus we ai-e forced 
to refer back the cause to previous causes, because none of 
the elements of the cause explains why they a3«e brought 
together in the effect. Obviously, however, such a search 
for cause upon cause cannot terminate, unless we can reach 
an identity which is self-differentiating, which is the source 
of the. difference of elements brought together in the effect, 
and which remains one with itself through the whole pro- 
cess of differentiation and integration. Our search for causes 
is thus in its ultimate meaning a search for a self-detennin- 
iiig principle, which does not pass away to make room for 
its effect, hut which manifests and maintains itself in the 
whole process of change. For, while in referring an effect 
to a cause discover an ideiitity that continues to sub- 
sist through change, we d?o not thereby explain the change 
itself. This we can explain only ■when we have shown that 
there is an •identity which the change itself manifests and 
realises. 

When, therefore, Kant suggests that both sides of the 
Antinomy can be taken , as expressing truth, only that the 
one will then express the relation of phenomena to each 
other, while the other will express the relation of pheno- 
mena to the noumeiion, we are prepared to accept his state- 
ment, but only after its meaning has been slightly modified. 
Causality is a category which xioints beyond itself, or implies 
a relation beyond that which it expresses. The reference 
of each phenomenon to another, which we make in accord- 
ance with the princixDle o1^ causality, enables us to'^bind all 
, phenomena together as part§ of one experience ; but the unity 
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of phenomenal experience is not a self-sustaining whole, and the 
same principle which made ns give such unity to the wmrld 
of experience makes ns also look beyond it for ik cause. 

" The negative aspect of each object in the phenomenal world, 
as changing and existing only while it changes, is eqp^dly 
the negative aspect of the whole series of phenomenal ob- 
jects, which forces ns to look beyond them for a positive 
principle which, as self-sustaining, can serve as an ultimate 
support f^r them. As it is a general law implied in the 
very possibility of experience that all that happens has a 
cause, it follows that the causality of the cause, wdiich it- 
self is an event or something that has ecwie into emstence 
(and did not exist always), "‘must itself have a cause. By 
this reflexion the whole field of experience, however far it 
may extend, is turned into a collective "whole of the mere 
natural world. But as in this way no absolute totality of 
conditions in causal relation can be attained, reason creates 
for itself the idea of a spontaneity which can begin to act 
of itself without any other cause needing to he presupposed 
as determining ifc to action.”^ But how, we may ask, can 
the chain of phenomena liaiig upon a cause which is not 
in that chain or connected with it as one -link of it is 
with the others ? This difficulty Kant escapes by main- 
taining that, though the transition from the phenomenal to 
the noumenal is, in a sense, mediated by the category of 
causality, yet it is a transition which takes us beyond the 
region in which this or any other category can be applied 
so as to produce knowledge. We are thus led to think a 
relation, which cannot possibly be an object of liw'wkdf/e, 
a relation not of phenomena to each otlier in space and 
time, but of phenomena in space and time to that which 
is neither in the one nor in the other. But as such a 
• relation cannot possibly be scfliematised, the category, as 
thus usei!i, reduces itself to the bare form of tliought (the 
hi. 533 : ' 
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bare conception of reason and congeg^uent), which is not 
sufficient for knowledge. Hence, after we have made the 
transition, we find that we are left in the dark as to the 
noumenoif to which transition is made. We have character- 
ised the phenomena negatively, but that does not enable lis 
to charactefise the noumenon jDositively ; for the conception 
of the noumenon is merely the conception of a limit to em- 
X>irical knowledge, but not of a reality present to us in any 
other way. 

Now, the defect of this view of Kant, and the measure 
of truth which it contains in spite of that defect, will 
become manifest, if we invert his method of abstrac- 
tion. For then it will be seen that the transition from 
phenomena to noumena, which is supj)osed to be made 
necessary by the category of causality (when that category 
is universalised or carried up to the unconditioned), is really 
a transition from that category to one that expresses a 
higher or more compreliensive truth. In other words, the 
category of causality is one in which we can find a satis- 
factory explanation of phenomena only so long as we take 
these phenomena as compkitely determined by their relations 
to each without reference to the self for which they 

fire, a self %which is not itself one of the jihenomena so 
determined. When we take into account this relation, how- 
ever, we have not, as Kant su23p)oses, simi^ly a negative 
qualification of the objects so determined as mere pheno- 
mena. We learn, it is true, that our former view of these 
objects was imperfect, so that the objects, as so determined, 
were not m completae, but abstractions. But we learn at 
the same time what is the element required to lift us above 
such abstraction and to determine the objects as they really 
are. We learn, in other words, that the conception of ob- 
jects as standing to each other in such relations as the- 
relation of causality, re(|mres to be modified by4aking in- 
to account their character^as elements in a world which is. 
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SO to speak, boiinded hj self-consciousness. Thus, the rela- 
tions of objects as external to each other and externally 
determining each other, and of events as happening after 
« each other and successively conditioning each othdr in time, 
which are expressed in the Analogies of Experience, are 
relations which do not exhaust the facts; foif as related 
to the self, these objects and events have a unity and com- 
munity in spite of their difference and externality, of which 
no account is taken in such determination of them. 

ITow, when we think of the world in this new point of view, 
Soimtthe we find the conception of it, as a congeries of things externally 
d and externally detennining each other, changing 

which they maiiY important ways. In the first place, that 

difference in objects as perceived under the form of space, by 
reason of which they could, in the first instance, be only 'Mer- - 
nally lehimd to each other, gains a new meaning when we see 
that it is only in relation to such difference that the conscious- .^ 
ness of the unity of tlie self is possible. When the consciousness 
of things as thus external to each other, is seen to be necessary 
to the consciousness of the self for which- they are, the result 
is not merely (as Kant supposes)^to make us reflect that in 
spite of their externality they are necessarily related to each 
other. It further suggested to us that the exterivdfty itself is 
.not absolute. Thus, it is not sufficient that we should learn 
from Kant that existence in space is not an externality 
consciousness, but an externality for consciousness. (We 
have to recognise further that the externality of things ifo 
each other is a form which is necessary to the manifestation 
^ of their unity with each other. For, as it is only in ovei^- 
comiiig the utmost difference that the deepest inward unity 
can reveal itself, so that difference may be regarded as itself a 
part of the manifestation of the unity. The fiict that we come 
.to ourselves through the coiiseiousnes.s of an external Avorld, 
makes us.jegard the consciousness of the externality of things 
as itself an element in the f)rocess self~consciou,sness. Miin! ^ 
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is thus not only the opposite counter^5art of matter, but it in- 
•cludes the process of matter as part of its own process. Hence, 
we do pot reach a final determination of the object when we 
regard thS parts of the material or external world as, in spite 
of their externality, necessarily related to each other ; it*is 
necessary fdi- us also to recognise that the nature of these ex- 
ternal objects lies just in their relations to each other; and 
this implies that, as external to each other, they are only 
different phases of one principle. Thus their unity underlies 
their externality, manifests itself in it as a principle of neces- 
sary connexion between them, and so finally overcomes it or 
subordinates it to itself. And the same iminciple^ n^^ be 
.applied to our consciousness of phenomena as successive in 
time. Their unity with each other, as combined in one con- 
sciousness in spite of their difference and the difference of 
times in which they present themselves, inay at first seem to 
be sufficiently expressed when we treat them as necessarily 
connected according to the law of causality. But, in so far as 
their process, i.e., the process of objects as changing in time, is 
part of the process of self-consciousness, We must regard the 
change as not merely suboidinate to a law according to which 
the siiceessiv<^ phenomena are necessarily connected with each 
other, but asitself the manifestation of a principle which shows 
its unity with itself just in the process of change. 

What, then, is the effect of this alteration of our poiiit of 

■ , . V ' toeir ots^gaiiisv,' 

view ? We Tha,y describe it generally by saying that, hi rela- eich otliSl 
tion to objects in space, it involves the substitution of the idea 
of organic connexion of objects as the different correlated 
expressions of one principle, for the idea of necessary deter- * 
mination of one object by another; and that, in relation to 
objects as in time, it involves the substitution of the idea of 
organic development of one life through different phases, for 
the idea of a causal series of necessarily connected phenomena. ' 

We thus learn not merely *to refer the chain of causality to a 
causa sui as its highest lmk,%but to reinterpret the necessity of 
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nature as itself an ele&.ent in the process of freedom, an ele- 
ment which, for certain purposes of science, it may be con- 
venient to isolate, but which cannot legitimately be regarded as 
a res complcta. In this way the Kantian conception o? nature as 
tSat which exists for spirit will lead us directly to the Hegelian 
view that it exists only as the manifestation of sptrit. 

This idea has What light does such a view east upon the Dynamical 
Inorganic'® Antinomies and upon Kant’s solution of them ? . Kant is 
satisfied, as we have already seen, with saying that the causal 

in relation to ’ i . 

the organic, law iiiaj be true, in one sense, if phenomena are relative to 
each other, and, in another sense, if phenomena are relative to 
nouinena. Instead of this, we now say that the causal law 
holds good as a law of necessity for phenomena, so long as we 
contemplate them in relation to each other as elements in a 
natural system, but that it falls to the ground whenever we 
regard that natural system as an element in a spiritual system 
which includes and transcends it. The first steji in the correG“ 
tion of the view of the world as a mechanical or neces.sary 
system may, indeed, be made without bringing in the idea of a 
spiritual system, by simply considering the process of the in- 
organic as an element in the proce.9S of the organic world. For 
the inorganic world, when we rise above the ^ibs traction in 
which physical science considers it, must be regarded us the 
environment or medium in which the process of life realises 
itself. So considered, the serial process of the former becomes 
subordinated to what we may call the cyclical process of the 
latter. For life cannot properly be regarded merely as a succes- 
sion of changes in which one phenomenon yields to another, 

"" which is its necessary consequent and equivalent; it is a 
process in which the identity of an individual maintains itself 
in change, and maintains itself just by means of the externul 
medium or environment which makes the change necessary. 

' The Darwinian theory has directed oiir attention almost wholly 
to the o^ntinuons process of adai:)tation to the environmenr 
by which animal and vegetable lifcns maintained and developed: 
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it has laid less emphasis on the other and higher aspect of the 
facts, according to which the process is one of .se^Z/’-adaptation, 
which li^s self-niaintenance and self-develoj)ment for its end.^ 

But, just in this latter aspect lies that which is the distinctive * 
characteristic of organic, as opposed to inorganic change. Tlie 
external environment cannot, from this point of view, be con- 
ceived merely as a limit or external determinant of the living 
being, but must rather be regarded as a factor in the process 
of its life. And we may add that, in so regarding the in- 
organic, we cast a higher light upon its nature than when we 
take it as what it is in the abstraction of physical science, 
which looks merely to the relation of inorganic parts or ele- 
ments to each other. It was essential to the progress of 
physical science that final causes should he excluded ; and this 
meant primarily the exclusion of any reference of the inorganic 
to the organic, as an end to itself which subordinates other 
things to itself as its means. Nay, the same abstraction is 
necessary in regard to the organic being itself, which science 
often treats as the resultant of the action and reaction of in- 
organic parts, not as if this were the whole truth, but in order 
by this abstraction to take>the first step in the difficult task of 
explaining^ th^ complex reality. But this necessary simplifica- 

tion of the •►roblem in both cases is to be regarded as merely 
provisional ; and to regard it as the whole truth is, as we might 
express it in the language of Kant, to mistake phenomena for 
things in themselves, i.e,^ to take an element or factor of the 
real for the real itself. In the language of another philosophy, , 
we have to recognise that “ the truth of the inorganic is the 
organic; or, in other words, that we do not see the ultimate • 
meaning of the inorganic, unless we regard it as a factor in the 
px'ocess of life. 

But this first correction of the abstraction of the Txhysical The final 

' ' applieation: of-., 

view of the universe is not a complete solution of the tie^vedin 

^ . ■ relation’ ’.to.. the- 

^ This, no doubt, is partially, though only partially, corrected in Mr. 

" Sponeer’s restatement of it. ■ * - - 
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nomies which arise out*of that view. If we universalisecl it, 
we should arrive at the conception of the world as an organic 
system, the principle of which was some anima Such 

a view would to a certain extent free us from the difficulties of 
tBe conception of an endless external determination of one 
object by another in space and time; for it woufd set before 
us the idea of a self-limited or self-determined unity, which 
manifests itself in the outward process in which one thing 
seems to merely determined by another. Such a unity, 
however, does not exist for itself but only for us, i.e., it is not 
one with the thought for which it is. Hence we can call it a 
self only by a kind of metaphor ; and it is only subject to this 
qualification that we can say that it is identical with itself 
through the changes of its existence, or that its environment is 
not an external limit to it but an element in its own life, 
because it makes that environment into a means for tJie main- 
tenance of itself and its kind. It is only a self-conscious 
being, which ‘‘ is /or toZ/ in all that is for it” It alone 
separates the prineiple of the unity of its life, i.e., the self, from 
its own individual being and from the particular circiiiastances 
which condition it 5 and alone that can find in 

both the manifestation of that principle. In selt-conscioiisness, 
therefore, we find the only principle in relation te wliieli, or as 
part of the life of which, the whole objective world can 
be regarded as organically connected. For, in relaticm to 
it, all the separate objects of the external \vorld, w’hieh, from 
the mechanical point of view, seem to be confined to a 
i-eciprocal and external determination of each other, can, and 
indeed must, be regarded as the correlated manifestations of one 
self-determining principle; and in relation to it, the serial 
succession of changing phenomena, which appear as causes and 
effects of each other, can, and nnist be regarded as pliasas 
in the development of one life. Thus, the externality of the 
outer wodd as existing in space, and the continixous change 
of its states in time are, so to«speab, brought back to. an 
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absolute unity and identity in the lifet)f a self. The endless- 
ness of space and time is reduced into an element in the 
cyclical movement of a self-centred existence. Yet, we are not 
to undersfend this as meaning that time and space are, as Kant » 
says, merely ideal; but only that they have no reality except 
elements in l^he process of the life of a conscious being, which 
cannot return to itself excej)t as it opposes itself to an objective 
world in space and time, and which, therefore, must presuppose 
such a world as the correlate of the self Kow it Ts just this 
idea, — the idea that the world that exists for us is essentially 
related to the unity of self of which we become conscious only 
in opposition to the world,— that lifts us above the difficulties 
and antinomies which meet u>s whenever we take the world we 
know as a world of things in themselves, as a world which 
has a complete or independent existence apart from the self 

Here we reach the highest point to which Hegel was led by changes in tiie 

. ^ ° ‘^Kantian 

the two corrections which, as we have seen, he made in the jjeory -whicu 
thought of Kant. Eecognising the correlativity of the opposite 
qualification of the self and the world as in space and time, 

Hegel rejected Kant's doctrine that there is an essential contra- 
diction between the analy tig judgment of self-consciousness and 
the synthetic , judgment of knowledge, and recognised that the 
consciousness® of self and of the object are correlative elements 
in the unity of a thought which is both analytic and synthetic 
at once. Expressing this idea foiinally, we may say that 
truth is to Hegel a syllogism in which these two judgments 
form the premises. Thus, what are to Kant irreconcilable ^ 
extremes, are to him abstract elements which cannot be abso- 
lutely separated without confusion and contradiction. It is • 
for him an ultiinate law of intelligence that it can realise itself, 
or, what is the same thing, can realise its unity with itself, 
only in opposition to that which seems at first to be altogether 
independent of it, and which has characteristics just the oppo- • 
site of its own. It is as Against such an object thatjt comes ' .V- 
to itself; and it is jiLst beci^se it finds itself in the presence ’ ' 
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of sucli a seeniiiigly stra‘iige object that its activity is awakened 
to discover the content of that which thus >seems to be exter- 
nally presented to it. When, however, we become conscious of 
the law which thus manifests itself in our experienee, we are 
n€cessarily led to certain results which were hidden from Kant. 
In the first place, we are obliged to regard Kai^t’s absolute 
distinction of perception and conception as resting upon the 
supposed contradiction between the unity of thought, which is 
purely analytic, and the matter of sense as apprehended under 
the forms of time and space, which are essentially forms 
of -diflerence. In the second |)lace, when we thus reduce the 
difference of thought and the matter which it determines to a 
merely relative distinction, or distinetioii of correlative ppposites> 
we are inevitably carried on to a conception of the world as in 
unity with the intelligence, or as an organised system iii which 
the intelligence is manifested. Lastly, this way of i-eflexion 
leads us to transform Kant's view of the relation of the 
phenomenon to the iioumenon, and to regard the former as 
simply a factor of the latter, though usually it is treated as if 
it were in itself a comjriete reality, both by the ordinary 
unrefiectiiig consciousness and hy^ the one-sided reflexion of 
science. 

The contrast of these two points of view may made more 
manifest, if we consider in the light of it Kant's solution of the 

characters. 

antinomy between freedom and the necessity of nature. In 
Kant's view, the category of causality, as schematised, ea]i only 
^ connect phenomena with phenomena, l)ut, divested of its 
schema, the bare category may be used as a bridge between 
« the phenomenal and tlie iiouinonaL In this sense, the idea of 
a self-determining cause may be admitted, at least problematic- 
ally, without in any way interfering with the necessary causal 
^ connexion of natural phenomena. Kay, Kant thinks that in 
« this way room may be found not only for one self-determining ■ 
principle on which the whole ctiain of natural Ciiiisality 
depends, but also for a self-deteniiining power in beings who, 
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as empirically kiiQwiL are merely finite* substances determined 
to action from without according to necessary laws. Thus 
men ma^ be considered as having at once an intelligible and 
an empirkal character. In the former character, all their 
feelings, desires, and actions, are to be regarded only as links 
in the necefiBary chain of natural phenomena ; while, in the 
latter character, all these phenomena of their existence are the 
I’esults of that inner principle of freedom which belongs to them*' 
as noumena. 

To this view the first objection is that, when Kant makes the 
category of causality express the dependence of the phenomenal 
on iKe noumenal, he is allowing the pure conception, divested 
of its schema, to have a significance which elsewhere he refuses 
to it. Tor, apart from the schema, the category was supposed 
to mean nothing hut the analytic unity of thought with itself, 

(here the analytic unity of the consequent with a reason which 
already contains it,) and it was only through the reflexion of 
the category upon time that it acquired the synthetic power of 
combining different phenomena which were not analytically 
connected. Here, however, the category by itself is allowed 
to express a synthesis not only of two different phenomena but 
of the two disparate worlds of noumena and phenomena. This 
is one of tfie Judications that Kant, almost in spite of himself, 
represents the category as already different from the pure unity 
of analytic thought, and occupying a sort of intermediate position 
between it and the schema. In other words, the category 
already has something of a synthetic nature, though its syn- 
thesis is not supposed to liave a necessary reference to a 
manifold given under conditions of time and spaee.^ 

When we set aside this formal objection, how^ever, we find 
it difficult to regard the transition from phenomena to nou- the m 

^ and the : 

iiiena, and from necessity to freedom, as anything but an anSS- 
expressioii, — distorted by Kant’s method of abstraction, but 

■ #,■ ■; ■ 

1 Or, indeed, to any manifold ; for the idea of a connexion l?l?tween the 
phenomenal and the noumenal exclutleis any such reference. 
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still an expression — of 1*he truth that the externality of succes- 
sive phenomena, viewed as causes and effects of each other, 
disappears when brought in relation to the self for which they 
are thus connected. What, from the abstract point "of view in 
which phenomena are regarded as sej3arate though necessarily 
connected objects, appears as the determination ^f one f>he- 
nomenon or object by another, is recognised as a mere aspect of 
what is really a process of self-determination, so soon as we 
take accmmt of the unity in reference to which and within 
which alone the change can take place. If, however, we thus 
interpret Kant’s language, we cannot think of the phenomenal 
world as soihething outside of the nounienal and determined by 
it, but must, on the contrary, regard the nonmenal as the com- 
j 3 lete reality which is inadequately conceived as the phenonienaL 
Because he makes the noumenal more abstract than the phe- 
nomenal, Kant has been obliged to cut off* the connexion 
between them and to reduce their relation to an external 
determination of the one by the otlier. But in this way he 
comes into collision with himself : for to conceive the idieno- 
meiial as externally determined by the noumenal, as one phono- 
menon is by another, is to forget t]iat the former is the reality 
of which the latter is the ai)pearanee for us. 
f The absolute division which Kant makes bet^jifemi noumena 
3 and phenomena, and especially between man in his noumenal 
reality and man in his phenomenal appearance, is closely con- 
nected with another defect of his sjstein to which attention 
has already been drawn. Inner experience, as we have seen, 
occupies a dubious place in Kant’s theory. In the first edition 
of the Critigm, it was simply regarded as part of the same 
connected consciousness into which outer experience also 
enters. In the second edition, it is seen to be posterior to 
outer experience and not capable of the same scientific treat- 
ment. But it is never distinctly recognised by Kant that 
inner exj^erieiice includes outer exptoence and goes beyond it ; 
or, to put it otherwise, that outej^* experience is simply inner 
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experience regarded as apart from any* reference to a thinking 
or eyeii a feeling subject. Hence, he speaks of the defectively 
scientific^ character of Psychology, not seeing that the impossi- 
bility of satisfactorily determining mind as an object, in the 
same way that material objects axe so determined, arises from 
the impossil?ility of making in its case the ahstracfciou which 
we readily make in regard to material objects. Mind, as an 
object, will not submit to be treated as connected with other 
^ objects hy the law of external necessity; because to ireat it so, 
is to leave out of account that which is essentially distinctive 
of mind, that by reason of which it is more than a material 
object. But Kant, taking mind with all its phenomena as an 
olject like other objects of experience, though one which we 
cannot perfectly determine, holds that its ideas, feelings, desires, 
etc., are to he regarded simply as states of an empirical sub- 
stance, which are nothing more than links in the chain of the 
necessity of nature ; and he allows us to regard man as free 
only when we take him as the siibject for which he and all 
other objects are. But can ideas, desires, and feelings, be 
treated simply as states of an. object of experience ? Can we 
talk of states of consciousness as if they were qualities or 
states of a material object ? Are not such '' states necessarily 
represented m forms of self-consciousness, which cannot be 
referred to any object except that which is also a subject ? In 
this sense, we may allow that Kant was expressing an im- 
portant truth when he spoke of the ego as standing in its own 
way when it tried to rejmesent itself as an object. For it is 
impossible, in truth, to take a conscious self as one of the 
objects of experience, objects which are conceived as externally 
determining and determined by each other*, without leaving out 
all its distinctive characters as a conscious being. Even an 
animal cannot be fully or adequately determined from such a 
point of view, much less an intelligence. We need higher 
/categories to do justice to* life and mind; and if experience 

means ,the determination objects by the principle of 
VOL. H, . . G ' , 
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external necessity, we "cannot have experience of such ob- 
jects. 

Now, it is because Xant did not observe this, because he still 
tried to take the self, with all its ideas, desires, and feelings, as 
ah object of experience, (though he was obliged to confess that 
it could not adequately be determined as such,)*that he was 
obliged, on the other hand, to make such an absolute division 
"between the self as a self-determining subject in its noumenal 
reality, an^l the self as a known object or phenomenon. In 
truth, the self, in Kant’s sense, never is presented to us as 
a phenomenon, and none of what are called its states can be 
taken simply as links in the chain of the necessity of nature. 
For, as forms of self-consciousness, such states axe already 
conceived as expressions of a principle, the unity and identity 
of which manifests itself in all their difference, in such a way 
that they cannot be conceived as externally determining each 
other, or as externally determined by anything else. To treat 
mind and its states as externally determining each other, or as 
subject to an external determination by other things, is simply 
to pretend to talk of mind and really to talk of matter. 

This dimcuity Now, as lias been already stated, *even matter cannot be fully 
memi view^of adequately treated under the abstraction which leaves out 
of account its relation to the subject ; for iiltimQ^:ely matter is 
merely an element in the spiritual unity of the world. But 
still, it is possible to make the abstraction in question witJi 
a good result; and, indeed, it is necessary to make it, if we 
would not have the first steps of science embarrassed by 
consideration of its ultimate problems. For, as we have 
- seen, in speaking of inorganic matter we are speaking of the 
abstract opposite of mind ; and we must, in the first instance, 
deal with it as such, under the appropriate categories, it’., 
we must deal with it as a system of necessity. Ultimately, 

^ indeed, when we view such a system in the light of its neces- 
sary relation to the self that knows it, we learn that it is only 
an abstraction — one element in -reality torn away from its 
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necessary coinplemeat. But, as the misid must go out of itself 
in the consciousness of the external world, ere it can return to 
itself in self-consciousnevss, the ultimate interpretation of the 
world as ispiritual is impossible, unless we are willing first ♦ 
to take it as it immediately presents itself, i,e., as a merely 
natural worM. Or, perhaps, it would be more exactly to the 
point to say, that though poetic imagination may at once, 
in the way of immediate intuition, see the spiritual in the* 

^ natural, such insight can become knowledge only through tlie 
slow j)roeess of science, which deals with nature in its abstrac- 
tion as nature, and reaches the use of the higher categories 
only when the explanation that can be given through the lower 
is exhausted. It is for this reason that the mathematical 
explanation of the world was prior to the dynamical explana- 
tion of it ; and if the dynamical explanation of it as a system 
of necessity has not yielded to a further exjDlanation of it as 
part of a system of freedom, it is partly because the former 
explanation is still incomplete. 

While, however, this is true, we must observe that the Though movo 
possibility of employing such an abstract method is limited by 
the nature of the object, as well as by the needs of the subject 
of knowledge. In dealing with the inorganic world, we can 
make abstraction of any law but the law of necessity ; indeed, 
for a reason already stated, we must in the first instance do so. 

It is even possible, with a good result, to make the same 
abstraction in dealing with the physical existence of organic 
beings; indeed, the , science of Physiology is founded on such 
abstraction.^ But what are we to make of Psychology on such 
a method, when the simplest determination of the life of a 
conscious vSubject as such is an idea, involves a reference to 
the unity of a self which can never be determined except as it 
determines itself ? If in this case the abstraction is capable of 

^It lias, however, been shown ajiove, Vol, L G46, that the need for a correc- 
tion of the results of this method by higher categories, is more immeciTately felt 
here than in the physical sciences, m 
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being made, and if we? can thus have what may be called a 
natural science of mind, it is at least obvious that such a 
science involves a more immediate distortion of the facts than 
was implied in the other cases. If it be true in anj*' sense that 
ifi man nature comes to itself, or comes to self-consciousness, 
how can we pursue the science of man without ♦reference to 
this return, or regard the self-consciousness which is its result 
'merely as a phenomenon connected with other phenomena 
according ^to the analogies of experience. In this ease, the 
confusion of a convenient scientific abstraction, with a know- 
ledge of the object in its complete reality, will be much more 
dangerous ; nay, without great caution, it may turn the science 
of mind into a systematic perversion of the facts of mind by 
the omission of its most distinctive characteristic. A psycho- 
logy treated without reference to the unity of the self, would 
be the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted ; nor 
is it much better if that unity is merely named, and not used 
to explain any thing. Such a psychology may do some 
valuable service, not only in collecting and arranging tljc 
data for the science, hut also in showing lines of connexion 
and relationship between them. . But, as it must leave the 
central problem of mind untouched, it cannot give a final 
explanation of any of its phenomena. Bor it i;^ impossible to 
find our way through that which is just the sphere of freedom 
by the aid of the categories of necessity. It was Kant's merit 
that his criticism rested from the first upon the principle, that 
it is impossible to aj)ply to the subject the categories by which 
objects are determined as such ; and that in dealing with the 
third antinomy, he at least reserves a place beyond the region 
of necessity for the freedom of man as such a subject. And 
that freedom he was afterwards to prove on the evidence of the 
moral consciousness. It is also his merit that in the second 
edition of the Qritiqim, he made some steps toward a view* of 
inner experience, as not merely the^ consciousness of the self as 
an object among other objects, bu^ as an outer experience freed 
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from its abstraction, regarded as the experience of a self. 
He thus, at least, prepared the way for a better solution of 
the diffic^ilty than he has given in the abrupt opposition 
of man as a phenomenal object under the law of necessity^ 
to man as a nounienal subject under the law of freedom. 
It is true that, in his Critique, of Practical Season^ we find 
little or no trace of this solution of the difficulty. Indeed 
throughout all Kant's ethical works his primary object seems 
to be rather to separate the spheres of nature and •freedom ; 
and the idea of a reconciliation between them, though not 
entirely absent, is kept in the background. In the Critique 
of Jitdgmentf that idea again becomes prominent, 

and under certain reservations, the objective teleology of 
organic life and the subjective teleology of the feeling of 
beauty, are used to fill up the chasm between nature and 
spirit, between necessity and freedom. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE IDEAL OF PDLE REASON, AND THE CRITICISM OF 
RATIONAL THEOLOGY. 


Relation of 
: the probbm of 
■ Rational 
Theolof?y to 
those of 
Rational 
Psychology 
and Oos- 
rnolpgy. 


JJAVING considered the subjective unity of the self and 
the objective unity of the world as noutnena or ob- 
jects of reason, Kant now proceeds to consider an idea 
which implies the synthesis of these two terms: the Idea 
of God. Kow, in his criticism of Rational Psychology, he 
had taken his stand on the formal unity of thought with 
itself, and had maintained that this unity cannot differentiate 
itself, and, therefore, cannot become object to itself: it 
necessarily remains in its simplicity as tli-e pure subject 
presujipcsecl in knowledge, and to treat it a§ an obiect is 
to deprive it of its essential characteristics. Again, in his 
criticism of EationaT Cosmology, he had taken his stand on 
the essential difference of perception, and bad argued that, 
though in experience that difference is necessarily brought 
under the unity of thought, yet its determination by tliat 
unity can never be completed ; for a coiiiiilete return of 
the difference of sense into the unity of thought would be 
a determination of the world as a whole, and the world in 
space and time can never be known as a whole. How, 
we might expect that, having thus shown the impossibility 
of conreiving either the subject in itself or the object in 
itself as a res €om2)leta, Kant*' would proceed to seek for,. 
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the absolute reality in the unity of subject and object. But 
it is not so. The two poles of Xant’s speculation are the 
essentially disparate character of the faculties of sense and 
thought when we regard them in themselves, and their • 
necessary combination with a view to experience. Hence, 
while he ctodemns the idea of the bare subject as empty, 
and the idea of the world as a whole as self-contradictory, 
he is equally obliged to reject the idea of the unity of th^ 
objective world with the subject that knows it, jis an im- 
possible attempt to unite two terms which can never be 
finally reconciled. In other words, he is obliged to treat 
the idea of an intuitive understanding as a 'mere idea,’ the 
object of which can never be an object of knowledge. The 
result of this way of thinking is shown in the criticism of 
Eational Theology. 

The vsubiect naturally divides itself into two parts. In the Two imin 

^ ^ ^ problems of 

first place, Kant considers the origin of the Ideal of pure 
reason, or, in other words, of the Idea of God. In the 
second place, he examines the well-known arguments by 
which Eational Theology has attempted to prove the exist- 
ence of a Being corresponding to that Idea. 

1. How do we acquire the Idea of God? The logical The transccn- 

■ dental princi* 

law of excluded middle enables us to say that every pre- gg^erniiJSxion! 
dicate must he either afBrmed or denied of every subject. 

We can always lay down with certainty that "A is or is 
not B,” whatever A or B may mean. But such a dichot- ^ ^ 

omy lias nothing to do with the question of the reality 
or unreality of the thing, the conception of which is the 
subject of predication. The proposition "A is B’" may be ^ 
true or false; it tells us nothing in either case as to the 
existence or non-existence of A, but only what is contained 
in the conception of it. But beyond this merely formal 
principle, which shows us only how things are possible, 
as objects of thought,* what are the conditions of 
their determination as su^h objects, there is a ''transcend- 


h'g- 


filii 
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ental principle of tlie^ complete determination '' of them as 
objects of knowledge. In other words, we claim a right to 
speak not only of conceptions but of things, and to say 
of every thing, not merely that only one of two eoifcradictory 
predicates can be included in its conception, but that the 
thing itself must be determined, positively oi» negatively, 
in relation to every possible i)redicate. ISTow 'Hhis asser- 
tion involves more than the principle of contradiction; for 
it contemplates not merely the relation of two contradic- 
tory predicates of a thing, but also the relation of the thing 
to the whole compass of possibility, as the sum-total of all 
the predicates of things/’ Exit this means that every thing 
that exists is completely determined, and therefore that “in 
1 : order to know anything completely, I must know all that 

is possible, and determine the object by this knowledge, 
affirmatively or negatively/’ Hence, we cannot think 
of anything as existing without it in relation to 

a whole that includes not only all that is actually given, 
but all that can be given. In short, we have an idea of 
the complete determination of objects as such, and in all 
our partial determination of them in experience, we are 
guided and stimulated by the belief that each object is 
completely and, indeed, individually determin^l; and this 
seems to carry with it the consequence, that every simple 
predicate of reality must he capable of being either affirmed 
^ " or denied of every object 

parttytlafog! How, we may best discover the value of this principle 
^ we ask wliat is its origin. It obviously contains two 
tciipjincipie. elements: the idea of a totality in relation 

to which all objects must be determined, and the idea that 
that totality may be defined as tlie sum of positive predi- 
cates, and that therefore the only distinction between things 
^lies in the greater or smaller number of these predicates that 
are negated in them. The former of these ideas is a direct 
consequence of the transcendental deduction, which shows 
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that all objects, as they must be brotlght in relation to one 
self, must form part of one context of experience, and be 
determined in relation to all other parts of it. The latter 
idea folios from the law of thought, according to which 
positive and negative determination absolutely exclude each 
other, whence consider the law of thought as a law of the 
determination of things in themselves. 

To begin with the latter of these points. It is Kant's con-* 
stant presupposition that it is by pure thought that things in 
themselves must be determined, if they can be determined or 
known to us at all. And it follows from his view of the law of 
thought that, in this application, all positive predicates must 
be taken as expressing existence, and all negative predicates as 
exj)ressing non-existence. In other words, there can be no 
unity of affirmation and negation in the determination of 
things in themselves by thought, whatever may be the case 
with phenomena as known through perception. For, in the 
former case, the logical law that affirmation and negation 
exclude each other, gets a transcendental meaning, or is taken 
as a principle for the determination of objects. Logical 
negation,” says Kant, which is expressed simply by the word 
'Kot,' is not j^roperly attached to any conception, but only in- 
dicates the relation of one conception to another in a judgment : 
it is far, therefore, from being sufficient of itself to express any 
element in the content of a conception. To attach the predicate 
Not-mortal to any subject cannot enable us to recognise a mere 
non-existence as part of the idea of it, but leaves the content of 
that idea wholly unaffected. But a transcendental negation, on 
the other hand, signifies absolute not-being, and is the opposite of 
the transcendental affirmation, which, according to the essential 
conception of it, expresses a being or reality. Hence, through it 
alone, and so far as it extends, we have objects determined as 
things in themselves, while the opposite negation signifies a mere - 
defect or absence of reality? and if such negation is not jQ[ualified 
by any affirmation, it represent^ the denial of any being whatever.” 
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Thems Tliese principles, lioWevei’, neceSsarilv lead US to the idea of 

ail efis o*ecdissimtm, v/hiQh. is the sum of all positive reality to 

detorniined 
a friori, 


the exclusion of all negation. 


And, as the exclusion of all 

• negation is the exclusion of all opj)ositioii and ^reciprocal 
Ihnitation, this ens recdissimum is necessarily conceived as one 
individual thing or Being. '' The thing in itself iS represented 
as containing all reality in itself, and, therefore, is completely 
"determined. In other words, the conception of the ens real- 
issimum i.5 the conception of an individual Being ; because it 
necessarily is determined by one out of every possible pair of 
contradictory predicates, viz., that one which involves being.” 
Here, therefore, we have the one case in which a general idea 
enables us completely to determine an individual object. 

This is the one proper ideal of which human reason is capable ; 
for only in this one case have we a conception which is in 
itself universal, and which, nevertheless, is comj)letely deter- 
mined in itself, and is therefore recognised as the idea of an 
individual.” 

Snstii^' further, as this idea contains all reality, it contains 

material of all possibility.” For no one can definitely 
think a negation, except on the basis of the opposite affirma-* 
tion. The blind cannot know his blindness, if he has never 
seen the light. The ignorant cannot be coiuecious of his 
ignorance, if he has absolutely no idea of kiiowdedge. Hence, 
all negative conceptions are secondary or deduced conceptions. 
And the conception of any finite thing or being can be nothing 
but the conception of the infinite with the negation of some of 
its predicates. Just, therefore, as in the logical process of 

* dichotomy by contradiction, we can proceed to divide any ’ 
genus into species determined by the position or negation of any 
other given conception, so here it seems open to us to assert that 
everything must be positively or negatively determined in 

- regard to every predicate contained in the conception of the 
em Teali§simiim. And, as all possible affirmative predicates are 
' , so contained, it seems as if we wm:e thus enabled to determine. 
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each particular thing, not merely by aclding predicate to predi- 
cate as they are given in experience, but by limiting our apHori 
idea of ens recdissimum, as the unity of all positive being. 

In this way the idea of the whole of existence, {oinnitudo 
realitatis,) which is presupposed in the determination of all 
objects, is naturally and almost inevitably taken as knowledge 
of a thing in itself, which is the condition of everything 
else. And the manifold nature of things is only an infinitely 
various manner of limiting the conception of the highest reality, 
which is their common substratum, just as all figures are 
possible only as modes of limiting infinite space.” We cannot, 
however, say that the ens rmfemwm is a mere aggregate of 
all the diferent individuals, which are determined by limitation 
of it. On the contrary, they presuppose it, and it must there- 
fore be taken, like infinite space prior to division by finite 
figures, as simple and individual. hTor, again, can we suppose 
that finite things are divisions or parts of the ens realissiTrmm; 
for that would be to introduce limitation, and so negation or 
non-existence, into that which is purely affirmative, or posi- 
tively existent. We must, therefore, suppose that the highest 
reality is the ground of the possibility of all finite things, and 
that they^are.not limits of it, hut merely of its complete result 
or product. • And thus the characteristics that belong to the 
world of sense, and to sense itself as finite, are not parts of the 
idea of the ens realissinmm, though they may be regarded as 
belonging to the series of its effects. If thus we hypostatise 
this idea of tlie ens realissimum, and follow it up to its legiti- 
mate development, we will be able to determine the absolute 
Being, through the mere conception of the highest reality, as a 
Being who is individual, simple, all-sufficient, eternal ; in short, 
we can determine him in his unconditioned perfection under 
every category. Kow, this is the idea of God in a transcen- 
dental sense, and therefore the Ideal of pure reason, as just' 
defined, is the object of a transcendental Theology.” 

^ A? 579 ; B. 608. 
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SriSclvn of When, however, we i?roceed to construct such a Theology, 
produce\r^^ we are forgetting the nature of the idea in question, and the 
necessary conditions of its use. It is true that in the' dej^cnnina- 
♦ tion of things, as they are given in experience, we always pre- 
suppose the idea of their complete determination in relation to ^ 
the totalitj’* of possible experience. But, in the first place, in 
determining the objects of experience we cannot separate 
affirmation and negation as we do in pure thought, and, there- 
fore, the id^a of the eiis rmlissimum does not correspond to the 
idea of a totality of emjDirical determination ; and, in the 
t - ' second place, we have no right to suppose that the idea of the 

totality of empirical deterinination represents any objective 
reality. The things known in experience have no existence 
’ out of the experience in which they are known ; and, from the 

^ nature of experience, their determination can never reach totality. 

' ' ' ' ' A totality of all experience, and a determination of any individual 

; > thing in relation to that totality, is impossible ; though it is 

the ideal of such a totality which stimulates all our successive 
^ efforts to combine our experiences. But, when we su 2 :}pose that 

■ ■ this ideal represents an actual object which is capable of being 

;■ determined, we are transgressing the limits of its proper use in 

three ways. In the first we are turning aja idea, which 
is the presupposition of experience, but can nevef be realised 
in it, into an actual object. In the second place, we are turning 
the ideal unity of ex|)erience into a real unity of things in 
themselves. And in the place, we are turning the dis- 
tributive conception of a totality into the individual conception 
of one Being, who includes all reality in himself. In short, we 
« first realise what is merely an ideal of experience, then we 
treat this realised ideal of experience as an idea of the unity of 
all things in themselves, and, lastly, we regard this unity as 
separate from, yet presu23posed in, all things ; we conceive it as 
*au individual, and, indeed, as a personal God/ 

SThtfvooff ^ ^prepared to criticise the 

;■ of tjie Beiutf ■ ^ 

of Sod. 1 A. 582 ; B. SlO. 
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different supposed proofs of the Being «of God. In general we 
may say that they are all based on the connexion which is 
supposed to exist between two conceptions, the conception of 
an ens o^kiUssimum, and the conception of a necessary Being. 
A necessary Being is the presupposition to wdiich w^e are led 
by a naturaii and inevitable tendency of our reason, Bellowing 
this natural dialectic, '' we begin, not with mere conceptions, but 
with common experience, laying a basis for thought in actual 
existence. But this ground sinks beneath us if it does not 
rest on the immovable rock of absolute necessity. And this 
necessity itself would require something else to rest on, if there 
were any em^Ay space beyond or beneath it, if it did not itself 
fill all things so as to leave no room for a question as to its 
cause,” i.e., if it were not an infinite reality.^ Where, then, are we 
to find the conception of a Being whom we can thus determine 
as absolutely necessary ? Eeason, when it looks about for such 
a conception, finds none that answers its purpose, none that 
has not in it something discordant with the idea of absolute 
necessity, except the idea of the em realismnum. For, as the 
ens rmlissimum contains in it the condition of all that is 
possible, it requires itself no preceding condition, and is in- 
capable of any. We cannot, indeed, say that only such a 
Being is ^b^Iutely necessary, for there is no contradiction in 
supposing a limited being to be necessary ; but we can say 
that only the ens realisswinm, only a Being which contains all 
reality in itself, can be seen from the very idea of it to be 
necessary. If, therefore, we were obliged to make up our mind 
one way or another as to the nature of necessary Being, we 
should inevitably decide that it is the em realissiomm-. But if 
we are not obliged to make up our mind, (and apart from prac- 
tical considerations, which we have not here to consider, there 
seems to be no such obligation,) the fact that necessity might 
be possibly conjoined with finitiide is enough to weaken the 
force of any argument w«j:iicli identifies the necessa:^ Being 
with the ens realissimwn, ^ 

1 A. 5S4 j B. 612. 
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The three 
arguments. 


This and other logicai defects attaching to the arguments for 
the Being of God will, however, become obvious if we examine 
them ill detail There are only three modes of proving the 
? existence of a Deity on grounds of speculative rea€j6n. We 
may start from determinate experience and the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the world of sense which is known in such<"experience ; 
and we may rise from this, according to principles of causality, 
to a highest Cause,’' who in his works manifests his char- 
acter. We may start again from indeterminate experience, 
from the mere existence of some empirically known object, and 
conclude therefrom to the existence of a first cause or necessary 
; ; Being. Or, lastly, we may abstract from all experience, and 

deduce the existence of God from the a priori idea of him. 
The first is the Physico-thcologiccd, the second the Cosmological, 

, and the third the Ontological argument. This is the natural 

order in which these arguments appear in the development of 
reason. But it is better to discuss them in the reverse order, 
because, as will soon appear, that is the order in which thej' 
logically presuppose each other, 

thfontdogi argimmt is that because the idea of God includes 

t-ai argument, existeiice, therefore lie necessarily exists. It may be differently 
stated, according as the idea of perfection, or the idea of omni- 
tiuio realitatis, is made the middle term; but in bptS cases the 
essential point is, that what must be thought as existing 
necessarily exists. 

^ Ifow, in the first place, if we look at this argument from the 

point of view of formal Logic, it is obvious that, provided we 
avoid self-contradiction, we may include in any conception which 
c we make the subject of a judgment, any marks or predicates we 
please ; and existence may be one of these predicates. Durtlier, 
if we have thus included existence in the conception of the 
subject, we can, of course, extract it again from that conception 
. by analysis. If our conception of God includes existence, it 
; . would be contradictory to predicate non-existence of him, just 
as it would be contradictory to asgert that a triangle lias not 
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three angles. But, in all such cases it is to be observed that 
the predicate is asserted only on condition of the assertion of 
the subject. If a triangle exists, it cannot but have three 
angles ; ^id so if God exist, he is, in the case supposed, a 
necessary Being, he exists by the necessity of his nature. 
There is a ct>ntradiction in supposing the existence of a triangle 
without three angles, or the existence of a God who is not 
necessarily existent. There is a contradiction, in other w^ords, 
in supposing the existence of the subject without the^predicate ; 
but there is no contradiction in supposing that both are non- 
existent, or denied together. There might be no such thing as 
a triangle, why should there be such a Being as God ? 

This objection could be met only by showing that there are 
objects which we cannot think away, cannot suppose to be 
non-existent, whose existence is pre-supposed in the thought of 
them. And this accordingly is what has been asserted in the 
present case. It has been said that God is just the one object, 
whom it is a contradiction to suppose non-existent. But then 
on what ground can this assertion be made ? Is it not a con- 
tradiction bo include existence in the mere conception of any- 
thing ? Does not such an inclusion involve a confusion of the 
copula, which expresses the position of a predicate in relation 
to a subj ect^ with the verb of existence, which expresses the 
absolute position of the subject itself ? In the former sense, it 
is the expression of analysis, in the latter, of synthesis ; 
exist enticd propositions a/re all synthetic. Such propositionvS add 
something to the thought of the subject, and cannot express 
simply what is included in that thought. It is a contradiction, 
therefore, to put into the thought of the subject the very predi- 
cate by which it is determined as existing and not merely 
thought. In one sense, indeed, existential propositions are not 
synthetic, for they do not add to the contents of the conception 
of the subject. There is no more in the thought of a hundred 
actual, than there is in %he thought of a hundred ^possible, 
. dollars. But they are syntl^g^tic in the sense that something is 
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added in the predicate, Vliich is not included in the thought of 
the subject. I am in a different position as tM^ildng from thiit 
in which I am as a hundred dollars ; for, in the one 

♦ case, the object is merely an object of thought, in tlie other it 
is presented in sensible experience. To say that a thing exists, 
is to say that it is given through sense, and undef the condi- 
tions of experience. Therefore, no proof based on conception 
nan ever give us a right to say that anything exists. 

Ciiticisjii of (2.) Tl\e Ontological argument, with its strange attempt 
to extract being out of thought, would, probably, never have 
been invented hut for its connexion with a second proof, which 
we have now to examine. The Cosmological argument takes its 
start, not from the conception of God, but from the contingent 
■; objects of experience. Contingent things exist — at least, I 

exist — and as they are not selhcaused, nor can be explained as 
an, infinite series of causes and effects, it is inferred that 
a necessary Being must exist. Further, this necessary Being 
must be the ens realissimum, the Being that includes all reality; 
for such a Being alone rests on itself, or has all the conditions 
of its existence in itself. At least, we can think of no other 
Being the conception of whom contains the marks of necessary 
existence. 

The Cosmological argument is usually consMered to be 
entirely independent of tlie Ontological, and to be superior 
to the latter, in so far as it starts with an existence of 
which we have experience, and not with a mere thought. 
Eeally, however, it has all the defects of the Ontological 
argument, with additional weaknesses of its own. It is, in- 
^ deed, a ' nest of dialectical assumptions.’ In the first place, 


it makes a transition from the things of 


experience to 


things in. themselves, and that by means of the category of 
cause, which applies only in relation to the former. In the 
' second place, it takes an idea of absolute necessity, which 
is mereiy an ideal for empirical sjuithesis (though an ideal 
which empirical synthesis . can newer reach), as itself an o1> 
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ject of knowledge. And, lastly, it involves or presupposes 
the Oxitological argument; for we cannot argue from the 
conception of the necessary Being to that of the cns realissi- 
mum, uniess the two conceptions are convertible; and if • 
they are convertible, the Cosmological argument becomes 
unnecessary*^ for the Being of God is already proved from 
the definition of God. 

We come lastly to the PhydGo-theological argument, the* 
argument from design. This argument has a hi^ popular 
value, as elevating our view of nature, and bringing it in- 
to accordance with the moral feelings of men ; yet, regarded 
simply as an argument, it is even more defective than those 
we have already examined. '' The essential points of the 
argument are as follows: — ~(1) In the world we find every- 
where clear signs of an order which can only spring from 
design — an order realised with the greatest wisdom, and in a 
universe, which is indescribably varied in content, and in extent 
infinite. (2) This purposeful order is not in any way involved 
in the nature of the things of this world taken in them- 
selves ; on the contrary, it is a foreign attribute accident- 
ally attached to them. Things different in nature could 
not have co-o;^eratecl as tliey do to the attainment of definite 
ends, if they^ had not been selected and arranged in rela- 
tion to those ends by a rational principle acting under the 
guidance of ideas. (3) There exists, therefore, a sublime 
and wise cause (or more than one), and this cause is not 
to be found in the j)i'oductive energy of an all- 2 X)werful, 
but blindly working Nature, but in the freedom of an in- 
telligent agent. (4) The unity of this agent may be in- ^ 
ferred from the unity of the 2 )arts of the world in their 
reciprocal relations as members of an artfully compacted 
structure — ^inferred with certainty, so far as our observation 
goes, and beyond that with a probability based on the most » 
obvious application of the princijDle of analogy."^ 

^A. B. 653. 
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Now, it is evident/ in the first place, that this argument 
involves the transference, to the relation between God and 
the world, of ideas borrowed from human art. Art deals 
with a material possessing qualities and laws of' its own, 
and it make>s use of these qualities and laws for the pro- 
duction of a result to which they have i?b necessary 
relation. Thus the architect, in building his house, takes 
^advantage of the weight and other qualities of the stones; 
but there is nothing in these qualities which makes it 
necessary that the house should be built: they have only 
an accidental relation to the end for which they are used. 
In like inanner, in the argument from design, we are obliged 
to think of God as dealing with materials which have noth- 
ing in their own nature to make it necessary that a world 
regulated by ends of the highest goodness should bo pro- 
duced out of them. Hence, the^^^^M^ is that of a 

world-architect, who is limited by the character of the material 
he uses, rather than the idea of a world-creator, for whom 
the means can have no existence apart from the end. But 
surely the latter alone is the true conception. How can 
the divine Being be conceived as creating a nature which 
has no reference to his jKirposes, in order that afterwards 

* (D 

he may, by skilful arrangements, subject it to ^lis purposes? 

In the second jdace, supposing this objection waived, how 
can we vindicate an argument from finite order and good 
to infinite wisdom and goodness? The idea of God has no 
definiteness, unless we define it by the category of totality. 
For to speak of him as a being of power^ wis- 

dom, or goodness, is to define him not in himself, but by 
relation to the mind of the observer, and the standard wMcJi 
that mind brings with it And such relative greatness may 
indicate the lowness of the standard quite as much as the 
loftiness of the object judged by it Hence God is nothing 
definite,^ if he is not cdl But on vhe otlmr hand, such total- 
ity is beyond the reach of our fcliought or expezienee. We 
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cannot say wliat is '' the relation of tli^ greatness of the world 
as we have observed it, to the infinite j)ower, or of the order 
of the world to perfect wisdom, or of the unity of the world, . 

to the ab>solute unity of its Creator.”^ In other words we can * 
never reach totality by an emihrical process, though it is 
only from totality that we could get any definite idea of God. 

There is only one way in which it is possible to supply 
this defect in our argument, and to justify the leap from 
empirical multiplicity to totality — that is, by shoeing that 
the contingent implies the necessary Being, and that the 
necessary Being, as such, includes in himself all reality act- 
ual and i)ossible. But, thus stated, the argument loses its 
independent value, and depends for its validity on the two 
preceding arguments. In other words, it has in it, besides 
its own especial defects, the defects both of the Ontological 
and Cosmological arguments. 

The result of this criticism of tlie three arguments is, that 
there is no possibility of a speculative use of reason in theJS^JS^^ 
sphere of Theology. We are thus involved in a dilemma 
from which there is no escape. On the one hand, the very 
nature of the idea of God as the omnitudo rcalitatis, shows 
us that he can be known only through pure conceptions. 

Yet, on the #ther hand, through mere conceptions no exis- 

tence can be known as such. It is the Ontological argu- 
ment alone which is conformable to the Idea of God ; it is 
the Cosmological and Physico-theological arguments alone 
from which existence could be proved. Either, therefore, 

God must be thought as existing, and then beds not known 
as cns Tealissimwn, i.e., as God; or he must be thought as 
ens Tcalissimum, and then he cannot be proved to exist. 

Since, then, it is impossible speculatively to prove the 
existence of God, the utmost which, in this sphere, we can 
attempt, is to free the idea of him from any aiithropo- • 

morphic or empirical element, and to show that the proof 

lA. G2« ; B. 85G. 
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of his non-existcncc, et^ually with the proof of his existence, 
is beyond the power of human reason. This merely nega- 
tive attitude of thought, however, leaves the way open for 
obtaining an assurance of God's existence in another man- 
ner, namely, through the practical reason. Tor, if the abso- 
lute law of our moral life presupposes or pSstulates tlie 
existence of God as an absolutely powerful, wise and good 
'Being, then the pure Ideal of reason, the conception which 
includes /ind crowns all human Imowledge, will be shown 
to he objectively real ; and Criticism, which silences the 
voice of speculative reason, will have jmecluded every objec- 
tion on its part. The practical reason wull thus give asser- 
torial value to the problematical results of theory ; and we 
shall find that which Archimedes did not find, a fixed point 
on which reason can set its lever — resting it not on a present 
or a future world, but on its own idea of freedom."^ 


Kant’s view 
of tlio relation 


unity of 
experience. 


Following the analysis we have given, of this section , of the 
CfUiqibe. 'WQ have to consider two points : First, Kant's account 
of the Ate of God ; and, secondly, his criticism of the argu- 
inents for the of God. 

The idea of God is, according to Kant, tiie Idea of the 
GodTo^ute TotaUty of Mr^e/}de7icey repo^esented as an mdvvidual cmd 

■indml a personal Bemg. As every object of perception or 
experience must be determined in relation to our consciousness 
of self, so the ideas of space and time as wdioles are presupposed 
in the determination of any particular sjrace and time, and the 
idea of the world as a whole in the determinatm^ of any 
special object in that world. In this sense the idea of the 
whole of experience, i^Ahe idea of the xxnity of all objects witA 
each other and with the intelligence that knows them, precedes 
and conditions the apprehension of all particular objects. Butb 
on the other hand, it is to be remembered that in experience 
this idpa of the whole can never bd realised ; for its realisation 
iR. I. 638; ?r. YI. 479. 
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would imply that the presupposed unit/ of thought, the unity 
of self“Coiisciousness, should itself be discovered to be the prin- 
cijde from which all tlie multiplicity of experience comes ; or, 
in other words, that the multiplicity of the world in time and 
space should be discovered to be but tlie necessary manifesta- 
tion of the imity of consciousness. But this mode of bringing 
back multiplicity to unity is, in Kant’s view, absolutely 
precluded by the nature of experience and of time and space as * 
its conditions. A totality of time and space is iijjLpossible ; 
therefore the very conception of the multiplicity of plieiiomenn, 
as conditioned by time and space, makes it impossible to deter- 
mine the world of phenomena as a whole, or to find in it tlie 
unity of self-consciousness. Hence, the supposed idea of God 
is d)ut tlie idea of a totality presupposed in experience, but 
which experience can never attain ; it is the idea of an absolute 
sjmthesis of thought and things which can never be realised, so 
long as the things whicli we know are given under the forms of 
sensible perception. It could be realised only by a perceptive 
understanding, i.e., by an intelligence in which tlie opposition of 
sense and understanding did not exist, and in which tlie 
difference of the latter and the identity of the former were 
subsumed under a higher unity. 

From this •point of view Kant accounts for the illusion on The three ele- 
ments of that 

which rational Theology rests. The beginning of the illuvsion 

^ idea of com- ^ 

is, tliat the ideal, by which the intelligence is stimulated and ' 

guided in determining the objects of experience, is confused mSty of aii 

, positive predi 

with an actually experienced object. This object is next 
treated as a tiling in itself, an (ms realissimitm, which includes a^ndhig 
all reality ; and, as it is known by pure thought, the principles consetousness 
of identity and contradiction are applied to it, and that, not 
merely in a logical, but in a transcendental sense. How 
Kant, as we have seen in a previous chapter, did not 
object to the Leibnizian view of the determination of things by • 
pure thought, but only denied that such determination could 
ever produce knowledge. , H# admits, therefore, that the abso- 
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lute reality, if determined at all, must be determined only 
by pure affirmation, without any negation, and that all negative 
predicates must be regarded as expressing only the absence 
of the corresponding positive predicates. According to this 
principle, the infinite is to be represented simply by negating, 
or removing the limit from all finite existences, oiMii Cartesian 
language, by talcing the affirmative predicates of the finite sensit 
eminentiori. Lastly, this omnihido realitatis ib conceived as an 
individual subject, which is not, however, like the human sub- 
ject, limited by an object given to it from without, but which 
creates its own object, or in whose consciousness of self the 
existence of the object is at the same time given ; it is, in the 
language of later philosophy, an absolute subject-object. 

The idea of God, therefore, arises out of the union or con- 
fusion of three elements, wdiich are clearly distinguishable from 
each otlier : (1) the idea of completed experience ; (2) the idea 
of the unity of all positive predicates ; and (3) the idea of the 
absolute subject-object, or perceptive understanding. The first 
of these, taken by itself, is an ideal, which can never be com- 
V,,; ' pletely realised, though it is always being partially realised, in 

experience; the second, taken by itself, is a subjective and 
merely logical form of thought, of whose objective realit}' 
or even possibility, we can say nothing ; the thi/d is the idea 
of an intelligence which transcends the dualism between the 
logical and real which belongs to our intelligence ; but of its 
existence or its conditions, we know, and can know, nothing. 

After what has been said elsewhere, we do not need to add 
ly imposS?" much ill criticism of the second of these ideas of Kant.^ If we 

the first 

tiffeTwtth‘‘tTJ purely analytic moTenient of thought, 

third. which contrasts with it.s synthetic movement in relation to 
given matter of sense, we must equally reject the Spinozistie 
conception of a unity of all affirmative predicates. In abstract- 

See above, Vol. I. S40 6‘eg'. Kant, as we have seeii, held that affirmation aiitl 
negation Bo not exclude but imply each other in the empirical determinatiou 
■ ^ . of objects under the conception of Degree T. 446). 
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ing from the negative determination of •things, we at the same 
time abstract from their affirmative determination ; and the 
ultimate result at which, by this negative process, we arrive, is 
the mere blank notion of Being — i.e., not the absolute fulness 
of existence, but the absolute void. The scepticism, therefore, 
which Kanf directs against this conception as an object of 
knowledge, can be turned against it as an object of pure 
thought. 

When we have got rid of this logical spectre, and^ have dis- 
covered that thought is always synthetic as well as analytic, 
negative as well as positive, the two remaining ideas, the idea of 
completed experience, and the idea of the absolute subject- 
object, begin to approximate to each other. Tor, if thought is 
not absolutely opposed to perception, then the forms of time 
and space and the categories cease to be heterogeneous, and the 
ground of the absolute opposition between phenomena and 
noumena is taken away. In other words, \ve no longer find that 
insoluble contradiction between the factors of experience, which 
forced Kant to regard the unity of a perceptive understanding 
as a ' mere idea.’ On the contrary, we now discern that, even 
in experience, thought transcends the dualism which it creates 
between subjet^t and object, between itself and things ; though 
it is true that the complete reconciliation of these opposites can 
be achieved only in the whole process of the development 
of science and philosophy. While Kant, therefore, is. right in 
regarding all our experience as sjDringing from an ideal which 
is imj)lied, but not realised; in it, he is wrong in regarding this 
first presupposition as a mere idea that cannot be realised. F or, 
what is not and cannot in some way be realised, cannot be even 
so much as an ideal. To suppose that all experience is an effort 
after that, which the very nature of experience precludes us from 
attaining, is a conception which eontams an absolute contradic- 
tion. It is possible, indeed, to suppose that, merely in terms of 
ordinary exj)erienee, the ultimate problem of experience cannot 
be solved, and that it is nec^sary for that solution to rise to 



Kant s ciiti- 
eisrrt of the 
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higher categories than^those of causality and reciprocity; hut 
it is not possible to think that there is any absolute hindrance 
to the solution of a problem which is involved in the very idea 
of knowledge, and of the intelligence itself. We may turn 
against Kant his own remark, that if the questions of reason 
could not be answered, they could not be asked. The problem 
itself is the beginning of the solution. One insoluble contra- 
'diction would logically involve absolute scepticism, for it would 
throw a doubt on the very principle out of which all knowledge 
springs ; knowledge, therefore, cannot be vindicated, even as 
the knowledge of phenomenal appearance, if it is absolutely 
severed from the knowledge of noumenal reality. 

Kant conceals the contradiction involved in his view of 

He balances against 


Kant balances 
: tlie first and 

second of these knowledge by what is really a see-saw. 
ixstoeSd^ other the first and the second of the three conceptions, 
the third. mentioned, in such a way as to exclude 


the third. He admits the conception of a unity of all affirma- 
tives, so far as to condemn the world of experience as merely 
phenomenal, because it involves real oppositions. He admits 
the conception of the unity of all exfierience through all its 
differences and oppositions, so far as to condemn the logical 
idea as merely subjective and ' empty/ because its movement is 
by mere identity. And, while he thus alternate;?? between the 
merely logical and the merely emj)irical, he never rises to a 
higher idea of unity ; or if he does rise to it, and even goes so 
far as to name it perceptive understanding,’ it is only to reject 
it again, because it does not contain the two j)revious ideas in 
their separation and opposition to each other. His criticism of 
the aig’uments for the Being of God (which are really different 
forms of expression for the transition to this higher idea of 
unity) is therefore little more than a reassertioii of the funda- 
mental dualism which pervades every part of the CrifAque, 

To the Ontological argument, which in his view is pre* 
supposed in all the others, and which asserts an ultimate unity 
of thought and being, he ojoposes r^simply the assertion of their 
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difference. A Iiimdred dollars in are not a hundred 

dollars in the pocket. Being is not a proper |)recUcate of a 
coneej)tion, for it expresses that which is not in conception 
merely but also in perception, and it is absurd to make into a ^ 
part of our thought of an object the very predicate, of which 
the essential meaning is that the object is not merely a 
thought. 

In this criticism there is again disclosed what we may 
call the connatural wound of Kant^s system. As has ah SSrcsiTtf 
ready been shown, there are in the Gnkqm of Fiore Deduction, 

two conflicting views of the relation of thought to exist- 
ence. From one point of view, the consciousness of exist- 
ence is supposed to be added by thought to perception ; 
while, from another point of view, perception is supposed 
to be referred to objects by thought, which connects the 
manifold of sense according to the analogies of experience. 

This subject, however, has already been sufficiently discussed 
in a previous chapter, in which it was shown that Kant's 
idea of an object completely determined in thought and yet 
merely possible, conies into collision with another idea which 
is essential to his system,^ — the idea, namely, that it is the 
connexion jif ^perience which enables us to distinguish reality 
from illusioi?, or, we should rather say, to assign to each 
object the kind of reality that belongs to it. The source 
of this antinomy has also been explained. The ambiguous ^ 
mixture of the psychological with the metaphysical in Kant's 
transcendental metliocl, makes him confuse an account of a * 
supposed genesis of experience out of elements supposed to 
exist prior to experience, with the analysis which detects in '* 
experience elements not j)feviously recognised there ; it makes 
him appear to be moving from the concrete to the abstract, 
when he is really moving from the abstract to the concrete. 

The idea that in soQne way we are conscious of perceptions " 
as states of our being, prior to the act of intelligence in 
which we determine them *bv categories and refer them to 
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objecLs of experience, always with Kant lurks in the back- 
ground, even after he has shown that, we can be conscious 
of perceptions as our perceptions only in relation to the 
* objects to which conceiDtion refers them. Thus he obscures and 
even denies the correlativity of perception and conception in the 
judgment of knowledge, and revives the old prejudice, that 
,, existence is just that which is not thought. Yet, it was the 

most important result of his own work to prove that that 
prejudice involves an absolute inversion of the truth, and 
that pure thought or self-consciousness is just the reflexion — 
the return into itself — of the consciousness of objects as 

tho When this is seen, the difficulty, which made Kant, in 

perceptEfanci Spite of his owu transcendental deduction, recur to an ulti- 
conceptioii. Opposition of thought and being, is finally removed. 

The old dictum, oiihil m intcllectu guocl non in senm, 

which was supposed to be the strongest possible statement 
of the principle of Sensationalism, is seen to be the corner- 
stone of a true Idealism. Tor all it can mean is, that there 
is no conception which is not a ‘ recognition ' of the meaning 
of perception, — a doctrine which involves, on the other side, 
that it is only in conception that perception gan Jie said to 
come to itself i.e., to reveal itself as that which* it really is. 
The transcendental method, therefore, leads directly to the 
discovery of the relativity of the distinction between per- 
ception and conception, and, hence, to the negation of any 
absolute ox^position between existence and thought. It teaches 
us to accept without reserve the principle, that there is no 
existence which is not an existence for thought In fact, 
it makes us regard it as the main business of j)IiiIosophy, 
to work out the consequences of that j)rincij)le, and by it to 
correct the abstract and imperfect views of things, which are 
Kant's argil- • due to a iieglect of it. 

:::.’133ent.isgood"' ■ ..." 

This .criticism of Kaut’s argument does not aifeet it as ■ 
arffumentitm ad hominem agsciust the rational Theology 
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of his immediate predecessors. A pliilosopher, who takes 
his start with the conception of God as a given subject 
and, by the mere analysis of that conception attempts to 
prove his existence, might as naturally think to pay his * 
debts by including the notion of existence in his thought 
of a hundred dollars. But it is cpiite a different thing, if 
we regard that argument as pointing to the ultimate unity 
of thought and Being, which is at once the presupposition 
and the end of all knowledge. Taken in this i^nse, the 
argument is but one example of the principle that abstract 
or imperfect conceptions of reality give rise to contradic- 
tions, and so force us to put them in relation to the other 
conceptions which complement and complete them. For pure 
thought cannot be conceived as dwelling in itself, but only 
as relating itself to existence, to a world in time and space; 
and it is only (1) through the opposition between itself and 
such a world, and (2) through the transcendence of that opposi- 
tion, that it can come to the full consciousness of itself. 

Ill the language of Theology, the Ontological argument 
expresses the doctrine that God as a spirit is necessarily 
self-revealing in and to the world. 

The other Aaimiments properly express the same transi- so also Kaiit\s 
tioii from tliSj other side — that of the wrH; and to Kant^s 
treatment of them, therefore, the same criticism may be 
applied. Good as argumenta ad /mmwm, Ms objections do essence.^ 
not touch the validity of the process of thought whereby 
the mind rises from the finite to the infinite. In other * 
words, the Wolffian form of the cosmological and physico- 
theological arguments disappears before Kant’s objection, but 
not the transition of thought, which is imperfectly expressed 
in these arguTnents. 

It is true, for instance, that the ordinary syllogistic argu- The process of 

thought m 

ment from the world to C4od has the fatal defect of putting 

more in the conclusion than is contained in the premises. Ji^alSasweii 

It is a pyramid of reasonhig that rests not on its base, but 
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on its apex; for, wlifie it may be true that the world is, 
because God is, we cannot say conversely that God is, be- 
cause the world is. According to the rules of syllogism, even 
when aided by the principle of causality, we can only argue 
from the finite to the finite, from one part of the world to 
another, and not from the finite to the infinite, "or from the 
world to God, This would be a fatal objection to the argu- 
ment, if the analytic syllogism with its movement by identity, 
were the^only movement of thought; if there were no sucli 
thing as a synthesis, by which an imperfect and inadequate 
idea could lead to one more perfect and adequate; if thought 
were always related positively, and never also negatively, to 
its starting point. Kant himself, however, is not altogether 
without the idea of another kind of argument than the syl- 
logistic. In a remarkable passage already quoted, he tells 
us that the intelligence at first takes its stand upon the 
ty of experience, and that it is because this ground 
sinks beneath us, ic., because experience itself qualifies its 
object as contingent, that we are forced to look deeper for 
a necessary Being, to communicate to the contingent, a reality 
which it has not in itself.^ Kow, this account of the men- 

process only needs to be developed anjJ freed from 
Kantian presuj)positions, to become a true acdJbiint of the 
immanent logic of Eeligion, the logic that underlies the 
elevation of human thought from the finite to the infinite, 
t is a logic not reducible to syllogistic rule, because it is 
synthetic and not merely analytic, because it involves differ- 
ence as well as identity, because it has a negative as well 
a positive side. Why do we seek in things, in the world, 
and in ourselves, a truth, a reality, which we do not find 
in their immediate aspect as phenomena of the sensible 
world? It is because the sensible world as such is incon- 
sistent with itself, and thus points to a higher reality. We 

1 See above, p. 109. It might be shown that the Transcendental Deduction 
of this kind, ^ 
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bdieve in the infinite, not because 6f what the finite is, 
but quite as much because of what the finite not; and 
our first idea of the former is, therefore, simply that it is 
the negation of the latter. All religion springs out of the ^ 
sense of the nothingness, unreality, transitoriness— in other 
words, of fne essentially negative character of the finite 
world. Yet, this negative relation of the mind to the finite 
is at the same time its first positive relation to the" 
infinite. 'We are near waking when we dream^ that we 
dream,' and the consciousness of a limit is already at least 
the germinal consciousness of that which is beyond it The 
extreme of despair and doubt can only exist as the obverse 
of the highest certitude, and is in fact necessary to it. 

Now, the cdsniological argument represents this transition 
in the simplest aspect; but if we take it in its positive form argument. 
(" Because the contingent is, therefore the necessary being is "), 
without also observing that it might with at least equal force 
be expressed negatively ("Because the contingent i? not, there- 
fore the necessary being is ”), it is exposed to all the objections 
of Eant. To argue positively from the contingency of the 
world to the existence of a necessary being, which is external 
to it and related to it only as cause to effect, is to reduce the 
necessary bekig to another contingent. For, if the world is 
determined only as an effect, and is conditioned by its cause, 
the necessary being is at the same tiine determined as a 
cause, and is conditioned by his effect. The transition from 
the contingent to the necessary, from the finite to the infinite, 
however, is one which ' sublates,' or forces us to give a new 
meaning to, the category by means of which the transition is ♦ 

made. The first becomes last, and the last becomes first ; and 
the finite, so far as it is regarded as still having some kind of 
reality, is only a mode of the infinite. This is the conscious 
logic of systems like that of Spinoza, as it is the unconscAous • 
logic of all those religions which have a Pantheistic ba.sis. In 
such philosophical and religious systems the fundamental 
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thougiifc is, that ‘ the ^voiid of finite beings is nothing, and 
that God is ail in all’: the highest reality is determined solely 
l)y abstraction from the finite, and all the difference and change 
of the phenomenal world is lost or absorbed in the idea of an 
absolnte substance, of whom w^e can say nothing, except that 
lie or It is. • 

And in this, indeed, lies the imperfection of the argument a 
"rontingcniia mundi, as well as of the Pantheistic idea of God 
to which it leads. It reaches the Infinite only by negation of 
the finite : hence, its infinite has no positive determination 
except through the finite. Further, if, according to this logic, 
all finite existence is equally lost in Grod, yet it is also true 
that all finite existence equally is referred to God, Hence it is 
that Pantheism as a religion so easily associates itself with 
Polytheism, and the adoration of an ineffable Being who cannot 
be brought under any predicate whatever, passes at a stroke 
into a wayward idolatry that deifies anything and everything. 
The Being of whom we only know that He is, is yet 
‘‘ As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart.” 

The distance of the finite from the infinite annihilates all dis- 
tinctions, and all things and beings are equally near to the 
Absolute and equally far from it. Everything, ^as apart from 
God, is denied, yet everything, in God, is reaffirmed; and the 
pure abstraction of Being sinks, as in the popular religion of 
India, into an endless confusion of deities without definite 
character or relations to each other. 

But the lesson to be learnt from this imperfection of the 
cosmological argument and of the religion that corresponds to 
it, is not simply, as Kant argues, that it is invalid, but that 
we caunot stop short wdth it. The idea of God as merely the 
infinite, or merely the necessary Being, is unsatisfactory, even 
self-contradictory, and that in the same w^ay as the argument 
wdiich leads us to this idea of him but the discerninent of its 
imperfection prepares the way for a better argument and a 
higher idea. What Kant refutes,#tlierefore, is not the idea of 
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( rod, the idea of a unity to which the fenite and eoiitingent are 
to be referred, but this form of the idea. 

That the physico-theological argument grows out of the 
cosmological is shown by the actual development of Greek K^othcis^. 
philosophy. toe necessity is one with freedom, for it is as a stop h/ 

^ ^ to the advance 

the necessity of self-deterniination. The unity of the Eleatics 
and the fate of Heraclitus grows into the self-determining 
reason of Anaxagoras. The idea of final cause which rules the" 
Aristotelian philosophy is also the idea which underlies all 
monotheistic religions. Under that idea the world is reduced 
into a mere matter, in which God executes his purposes. As a 
syllogistic argument, indeed, the argument from design is open 
to all the objections which Kant, following Hume, brings 
against it. The externality of the matter on which God acts 
makes God finite, and the notion of creation introduced by the 
Jewish religion cuts the knot instead of untying it. Further, 
as Kant argues, the designs which are executed in the world 
are finite; we cannot conclude from them to infinite, but only 
to very great wisdom and power. Or, to look at the objection 
from the other side: there is no definite connexion between the 
particular designs realised in the world and the nature of God. 

In the Aristotelian philosophy this defect is shown by the 
irreconcilal3le«opposition between the pure self-consciousness of 
God and the finite world, which yet is declared to exist only 
through the divine energy. In monotheistic religions the same 
defect is shown in the assertion of arbitrary will as the source 
of all created existence. It is of God's ' mere good pleasiu'e' 
that all things are and subsist. The imperfection of the argu- 
ment from final causes and the imperfection of monotheistic 
religions are, therefore, one and the same thing ; and it gives 
rise to objections which are fatal to this particular way of con- 
ceiving that absolute unity which we call God. As, however, 
we cannot, without self-contradiction, avoid the assertion of the , 
absolute unity in one form or other, — as that unity, in fact, 
is presupposed in all though and experience, — objections 
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can force us to surrender the idea of God itself, though they 
may force us to give a new form to that idea. As the cosmo- 
logical argument implicitly contained the physico- theological, 
« so the physico-theological argument contains the ontological. 
Absolute necessity was seen by Greek philosophy to be equiva- 
lent to freedom ; absolute freedom again, in its t«rn, is found 
to be not mere arbitrary self-determination or will, but self- 
* revealing spirit. Or, what is the same thing, Pantheism and 
Monotheism are necessary stages, through which human thought 
passes on its way to Christianity. 

Transition to To imderstaiid this, we have only to consider that the very 
defects which Kant finds in the argument from design, and 
fdeaou?od. Consequently in the idea of God as a designer, are remedied 
when we apply to the divine nature this higher category. God 
is the unity of intelligence, conceived as necessarily related to, 

' or manifested in, a world in space and time, yet through that 

world returning upon itself. In other words, the ontological 
argument — the argument from thought to being— when relieved 
of its imperfect syllogistic and therefore analytic form, is simply 
the expression of that highest unity of thought and being, 
which all knowledge presupposes as its beginning and seeks as 
its end. Idealism, in the sense that all things and beings con- 
stitute a system of relations which finds its unity ^n mind, that 
every intelligence CGntains in it the form of the universe, and 
that, therefore, all knowledge is but the discovery of that which 
" * is already our own— the awaking of a self-consciousness, 

which involves at the same time a eonscibusness of God— i^Hs* 
Idealism is the real meaning of the ontological argument, and the 
■ only meaning in which it is defensible. It is, in fact— to re.peat 
what has already been said— simply that idea which Kant con- 
stantly rejects, but to which he ever returns, the idea of a 
perceiDtive understanding. 

Resiutjf the The above paragraphs very shortly summarise an argument 

St^icTnt which it would require a complete treatise on Natural Theology 
to develoj). But enough has bee:g said to exhibit Kant's posi- 
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tion in relation to previous as well as to •subsequent philosophy. 
Kant’s criticisms of the arguments for the being of God form 
an era in the history of philosophical Theology, just because 
they finally explode the method of dogmatism, and enable us 
to see what is the only j)oiiit of view from which such a 
Theology is jjossible. His aim throughout is to show that the 
only unity of thought and being which can he known, is the 
unity of experience, and that this, therefore, is the only realisa- 
^ tion of that ideal to which men have generally given |he name 
of God ; or, at least, the only realisation of it cognisable by the 
speculative reason. After what Kant has said, it is vain to 
. rejieat the old arguments in the old form. The only question 
that can now be put is, whether the unity of experience which 
he recognises, does not itself implicitly contain that very idea 
of God as a perceptive understanding, which he rejects; 
whether, in fact, the legitimate development of Criticism, 
involving as it does the final rejection of the ‘ thing in itself,’ 
does not at once carry us beyond a merely transcendental ’ 
Idealism. We have not, however, exhausted Kant’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this question, till we have considered 
how, on the basis of man’s moral consciousness, he attempts to 
restore that theological idea, which from a theoretical point of 
view, he regapcls as merely problematical. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

THE IlEGULATIVE USE OF THE IDEAS OF EEASOH. 

various parts of the Dialectic^ and particularly in the 
discussion of the Antinomies, Kant points out that the 
Ideas of reason, though they do not give us any knowledge of 
things in themselves, yet have an important function in relation 
to experience. But in a special section at the close, he 
endeavours to put this truth in a clearer light, and to deter- 
mine more precisely the office of reason in the pi’oductioii and 
organisation of empirical knowledge. To this section, which 
sums up briefly the general lesson of the Critique, sno, iiiust now 
devote a little attention. - 

Kant begins by saying that “ everything that xS grounded in 
the very nature of our mental powers, must have a meaning 
and iDiirpose which is in harmony with the proper use of these 
powers.”^ And reason with its ideas cannot be an exception 
to this rule. Kow, reason, as we diave seen, never deals 
directly with objects as they are given in perception; but only 
indirectly as they are determined by the understanding. Its 
only function is to give direction and systematic unity to the 
work of the understanding. It brings with it an ideal of Unity 
in Totality, Totality in Unity, which it seeks to realise in 
Icnowledge ; but tlie only weapons it can use for this purpose 
are conceptions and perceptions. The great aim of Criticism, 
^A. 642;^. C70. 
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therefore, is to prevent ns from mistt^king this idea, which 
is merely a principle for the organisation of experience, for an 
actual object beyond experience. “ The transcendental ideas 
have no constitutive, but only a regulative use ; in other * 

words, their use is to direct all the operations of the under- 
standing to d!' certain end, to which all the rules of understand- 
ing concentrate as their point of union. This point is indeed 
a mere idea, or foms imaginarius, since it lies beyond the 
sphere of experience, and the conceptions of the understanding 
do not find their source in it ; yet it serves to give to these 
conceptions the greatest possible unity combined with the most 
extended application.”^ This will be seen more clearly if we 
consider the different forms in which this idea presents itself 
■toms. ^ 

ISTow, ill the first place, all our empirical investigations are 
stimulated and directed by the search for unity. The logical 
Entia non sicnt multiplicanda praMer 7iecessitatem, SieQm^ 
indeed at first to be a mere principle of economy or conciseness; 
but when we consider things more closely, we find that there 
is a traiiSGCiidental principle of reason underlying it. By the 
very nature of our intelligence, difference and multiplicity are 
a problem to us ; and all our attempts to explain phenomena 
have relation# to a pi*ojected or assumed unity of jirinciple 
beneath them, however little we may be able to determine the 
nature of this unity in particular cases. Hence it is that 
in Psychology we can never satisfy ourselves with the reference 
of the different activities of thought to so many different ^ , 

faculties, but are ever driven' to seek for some fundamental 
power of which these supposed faculties are but the different 
forms or manifestations. Hence it is also that in Physics and 
Chemistry we are ever seeking for some fundamental element 
or force, which underlies and explains the difference of sub- 
stances and the variety of their changes. In setting this ideal • 
before us, reason does not beg the question, for it does not 

1 A. ; B. 672. 
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determine what kind '’ or degree of unity is to be found in 
experience ; but it certainly comonands us to seek for unity, 
and from the duty which it thus imposes on us, no amount of 
unsuccessful effort can ever release us. Dependent as our 
reason is upon experience for all the materials with which it 
deals, it cannot pretend to arrive at any result by*its own pure 
energy ; yet, on the other hand, it can never admit that in all 
the a|)parent diversity of nature, there is any absolute and 
insoluble«,diflerence of principle, however little it may be able 
to say what is the nature of the one principle after which it 
seeks. To renounce the search for unity would be for reason 
to renounce itself. 

But, in the second place, the tendency to generalisation and 
identity is balanced by another tendency to specification and 
distinction. This second tendency is necessary in order to 
check that levity and superficiality of thought which prema- 
y snatches at an abstract and empty generic unity, without 
having regard to the multiplicity of species and individuals 
included under it. And if the former, which we may term the 
idealistic tendency, is necessary to prompt men to the explana- 
tion of Nature, the latter, which may he designated the 
empirical tendency, is necessary to prevent facts^from being 
explained away, and to bring into prominence^' the diversity 
which often underlies the superficial identity of things called 
one name. Logicians, accordingly, are wont to lay down 
rule, that Eoitium mTietates non tcmero esse o)virmmdm. 
But ''this logical law also would be without meaning or appli- 
cation, if it did not rest on a transcendental principle of 
Specification, a principle which does not indeed involve the 
assertion of an actual infinity of difference in the objects 
of our knowledge, ... but which nevertheless lays upon our 
understanding the obligation to seek under every species for 
lower species, under every difference for still finer points of dis- .. 
tinction.'’^ And the deduction or justification of this principle 
dA. 656 684. 
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is simply this ; that coiicep cion can never exhaust perceptioiij 
though it must continually strive to do so. We can never 
define the individual, yet the individual is the end, which in all 
definition we strive to reach. '' The knowledge of phenomena 
in their complete determination (which is posvsible only through 
the understancliiig) demands an endless progress in the specifi- 
cation of our conception of them ; and in this j)rogress differences 
always remain behind, from which, in defining the species, and 
still more the genus, we were obliged to abstract.’' Jhe indi- 
vidual object of perception, like the form of perception, . has 
always a " j)rinciple of infinity ’ in it ; and just as w^e can never 
admit that any division of space is final, ie., is a division into 
indivisible units, so we can never admit that by any number of 
qualitative determinations, the whole content of any individual 
thing can be exhausted. 

Lastly, to comj)lete the systematic unity, we must add to The Pnndpie 
these two laws the law of Affioiity, This law commands us to 
avoid all violent leaps, alike in specification and generalisation, 
and to hind together without any break of continuity the 
highest unity with the lowest dilfereiice. As we can never 
admit that there is any generic difference wdiich may not be 
embraced in a higher unity, nor, on the other hand, that there 
is any injima^sjjccies which cannot be further divided ; so we 
cannot admit any immediate transition from the one to the 
other. It is a logical rule always to look for links of con- ^ 
nexion or intermediate steps, by wliicli the path of integration 
or differentiation may be made more smooth and easy. And , 
this logical rule also rests on a transcendental principle, 
which, though not derived from experience, guides us in the 
investigation of all empirical objects. As a matter of fact, 
indeed, we often find breaks in the chain of natural species, 
which our experience does not enable us to fill up ; but 
we cannot admit such lacunae as final, and we are forced • 
by the command of reason to seek for an order or continu- 
ous scale of forms, which shaft bind them all together in one 
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system, and exhibit the place of each in relation to all the 
rest. 

'' If we place these three principles in the order of their 
empirical application, we must begin with MuUi'plicAty, proceed 
mxt to Affinity j and end with Unity, Eeason ^presupposes 
the empirical knowledge of the understanding, winch is imme- 
diately applied to experience, and seeks to give unity to that 
knowledge by means of ideas which go fer beyond experience. 
Now, th® affinity of the manifold, (as that which, in spite of 
its differences, falls under a principle of unity,) relates not 
merely to the things of experience, but still more to their 
qualities and forces. Tims, by a first approximation of 
experience, we determine the orbits of the planets as circular; 
and when, by subsequent observation, we discern movements 
inconsistent with a circular orbit, we jiroceed (according to the 
principle of Affinity) to invent suppositions which involve the 
eontinuous variation of the circular form through an infinite 
number of degrees to the form that corresponds to each of 
these orbits. In other words, we presume that the planets will 
approximate more or less in their orbits to the circle, and thus 
we come upon the idea of an ellipse. The paths of the comets 
are still more eccentric, as they do not, so far as ^our ^observation 
goes, return on their own course: but even these we bring 
within the compass of the same genus, by supposing that their 
orbit is parabolic ; for a parabola is but an ellipse with the 
major axis lengthened ad infinitum. Thus guided by the prin- 
ciple of affinity, we keep hold, in onr observations, of a generic 
unitj^ under all differences of orbit ; and hence it is, that in 
the end we are able to trace all tlie various movements back to 
one common cause of all the special laws of motion, viz., gravit- 
ation. And from this point, again, we extend our conquests to all 
motions whatever, and endeavour to explain by the same principle 
all their variations and apparent deviations irom that rule.” ^ 

The three principles of Eomogeneity, of S2:)mfimUon, and of 
3 A. 662;^}. 690. j ■ 
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Continidty m Affinity, now sufficiently evident, have a 

peculiar position in our intellectual constitution. Their use 
and value is, that they enable us to. organise our experience; 
whilst, on the other hand, experience could not exist except in 
the effort to realise them. Yet, experience, they cannot be 
realised. '"'The empirical use of the reason stands in an 
asymptotical relation to these ideas, i.e., it can approximate to 
them, but it can never reach them.” ISTeither in experience* 
nor leyoncl experience have these ideas an objective or constitu- 
tive value:— not bey oml it, for, when we abstract from experience, 
we abstract, at the same time, from all the conditions of under^ 
standing and sense, under which alone we can determine an 
object as such; and not m it, because an absolute unity, a 
comj)lete totality of difference, and a perfect continuity of 
unity and difference, are all equally impossible as objects of 
experience. It remains, therefore, that tliese principles must 
be considered to be purely regulcdive, and that if we refer them 
to objects, these objects must be regarded as of a purely ideal 
character. To put the same thing in another way, it is useful, 
and, indeed, necessary for tlie development of experience that 
we should proceed an if the ideas of reason were ideas of 
objects. We cannot, indeed, properly speaking, schematise 
them and subject them to determination by the categories ; 
for there can be no schema of tlie unconditioned. Still we 
can think of a maximum of homogeneity, specificEition, or 
affinity ; and this is so far analogous to a schema that we can 
apply the categories to it. Yet, we must always remember that 
this process is illegitimate, if regarded as determining objects 
for these ideas ; and legitimate only in so far as it puts us in 
the right attitude of mind for determining other objects, the 
objects of experience. The ideas of reason, therefore, form 
merely the problematical foundation of the connexion which 
the mind introduces among the phenomena of the sensible 
world,” and in their application reason is occupied, not with 
any object, but with itself.” # 
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Now, the objects Which reason, by means of its ideas, is 
supposed to be able to determine, are the soul, workl, and 
G-od; and these it has been our object in the previous chapters 
of the BialectiG to examine. We have seen the futility of the 
three supposed sciences of Eational Psychology, Cosmology, 
and Theology. We have seen that the transcendental ideas do 
not enable us to determine any object. Yet, this does not 
'hinder us from acknowledging their value as setting before us 
ideal objects, and so enabling us to produce systematic unity 
in the empirical employment of our intelligence,” We cannot 
determine the soul as a pure selfndentical unity ; but this does 
not make it less necessary to connect all the phenomena, all 
the actions and feeling presented to us in .inner experience, as 
if the soul were a simple substance, which maintains (through 
Life at least) its personal identity, though its states are con- 
stantly changing.” We cannot determine the world of experience 
as an infinite whole; nay, many things make us regard it as 
really dependent and finite ; but this does not make it less 
necessary, in the explanation of given phenomena of inner or 
outer experience, to trace them back from condition to con- 
dition, as if they belonged to a chain which was itself 
infinite,” We cannot determine God as an absolute in- 
telligence ; but this does not make it less necessary to 
'' regard the whole connexion of possible experience as if it 
formed an absolute, but, at the same time, a purely dependent 
and conditioned unity, and yet at the same time as if the sum 
of all j)henGmena had its highest, all-sufficient ground in a self- 
subsistent, luiconditioiled, and creative reason.”'^ Per it is by 
setting before itself such an ideal object, and by treating all the 
phenomena of the world of experience 'as if they drew their 
origin from such an archetype,' that reason is enabled to give 
the greatest unity, extent, and system to our empirical knowledge. 
We must, however, distinguish most carefully between the pro- 
blematical assumption of the existence of these objects, with a 
lA. 6725 Br700, ' ^ . 
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view to tlie organisation of oiir experience, and tlie simple asseix. 
tion of their reality. ''I may have sufficient grounds to assume/? 
in a relative point of view relatim), what I have po 

light to assume absolutely {suppositio cibsoluta)''^ The con- 
sciousness of the limits of experience goes along with, and im- 
plies the consciousness of that which is beyond experience ; and 
we cannot really apprehend the meaning of the phenomenal 

ft 

without thinking of it as standing in relation to the iioumenal. 
But, when we attempt to determine this relation/ we, can only 
represent it by means of analogies which wve borrow from the 
relations of empirical objects to each other. We are obliged to 
conceive the relation of mind to its states on the cmcdogy of the 
relation of a substance to its accidents ; we are obliged to con- 
ceive of the relation of the phenomenal world to the noumenal, 
on the analogy of the relation of a phenomenal cause to its 
effect; and when we attempt to conceive of the whole finite 
world in relation to the unity which gives it systematic con- 
nexion, we have no other analogy by which to represent this 
relation, than that 'wliicli is derived from the i-elation of an 
intelligent being to the effects which he produces, when he 
subordinates all his actions to one idea or purpose. At the 
same time,^whjje we must use such analogies, we ought always 
to he aware tfiat they are nothing niore than analogies. ''It 
must, be perfectly indifferent to us whether it is asserted, 
that divine wisdom has disposed all things in conformity wdth 
its highest aims; or that the idea of supreme wisdom is a regu- 
lative principle in the in vest igo tion of nature, and at the same 
time, a principle which gives systematic and purposive unity to 
nature according to general laws, even in those cases in which we 
are not able to detect any manifestation of that unity. In other 
words, it must be quite indifferent to us whether we say: God in 
his wisdom has willed it to be so, or nature has wisely arranged 
it.”^ To sum up the whole matter in a word, the ideas of reason 
are 'heuristic, not ostensive’: they enable us to ask a question, 

♦ 2 099 . 727. 
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not to give the answer. To adoi3t any other view, and to suppose 
that, by means of the transcendental Ideas, we can have know- 
ledge of real objects, is to put reason to sleep, or to turn its 
activity in a wrong direction. The dogmatist, who thinks that 
by pure speculation, he i*s able to demonstrate the 

unity and immateriality of the soul, or the origin of all things 
in a supreme intelligence, is apt to lose all interest in empirical 
research into those phenomena of the inner or the outer life, 
through y^hich alone, the soul and God are revealed to our know- 
ledge. Or, if he interests himself in either, it is not with a view" 
to question experience according to the a priori principles of in- 
telligence, but rather with a view to distort empirical facts till 
they correspond with the results of his a priori reasonings. By 
the external system of Teleology, which he thus imposes upon 
nature, he prevents himself from discovering the real nature of 
its unity, and his whole argument is a vicious circle, which as- 
sumes the very thing it professes to prove. In order to over- 
throw such artificial tlieories it is only necessary to point out;, 
that the idea of final causality — the idea of nature as a system 
ordered by a supreme intelligence — though it inevitably springs 
out of the relation of mind to its object, and though it points to 
the true goal of science — the only goal in which thought can 
find an ultimate satisfaction — is merely an idea. ^TJie matter to 
which this idea has to he applied is so far from having any 
necessary relation to the idea, tliat w-e cannot be sure of its 
realisation even in a; single instance, however manifestly tl)at in- 
stance may present the features of design. For it is not safe to 
argue, that because a purpose is realised in certain phenomena, 
therefore the phenomena existed in order to realise it. All that 
we can say is, that from the nature of intelligence, this is the 
natural aim and end of all its efforts after knowledge. “ The 
greatest systematic unity, and consequently the teleological 
unity of all things, is the idea upon which is based the most 
extensive use of human reason.’’ 
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In this last section of the Biakctie, Kant expresses, P^Aaps 
with more definiteness and completeness than anywhere else, tioS^to\he'^” 
his peculiar view of the position of reason in relation to know- iio^Hon. . ^ 
ledge or experience. Very few, if any, of Kant's successors 
have preserved that exact balance between trust and distrust of 
reason, which is characteristic of the Critique, and which con- 
stitutes its main difficulty. Almost every subsecpient writer, 
who has not gone beyond Kant in the direction of Idealism, has 
fallen back on a much simpler combination of scepticism and 
empiricism, and has treated the Ideas of reason as mere Idola, 
that stand between the mind and truth. But Kant lays equal 
weight on all these three points ; first, on the necessity of the 
Ideas to direct and systematise experience ; secondly, on their 
uselessness to determine the nature of things in themselves; 
and lastly, on the inadequacy of experience for their realisation. 

Especially in this section, which contains the final result of the 
Dialectic, Kant is solicitous to maintain himself on the exact 
razor-edge of critical orthodoxy; and he scarcely ever mentions 
one of these points without immediately modifying his statement 
by a reference to the other two. 

At the point which we have now reached, little more need an 

be said in_ illustration or criticism of the three principles of wyntiiS? of 
Homogeneity? Specification, and Affinity. The first principle,, it 
is obvious, expresses the necessity to experience of the pure 
unity of thought ; the second expresses the equal necessity of ^ 
the manifold of perception ; while the third expresses the 
necessity of a combination of these two elements in spite of 
their essential opposition. Ko experience is possible, unless 
both are present, yet their perfect synthesis is impossible. 

Hence (1) as there can be no conception without perception, it 
is impossible to determine even the thinking subject, much less 
any other object, as a pure or absolute unity. And (2) as 
there can be no perception without conception, it is equally * * 

. imj)Ossible to determine the world of objects as a complete 
or absolute diversity. Lastly, while experience is nothing but > 
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a search for the unity hf intelligence through all the manifold- 
ness or diversity of the world of experience, it is a search for 
that which, from the very nature of experience, can never be 
* found. Experience is thus a unity of elements or factors, which 
for ever attract, yet for ever repel, each other. No experience 
could exist except through their synthesis ; yet this synthesis is 
accomplished only in an infinite series of approximations to an 
ideal, which is incapable of realisation. 

The oiiJy difficulty in understanding Kant’s meaning at this 
point, is one which arises from his not tracing very clearly the 
connexion of the three principles of Homogeneity, Specification, 

, ’ and Affinity with the three ideas, of the Soul, the World, and 

God. The Principle of Affinity, or Continuity, indeed, seems, 

' ; in the first instance, to suggest to Kant only the quantitative 

conception of a series of intermediate stages, a continuum 
formaruvi, by which the whole scale of being, from the highest 
; , genus to the lowest species, might be filled iip. We must, 

however, remember that the tendency to look for intermediate 
links is only one form of the general necessity of intelligence, 

' / ’ , to seek for its own unity in all its objects. When this is 

understood, it becomes obvious that tlie teleological explanation 
of the universe is only a higher manifestation qf the principle 
of affinity. Kant does not here identify the teltiological idea 
with the idea of a perceptive understanding, which in the Gritiqiie 
of Judgment is taken as its equivalent. But this identification is 
imf)lied in his assertion that the end of Supreme Intelligence 
^ can be nothing but the realisation of its own ideas of Unity 
and Harmony ” ; i.e., of itself. The result of the whole argu- 
^ ment, thez'efore, is, that the idea of a perceptive understanding 
is the necessary Ideal of all intelligence, the goal of all science : 
though, from the nature of the case, the reality of experience 
can never correspond to it. 

Tiie ultimate The ultimate decision, therefore, as to the truth of the 

point to which ■ 

wng^ur'' Eantiaii Criticism of Pure Reason, must turn upon the opposi- 
tion of perception and conception, •■as factors which reciprocally 
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imply, and yet exclude, each other. If ^thought in constituting 
knowledge or experience has to deal with something foreign to 
itself, something of an essentially different character from pure 
thought, there seems to be no escape from the Kantian paradox. 
Knowledge, in that case, must involve at once the assertion 
and the denial of unity of thought ; it must he a continuous 
effort after the solution of an insoluble problem. It may, 
indeed, as Kant maintains, solve by the way many other 
problems ; hVit its own problem, the problem which is^ involved 
in the very idea of knowledge, it cannot solve. It is a physician 
that can heal everyone's wound but its own. Tlie answer of 
experience has no direct relation to the question of thought, 
though without the question of thought, there would be no , ; 

answer of experience. When there is something incommensur- 
able in two quantitative terms, that have to be brought into 
relation with each, other, the only possible result is an infinite 
series ; and, for similar reasons, the combination of thought and 
perception in experience can never give a final answer in terms 
of thought. 

But, while this is true, we have to renieiiiber that the Relation of its 

problemto the ■ 

Gritiqne of Puto Reason, after all, is only the first stage in the 
process of Kant's thought, and that its main value is to filasoTiLd of 

the way for tke second stage, which is contained in the Critique 
of Pr actual Reason. If knowledge of the objects of the Ideas 
of reason is denied by Kant to be possible, it is only to make 
room for faith. We can tliinh the noumenal, and we can 
lelicve in it, though we can hnoiv only the phenomenal. And 
this exclusion of knowledge, if, in one aspect of it, it means the 
limitation of our intelligence, as capable only of understanding 
that which is given to it through sense, in another aspect of it, 
points to the infinity of our nature, as subjects who are con- 
scious of themselves, and who, as so conscious, are not subjected 
to the limitations which they impose on all the objects they 
know. The limitation of knowledge to phenomena is thus the 
liberation of the noumena,#and especially of the noumenal 
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subject, from the coiiflitions to wliicli all phenomenal objects 
are subjected. Experience is not a closed circle; for the very 
principles on which it rests j)oint to something that is not in- 
cluded within it ; and alongside of the realm of nature and neces- 
sity, or rather as an opposite counterpart to it, Kant forthwitli 
proceeds to set up the realm of morality and freedom. And 
even this dualistic view of the world, by which the theoretical 
* and the practical life are put in abstract opposition to each other, 
is not K Jilt’s last word. For, in tlie CritAgiie. of Judgment, he 
again attempts to bring together the two spheres of existence, 
which hitherto he had made it his main aim to separate and 
oppose. Using a form of exi^ression borrowed from Kant 
himself, we might say that the Critigue of Fnre Reason is only 
the first premise in the great Kantian syllogism, to which the 
second premise is supplied in the Oritigiie of Praetical Reason; 
and that beyond both we have to look forward to the GHtiqiie 
of Judgment as the conclusion, in which Kant attempts to bring 
together the apparently antithetic premises, the ideas of nature 
and spirit, of necessity and freedom. 

It is to the second of these great movements of Kant’s 
thought that we must now direct our attention. 
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E now come to that which for Kant was at once the 
final result of his critical investi^^ations and the iilti- 


' of Pure and 

mate basis of his view of man’s rational life. For, as 1 have nevM 
argued in a previous chapter, we cannot properly understand 
Kant’s work, unless we take it as, what it was in his first 
conception of it, an organic whole ; and thus correct the 
illusory appearance of independence, which is given to jiarts 
of it by the reparation of the different Critiques. Until the 
coping-stone is set in, the bridge does not support itselfd 
Without considering how that reason in relation to which > 

all objects are determined, is conceived by Kant as deter- 
mining itself, we cannot fully understand the real meaning ^ 

and relations of any of the parts even of the first of his 
Critiques. 

Kow, in the opening chapter of the Introduction, it was 
explained that philosophical criticism means the solution of 
an antinomy between opposite principles which seem to 

conception of freedom constitutes the coping-stone of the whole 
edifice of a system of pure reason even in its speculative use.” (It. VIII. 
iOG|H.V. 3.) ♦ 
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have equal or simila? claims to our acceptance, by means 
of a regress upon the ultimate conditions of knowledge or 
thought — conditions which are presupposed in the controversy 
itself, and therefore in any settlement of it that may be 
arrived at In Kant’s case, the necessity for such a regress 
arose from the collision between one set of principles, the 
truth of which seemed to be demonstrated by the fact that 
* the whole of the recognised system of physical science was 
based ugon them and had been developed by means of 
them, and another >set of principles, which seemed to be the 
essential presuppositions of the moral and religious life of 
man. These latter principles might, indeed, be imperfectly 
defined: it might be that they were not distinctly brought 
before consciousness at all till they were attacked. But 
the attempt to treat the recognised principles of science as 
universal principles and to carry natural law into the 
spiritual world,” necessarily forced any other principles which 
claimed authority in that sphere to formulate themselves in 
oj)position to the former. And the antinomy or controversy 
thus arising made it necessary for Kant by a critical re- 
gress to determine the ultimate grounds of the validity of 
the principles of science, and at the same time the limit of 
that validity, if there were any such limit. ^ 

Kant’s problem, then, arose out of a great antagonism of 
principles, which was already making itself felt in his time, 
and which has not yet received its final solution, between 
physical science and the moral and religious consciousness. 
This problem was necessarily brought into view by the ad- 
vance of physical science itself and by the attempt, which 
seemed to be a necessary result of that advance, to extend 
the use of its methods and principles beyond the purely 
material world. For such an extension seemed to mean 
nothing less than the inclusion of all man’s life, moral as 
well as physical, within the realm of nature and necessity. 
In other words, it left no room^ in that life for God, free- 
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doni and immortality,” and it explained away all those religh 
ous or moral experiences, wliicli had been connected with 
these ideas. It implied, at least, that such experiences 
should not be interpreted as they had hitherto seemed to • 
interpret themselves in the consciousness of moral and religi- 
ons men, Fow, it was impossible that the convictions which 
thus seemed to underlie man's higher life, should be sur- 
rendered without a blow, and surrendered to what after all 
might be a prejudice. It became, therefore, necessary for 
Kant to examine the principles upon which science rests, 
in order to determine whether they were absolute principlcvS, 
or whether there was anything either in them or in the 
conditions of their a23|)lication, which limited them to a par- 
ticular sphere and made it impossible to apj)ly them success- 
fully beyond it. 

jSTow, in the Critique, of Ftive Kant's argument is, ms mode of 

^ ® dealing- with 

that we cannot show the validity of the princij)les of science 
except in a way that limits them to the sphere of plieno- 
mena. To prove that they are true of objects is to j)rove 
that those objects are not things in themselves. In Kant’s 
own words, we can pi’ove that they are objectively true 
only in relation to what is in itself contingent, viz., pos- 
sible exjDeriejace,” and this, because they are only the prin- 
ciples through which exj)exience is possible. But if so, then 
all they c5.n do is do enable US to/ “spell out jphenomena 
according to a synthetic unity, so that we may be able to 
read them as experience ” ^ in other words, to give to per- 
ceiDtions that connexion with each other which is necessary, 
if we are to derive from them a knowledge of objects. As, 
therefore, our understanding evolves these princiides from 
itself only in relation to a contingent matter of sense given 
under certain subjective forms, so it can vindicate their 
truth only as the means, though the necessary means, where- .r. 
by such matter is determined. It justifies them in this 
“ - A,^14; B. 37L 
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application and liiiiits^tlaei^^ to it. And this limitation of 
their validity is further confirmed by the antinomies, into 
which reason falls when it attempts to apply them beyond 
the sphere of sensible experience; antinomies from which it 
can escape only by recognising the phenomenar character of 
the objects with which it is dealing, or what amounts to 
the same thing, by recognising that the thought which deter- 
mines such objects is not pure thought. Hence, the ideal of 
knowledge, which is set before us by reason or pure thought, 
as it manifests itself in the pure consciousness of self, is not 
realised in the knowledge of objects, which we reach by the 
use of such principles ; or, as Kant expresses it, reason and 
understanding are in irreconcilable opposition to each other, 
so that ‘"what would satisfy reason is too much for the 
understanding, and what would satisfy the understanding 
is too little for reason.” In fact, our idea of knowledge 
would be satisfied only if pure thought, without going be- 
itself, were at the same time the knowledge of objects; 
or, in other words, if pure self-consciousness and the con- 
sciousness of objects were one. Our intelligence, how’^ever, 
being not an intuitive or perceptive intelligence, but depend- 
ent for the matter which it determines on something else 
than itself, on sense-affections, is limited the alterna- 
tion between a knowledge which is not pure thought and a 
pure thought which is not knowledge. But, just for this 
reason, it is conscious of the limitation of its laiowledge to 
phenomena, and necessarily sets up the problematic coneep- 
of a noumeiion or thing in itself to mark this limita- 
tion, Yet, this conception does not enable us to go beyond 
the limit which it marks, and thought is like a dark lan- 
tern which defines and limits knowledge without throwing 
any light upon itself. 

When we retrace these steps, it becomes evident that the 
^^®:end and the beginning of Kant’s have close 

to each other, although in^the beginning the tiling in 
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itself appears as an object which proSiices affections in our 
sensibility, whereas in the end it appears as the noumenon 
which the mind requires because it does not find in ex- 
perience an object adequate to itself; although, in other words, * 

it appears in the beginning as the abstractly real, and in the 
end as the abstractly ideal. We may say that because thought 
has to deal with a given matter in the affections, it does not 
find in the objects to which it refers that matter, but 

is obliged to recognise those objects as phenomenal Qr, again, 
we may say that because thought is in itself empty and 
analytic and cannot go beyond itself to determine objects, 
therefore any objects that are presented to it must be pheiio^ 
menal It is to be observed, however, that the last way 
of stating the matter, while it brings into prominence the 
difference between thought and knowledge, makes it impos- 
sible to see how thought in relation to knowledge should 
appear as a higher ideal of knowledge, as the thought of an 
intuitive understanding. So far as Kant makes it take the 
place of such an ideal, there is really involved in his words 
a higher concexDtion than that which he professedly admits. 

In fact, the idea of an organic unity, in which the differ- 
ence of the empirical consciousness is completely overcome, 
is silently substituted for the idea of an identity in which 
no difference has arisen. This substitution is made easy for 
Kant, just because he confuses the abstract or analytic unity 
of thought with the unity of self-consciousness, which he 
admits to he negatively (though not positively) mediated by 
a consciousness of objects. 

A deeper consideration of Kant’s method, however, led us to 
see that this ambiguity is simply the culminating instance of JlTught as 
a fundamental mistake or confusion, which runs through the 

A USthQiiG } 

whole of Kant’s work, and which we have desciibed by saying 
that he seems to himself to be moving from the concrete to 
the abstract, when he is really moving from the abstract to the 
concrete. Thus, in the Ae$tiietic, Kant begins the criticism 
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and correction of the ^ordinary consciousness by pointing out 
that ■when we say that objects are given to us in sense, we 
forget that, as objects in space and time, they cannot be . so 
given. For, even if it be admitted that sense presents us with 
individual objects, it presents them subject to the conditions of 
space and time, which are general forms of relation between 
objects and cannot be given in our particular sensations. Now, 
*this is a step towards a true view of knowledge, if we take it 
as simply calling attention to the fact that the perception of 
particular objects presupposes certain general princiiiles, 
which, however, are not necessarily reflected on or consciously 
recognised by the individual perceiving. So understood, the 
effect of the Aesthetic is to correct our first abstract 'way of 
thinking of objects, as if they were given as individuar objects 
apart from any relation of them to each other, by showing that 
they are so given only by limitation of the one space and time 
which is presupposed in all of them. But, Kant’s expression of 
this truth is disturbed by the tacita ssumption that objects, as 
given through the affections of the sensibility, can be only 
isolated individuals, and that, therefore, the foi-ms of time and 
space, which compel us to ai^prehend them in relation to each 
other, stand between us and the reality. In other "words, just 
because in perceiving objects we necessarily bring them into 
connexion as objects in one space and time, the objects we 
j)erceive cannot correspond to the real objects which affect us. 
In being perceived, they have received an additional qualifica- 
tion, which we must take from them if we would know what 
they are in themselves. Thus, instead of arguing that, as the 
objects which we perceive are necessarily determined as in one 
space and time, they are not isolated individuals, Kant argues 
that, because we necessarily perceive objects as in relations of 
time and space, we do not perceive them as they really are. 
Hence, in thinking of the real objects, we must necessarily 
abstract from the forms of space and time. In truth, such 
reasoning involves a recurrence t<x that abstract way of thinking 
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of objects apart from tlieir relations, whfcli Aesthetic teaches 
as to correct, when it shows us that it is only as determined in 
relation to other objects in space and time that individual objects 
can be perceived. And what is the reason for this recurrence ? * 

It can only be some supposed necessity of thinking objects as 
purely individual, or else the idea that through the affections 
of our sensibility, they are perceived Az purely individual. 

But such a necessity of thought does not exist, or rather we 
should say the opposite necessity exists ; for we can think indi- 
vidual objects only as in relation to each other. And in the mere 
affections of sensibility, objects are not given as individual, nor, 
indeed, as objects at all. Thus, neither in conception nor in 
perception can the mere particular be apprehended apart from 
the universal; and transcendental reflexion corrects our first 
view of objects, just because it makes us conscious of this fact, 
and so calls our attention to an element in our experience, 
which we are aj)t at first to overlook. 

In the Analytic, Kant takes another step in the correction of (2)i3a the 

Analytic ; 

the ordinary view of knowledge, when he shows that, even after 
we have allowed for the form and matter of perception, we 
have not taken account of all that is required for the con- 
sciousness of jibjects as such. It is not the case that objects 
are given lu? in perception as individual objects standing in 
definite relations to each other in space and time; for such 
determination of them implies a recognition of them as qiianti- ^ 
fied and qualified substances, the states of which are determined 
in their succession and coexistence by universal laws. But ^ 
such a consciousness is impossible, except through the deter- 
mination of the manifold, given under forms of space and time, 
by the mathematical and dynamical categories in relation to 
the unity of self-consciousness. Thus the objects of our con- 
sciousness are not given to us as such objects through sense 
and its forms; for perceptions cannot refer themselves to 
, objects, but ' must be so referred by the^ understanding, which 
brings them under conceptions of objects in general/’ Kow, 
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the real force of this ^argument is that it brings to light an 
element in our consciousness of objects on which we did not 
reflect^ so long as we regarded them as immediately given in 
sense. For thus it shows that we cannot take these objects as 
being what they were for us in our first consciousness|of them, 
unless we take into account certain of their characteristics 
of which at first we were not aware. In other words> 
\ve must add new elements to our consciousness of objects, if 
we woulct even maintain it ; or, if not, we must take away from 
that consciousness many of the elements formerly attributed to 
it. Kant, however, instead of regarding the new determination 
of objects as a step towards a complete and adequate conscious- 
ness of them, or, in other words, as a step towards the knowledge 
of them as things in themselves, regards it rather as an addition 
to our determination of objects as phenomena, which involves a 
corresponding loss to the determination of them as things in 
themselves. Accordingly, he now tells us that we must not 
only divest the thing in itself of all relations of time or space, 
but also of, all determination by the categories: we must con- 
ceive it neither as qualified nor as quantified, neither as 
substance nor as cause. ' 

In the BialcctiG, finally, Kant calls attention to the fact 
that, even , after we have allowed for the detOTniiiatxon of 
objects by perception and conception, there is still an element 
-left out of account, which, though commonly overlooked, is 
always present in' our consciousness of them. For, in all such 
determination, they are necessarily conceived as elements in one 
objective world ; and that again means that they are referred to 
a “ transcendental object,” the consciousness of which correlates 
with the consciousness of one self. Hence, our consciousness 
of the objects of ’ experience as necessarily connected in time 
and space, must be regarded . as abstract, so long as we do hot 
take into account their unity with each other as elements in 
one self-consciousness. This reflexion, therefore, must lead to 
a, further addition to, and correction of, our- first consciousness 
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of things by reference to the unity wBich that consciousness 
presupposes, but on which it does not usually reflect. Accord- 
ingly, we find Kant maintaining that the complete determination 
of objects of experience implies their reference to Ideas, which, 
as we have seen, are simply conceptions of the unity of the 
objective world with itself and with the intelligence. At the 
same time, he holds that these Ideas can never be realised in 
experience. Hence, although our consciousness of objects is 
incomplete until we have related them to this higher unity, 
yet we can never bring them under it. And our final correc- 
tion of the abstractness of the ordinary consciousness of the 
objects of exj)erience is to recognise that, as such objects, they 
are not res cornpletae, but phenomena ; though the noumenon to 
which we refer them is not itself an object of knowledge, but 
only an Idea. 

In this conception of the relation of the phenomenal to the Thenoumonon 

f IS an ideal of 

noumenal, Kant has made a still more curious compromise 
between the two methods, — the method that proceeds from 
abstract to concrete and that which proceeds from concrete to 
abstract, — than either in the Aesthetic or in the Analytic. In the 
first place, the conception of the noumenon or thing in itself has 
received a ne\^ qualification. It is no longer the conception of 
the object aS apart from consciousness, the object which re- 
mains when we abstract from its determination by perception 
and by conception ; for when we so abstract, nothing remains 
but the unity of the self in reference to which the object is 
so determined. Hence, the thing in itself would disappear , 
altogether, if the thought of it did not revive in a new form in 
connexion with that unity. But that unity has fox its correlate 
a transcendental object,” which is essentially different from 
the objects of experience ; and this is an object which we can still ; ■ 

oppose as the noumenon or thing in itself to the object of experi- 
ence as the phenomenon. Thus Kant is led to regard the noiime- 
non, not as an object unrelated to the conscious self, an object 
which is the ground ” of tbc affections of its passivity, but as 
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an object the idea of w'tiicli is bound up with the pure unity of 
the self as contrasted with the synthetic unity of experience. 
jSTow, it might seem as if, on Kant’s principles, such an object 
must be admitted to be already presented to us in an experi- 
ence like ours, all the contents of which must be capable of 
being united with the “ I think.” For this would seem to 
involve that the truth in regard to objects of expei’ienee, the 

f-. 

lioumenon in the phenomenon; will be discovered when- 
ever we ^consider these objects in their relation to the unity of 
the self, Kant, however, though he admits that the idea of 
the noiunenon is bound up with the consciousness of the unity 
of the self which is presupposed in experience, yet does not 
recognise that experience can be reinterpreted in relation to that 
unity. The thing in itself is no longer for him an object, of 
which, as it is out of consciousness, nothing can be said : rather, 
it is an ideal projection of the unity of the conscious self, by 
which it thinks of an object in conformity with itself. Still, 
as the judgment of self-consciousness is regarded by Kant as 
in itself an analytic judgment, it is impossible for its unity to 
furnish .a principle by which our empirical eonsciousiiess of the 
world can be reorganised or reinterpreted. Thus, the essential 
opposition of phenomenon to noumenon remains, though its 
meaning is altered. At first we were supposed td be unable to 
reach the noumenon, because we could only perceive or conceive 
an object which was relative to the self; whereas now it is 
argued that we cannot reach it, because ail objects of experi- 
ence involve an element which is not relative to the self. It 
is easy, however, to see that, if the judgment of self-conscious- 
ness were,. as Kant asserts, a mere analytic judgment, it could 
not jDOSsibly be the source of ideas of objects with which the 
objects of experience could be compared as phenomena with 
iioumena : and, conversely, that, if the consciousness of self is 
the source of ideas of objects with whiclx the objects of experi- 
ence are compared as phenomena with nouinena, it cannot at the 
same time be the consciousness ef a bare analytic ,, unity, in 
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thinking which we abstract from all silch objects. It is only 
as self-consciotisness involves or includes the consciousness of 
objects that it can be the source of any ideal of knowledge to 
which that consciousness does not conform, and if in this way 
it transcends the empirical consciousness, it must be capable of 
transforming it.^ 

From what has now been said it will be obvious that at v 
each step in Kant’s work, there is the possibility of a twofold 
interpretation of it. We may take it to be the aim of the 
critical regress to call attention to the elements presupposed in 
the determination of objects, though not explicitly present to us 
in our first consciousness of them ; or, on the other hand, we 
may take its aim to be simply to determine objects as they 
really are, by abstracting from those elements in our first 
consciousness of them which hinder it from corresponding to 
the reality. On the latter interpretation, the removal of the 
subjective forms of perception and conception leaves us with 
the idea of a thing in itself, which can be determined by 
neither ; and even this thing in itself is only the correlate of 
the consciousness of self, and we cannot regard it as more than 
a “ problematical conception,” which has no reality apart from 
consciousness.^ Thus, the thing in itself, as an object apart 
from consciousness, disappears altogether, and its place is taken 
by the idea of a problematical object corresponding to . the 
unity of consciousness. On the former interpretation of Kant’s 
critical process, on the other hand, the lesson of the Aesthetic 
and the is, that the individual object, which appears 

to the ordinary consciousness to be given as an isolated unit 
without any relations, or at least without any necessary 
relations, to other objects, must be conceived as a substance 
necessarily determined in all its states by relation to other 
substances in space and time. And the lesson of the Bialeetic 
is, that this necessarily connected experience is still an inade- - 
quate knowledge of objects, till it has been reinterpreted in the 
^ See above, p, 87 se<f, ; cf. also Vol. I, p. 649 seq. 
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light of the relation of all objects to the unity of the self for 
which they are. Kant goes so far in this direction as to 
admit the necessity of viewing experience in the light of the 
'' Ideas of Eeason, but the method of abstraction has such hold 
upon him, that he regards it as imposvsible that exx3erience 
should ever be brought into conformity with these Ideas. 

He at least At the Same time, though Kant thus ends the Critiqitc of 

shows that ^ ? o j. ^ , 

heyond^h'o^ Bectson with the assertion of the impossibility of recon- 
nature for ciling knpwledge with thought, or of bringing experience into 

another Idnd 

of reality. conformity With the ideal demand of reason, we must re- 

member that this negative result is not for him final, but that 
it leaves room for a further development in the sphere of the 
Practical Meason, The ideal demand of reason is still regarded 
as keeping open a space beyond experience for an object or 
objects, which we cannot, indeed, determine as real, but the 
thought of which prevents us from assigning an absolute 
reality to the objects of experience. In thus keejiing open a 
space for the noumenon or thing in itself, reason at least sets 
up a defence against the intrusion of empirical science into a 
region for which its methods are unsuited. It sliows that the 
system of nature and necessity is not a closed system, and it also 
shows at what jilace in the circle the vacant place lies, through 
which we may escape into the region beyond it.^ More than 
this; it puts up a ne plus ultra just where natural science would 
pass beyond the objects of experience to deny God, Freedom and 
Immortality; -in other words, from the claim of science to 
explain everything by its principles, it excepts just those 
objects in which our greatest practical interest lies. Hence, at 
least this much is gained, that the attack upon man's higher 
religious and moral consciousness, upon that consciousness of 
himself, the world, and God, which underlies all his higher 
experiences, is for ever repelled.. And, 'if that consciousness 
. - has any. independent basis of its own, nothing that natural science 
can possibly discover will ever affect it, much less undermine or 
overthrow ih Nor does it matte?? that the moral or religious 
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coHScioiisness is unable to issue from ‘its own stronghold to 


opponent, which remains 


make : a counter-attack upon its 
equally strong in its own domain. 

Looking at the matter in this way, we are able to see how Adva?itages 

^ ^ of the polomi 

Kant should lay such stress on the limitation of experience, 
and should regard the Antithetic of Eeason as the bulwark of 
man’s moral and religious consciousness. That consciousness, 
in his view, is quite sufficiently strong in itself- if only the 
enemy cannot follow it into its own ground; and he has no 
hesitation in pointing out that the assertion and the denial of 
the truths of reason are equally incapable of proof in the 
sphere of science. ‘‘ By the polemical use of pure reason I 
understand the defence of its principles against dogmatic nega- 
tions of them. In such use we do not seek to show that these 
principles are themselves true, but only that no one can ever 
assert the opjDosite with apodictic certainty or even with a 
greater show of evidence. Lor, if this can he proved, there 
will be nothing precarious in our tenure of these |)rinciples, 
however insufficient our title to them, since we know for 
certain that no one can ever prove its illegality.” ^ In short, 

Kant’s doctrine is, that the Antithetic of Eeason is due to the 
attempt to treat phenomena as things in themselves, hG, the 
attempt to C(»nplete the synthesis of phenomena and to deter- 
mine the phenomenal world as a whole, limited and bounded 
by itself. All, therefore, that that Antithetic shows, is that ,, 
phenomena, viewed as existing in themselves and so forming a 
closed circle, are self-contradictory. If, however, we avoid this ^ 
error, and do not attempt to bring things in themselves into 
the sphere of phenomena, or stretch the sphere of phenomena so 
as to include things in themselves, the Antithetic disapj>ears. 

Thus if in Theology it could be asserted on grounds of reason 
that there is a Supreme Being, and at the same time there is 
not a Supreme Being ; or if, in Psychology,, it could be asserted 
that all beings that think have a unity which is absolutely 
^A. B. ,769.. ■ . 
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permanent, and tiierafore distinct from every transitory 
material unity, and at the same time that the soul is not an 
immaterial unity, and therefore cannot be exempted from the 
transitoriness of things material ; in such cases a real contra-*, 
diction would arise. . . * In truth, however, reason has no- 
thing to say on the negative side which could in the smallest 
degree authorise a dogmatic statement ; and as to its criticism 
of the arguments which; are urged on the positive side, we caii 
very well^ admit the validity of such criticism without any sur- 
render of the doctrines which they were intended to prove for 
those doctrines have on their side an interest of reason to which 
those who controvert them cannot appeal.” 

''I cannot indeed agree with the opinion, to which some 
excellent and thoughtful men, (as, Sulzer,) even while fully 
conscious of the weakness of all the alignments hitherto relied 
on, have often given expression, that we may hope some day to 
discover demonstrative proof of the. two cardinal principles of 
pure reason, that there is a God and a future life ; on the con- 
trary, I am satisfied that nothing of the kind will ever be 
attained. For where could reason find a basis for synthetic 
judgments which do not refer to objects of experience and their 
inner possibility ? But, on the other hand, it is apodictically 
certain that no man will ever be able to assert the op'positc, of 
these two doctrines, with the smallest degree of evidence, much 
less to demonstrate it. For, as such proof, if it could be found 
at all, must be found in pure reason, he who pretends to have 
discovered it must undertake to show that the existence of a 
Supreme Being, and also the existence of a thinking subject in 
ns as a pure intelligence, is impossible. But whence could he 
derive the knowledge which would authorise him to make such 
synthetic judgments about things beyond all possible experi- 
ence ? We need not, therefore, disturb ourselves with the idea 
that any one will ever prove the opposite of those doctrines, or 
that we have need of regular scholastic proofs for their defence, 
Thus there is and can be nothing i,to prevent us from accei)ting 
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jDrinciples which, while they are perfedly consistent with the 
speculative interest of our reason in its empirical use, are more- 
over the sole means whereby we can combine tliat use with the 
practical interests of the same reason. For tlie opponent 
for him who not only criticises the proofs of tliose principles, 
but rejects the principles themselves), we have always ready 
our non liqiiet, which must infallibly put him out of court. 

And we need not mind his retort of the same argument 
upon ourselves, since we have always, in reserve a subjective 
maxim of reason, to which there is nothing corresponding on 
his side ; and under its protection we can look upon all his 
beating of the air with composure and indifference.”^ 

The natural objection to such a view is, that there is little 
comfort in a mere negation. If, however, we quite realise 
Kant’s position, we shall see that for him this negation is of the 
highest importance both speculatively and practically. Kant’s non 
liqiiet is not meant merely to stop human reason from attempt- 
ing to go beyond a limit which, for aught w^e know, may have 
nothing real lying beyond it. It is in liis view" a fixed bar, an 
absolute interdict, to science, wdiich prohibits it from applying 
its principles to one great department of human existence, and 
thus leaves that department to be judged on its own merits 
and aceordiiig to such principles as it supplies for itself. It 
protects the religious and moral life, not indeed from the 
danger of teing considered illusory, but from the danger of ^ 
being considered illusory on one special gwimcl, viz., that it and 
its objects cannot be brought within the circle of ordinary 
experience and ordinary science, or determined by the cate- 
gories that hold good there. Henceforth, no one is entitled on 
empirical principles to explain away any consciousness of our- 
selves which may arise when we regard ourselves, or which 
implies that we regard ourselves, not as objects among other 
objects in the world, but as subjects for which all such objects 
are, No one is entitled a priori to pronounce such conscious- 
^ A. 741 ; B. 7GS. 
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iiess^ illusory, because it •is not explicable by our existence as an 
object in the natural world; or to insist on any Procrustean 
process by which it shall be forced to submit to such explana- 
tion. And as little can the ordinary tests of the reality of 
experience be applied to any consciousness of the world or of 
God that may arise in connexion with such consciousness of 
self. The fundamental principles of morality and religion are 
not to be taken at once as true ; but, at least, they are inexpung- 
able by .such weapons. They cannot be assailed from the 
ground of em23irical reality, for they are not based on the 
consciousness of empirical reality, but on a consciousness which 
arises only as we recognise the limitations of such reality, and 
its necessary relation to that which is not identical with it. 

^tMan, who knows all nature besides only through sense, 
knows himself not only so but also through pure apperception, 
and in acts and inner determinations which he cannot reckon 
among the impressions of sense. He is for himself a phe- 
nomenon; but he is also, in yiew of certain faculties, a purely 
intelligible object, since the action of such faculties in him 
cannot be attributed to the receptivity of sense. These 
faculties we call ■anderstanding and reason, the latter of which 
is properly and pre-eminently distinct fx^om all empirically 
conditioned powers, as it estimates its objects soldy according 
to Ideas and determines the understanding by these Ideas ; while 
even the understanding itself in experience makes use of con- 
ceptions of its own, which, though applicable only to the 
matter of sense, are pure like the Ideas of x*eason.”^ 

Xeither tliQ We may jxut Kant’s thought in the following way. Man 

nor 

voivo^nits consciousness of objects and of himself as an object 

iSmisSesa of others, but this is not all ; he has also a consciousness 

brouSunder of himself in opposition to these objects in the analytic judg- 

tlj.0 categories. tn 

ment oi self-conseiousness, — which implies the synthetic 
judgment, but is not identical with it. This analytic judg- 
ment is immediately connected with a demand of reason .for 

i-A. 546. ! 574. 
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a determination of the object, which caimot be realised by the 
understanding in combining the data of sense. For, it is just 
because the determination of the object does not conform to the 
unity of self-consciousness, which yet is implied in it, that an 
ideal of knowledge becomes opposed to our actual knowledge, 

Now, it would be absurd to suppose that the subject, whose self- 
consciousness is the source of an ideal to which the undex’- 
standing in its determination of objects can never attain, ' 
should be regarded as itself falling under that determination. 
Experience is relative to it, but it is not limited to experience. 

Eather, in its consciousness of itself there is implied a reflexion 
which goes beyond experience, and to which experience cannot 
be adequate. Hence, any further development or manifestation 
of our rational life (beyond our theoretical consciousness of the 
Ideas of reason) in which such a self-consciousness — i.e., the 
consciousness of the subject -self as its own object — is implied, 
must be equally beyond determination by the categories, which 
are applied only to the objects of experience as suclu 

Now, ill our practical life we have such a manifestation Hence tiie 

practical con- 

of reason. In the consciousness of ourselves as adinq. the sciousness is a 

consciousness 

.subject-self is made its own object, and that in a more 
explicit and definite way than in the consciousness of the Ideas 
of reason. Indeed, we can scarcely say that even in the 
consciousness of the Ideas of reason, the consciousness of the 
subject-self is an object is directly contained ; though it is true 
that it is the discord of the objects of experience as such with 
the unity of the self, which causes us to regard them as phe- 
nomena and to refer them to noumena. It is, however, only a 
transcendental refl.exion which shows this, and .which brings 
into view the unity of the pure subject implied in all know- 
ledge, as the source of the ideal which experience does not 
satisfy. But the practical consciousness, even apart from any 
such reflexion, is a consciousness of the subject-self, to which 
all objects are referred, determining itself as an object in rela- 
tion to other objects. But tjie causality of the self-conscious 
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TJieconseions- 
hess of self as a 
seJf-doteMllin- 
ing subject is 
in volved in any 
consciousness 
of moral 
obligation. 


ego, which is here implied, cannot be regarded as identical in 
character with the causality of phenomenal objects, whicli are 
determined as such objects only for this very self. In this 
case, it is not merely that I am conscious of my actual know- 
ledge as falling short of my idea of knowledge, i.e,, conscious of 
the objective world I hnow as not corresponding to the 
noumenal world which I tlmih in conformity with the pure 
unity of self-consciousness. Here, the ideal object I think {Lc,, 
the object which is thought as conforming to the pure unity of 
self-consciousness) becomes itself the principle to which I seek 
to bring the known world into conformity ; in other words, it 
is set before me as an end I seek to realise. Here, therefore, 
we have the complement and completion of that negative 
movement of thought in relation to the phenomenal world 
which begins in the theoretical consciousness. What is 
implied in the theoretical, becomes explicit in the practical 
cohsciousness; In the theoretical consciousness, we are con- 
tinually striving to determine the given wdiicl in conformity 
with the unity of self-consciousness ; but, just because it is a 
giveil world, we are never able to do so, but only to carry on 
an endless process of combining the data of sense by means of the 
categories. But in the practical consciousness, that ideal itself 
is the only thing that can be said to be given ; it h given, more- 
over; only as it is one with the self to which it is given, or rather 
it is only that self viewed as an object or end to itself ; and 
the known world other than this self becomes merely a material, 
to be altered in conformity with the idea which the self brings 
with it. The practical consciousness is thus, not the conscious- 
ness of the self as one object among others, which reacts as it 
is acted upon by them ; but a consciousness of the subject for 
which all objects are, as acting^^^m view of its own idea 
of itself, and determining itself as an object and other objects 
in conformity with that idea. 

Is it true, then, that we have such a consciousness? Kant 
answers, yes. Such a consciousness of our own activity is : 
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directly involved in onr consciousness* of ourselves as respon- 
sible under the moral law. ITow, this answer may easily be 
misunderstood, if we do not carefully notice its exact bear- 
ing. First, let us take the statement in the sequel of the 
passage just quoted. That reason has causality, or at least 
that we represent it as having such causality, is clear from 
the imperatives which in all our practical life we set up as 
rules for our executive powers. . The ' ought ’ (Sollen) ex- 
presses a kind of necessity, a kind of connexion of actions 
with their grounds or reasons, such as is to be found no- 
where else in the whole natural world. For, of the natural 
world our understanding can know nothing except what is, 
what has been, or what will be. We cannot say that in it 
anything ought to he other than in fact it was, is, or will 
be. In fact, so long as we are considering merely the course 
of nature, the ought ” has absolutely no meaning. We can as 
little inquire what ought to happen in nature, as we can 
inquire what properties a circle ought to have. In the 
former case, we are limited to the question what actually 
happens, just as, in the latter case, we are limited to the 
question what properties the figure in question actually has.*' 
"Now this ‘ought,' in fact, expresses a possible action 
of which thq^gTOuncI is nothing but a conception ; while of an 
action which is a mere natural event tlie ground must always 
be a phenomenon. It is true, indeed, that no action can be 
required of us as a duty which is not possible under natural 
conditions ; but these natural conditions do not relate to 
the determination of the will, but only to the, effect or con- 
sequence thereof in the phenomenal world. Let there be 
ever so many natural grounds which urge me to an act of 
will {Wollen)y ever so many sensuous stimuli, yet they can- 
not make an act one that ou^ght to he {Solhn). The will 
they can produce will have only a conditioned, not an abso- 
lute necessity, against which reason opposes the ‘ ought ' 
as that which prescribes to it measure and end, or even 
, VOL. II. ^L 
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absolutely and aiithoritatiyely prohibits it. Be it an object 
of mere sensuous desire (the ideasant), or be it an object 
of pure reason (the good), what we have to note is, that 
reason never yields to that ground which is empirically 
given, that it never follows the order of things as they 
present themselves in the phenomenal world, but loitli ;per- 
fed spontaneity creates for itself an order of its own accord- 
^ing to ideas, into which it fits the empiric conditions, and 
according to which it declares actions to be necessary which 
have not taken place, and which perhaps will never take 
place. All these actions, therefore, without any regard to 
the actual event, it presupposes that reason is capable of 
realising; for if it did not do so, it would not expect any 
effect of its ideas in the world of experience.”^ 

Suanoss The full meaning of tliis Statement wc are not yet pre- 
pared to explain; but one point is sufficiently clear, viz,, 

“ • that Eant directly ■ connects the consciousness of our own 
activity or self-determination with that consciousness of Ideas 
of reason which enables us to limit the empirical world 
and discover its phenomenal character. And we see why 
he should do this, whenever we consider the relation of the 
consciousness of Ideas to the consciousness of self. For the 
consciousness of selh as I have already said,:^ presupposes, 
in Kant’s view, the synthetic unity of experience, but at 
the same time is negatively related to that unity; and in 
this negative relation, it gives rise to the ideal of knowledge 
which our actual knowledge cannot satisfy. As such a coii- 
sciousness, it involves that the self is not one object among 
others in the closed system of the phenomenal world ; and 
therefore, if it be conceived as acting on that world, its 
determination to act will not be analogous to the determina- 
tion of one object by another. The principle which deter- 
mines it can be derived only from itself, iw., from that 
ideal consciousness which is realised only in the I I = of 
547 ; B. 575. The italics in th^last sentence but one are mine* 
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self-consciousness, ancr which can nev<fr be realised in the 
empirical consciousness, i.e., the consciousness of the objec- 
tive world. ITow, what Kant says is just the converse of 
this, viz., that the consciousness of being the origin of our 
own actions, — of actions by which we determine the world, 

—comes to us along with, or as involved in, the conscious- 
ness of an ideal order of that world as determined by, or 
in accordance with, the consciousness of self. Supposing we 
acted only as we were acted on, we should be to ourselves 
like any other object we observe; or we should not attribute 
our actions to the self, any more than we attribute the pro- 
cess of digestion to the self. We might indeed conceive 
of a necessarily determined action of desire going on within 
us and observed by us, as an object of inner sense ; but 
we could yet attribute such action to ourselves only in the 
sense that we attribute to a roasting-jack the motions which 
it makes after it has been wound up. It is the presence 
to us in action of the self as an end, or, to express it more 
fully, it is the presence to us as an end of an idea of the 
world as determined by the consciousness of self, which 
alone can make us attribute our actions to ourselves.^ While, 
therefore, the consciousness of the self as knowing, in rela- 
tion yet in opposition to the object known, is immediately 
connected with the consciousness of an ideal which guides 
our empirical •synthesis, though it can never be realised by 
it; the consciousness of the self as acting is immediately 
connected with the consciousness of that ideal as a motive 
of action. And as a motive of action the ideal is realisable 
in the action itself, whether it can be realised in the world 
to which the action refers or no. 

On the connexion of the ideas of freedom and self-cleter- 
mination with the moral law, I shall speak more fully in the coasSl-obef 
sequel. Here I wish only to point out where for Kant the becomes an 

■ ■ ■ .imperative. ■ 

^The difficulty that according to this view only good actions seem to he 
possible will be considered afterwards, # 
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ethical consciousness ^begins, and how it is related to the 
theoretical consciousness. This we can see clearly, only if we 
keep in view the way in which the consciousness of self is 
related to the consciousness of objects. The consciousness of 
objects is due, in Kant’s view, to the determination of the 
forms and matter of sense by the understanding in conformity 
with the unity of the self, or, what is the same thing, with the 
'possibility of self-consciousness. The consciousness of self 
arises in relation to the consciousness of objects, which implies 
their being all connected together in one world of experience ; 
but it arises in distinction from, the consciousness of that 
world. But, what makes possible the separation of self- 
consciousness from the consciousness of objects is, that the 
simple analytic unity of the conscious self as such contrasts 
with the essential difference of the world in space and time 
and gives rise to a demand which, in the determination of such 
a world can never be satisfied, though the demand itself is our 
stimulus and our guide in extending our knowledge of that 
world. In knowledge, therefore, we are always pursuing an 
ideal which the conditions necessarily prevent us from realising 
— the ideal, namely, of a unity of experience corresponding to 
the analytic unity of self-consciousness. The pure unity of the 
self, which is the presupposition of all consciousness of objects, 
thus turns, as it becomes conscious of itself, into an ideal which 
that consciousness cannot realise or find realised '"in the world, 
wdiieh it is continually seeking in the phenomenal, but can 
never find there. But perhaps we may say — though Kant 
does not say it in so many words — that just hecause reason can- 
not find its ideal realised in the worlds it seeks to realise that ideal 
for itself. The formal or analytical unity of self-consciousness 
thus brings with it a motive to action, an ideal of reason by 
which it determines itself. In its practical use reason does 
not simply give rise to an idea to which, or by which, we may 
direct our empirical syntliesis : it does not simply make a 
demand which it waits for expe:^ence to fulfil so far as it may» 
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It makes a demand, in the first instance, only upon itself. 
Hence, it is in this case free to develop its ideal without let or 
hindrance, and to represent to itself a world conformable there- 
to— a world organised in conformity with the unity of self- 
consciousness. And the question of the ideal being realisable, 
takes a very different aspect from that which it took in relation 
to the theoretical use of reason. For here, reason has primarily * 
to do with itself ; and to make the ideal realisable in the most 
important sense, all that is necessary is that it should he 
capable of being a motive of action. If we can determine our- 
selves to act by this ideal we ham realised it, whatever may be 
the hindrances that prevent the effect of our action in the out- 
ward world. Such hindrances cannot come between us and 
our own action, however they may come between our action 
and the full result we seek to realise by it. Hence, the 
question of the possibility of the realisation of the ideal of 
reason in the objective world, is only a sccomlary question 
in practice, whereas in theory it must be regarded as of 
primary importance, if we are not to put mere ideal fictions 
in place of the facts of experience. “ The use of pure 
reason in the practical sphere is alone immanent ; the empiri- 
cally conditioned use of it . . . is transcendent . . , which is 
just the opposite relation to that which can be predicated of 
pure reason^ in its speculative use.” ^ In other words, to 
speculate without regard to given experience, and guided only 
by Ideas of reason, is to build up a world of dreams ; but to 
act in view of an end determined by such Ideas, though it is 
not, never has been, and perhaps never will be realised in 
experience, is to act in view of the one end which we can 
certainly realise, and for the attainment of which we are not 
dependent on anything but ourselves. Here, the truly 
practical man is the one who holds most firmly to the pure 
ideal, who lives most simply in view of the end which - he 
necessarily prescribes to himself, and pays least attention to 
IB. VIIlfl20; H, V. 16. 
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those who would bid him look to the teaching of experience. 

For/’ as Kant says, '' when we are dealing with nature, 
experience must be our rule, as it is the source of all true 
knowledge ; but when we are dealing with morality, experience 
is, sad to say, the mother of illusion, and the thought is utterly 
to be reprobated that we should gather the laws for what we 
ought to do from that which is actually done, or limit the 
former to the latter.’’ 

aummary flow far is this course of thought iustifiable ? We have 
tSunJtlLnCf indicated where it fails in reference to the ideal of 

Keasoii in knowledge. It is true that the idea of self-consciousness con- 

Knowjedge. 

tains in it the ideal of knowledge in virtue of which the con- 
sciousness of nature, as a closed system of necessarily related 
objects, is found wanting, and it is true that the defect is 
shown by the antinomies. The solution of . these antinomies, 
however, is not to be found where Kant finds it, merely in the 
distinction of phenomena and things in themselves, which 
arises from the comparison of the unity of self-consciousness 
with the unity of the world of objects. It is to be found in 

the perception, on the one hand, of the relation of the world of 

objects to the unity of the self, and, on the other hand, of the 
way in which the consciousness of the self iimludes, while it 
transcends, the consciousness of the objective world. Kant, 
however, who takes the consciousness of self as pm’ely analytic, 
and so negatively related to the consciousness of objects, (which 
yet he admits that it implies,) necessarily conceived self-con- 
sciousness as the source of an ideal to which experience 
remains asymptotically related ; nor did he see that it was 
simply his own abstract opposition of the self to the object 
winch made the ideal for him unreal. But when the syn- 
thesis involved in the 'M am I ” of self-consciousness was thus: . 
ignored, there could not hut arise an absolute antagonism; 
between consciousness of the self and consciousness of the 
object, and the solution of such antagonism could not but 
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appear as a mere ideal. This, however, does not prevent 
the ideal from acquiring, in the Kantian Theory of Know- 
ledge, a significance which is quite inconsistent with the 
description of it as a mere formal unity of thought. Having 
once confused the judgment of >self -consciousness with pure 
analysis, Kant did not find any difficulty in giving to the 
ideal derived from self-consciousness the characters of an 
intuitive understanding, of an objective consciousness in 
perfect unity with self-consciousness. Kor did he scruple 
further to interpret this consciousness as involving an idea 
of the world as a teleological whole or organic system, 
whose beginning and end is found in mind ; though he no 
sooner states this idea than he immediately points out that 
it is a mere regulative conception, which can never become 
constitutive. How near he finally brings it to being constitu- 
tive we cannot see till we have considered the Critique of 
Judgment, which further develops the teleological conception 
by making reason as practical, i.e,, as a self-determining 
principle, the ultimate unity to which we necessarily refer all 
the manifoldness of the world. Here, we are concerned only to 
notice how these various conceptions appear in the sphere of 
morals. • 

Starting, then, with the idea that the consciousness of self Que^ionstD 
arises in th@ opposition of the subject to the object, and itself of 
gives rise to an ideal which is not to be realised in the object, JoLcSnsiievs. 
Kant is interested (1) to purify the moral consciousness from 
all emxnrical elements which can only determine it so far as it 
is not determined by itself, and (2) to develop the content of 
this pure ideal consciousness as affording a principle of com- 
plete determination for the self, which (3) involves that it 
should furnish a determination for the empirical consciousness 
and the empirical world. And the essential difficulty of his 
whole view of the moral' life lies in the reconciliation of the 
first of these points with the third ; of the negative movement 
of thought, by which the plire idea of the moral law is first 
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readied, with the podtive way in whidi its content is developed ; 
and, finally, with the way in which it is conceived as determining 
the empirical consciousness and its objects. Various difficulties, 
particularly as to freedom and the Summum Bonum, will arise 
as we follow this movement through its various stages. And if 
we hold in principle to the criticisms already made upon Kant's 
point of view, we shall have to consider how far Kant's ideas 
can be accepted, and how far they must he remoulded when 
we reject his dualism, or reduce it to a relative dualism. 
It is clear that such a fundamental difference must affect 
our view of moral life at every step. For, at every step, we 
shall have to substitute the method that proceeds from the : 
abstract to the concrete for that which proceeds from the con* 
Crete to the abstract. At the same time, we have always to 
remember that this difference is really less important than it 
seems, owing to the way in which Kant confuses these two 
■ methods, and gives to the abstract and formal unity of thought 

a value to which strictly it is not entitled. 

, Cj^tieism of One further preliminary remark may be made as to the 
distinction of knowledge and faith, which Kant introduces in 
passing from the sphere of speculative to the siohere of practical 
reason. This distinction is apt to be misunderstood if we do 
not keep in mind that the most important point with Kant is 
not the assertion, taken by itself, that we know nothing but 
phenomena, and that things in themselves are unknowable, but 
the assertion that the moral consciousness and its objects do 
not come under the conditions of time and space, or under the 
law of necessity that holds good for all that is subjected to 
those conditions. To forget this would be to forget 'what was 
Kant's object from the first, even from the period of the 
Bissertcition, when he told Lambert that his aim was to 
remove sensuous conditions from the objects of reason, in 
order to know them as they are:^ It would be to forget that 
he sought to find the conditions of the knowledge actually 
^ above, Vol. I. 184. 
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attained in mathematical and physical ^science, with a view to 
determine the limits of the principles on which it was attained. 
It is true that one effect of this investigation was to reduce 
•our consciousness of all objects that cannot be brought under 
those principles, to something which Kant will not call know- 
ledge, because it wants the element of sensuous perception ; 
hut another effect was to show that such knowledge points;^ 
beyond itself, or leads up to a region beyond itself, which is 
just the region occupied by the moral and religious conscious- 
ness. Call the thought that dwells in this region faith or 
knowledge, the important thing for Kant is that its rights are 
.secured. On the other hand, that they are secured only 
for faith and not for knowledge, is due to the nature of 
Kant's apparent method of abstraction, which, as we have 
seen, often conceals a movement of thought of a quite 
different kind. If, however, we make explicit that real 
movement from the abstract to the concrete, which in Kant 
is at least obscured, we shall arrive at the result that 
what he calls faith is not something less than what he means 
by knowledge, but something more. For knowledge, in the 
sense of physical science, is based on an abstraction which "we 
transcend in ijef erring objects to the conscious self; and by 
integrating ^he knowledge of objects with this new element we 
already win a higher knowledge of them, and not merely, as Kant 
sujDposes, a consciousness of the limitation of our previous know- 
ledge. A further result is to show that the consciousness of 
.self includes in it the consciousness of the object, to which at 
first in our earliest self-consciousness it appears to be opposed; 
and, therefore, to cast a new light upon the practical conscious- 
ness, in which the ego appears as determining the object. For a 
process of reflexion upon the practical consciousness, similar to 
that w^hicli we have applied already to the speculative, will 
lead us to recognise that our first view of the subject as ex- 
ternally determining the object is fallacious and that, as in our 
ilieoretical consciousness we^^are not simply taking in infor- 
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ination about a world fdiich is alien and external to the self, 
but realty coming to a consciousness of the self in the object^ 
so in our ^practical consciousness we are not simply forcing 
the self upon an external and alien world, but determining 
and developing the self in an element which is essentially re- 
lated to it, and which, therefore, cannot resist it, except so far 
as that self is at war with itself. Thus, in the resistent 
world we only find our own divided nature, and the struggle 
with circumstances is one with the struggle with self.. 
Tho. faith here set in opposition to knowledge can, there- 
fore, only mean the correction of our first dualistic view 
of the relation of self and not-self. It will not be a. 
mere escape of thought into a more abstract region where it 
cannot be followed by the understanding with its scales and 
weights: rather it is the correction and completion of the 
work of the amderstanding by the reason. Or, more simply,, 
the whole view of man's life in which we take him as an indi- 
vidual reacting externally on other individuals, is necessarily 
transformed by the consideration that this individual is ^ self ^ 
and therefore not in a purely external relation to anything that 
affects him. And the result of this transformation, if it is the- 
vindication of a moral and religious view of hfe, is not faith 
in any sense in w’^hich faith is less than knowledgcT; but in the 
sense in which it is the culmination of knowledge. 

To this, however, we must return at a further point of our 
inquiry, which must first deal with Xant’s formulation of the 
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THE FOEMUIATION OF THE MORAL LAW. 

A GEEAT deal of criticism lias been spent on Kant’s view objcoHons to 
of the moral law, and especially on its formal or tauto- moJInty. 
logical character. It has been said that Kant’s whole effort is 
an attempt to extract positive content from the merely negative 
idea of self-consistency, an attempt which is specially unfor- 
tunate for Kant as it dnectly traverses his own great distinction 
of analytic and synthetic judgments. How, it is asked, should the 
attempt to get difference out of bare identity, to fertilise the 
barren understanding without the aid of experience,” be more 
successful in •the practical than in the speculative sphere? 

Does not Kant come directly under his own censures against 
the formal^ philosophy of Wolff, when he makes abstract 
thought generate its own determinations; and does not the 
whole process really involve an illicit introduction into the 
moral law of the very matter of desire, or of the very idea of 
happiness, which Kant .intended and professed to exclude ? 

How, that there is considerable ground for such censures it Kant is the 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ representative' 

is not difficult to show, and any one who wishes to contrive an 
easy way of getting rid of Kant, may find much support for Shfcluheory. 
them in his language. But, after all, such criticisms are 
• external, and do not quite hit the mark, because they do not 
disentangle the essence Kant’s thought from its form, ; ; 

or refute it on its own ground; which is the only kind 
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of refutation worth giving. We can neither iinderstancl the 
value and depth of Kant’s conception of the moral conscious- 
ness, nor the defective form in which he expressed it, if we 
do not trace how he was led to put the case as he 
did. It would, indeed, be scarcely worth while to attempt 
such an investigation if it concerned Kant alone. But 
a little consideration enables us to see that we have in 
Kant’s ethical works the final and most explicit expression 
of a view of the moral life which, in some form or other, 
has held the balance with Hedonism through the whole history 
of ethical philosophy. At all times we find the same charges of 
formalism and emj)tiness and inhumanity brought against that 
school of moralists of which the Stoics are the best known 
representatives ; and we find them met by the same counter- 
charges against Hedonism, of degrading man’s moral life by 
introducing sensuous motives, and subjecting the pure self- 
determination of reason to the externally determined move- 
ment of passion. Hominalisrn and Eealism fight again here 
their apparently endless battle ; and the mere particulars, un- 
related and unorganised, are set against the abstract universal 
which determines nothing because it does not determine itself ; 
or attempts are made on each side by compromise to heal the 
connatural wound of an abstract theory without aflmitting the 
claims of the opjDosite principle. In dealing with Kant, there- 
fore, we are considering a vital opposition which has affected 
the whole history of Ethics, and in which, therefore, we may 
suppose each side to represent a real interest of the moral life. 
And it may he shown, further, that we are taking up the con- 
sideration of it at a stage at which the antagonism has reached 
its ultimate form, and therefore is on the way to be reconciled, 
Eor Kant, though he may be classed as belonging to one of the 
contending parties, though he expresses the negative view of the 
moral life in its relation to sense and passion in no hesitating 
terms, yet has continually present to him the necessity of - 
a reconciliation, and he has put Mie case in behalf of his one- 
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sided theory in such a way as to shdw conclusively at once 
all its strength and all its weakness. 

In the Metaphysic of Ethics Kant takes his stand on the namtiolfoF’ 
ordinary moral consciousness, and tries to find his way by 'thc1>Sy\Mng 
analysis of it to the essential ideas of morals.^ He points out ly to bo'cXd 

good. 

that that consciousness i*eally is based on the idea that there is 
nothing absolutely good except a good will. We do not call a 
man good because of the inward or outward advantages with 
which nature or fortune has enriched him, because of his 
talents or his wealth, or because of his fi rmness of resolution, his 
moderation or his selfieommand ; for he may possess all these 
and use them for evil ends. ISTor again do we call him good 
because of his power of realising any particular end, outside 
of himself'^ however important that end may be. On the con- 
trary, we are ready to call him good because of his mere volition, 
even when, “through the special disfavour of fortune, or the 
grudging hand with which a step-motherly nature has be- 
stowed her gifts,” his utmost efforts to realise that end are 
utterly ineffectual. It appears, therefore, that a man is called 
good merely because of his “good will” (by which, however, 

Kant warns us, is not meant a mere wish, but the putting forth 

lit will be observed that there is a parallelism between the Critique of Pzire 
JRaasoii and the Critique of PracAical Raasonj in so far as in the former Kant 
seeks for the conditions of possible experience, and in the latter for the condi- 
tions of possible moral experience,^ But as morality is for Kant not that which 
is but that which ought to be, he cannot start with the actual achievement of 
men as moral beings, but only with the priricii^le which is the motive and 
criterion of such achievement ; not with the fact of man’s existence as a moral 
being, but with the ‘‘ quasi-factum ” of the moral law. The one-sided subjec- 
tivity of Kant’s conception of morals, therefore, prevents the transcendental 
deduction from being, as in the other case, an inquiry into the principles that 
make possible what is given as real, and Kant is reduced to what we might 
call an inquiry into the ^possibility of a qjossih'dity. And, as he points out, the 
moral law, instead of being itself deduced as a principle necessary to the possi- 
bility of an experience actually given, “ becomes itself the principle for the 
deduction of the existence of an inscrutable faculty” — that of freedom, (E. 

VIII. 163 ; H. V. 60.) 

Kant’s first business la, therefore, to purify the “quasi-factum” from 
which he starts from all elements that mingle with it and hide it from us in 
our actual experience. • 
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of all the means in his power). What, however, we must 
ask, are the contents of this will to which such absolute value 
is attached? Kant endeavours to answer this c^uestion by 
analysing the idea of duty, which involves the idea of a good 
will under certain limitations,’' ix:, the limitations under which, 
as we shall presently find, it must express itself in a being 
such as man who is moved by sensuous desires. For these 
limitations do not really hide the nature of the good will, but 
rather set it off by contrast, and make its peculiar nature more 
prominent. 

I'iio meunin- Kow, in attempting to define the idea of dufA/, and to 
thoanaiySs^o? off oveu from what seems most like it, we may leave 

out of account all actions that are direct breaches of duty. 
We may also leave out cases where we do a right act which is 
opposed to one inclination in order to gratify another inclina- 
tion; for it is easy in such a case to see that the right act has 
not been done tecaicse it was our duty. Thus it is the duty of 
the vshopkeeper to deal fairly with his customers, and not 
to raise his prices when he has to do with inexperienced buyers. 
But for him honesty is so obviously the best policy, that we do 
not need to suppose the presence of high principle or of any 
special feeling of benevolence towards his customers, when he 
acts fairly and equally by them. More difficult is^it to make 
a clear distinction of motives when duty and immediate inclina- 
tion go together. It is our duty to preserve our ^lives. But 
the anxious care which most people give to their own preserva- 
tion is not due to any sense of duty. It is only when 
misfortune and hopeless sorrow have taken the taste out of life 
so that death would be welcome, that there is a moral value in 
self-preservation. Again, benevolence is a duty. But there 
are many sympathetic souls who, witbout vanity or interest, are 
pleased to sj>reacl hapjhness around them ; and in their ease, 

; •• right and pleasing as such conduct is, we cannot say that it has 

true moral worth, any more than we can attach such worth to 
the desire of honour, which often leads a man to actions that 
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greatly benefit liis neighbours. But Suppose a man to be 
altogether without such a sympathetic temperament, or even to 
be constitutionally cold and indifferent in relation to the 
sorrows of his neighbours, — perhaps because he has a power of 
endurance which makes him indifferent to his own, so that he 
is rather inclined to presuppose and demand similar hardiness 
on the part of others, — and sui:)pose such a man neverthe- 
less, out of a sense of duty, to show himself practically bene- 
volent, we should recognise in him a character of sterling 
worth, a will which not merely acts in accordance with duty, 
but which makes duty its motive. Bor the love of such an 
one for liis neighbour would be " ‘practical ' and not ^patho- 
logical ' love, a love that implies a permanent direction of the 
will, and not a mere bias of inclination. 

We may then lay down, in the first place, that an action has The idea of 

. ,, . , the moral law- 

moral worth only in so far as duty is its motive as well as its mustfumisu 
content. To this we may add, in the second place, that the good^acuol 
moral value of the action lies not in the objective result attained 
by it, but in the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 
manifests. For, as we have already seen, an act may fail of its 
aim or object without losing its moral character; and, on the 
other hand, it ^ may attain any end you please, and yet, if the 
motive be n©t duty, it will have no moral value. It follows, 
then, that duty may be defined as “ the necessity of an act as 
motived solely by reverence for the law.” How, reverence is a 
feeling which cannot he felt for any object as the effect of 
a proposed action. For such an object I can have desire, but 
not reverence. Hor can I have reverence for any desire of my 
own or of any other person. Only that which is united with 
my will as a ground of its self-determination to action, and 
never as an effect of such action, only that which does not 
serve my inclination, but outweighs it, or at least excludes it 
from all influence upon my decision, can be an object of rever-‘ 
ence and therefore an imperative.^ But this means' only the 
iR. VLTI.^20; H. ly. 248. 
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bare law taken by itself.” For, if I exclude every desire and 
object of desire, nothing is left to determine the will, but. 
objectively the lawy and subjectively reverence iox it, or, in 
* other words, the maxim or rule laid down for myself to give 
effect to such a law, even to the thwarting of all my desires.”' 
Thus, then, no expected effect can determine the moral worth 
of an action. For '' every such effect, be it a iffeasant state 
attained for oneself, or be it even the furtherance of the 
happiness of others, might be brought about by other agencies- 
without needing the will of a rational being to produce it. 
And, as we have seen, it is the will alone in which the highest 
or unconditional good must be found. In nothing, therefore, 
can we recognise that surpassing good to which we apply the 
name of moral good, except only in the consciousness of the law 
in itself, {a consciousness lohicli of course is possible only iO' 
rational beings) in so far as that consciousness, and not the 
expected effect, is the principle that determines the will For 
that alone is a good which is already present in the person 
who acts on such a motive, and does not need to be waited for 

The content of Here, as Kant contends, we have got down to the adaman- 

tiiie basis of the moral consciousness, which^ we can reach 
only by abstracting from the effects of actiozr^ on the one 
hand and from the desire for such effects on the other, and 
by concentrating attention on the will as supplying a law,, 
and in that law a principle of determination, for itself. But 
what law can the will supply when taken in this isolation ? 
Obviously, Kant answers, there is here left nothing but the 
bare idea of law. ''As I have deprived the will of all 
motives which might arise for it out of the following of 
any special law, there remains nothing but the universal 
accordance of the action with law to serve for a principle 
to actuate the will, ie,, I am required to act only in such 
a way that I can vjill that my meweim (or subjective prin- 
IR. yilL 21 : IV. 249/ 
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ciple of action) ahoidcl heconu a univ^ml km!’^ In other 
words, the fitness of the maxim of an action for a place 
in a scheme of universal legislation is that wdiich stamps 
it as a good action. This character in it is what forces 
me to instant reverence for it, or for the doer of it. It 
is true that the common consciousness does not state the 
matter to itself in this general way. Yet, by a little Socratic 
interrogation, we may easily show that this is the prin- 
ciple involved in all moral judgments. In this respect 
there is a great contrast between the , speculative and the 
practical judgments of men in general. For if, in theo- 
rectieal matters, we force the ordinary run of men beyond 
the range of immediate sense and experience, ,we find that 
they are absolutely at sea, the victims of every irrational 
whim or suggestion. But in practical matters it is differ- 
ent. There, if we can get them to abstract from their 
immediate sensuous motives, we find them developing a wonder- 
ful j)Ower of exact judgment. The use of pliiloso];)hy in this 
sphere is therefore only to make exj)licit that ''obscurely thought 
metaphysic which dwells with eveiy man as a part of liis 
rational caj)acity,”^ but which needs to be brought to clear 
and full self-consciousness in order to defend itself against 
the sophistry of passion. 

The above sketch of the argument of Kant in the first 
chapter of Qie MetciphysiG of Mines shows the method of 
abstraction, by which he reaches the conception of a deter- 
mination of the will by itself apart from all motives of 
passion, as that which alone corresponds to the idea of 
moral self-determination. And we have to reniember that 
will with Kant is simply reason in its practical aspect. 
Moral action is reason willing reason, reason acting on a 
motive derived entirely from itself, as opposed to action 
on a motive of passion, which as such necessarily comes to it 
from without. But, if this he true, if every motive of passion 
1 R, VIII. 22 5 H. IV. 250. • " R. IX. 219 j H. VII. 178. 
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must be set aside, wbat is left? Nothing, it would seem, 
but the pure foiin of universality with which reason in- 
vests every matter that is brought into relation to it. 
Ileason willing reason is reason making its own form its 

sole interest, irresj)ective of everything else. 

restated in the opening chaj^ters of the 
byS^tsfor Critique of Practical Reason, The three “ theorems in rela- 
fiamc thingfor tioii to the practical principles of pure reason, with which 
pleasure and ^j^^t book Commences, express the same thoughts, only with 
the additional c[iialifi cation that all determination by objects 
is equivalent to determination by pleasure. The first theo- 
rem is, that "'all practical pidnciples which presuppose an 
object (a matter) of desire as a ground of determination 
for the will are emjiirical, and can yield no practical 
law.” For/ in order that the idea of an object should 

ground of action, it must please us, ^i^^^ must 
affect our sensibility in a particular way. The rational being 
as such does not, therefore^ determine an object as desir- 
able, and so awake in himself a desire for it, but 'waits for 
the object to determine him from without. Now, when 
such a determination has taken place, and when once it has 
been experienced that a certain object produces pleasure, 
this may give rise in the individual to a maxim or rule of 
action ; but, inasmuch as this maxim is based only on his 
subjective receptivity of pleasure and pain, it "cannot have 
for him that objective necessity which is involved in the 

idea of a practical law. From this follows at once the 

second theorem, that “all matmal practical principles as 
such are of one and the same kind, and fall under the 
universal principle of self-love or our own hajipiness.” For 
the pleasure in the consciousness of the existence of an 
object, which is implied in a material practical principle, 
can be felt only in so far as the , object affects us and 
causes a pleasurable state in us. But happiness is just a 
continuity of such pleasurable -state or states through all 
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existence. All material practical princfiples, tlierefore, arc of 
one kind. It is true that distinctions are often made be- 
tween different kinds of desires, according to the different 
nature of the objects the ideas of which are bound up with 
pleasure and pain. In particular, the pleasurable states which 
have their origin in the imderstanding are often distinguished 
from the pleasures of sense, as an altogether different species. 

But for our purpose such a distinction has no relevancy. 

Pleasure in all its forms is simply a coiiscio-usness of the 
agreement of the object or act with the sicbjective conditions 
of life, in so far as life shows itself in the causality of ideas 
in reference to the existence of objects, or in determining the 
powers of the subject to action with a view to the produc- 
tion of such objects.’'^ And ''it is one and the same vital 
force expressing itself in the desires, which is affected by 
all objects that cause pleasure: these, therefore, as affect- 
ing it, differ not in kind but only in degree,”- As it is 
all one to him, who uses gold to pay his expenses, whether 
the gold he uses was dug up in the mountains or washed 
out of the sand, so no man who cares solely for the pleasant- 
ness of life asks whether the pleasant consciousness is due to 
objects of sense^or objects of understanding, but only how much 
pleasure thej produce and how long it will last. The idea 
that the more refined enjoyments are, as pleasures, essen- 
tially different from coarser gratifications, is on a par with 
the metapliysic of those untrained speculators who think 
of matter as reduced to the utmost fineness, and suppose 
that thus they have bridged over the gulf between a thinking 
and an extended substance. Hence, we cannot but praise 
Epicurus, who, though he by no means regarded the bodily 
pleasures as the sole elements of happiness, yet maintained 
that there is no essential qualitative distinction between 
the most refined and the coarsest gratifications. 

■ Happiness is ' . ' 

. . How, every rational finite being must desire to be happy, an empirical 

1 R. VIII. 112 ! H. V. 9. • - K. VIII. 131 ; H. V. 23. 
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And, as finite, lie ca'nnot find such happiness in himself 
alone, but must seek it without in the objects which he 
needs. What are the objects, however, that constitute this 
" matter of desire, he can discover only by experience, as 
those objects act on his sensibility. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that the mere desire of happiness can set before him 
a ground of determination which shall hold good objec- 
tively in all cases and for all rational beings. It is true, 
indeed, that the idea of happiness furnishes a kind of unity, 
under which all the different objects of desire may be brought ; 
but it is in this point of view a mere '"general title for 
all subjective motives of will,”^ and does not yield any 
principle of determination which could give us the specific 
direction we recpiire from a practical principle. Happiness 
is one thing for one and another thing for another, and 
it changes for the same subject with the changes of his 
feelings. Further, even if all finite rational beings thought 
alil^e in relation to the objects that give them pleasure 
and pain, this would be a mere accidental coincidence and 
could not carry with it the necessity of a law, which 
must be derived from a 'priori grounds. Or the necessity 
that we could find in actions as determined by such a law 
would be only physical and not practical, ix., it would 
mean that the action is determined by desire in the same 
way as we yawn when we see others yawning. 

The moral From all this follows, then, the third Theorem, that "if 

principlenmst 

\i^Sormai. a rational being is to think of his maxims as universal 
practical laws, he must think of them as principles which 
contain the determining ground of the will only as respects 
its form and not as respects its matter.” For, if we thinlc 
away the desires and their objects, we have nothing left 
but the mere form of the will, as the will of a rational 
being in which reason enacts or wills itself as reason. "When 
we separate from a law all its matter, is., every object of 
iR. VIII. H. V. 26. 
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will which can determine it, nothing remains but the mere 
form of a uniyersal legislation. Hence a rational being can- 
not think of his subjective principles of action, i,e.y his 
maxims, as at the same time constituting universal laws, 
unless he assumes that it is the mere form of these maxims, 
according to which they are fitted to he elements in a univer- 
scd legislation, that by itself makes them into such practical. 

■ laws.”^ 

So far we have followed Kant very closely. But, before Questions sug- 
going further, it seems necessary to throw light upon if 
peculiar form of his exposition : first, in its negative as- 
pect, as separating the moral consciousness from the con- 
sciousness of pleasure and i^ain, as well as of the objects 
that produce such states and of the desires which are all 
supposed immediately to spring from them; and, secondly, 
in its positive aspect, as identifying the moral conscious- 
ness with a consciousness of the form of law as a motive 
of. action. 

In regard to the former, we can appreciate Kanfs whole uistinction of 

i the motive 

mind on the subject only if we remember his view of the , 

relation of the practical to the speculative consciousness. The ourscivc^af 

subjocta from 

Gritique of s obiects are known to us the motives 

^ that arise from 

as such in relation to the self, which, as a knowing subject, is 


' as objects. 


not one of the objects known, but the unity to which as known 
they are alb referred. This unity is to be distinguished from 
the jihysical and sensitive individuality of man, which is known 
like other objects in relation to that unity, though, unlike 
them, it is an object of inner as well as of outer sense. How, 
if we regard man in this point of view as an object, we see that 
he has special susceptibilities of pleasure and pain on which 
other objects act, and which in their turn give rise to desires, 
whereby, if this were all, he would be fatally determined 
If we could conceive such a being gifted with a reason which 
itself was the source of no motives, it might be able by aid of 
^R. VI1I.*136; H. V. 28. 
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such reason to gather the objects of its desires under the 
general name of happiness, as the maintenance through life of 
that pleasurable state which is the ground and ultimate object 
of all desire. And with this there would come a certain 
inodihcation of the desires for special pleasures in view of the 
greatest cpiantity of pleasure. The elements in the whole thus 
. conceived would, no doubt, be empirical, and hence nothing 
could be known of them except from experience; and the 
experience in question would be good only for the individual, and 
for the individual only at a particular time. The princij)le of 
happiness would afford no principle of unity to mark out the 
compass and articulation of a definite whole, so that every part 
might have its destined place. It would be merely a “ general 
title '' under which many particulars could be brought, or an 
indefinite aggregate of similar parts which have no essential 
relations, and which, therefore, form only a quantitative whole, 
Le,, do not, properly speaking, form a whole at all. Viewing it 
as an end, we could not tell that any element was essential to 
it ; and viewing action as means to its attainment, we could 
not say that any action would finally help or hinder it. In 
any case the influence of this '' ideal of the imagination”^ would 
not be different in character from the influence of the desires 
of particular pleasures, though it might introduce s’ome external 
restraint of one desire with a view to the gratification of 
another, or of all the desires with a view to a (doubtfully 
calculable) sum of gratifications. It is different, however, when 
we begin to consider that man to himself is not only a known 
object but a knowing subject, and that it is, indeed, only in 
this view that he can be called or call himself an '' 1.” I am 
conscious of myself — that is a thought which already involves 
a twofold ego, the ego as subject and the ego as objeet. How 
it is possible that I who think should be an object (of percep- 
tion) to myself, and that thus I should be able to distinguish 
myself from myself, it is absolutely impossible to explain 
^ As opposed to the ickal of reasoiif (R. VIII. 44 ; H, IV. 2670 
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though it is an imdoubted fact ; but it sliows that there is in us 
a faculty raised so highly above the perceptions of sense that, 
as ground of the possibility of an understanding, it carries with 
it an absolute separation from all animals, to which we have no 
reason to attribute the power of saying ''I '' to themselves; and 
opens up the prospect of an infinity of self-made ideas and 
conceptions.”^ If, however, we are able to say “I” of ourselves^ 
only as we are conscious subjects, and if the conscious subject 
is that to which all objects as such are referred, it becomes 
obvious that the determinations which affect us as sensitive 
beings, standing among* the other objects in the world, cannot 
directly be regarded as determinations of the self. If we, 
as sensitive beings, fall under a law of such determination, the 
actions which we do in consequence will not be attributable 
to the ego, except in the sense in which we attribute to our- 
selves the processes that go on in our body, and of which our 
feelings make us aware. The conscious ego will stand out of 
the circle of such determination, and will not attribute it lo 
itself. On the other hand, if we conceive oursclms, our ego, as 
determined by such affections as motives, or, in other words, if 
we conceive ourselves as active in view of them, it cannot be 
simply because we are conscious through inner sense that such 
stimuli affect our sensibility, and that they awake desires which 
impel us as sensuous beings to special actions, but because, in 
Kant’s language, we ‘' take up such desires into our maxims,” 
or make them principles of action for ourselves. In other 
words, the ego must cease to be related to them as objects 
which it knows ; it must them what in themselves they 
are not, viz., motives of its own action, for we cannot suppose 
that the self, which determines them as objects, is determined 
by them as they are by each other. Adopting Kant's premise, 
according to which we are conscious through inner sense of the 
stimulation of our own sensibility by wliieh objects produce pain 
and pleasure in us, and of desires which arise in consequence, — 

' - , i R. I, r>l?0 ; H. YIII. 530. 
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jiLSt as we are conscious through outer sense of the facts of the 
external world,- — it is obvious that something more is necessary 
before such desires can become for us motives or jDrocluce a deter- 
mination of our will. It is necessary that we should combine 
these desires with the consciousness of the self. Or, to look at 
it from the other side, it is necessary that the self, for which the 
world is, should think of itself as realised in the satisfaction of 
the particular desires. Kow, the possibility of this we are not 
yet concerned to explain, but merely the necessity of it, as in- 
volved in a practical consciousness of ourselves as detei’iniiied 
by motives of desire. And for this it is sufficient to point out 
that, just as the consciousness of the self knowing is the 
consciousness of the unity to which in knowledge all objects 
are referred, so the consciousness of the self as cannot 

simjily be. a consciousness of ourselves as objects, which react 
on their determination by other objects ; nor can such reaction 
be referred to the subject self, unless that self by some further 
activity takes up into itself the cletermination, which primarily 
belongs to it only as an object. There is an element of 
obscurity here, due to Kant’s doctrine of inner sense, which 
requires further explanation. But, keeping for the poresent to 
the Kantian view, it is obvious that a consciousness of the self 
as active, even when its action is determined by^ motives of 
desire, cannot be accounted for directly by the stimulation of 
sensibility by objects and the consequent reaction of desire ; for 
this would merely he a mere fact known to us about ourselves 
as objects, though it would be a fact present to us through 
inner sense. It would not constitute a determination of the 
will or of the conscious self for which objects are, except in so 
far as it was somehow taken up into the will of the conscious 
self, or made by it part of its own self-determination. 

Prom this point of view, however, it is easy to see that such 
a taking up of desire into its maxims is a heteronomy of the 
will. In other words, the conscious self, in making an object 
of desire its object, is going beyoncVitself and determining itself 
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by a motive got from without. The "^conscious self is, as it 
were, descending to the place of one of its own objects, or it is 
taking up into itself one particular as against another particular, 
and thereby renouncing its own universality. For, obviously 
and from the nature of the case, it cannot be thus brought down 
into the arena of conflict except by itself. Or, to put it less 
metaphorically, the subject for which all objects, including its, 
own sensitive being, exist as objects, cannot be determined 
through the determination of the sensihilitj. tvithout its oian 
consent. And when it thus admits into its motives the deter- 
mination of its sensitive being, it is submitting to a foreign 
yoke, and by its own activity making itself a slave. It is 
finding a motive in that which is not itself, and^ in so doing, it 
is not acting according to its nature as a self-conscious subject. 

But this, a^ain, suggests the inquiry how the ego can act Howcantiiesz/e) 
according to its nature as a self-conscious subject, and even how, 
as a self-conscious subject, it can act at all ; for action neces- 
sarily implies a descent into the particular, which seems to 
contradict its nature as universal, or an issuing forth of the 
subject as one object into the world of objects, which seems to 
contradict its nature as a subject. A further aspect of the 
same difficulty comes into view when we inquire how , it is 
possible for it, when it thus comes forth, to take into itself a 
motive which is not derived from itself, but from the stimiila- 
tion of the sensitive subject which it thus identifies with itself. 

In other words, we have the double question, how a self- 
consciousness can act by itself and with no motive but itself, 
and how it can act with any other motive. 

Here we are concerned mainly with the first of these ques- can a self- 

conscious 

tions, viz., how a self-conscious subject, as such, can act, or 
how such a subject can derive a motive from its own being. 

Its very nature as a universal subject seems to involve the 
negation of any special interference by it in the world that 
exists for it, to all objects in which it is equally present, 
and from all objects from which it is equally distiii- 
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guislied. We may, indeed, say with Kant that, if it does 
so act, its motive to action must be independent of all the 
motives of desire ; or, in other words, that its motive must 
not spring from, the reaction of the sensitive subject on the 
other objects that affect it. But does not this rather lend 
support to Hume’s doctrine that reason, as such, can never be 

motive of action at all ? And does not the Critique strengthen 
rather than weaken the position of Hume, when it lifts the con- 
scious ego altogether out of the rank of objects, and gives it the 
place of the subject for which all objects are, Negatively we 
may easily grant to Kant that, a/ such a subject is to determine 
itself to act, it cannot be determined by any passion or object 
of passion; but is not this, equivalent to saying that it cannot 
determine itself to act at all ? 

Kant, as we have seen, answers that the self may determine 
? itself apart from all these motives, by the idea of a universal 
legislation. In other words, the self can will itself as universal, 
and this, as against all particular desireis, will constitute zYs deter- 
mination of itself. The will of the imiversal, as against the 
will of the particulaiv appears as one particular against another, 
or rather as one particular against all other particulars. Now, 
this answer points to a truth, of which something will be said 
hereafter; but, in the direct and immediate sense of it, it seems 
to lie open to all the objections that have been alleged against 

ft. 

Kant’s foTvicilimu These objections have been most fully and 
forcibly stated by Hegel in an early essay of his on the scientific 
method of Jurisprudence^ In that essay he argues, in the first 
place, that out of the abstract idea of law, or, in other words, 
out of the idea of self-consistency, no particular rules or laws 
of action can be developed. Until some particular line of action 
has been suggested loith which we are to be consistent, we 
cannot say what self-consistency means. The abstract universal 
is barren : it does not differentiate itself. If it be true that in 
the sphere of theory the formal laws of identity and contradic- 

^ Hegel’s Werhe, I. Si'S ,* cf. IJ. SOI s&q. 
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tioii are merely negative criteria of truth; how can they acquire 
a different character in the sphere of practice ? How can 
the bare idea of universality, in which we abstract from 
all particulars, enable us to reach any particular moral 
determination to the exclusion of all others ? In truth, 
Kant does not attempt to show that it does so, but only that ' 
certain particulars (certain acts or courses of action) being 
suggested by desire, the principle enables us to determine that 
they are right, because capable of being universalised, while 
other particulars (other acts or courses of action) are wrong, 
because not so capable. But, if this be all, tlien the moral 
principle, which, ex liyiMhesi, to be the sole motive of 

all action, cannot furnish in any case a complete motive; since 
it cannot of itself command us to do, or to refrain from doing, 
anything. If, however, we waive this objection, the difficulty 
returns in another form. For we have to ask, in the second 
place, wliether the formal piincixde of universality can furnish 
even a criterion, a means of testing rules of action otherwise 
suggested. Can we regard it as a kind of touchstone which 
will at once determine what maxims of conduct are, and what 
are not, morally justifiable ? Hegel maintains that it cannot, 
or, in other words, that reason, guided by the formal principle 
of universality, can as little select, as it can suggest, the par- 
ticular rules of action. For, in one point of view, hA, if we 
abstract from everything but itself, we can imiversalise 
particular rule without contradiction; and Kant's demonstra- 
tion that, universal stealing is self-contradictory, involves a 
pctitio ^principU. Universal stealing is indeed self-contradic- 
tory, but only because it presuj)poses that right of proj^erty 
which at the same time it denies.^ And in another point of 

^ It may be argued that Kant in this case does not presuppose the rights but 
only the institiitioni of private property, as it actually exists in modern society, 
and that what he condemns by the aid of the principle of universality is not ^ 
the denial of the riglitfulness of that institution, but only .special invasions of 
individual rights held under it. For a man does not steal from doubts as to 
the rightfulness of the institution jf property; but, while admitting the rights 
of property in general, he seek^ to set them aside in a particular case for his 
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view, i.e., when wc regard the particular rules of action in the 
concrete, and therefore in their relations to each other, we find 
that we can imiversalise no such rule without contradiction. 
The universal principle of moralit}^, indeed, must be capable 
of manifesting itself in the particular, and thus it must give 
rise to many special rules of action. But no such rule can 
^ver be treated as if it were identical with the universal prin- 
ciple itselh Now, Kant's wny of connecting the principle with 
the particular rules of morality seems to involve that each such 

own individual advantage. And it may be said that it is just because of this 
that he is condemned by his own conscience, or, what is the same thing, by 
the idea of a universal legislation, which is the law WTitten on every man’s 
heart. Now, there is a certain truth in this answ’er; for, beyond all controversy, 
the principle of morality is, and must be, a universal principle, and ail action 
must be determined as right or wa'ong by reference to it. But to say this is 
not to admit Kant’s position that the mere formal principle of universality is 
of itself sufficient to enable us to select particular courses of action as right 
and to condemn others as wrong, or, in other words, to lay down particular 
rules of action as obligatory universally and without exception. If we are 
only able to say that whatever we will, w^e ought, as rational and therefore 
moral beings, to will universally, so that, e.g., if we acknowledge the right of 
private property at all, -we must act in consistency with this acknowledgment 
in all cases, — then our moral system wdll be confined to the formal principle of 
universality, and we will not he able to develop out of it, or to connect with 
it, any particular rules of action whatever. But this obviously is not what 
Kant means. He always assumes that we can derive from the principle a 
system of particular rules, each of which has an .absolute claim to our obedi- 
ence. See especially his treatment of the question whether lying is ever 
justifiable, in the essay On. a mtp'poaed. right to tell lies from benevolent motives 
(R. VII. 295; H.VII. 305), where Kant argues that, if a man spej^s nothing but 
the truth, he is not responsible for the consequences, but that if he tells a lie, 
whether from benevolent or any other motives, he at once makes himself 
answerable for every result of his falsehood, however unforeseen. In other 
words, Kant bids us tx'eat this particular rule as if it were absolute, and, in 
obeying it, he thinks we should set aside as irrelevant all reference to any 
other laws or ends. In this sense we are to obey the moral law blindly in the 
spirit demanded by the prophet Samuel, and to think that “ to obey is better 
than sacrifice, to hearken than the fat of rams,” Thus Kant not only holds 
that a moral act must be the expression of a universal principle, but that that 
principle is purely formal, and that, in spite of its formal character, we can 
deduce from it a number of particular rules, each of whicli has the absolute 
authority of the principle itself, and is, therefore, to be obeyed without regard 
to consequences. Against the idea of such an almost mechanical [Mindgesetzlich]_ 
obedience to the particular rules of morality Jacobi raised a remarkable pro- 
test, to which reference will be made in tli^ sequel. 
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rule should be treated as in itself imivefsal, as an absolute law 
which may not on any occasion be set aside. But the abstract 
moral rigour, which thus upholds all the particular rules of ■ 
morality as absolute, necessarily leads to all the difficulties | 
of Casuistiy. Tor, in morality, as in the world, there can only ■ 
be one Absolute. Treated as uniyersal and without exception, i 
even two such commands as, e.^., 'Thou shalt not steal/ and ; 

' Thou shalt not kill,’ must ultimately come into collision with ; 
each other; for, if all other interests are to be postj>oned to j 
the maintenance of the rights of property, it is impossible that .■ 
all other interests should also be postponed to the preserva- i 
tion of human life. To make either prox')erty or life an abso- 
lute end is to raise a xmrticular into a universal, to treat a ; 
part as if it were the whole. But the true moral vindication | 
of each particular interest cannot be found in elevating it into ^ 
something universal and absolute, but only in determining its ■ 
place in relation to the others in a comj)lete system of morality. 
And in such a system there cannot be an absolute subordina- 
tion of any one interest to another, but rather the different 
interests must alternately give place to each other. As in the [ 
j)hysical organism each member in its turn is elevated into an 
end, and again in its turn reduced into a means to the other i 
members, so in the niorah organism, property, life, freedom, ' 
the welfare of the individual, and of the family, must each : 

in its turn become an end of the one moral life which : 

manifests itself in them all, and each in its must 

be reduced into a means to the rest. And a command ; 

to treat any one of these as an absolute end, without re- • 
spect to the others, would deprive of all its meaning even i 
the interest which it jorotected, by isolating it from the whole t 
to which it essentially belongs : as, to use Aristotle’s meta- | 
phor, a hand torn from the body ceases to be truly a hand. 

A morality which consisted of a number of such commands 
would be a ' thing of shreds and patches,’ a collection of ; 
unrelated and inconsistent •elements. Kant, however, just ! 
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because lie takes as* the universal principle of morality 
the merely formal principle of self-consistency^ is obliged 
to conceive each of the moral rules as an absolute law ; 
* for, the formal principle cannot be used to determine the 
relations of different rules which express the different 
interests in the moral life; but if it admits a particular 
rule as having any kind of obligation, it must consecrate 
it as an absolute law.^ 

dim If we hold Kant strictly to the formal principle of self- 

consistency as the one criterion of all the maxims of action, the 
theory. ai'gument of Hegel which we have thus summarised would be 
more than is necessary to refute him. But such a refutation 
leaves out of account many statements of Kant which give a 
different aspect to his theory, and it does not explain the 
reasons which led him to adopt it. Above all, it has the fatal 
defect that it does riot disentangle the truth hid under the 
inadequate statements which it attacks. 
ilTSaUonof do this we must first remember that Kant’s formal view 
ofiawtoseif-^ of the IB Oral law springs out of, or at least is directly connected 
consciousness. fumishing to itself its own motives 

to action. For reason, with Kant, is self-consciousness; and 
that pure reason should be iDractical, means that the conscious- 
ness of the self should supply the motive by which the self is 
determined. The formalism that appears in Kant’s view of the 
moral law is the counterpart of the formalism ‘"of his view 
of self-consciousness, which, as he often tells us, is a pure 
analytic unity. We are, therefore, at liberty, from Kant’s 
point of view, to translate self-consistency into consistency with 
the self: and though this, in one aspect of it, widens our con- 
ception of his error, yet, on the other band, it makes that error 
intelligible and points us to the truth which underlies it. 
And, when we recollect that it is the unity of the consciousness 

^ Cf. above, p. 65. We shall return to some of these points in the sequel. 
Here they are mentioned only to show the strengtii of the case which can be 
made out against Kant’s theory on the nam)west interpretation of it. 
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of self which, in its opposition to the ctosciousness of objects, 
gives rise to the ideas of reason in view of which these objects 
are determined as phenomenal, we may more easily understand 
how it should at the same time give rise to the idea of an end 
by which the self can determine itself in action. To explain 
this fully, however, will require a somewhat lengthened 
statement. 

In the first place, then, we must recall what was stated in 
the last chapter as to the relation of the speculative to the of Reason, 

practical consciousness. According to Kant, the consciousness bouSdupVith 

self-conscious- 

of self is implied in, but negatively related to, the consciousness 
of objects. The activity of the thinking self in knowledge, 
therefore, shows itself not only in the determination of an 
objective world in space and time by the categories of the 
understanding, but also in the reference of that world to an 
Idea to which it is not adequate. But this Idea, in its ultimate 
expression, is the Idea of a world determined in accordance 
with the pure unity of the self, or as a necessary element in its 
consciousness of itself. It is in such a world alone that the 
self could find its counterpart ; in otlier words, it is in it only 
that it could find itself, or an end commensurate with itself. . 

Kow, this ideal guides and stimulates us in extending our 
experience of the phenomenal world, hut can never enable us 
to reach an experience adequate to itself. And this means 
that in the* phenomenal world we can never find the self 
realised. But, if we cannot find it realised, can we not our- 
selves realise it ? Objectively we cannot, because then we must 
necessarily be able to find it realised (by ourselves) in the 
object, which we have seen to be impossible. But, subjectively, 
nothing prevents us from making its realisation our motive or 
end, ix,y from setting it before us as our aim to bring the world 
into accordance with the pattern of self-consciousness, or rather 
with the pattern of a world conformed to self-consciousness. We 
therefore, in this region (according to a passage already quoted) 
may refuse " to follow the «order of things as they present 
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themselves in the pheitomenal world/’ and we may '' make for 
ourselves with complete spontaneity an order of our own 
according to Ideas into which we then fit all empirical con- 
• ditions/’^ and this ideal world may be that in view of which we 
act. Thus we conceive of '' a special kind of systematic unity/’ ^ 
we have the Idea of a world as it shoiM he, i.e., a world which 
has with itself the perfect unity of self-consciousness, and in 
realising which, therefore, the self-conscious being would simjdy 
be realising himself. This gives us an ideal into which 
we have to “ fit the empirical conditions,” and, above all, 
into which we have to fit our own existence as par- 
ticular sensitive beings. This we can do only in so far 
as we bring that sensitive being into accord with the idea, 
of the intelligible world, d.e., cease to aim at the realisation 
or satisfaction of our own particular self, except so far as it is 
determined in its whole existence and activity by that Idea. 
In this way the Idea of an intelligible world will become the 
end in view of which we determine ourselves as objects in the 
empirical world, and the impulses of the sensitive self will be 
allowed to determine us, only as they are coincident with the 
realisation of the universal self in a world that is its necessary 
counterpart. 

This involves From tliis point of view, the first step in the moral life is to 

Sv^so^our abstract from the immediate motives of desire. For, in so far 
as we are determined by these as motives derived irom our 
particular sensitive being, we are not determined by the Idea of 
a world in which each particular has a place only through its 
accordance with the jiure |)rinciple of self-consciousness. And 
moral action involves that the purpose of realising this pure prin- 
ciple should substitute itself for all the motives of the sensitive 
life. From this point of view, we can see how Kant should 
declare that no material practical principles, Le., no principles 
which have reference to real objects of experience as such, and 
to the desires that arise in consequence of the pleasurable or 
1 A. 548 ; B. 576. # ^ a. 807 ; B. 835. 
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painful affection of our sensibility by ttem, can be regarded as 
other than principles of self-love. In so far as we are actuated 
simply by such principles, we are not acting as moral beings ; 
for we are determined by the idea of the world as it is, and not 
of the world as it ought to be. In order that action on such 
motives may be determined as ohjectivdy right, it must be 
brought to the standard of our idea of the world as it ought to 
be; and in order that it may be determined as mljectively 
right, this idea must substitute itself as a motive for all other 
motives. 

Before, however, we can understand the way in which Kant yet we arc 
expresses this thought, we need further to remember that the 
idea of the world as it ought to be, i.c., the idea of a world world 

Tinder — 

which should be the counterpart of the unity of self-conscious- 
ness, is one which we cannot schematise or “ envisage.” The 
conception of such a world arises out of the opposition between 
self-consciousness and the world in space and time, ix,, out of 
the impossibility of determining the world in space and time in 
harmony with the consciousness of self. To picture a world in 
space and time, as determined in accordance with such an ideal, 
is an impossibility. Yet, when we represent the moral end 
objectively, we have no other way of giving definiteness to it than 
by thinlcing of the world in space and time as determined by 
it. We can represent the intelligible world only as a natural 
world determfned in conformity with the pure unity of reason; 
and we can image to ourselves the realisation of moral laws 
only by thinking of them as becoming laws of nature. Hence, 
one of the formulae which Kant uses to express the moral law 
is this : Act as if the maxim of your action were by your 
willing it to be turned into a universal law of nature.” A 
nature ruled by moral laws is a '' type,” i.e., a substitute for the 
impossible schema, of the realised moral ideal. At the same 
time we are always to remember that it is not a true schema, 
hut an objective envisagemeAit of what cannot be objectively 

hnoivfb. The nature of the iS^nsible world is used here as a 
YOL. II. .■ 
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'' type of an intelligible' nature/’ not as though moral laws could 
be realised in the natural world as such, but because it is only 
in this way that we can represent them as realised at all. And 
this will not be misleading, so long as we keep in view that the 
important thing is the principle in accordance with which action 
is to be regulated, but not the definite picture of a nature 
modified in conformity with it. For a nature which is at the 
same time an intelligible world, is an impossibility ; and 
though the conscious subject may give body to the conception 
of the moral law by which he determines himself, by conceiving 
it as realised in nature, — and indeed can give body to it in no 
other way, — yet it is the law as flowing from the principle of 
self-consciousness which must determine him, and not the con- 
ception of an objective world in which it is realised ; for this 
latter conception can never be more than an inadequate picture 
under conditions of space and time of that which is not 
capable of being brought under such conditions. Hence, Kant 
insists that in determining the good as the object of a good will, 
we must always base the determination of the object to be 
realised upon the idea of the law which commands us to act 
in a certain way, and not the idea of the law upon the concep- 
tion of the object which is to be realised. And as he does not 
consider that the moral end is ever adequately rejDresented as 
an object, so he cannot admit that love of such an object ought 
ever to become our principle of determination in place of the law. 
It is Sehwclrmerei, an enthusiasm born of self-deception, which 
substitutes an ideal object, determined in all the colours of an 
individual reality, for the moral imperative; and which thereby 
changes the moral temper from reverent awe to love.^ Such 

The above is a paraphi'ase of the section on the Typic of Pure Practical 
Beason. (R. VIII, 189 j H. V. 71.) In this chapter is contained Kant’s solu- 
tion of the difficulty of conceiving the bare law as itself the motive of action, 
For, as Q-reen says, action according to laws presupposes a consciousness of 
ends to be attained in conformity with those laws,^’ and we cannot act except 
ill view of some result to be realised by our action. But, in declaring the law 
itself to be the only purely moral motive, Kant seeks to free moral action from 
ail the determinations which we necessarily introduce into it, when wo regard 
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love ivS not the fuMlling of the law; ratfier, under the appear- 
ance of lifting us above that fear which is the beginning of 
wisdom, and which we feel for that which is irrevocably above 
us, it really reduces the moral end into an object capable, of 
being empirically known, and lowers our will to realise it to the 
level of a sensuous desire, a desire which cannot be other than 
a form of self-love. . 

We see, then, how Kant is led, on the one hand, to represent Kanf^use of 
moral action as involving the ideal construction of a world in ai^cnities'^ 
conformity with tlie unity of the self, as the objective end which fonmiiismof 

' his principle. 

the moral law calls upon us to endeavour to realise ; and yet, on 
the other band, to maintain that the moral motive cannot lie in 
such a world, as an objective result to be aimed at, but solely in 
the principle, whose realisation we thus inadequately envisage. 

In the former point of view Kant speaks of the moral idea as 
the idea of the necessary unity of all possible encls,''^ and as 
giving rise to “ principles of the possibility of experience, i.e., 
of actions agreeable to moral laws which w/lglit be found realised 
in the history of man.’'^ In other words, while our empirically 
given desires have their place as determining our relations as 
objects to other objects in the world of experience, our conscious- 
ness of ourselves as subjects gives rise to an idea of an 
intelligible world conformable to itself. We, therefore, combine 
together all the ends of the particular desires in a new order, 
which is determined by the one end of self-realisation — the 
realisation of the self being, of course, one with the realisation 
of a world conformable to it. But, on the other hand, the 
desires which form the material brought under this principle are 

its end as an end to be realised in the phenomenal world, or even in the pheno- 
menal self. At the same time, he sees the impossibility of oiir setting the moral 
end before us in any other way ; and he tries to reconcile these opposite 
requirements, the necessity of purity in the motive and the necessity of re- 
presenting it as as an end to be realised, by the idea of a type^ which does not 
pretend to be a schema. Imagination is thus to be made to sei^e the moral 
idea without being allowed to compromise it. 

^A. 328 : B. 384. 
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not nianifestations of ^t,biit only of our natural sensibility; and 
therefore the determination of them by the principle can only 
mean the limitation of their gratification to conditions in which 
they do not conflict with it; and their gratification under those 
conditions cannot be the pure realisation of the principle itself. 
Yet, unless the principle be realised purely and for itself, the 
^rnoral end will not be attained. We can escape the necessary 
inference of the impossibility of realising the moral end in 
relation to such a material, only by observing that, while we 
can represent the intelligible world, which is the realisation of 
the moral idea, only under the image of a natural world 
determined by that idea, this representation contains an element 
which is flctitious; for the moral idea arises in connexion with 
a consciousness of self which is negatively related to the com 
sciousness of the natural world, and its realisation cannot be 
adequately represented under the forms of that consciousness. 

Parallel of the From this poiiit of view, we are prej)ared to disentangle the 

Critiqxtf&sof 

Fureand' tiuth froiii the Giror in ' Kant’s ethical conceptions. We shall 
not object to Kant’s view of the moral consciousness as a cou- 

SthcSto^ sciousness of intelligible world, which we oppose to the 

1^0 reversed. 

natural world as that which ought to be to that which is, and, 
again, as a consciousness of an end and a law, which is not the 
end or law of mere natural iinjiulses as such. The permanent 
value of Kant’s Ethics (as of the Stoic Ethics) consists mainly 
in the firmness with which he grasps the essential antagonism 
of spirit and nature ill the moral life ; . though it may be also 
true that its weakness^ consists in its exclusive attention to 
that antagonism : an antagonism cannot be made absolute 
without losing its meaning. We have now to consider, there- 
fore, how it is possible to retain the relative truth of this view^ 
while connecting it with the complementary truth to which 
Kant has opposed it. As a first step towards this it may be 
observed that, as we have attemxited to show in the last chapter, 
the defect of Kant’s view is simply a continuation of the error - 
of the Oritiqiu of Fnre Bcason, according to which self-conscious- 
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ness is reached by abstraction from tliat consciousness of the 
world of objects which yet is presupposed in it; or of the error 
which is the counterpart of that, according to which the known 
object has an element in it which is not related to the thought * 
that determines it. For if, in the Critique of Fiore liecmoiiy 
such a view of self-consciousness leads to the conclusion that 
in the phenomenal world we cannot a reality in con-^ 
formity with our idea of reality in the Critique of Practical Eeasou, 
it must lead to the conclusion that no determination of the 
world by the activity of the self can make ifc so conformable. 

And the same principles, by which in the former ease we 
endeavoured to separate the truth from the error contained in 
Kant's view of knowledge, must guide us in the latter case in 
seeking to separate the truth from the error contained in his 
view of moral action. 

The Critique of Pure Reason is in its essence a correction Kantgoes only 

‘ as far in the 

of our natural view of the object as indifferent to the self that 
knows it, and it is defective only in That it still maintains thcOTetLi 

, , T . T '• 1 • T xr consciousness. 

.SO much or the natural dualism which it opposed. Kant sought 
to prove that the object we know is a phenomenon, Le., an 
object relative to the self that knows it, and that the same is 
true of the self as object. But, in each of these cases, the 
object is '' made blit iiot created by the UDderstanding,"A'.r., it 
is constructed by the ego out of data of sense according to the 
categories, lienee, it is impossible to logard the determination 
of the phenomenal self by other objects as equivalent to a 
determination of the Qgo as a by these objects, any more 

than it is possible to regard the reaction of the phenomenal self 
upon other objects as a self-determination of the ego, the pure 
subject. But, in our first conception of our own practical life, this 
is just what we suppose. We take the subject as simply an 
individual object among other objects, which is acted upon by 
them, and which reacts upon them according to certain impulses 
and desires, in conformity with which it seeks to determine them. 

‘Kow, as in the Critique of jPufc Reason, Kant taught us partially 
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to correct our ideas of objects as existing iiidependentlj of the 
self for which they are, and presenting themselves to it in a 
process in which it is entirely passive, so here he seeks to 
correct our first idea of the action of the self upon objects as 
simply the reaction of the phenomenal subject, and not as the 
self-determination of the subject for which all objects are. And 
as, in the former case, he stops short of the result of this 
criticism, in so far as he still supposes that there is an element 
in the object which is not relative to the self, so here he 
supposes that there is a given element of desire, in virtue of 
which the reaction of the phenomenal subject remains per- 
manently distinct from the self-determination of the pure 
subject. 

We find, then, that Kant is still following out the same kind 
of critical correction of our immediate dualistic consciousness of 
the world which he had already exemplified in the Critique of 
Pure Meason, but with the same kind of recoil against the com- 
plete evolution of his thought which characterised his reasonings 
there. The strong point in the Critique of Pure Reason was the 
proof of the relativity of object to subject ; its weak point, its 
regarding self-consciousness as only negatively related to the 
Gonscionsness of the object, and therefore as only making us set 
up an unattainable ideal for it, but not furnishing a positive 
principle for its interpretation. In like manner, the strong 
point of the Critique of Practical Beasm is its view of the ego 
as expressing itself in the determination of the self as object, 
and through it of the objective world generally ; its weakness 
is its conception of this determination as negative rather than 
positive, and hence as incapable of realising the goal which it 
sets before itself. To see the defects of Kant’s theory we have, 
therefore, as in the case of the Critique of Pure Reason, to follow 
him to the point where he stops, and to show how inevitable 
it is that those who adopt his prmcij)les, should advance 
beyond his results. 

Our first consciousness of sell^ or, as we may call it, the ' 
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sensuous self-consciousness, is a consci(?usness of ourselves as 
objects among other objects, reacting upon them according to 
the way in which they affect our sensibility as pleasant or 
painful. It is a consciousness in which the self as universal 
subject is not distinguished in any way from the self as an 
individual object ; and, therefore, the immediate impulse of the 
sensitive being as such seems to be taken up without change 
into the will. There is no apparent or conscious change of 
• the desires owing to the reference of them to a self which is, as 
a conscious subject, the coi'relate of all objects and not simply 
identified with any one object. Self-consciousness seems, from 
this point of view, to take into itself the content of a sensitive 
individuality without making it other than it was as such con- 
tent. But it is obvious, from the transcendental point of view, 
that this conception, according to which the consciousness of 
self is simply filled with a content wliich it leaves unchanged 
and to which it adds nothing, is inadequate and misleading. 
A conscious subject cannot take into itself any particular con- 
tent which it does not distinguish from itself as such subject, 
and which again it does not connect with all the other content 
present to it in its objects. Thus, the self as subject, in being 
conscious of the desires that belong to its individual sensibility 
as desires that determine it as one object among others, neces 
sarily separates itself from those desires and from itself as such 
an object, lii other words, while it determines itself as one 
object among others it by that very fact ceases 'lo he simply one 
object among others. In the consciousness of my desires as 
particular impulses which determine me as an object in relation 
to other objects, there is, thei'efore, a separation of my will from 
such desires ; and as a consequence, a necessity for distinguish- 
ing between the simple feeling of pleasure, which comes of the 
satisfaction of such desires, and the consciousness that I am 
satisfied. In this way, transcendental reflexion forces ns to 
recognise that the conscious self as such is not in immediate 
identity with the natural “kapulses ; and therefore that its 
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yielding itself to them is always an act of self-determination. 
It shows us, further, that when by such self'-determihation the 
subject makes a particular object of desire its end, it gives to 
" that object a form to which it is not adequate. For in a 
particular object as such, I, as universal subject, cannot be 
realised, and the satisfaction I get from it as an individual, is 
therefore mingled with dissatisfaction. Now, it is here that we 
find the secret of that moral division of our will against itself, 
which begins in the disappointment that follows the attainment 
of the immediate objects of desire, and develops into the con- 
sciousness of an irreconcilable discord between flesh and spirit. 
SShanderror discord of the Universal form of reason with a content 
in asceticism, from the particular passions is the essential element of 

the truth which is contained in all ascetic systems of ethics. 
Such systems have their value, or at least their main value, in 
giving distinct expression to the idea that self-consciousness, as 
determined by the ends of particular desires, is at variance with 
itself; or that the 'law of the mind ^ is essentially opposed 
to a 'law in the members.' It is, however, always to be 
remembered that the discord or division to which these pliilo- 
sophies give exclusive and one-sided expression, is implied in 
every consciousness which an individual can have of himself as 
identified with any end beyond his own sensuous individuality. 
For, in every such consciousness there is a more or less distinctly 
perceived antagonism between the immediate gratification of 
impulse and the realisation of the self, and so, between that 
which men feel inclined to do and that which they conceive they 
ought to do. What ascetic systems do, is to sharpen the 
antagonism to a point at which reason appears as just the 
negative of passion. So, with the Stoics, passion is said to be 
, unnatural, i,e., it is treated as a mere foreign intruder into the 
man, who is essentially, in his own " nature,” reason. Passion, 

- ^ therefore, has to be absolutely expelled, that reason may be one 
with itself and may determine itself by its own law and end. 
Kant has in common with these ^sterns the idea of the moral 
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law as absolutely excluding from its iiiotives the operation of 
natural desire, which according to him is essentially desire for 
pleasure and for objects as means of pleasure ; and he has in 
•common with them also the idea of a pure self-determination of * 
reason as the only true source of moral action; though he 
attempts to reintroduce the desires and their objects, as a 
matter to which the form of pure self-determination can be 
applied. 

What, however, we have here to note is that, as, in the 
Critique of Pure Beason, pure self-coiivsciousness ajrpears as fakeirasan 
negatively related to the consciousness of objects, and so as 
giving rise to an ideal of reason which that consciousness can- 
not realise, so, in the Critique of Pmctiecd Remon, moral 
law, the law of action which the self determines for itself, is 
conceived as a principle which cannot possibly be connected 
with the idea of any objective good to be attained. For it is 
argued that an objective good would involve, in the first place, 
the conformity of the immediate subjective individuality to a 
law which is present to us only as we abstract from that 
individuality ; and, secondly, it would involve the determination 
by reason of an objective world which never can be completely 
harmonised with the idea of reason. It appears, therefore, as 
if determination by self were only determination by the con- 
scious subject as opposed to all objects and even to its own 
sensuous individuality. But thus, the pure law of reason be- 
comes an abstract universal, i.e., a universal opposed to any and 
every particular which could be brought under it. As, however, 
it is only as related to the particular that the universal has any 
meaning, the attempt to find a content for it within itself must 
•end in depriving it of all content. From this point of view, 
we see that the Kantian Ethics has the congenital fault of all 
merely negative systems, which forget that a negative implies 
:a positive, and that, if we attempt to treat a negative relation 
•as negative only, we make it cease to be a relation at all, or, 
indeed, to be anything. 
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This gulf of nothingniess Kant partially escapes by tlie way 
of Ideas/’ As in the Critigiie of Fiore Reason, he makes the 
analytic Judgment of self-consciousness yield us an idea of the 
world as a teleologically determined whole, which yet has to 
remain a mere regulative idea, i.e., an idea which is of use tO’ 
guide us in scientific investigation yet can never be realised or 
verified by such investigation; so in the Critiqioe .of Practical 
Reason, he makes it yield the idea of a kingdom of ends — an 
organically determined society, in which all rational beings are 
members and all things are determined as means to the realisa- 
tion of the rational life. But this idea also is merely regulative ; 
for such a social unity is an ideal which can never be realised 
ill the objective world, or, as we should rather put it, can never 
be known as so realised, however we may determine our will 
by it. Our determination of the will by it must, therefore, be 
regarded as morally good, not because it is a means to such 
realisation, but because of what it is in itself. Our conscious- 
ness of the moral ideal is a consciousness of the world which 
we attain by using the natural world as a type of the intelligible 
world ; but in so using it we must always remember the liberty 
we are taking ; for, in truth, the intelligible world is present 
to us only as "we abstract from the natural world. The type is 
the necessary projection of the law of action of a self, derived 
from its own nature, in virtue of which it is represented as an 
objective end of action ; but, as such j)2-’ojection can be accom- 
plished only by using the material supplied by the world of nature,, 
it must not be taken as a true determination of the end or result 
which such action can achieve. In short, we have no perception 
which could realise for us such an idea ; and we are obliged to 
suioply its place by the use of perceptions which are necessarily 
inadequate to it ; a procedure which wdll not lead to mistake,, 
so long as we remember that the point of agreemenfe between the 
two worlds, which makes it possible to use the one as type of 
the other, is that both are systems under universal laws, and 
that it is this point solely to which we have to attend in 
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thinking of the idea of a kingdom of efids as the object or end 
to be realised by the willd When, therefore, we get rid of all 
this surplusage, the idea of a kingdom of ends sinks into the 
abstract idea of a system under universal laws, i,e., into the * 
mere form of a universal legislation, and it is by this form 
alone that a seif can be motived to action when it is motived 
by itself. 

’ When we have got thus far, we begin to see that the diffi- 
culties of Kant'S ethics arise from the negative movement, in Se 
which the law of the mind is opposed to the law of the mOTautyiiaH 

been oxag- 

inembers, being carried so far that the positive movement 
.detenninatioii of the latter hy the former becomes impossible. 

The moral life is essentially the reconstitution of the natural 
life through its negation ; and, therefore, asceticism, or a move” 
nient in which the ascetic idea is involved, may fairly be said 
to be the beginning of morality. When, however, this negation 
is conceived absolutely, the i^ositive reconstitution of the natural 
life in any form becomes impossible. It may, however, throw 
light on this impossibility, if we observe that it is not only the 
positive movement of ethics which is thus made impossible ; 
the negative movement also is itself deprived of all meaning 
by being made an absolute negation, whieli, in breaking all 
connexion with that which is negated, leaves the principle 
reached by such negative process quite indeterminate. 

When we see the emptiness of a negation which is absolute, 

tiori may be 

we begin to understand how it is possible to do justice to the 
negative aspect of morals without lo>sing the positive. We have 

. . , , . T . T., . -r . sciousness 

only to consider how it is that negative morality arises, it arises develops, 
from the fact that the form of self-consciousness is at variance 
with the matter which in its earliest stage of development it 
receives into itself, and that the progress of the moral con- 
sciousness is the transformation of that matter, the negation 
and the reconstitution of it. Man as a 'natural spirit,' or 
'Sjiirit in a natural form, is in contradiction with himself. The 
iR. Vm. 193; R. .V, 74 
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waking of self-consciousness is the distinction of himself from 
his own natural individuality, and carries with it the conscious- 
ness of a good or end in which not only the desires but the 
self shall be satisfied; or, rather, it brings the satisfaction of 
desires under the form of a satisfaction of the self. Ascetic 
systems arise when these two elements are distinguished and 
opposed to each other. But, when they are so opposed, two things 
are apt to be forgotten, viz., that it is in relation to, if in distinc- 
tion from, the determination by desire and its objects, that the 
very idea of determination by the self ever arises ; and that the 
self, whose law of determination is thus opposed to determination 
by the particular desires, has itself no content hut these desires. 
Kant, however, could suppose that it had : for, as he conceived 
self-consciousness, though only an analytic unity, in its theoretical 
aspect, to give rise to Ideas which enable us to direct and limit 
our knowledge of objects, though not to transform it ; so, in its 
practical aspect, he could conceive it to give rise to an 
'' Idea of the necessary unity of all possible ends,” in view of 
which we can combine our motives of action in the phenomenal 
world into a system (which, however, in the phenomenal world 


Theopposition is iiot Capable of realisation). Now, in relation to the theoreti- 

must be ^ 


reiative^^^^ cal coiisciousiiess we Were led to point out that, if we assume 
that self-consciousness is purely analytic, we cannot make it the 
source of any Ideas of noumena with which phenomenal objects 
may be contrasted ; and if we hold it to be not merely analytic, 
but capable of producing such Ideas, we cannot confine it to 
^ the production of Ideas, but mu>st regard it as capable of trans- 

forming our consciousness of phenomenal objects. And a 
f , similar line of reasoning may be followed out in relation to 

; the practical consciousness. For, if self-consciousness be taken 

as purely analytic, the only idea which we can get from it will 
be the idea of abstract universality, and the only criterion of 
/ moral acts will be .the self-consistency of their maxims as 

imiversalised. On the other hand, if we take self-consciousness 
as a synthetic principle, a principle?^ which gives rise to an ideal 
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or law of conduct, then we must coitceive it as capable by 
means of that ideal, not only of lifting us beyond the imme- 
diate determination of our individuality by desire in relation 
to the objects of experience, but also of reconstituting desire, 
and making its satisfaction in empirical objects one with the 
realisation of the self. ISTow, our criticism of Kant's view of 
the theoretical consciousness led us to recognise, not only that 
the consciousness of objects is determined in conformity with 
the possibility of self-consciousness, and that self-consciGusness 
is possible only in relation to the consciousness of objects, but, 
further, that self-consciousness includes, while it transcends, 
the consciousness of objects, and therefore enables us to give a 
new interpretation to that consciousness. We were, therefore, 
obliged to dispute Kant’s assertion that the ideal of knowledge 
to which self-consciousness gives rise, is one which is incapable 
of being realised. Here, in like manner, we have to correct 
Kant’s view of the practical consciousness, by pointing out that, 
though the consciousness of self as active is distinguished from, 
or opjDOsed to, the consciousness of its determination by par- 
ticular desires, it implies that conscioiisnes>s. If, therefore, it 
gives rise to the idea of an end different from the objects of 
the desires, yet that end cannot he one incommensurable with 
those objects or altogether inconsistent with their attain- 
ment. In fact, the end of self-realisation or self-satisfaction 
can be opiDoSed to the ends of the desires only in so far as 
desire in man is in contradiction with itself. 

Kow, it is this that Kant neglects. He describes the moral 
life as if, in our consciousness of the desires, we had our own 
sensitive being before us as an object unchanged by self-conscious- 
ness, just as the appetites of an animal are unchanged by oiir 
knowledge of them. He speaks, in fact, as if we could be 
conscious of desires as moving us without our consciousness 
affecting these desires, and as if, on the other hand, the con- 
sciousness of themself, as giving rise to a motive which we 
distinguish from the desiiies, did not essentially involve a 
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consciousness of the desires to which we opj^ose it. Only if 
this were the case, would it be possible to accept Kant’s view of 
the merely natural character of the desires as in us, and of the 
moral consciousness as in irreconcilable opposition to them. 
Wlien, however, we consider that it is in relation to the natural 
impulses that we become conscious of the self as the source of 
a motive entirely different in character from these impulses, 
and that, therefore, the self whose realisation we distinguish 
from the realisation of the desires, is only, and can be only, the 
unity to which they implicitly refer, we can see that the ideal, 
the consciousness of which arises out of this opposition, cannot 
be absolutely alien to the desires, any more than the knowing 
self can be alien to the particular objects which exist only for 
it. In fact, the relation in which these desires are brought to 
the unity of the conscious self in its being opposed to them, is 
already the first step in the w'ay of making explicit the ideal 
involved in them ; and thus the antagonism; of desire and duty 
can only be understood in relation to a unity which is pre- 
supposed in that antagonism, and which is realising itself 
through it. It is a consequence of this that the mere abstract 
opposition of the form and the matter of the will which is 
involved in asceticism, is meaningless except as a moment of 
transition. The universal cannot be opposed to all its par- 
ticulars, except in so far as the consciousness of it already 
contains in germ the reconstitution of those particulars out of 
itself. Looking at the matter historically, we are able to show 
that asceticism is never really the principle of an independent 
moral life. It appears only as a passing phase of a moral 
experience, in which the individual denies himself as individual 
that he may reassert himself as member of a family or state^ 
And even where, as in the case of Stoieismi the negative ethics 
seem to assume a certain independence, and the individual in 
realising his moral end is conceived as withdrawing into him- 
self from all social life, we find indications, not obscure, that the 
negative is destined to merge m a higher positive. The 
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philanthropy of the Stoics springs imftiediately out of their 
asceticism, and has in it the germ of a new conception of 
a universal human society. When, therefore, Kant reduces the 
moral idea to the mere form of universality, as opposed to the ^ 
matter, he is really treating one aspect of the moral life as if it 
were a complete account of it. And his conception is one 
which is in discordance with the actual ethics of any time. 

We are not, however, as we have already seen, confined to icant supplies 

iis with the 

tliis merely historical refutation of Kant’s ethical theory; f<>i\^rredfnfrhis 
self-consciousness must be conceived as a principle of self- i^iilaiternative 
determination, ix,, as in itself synthetic, if it is to have any tEomi 
content at all, if it is to give rise to any idea that can deter- 
mine action ; and when it is so conceived, it carries us beyond 
the opposition of the formal a priori principle to the empirical 
matter in which it is realised. In this respect, Kant himself 
has supplied us with all the ideas needed for his own correction. 

Kor, in the three formulae in which he expresses the moral law, 
he first carries us beyond the idea of self-consistency to the 
idea of consistency with the self, and from that to the idea of 
a kingdom of ends, — although, of course, we must always take 
note of the reservations which accompany these different 
expressions of the moral principle. The merits and defects of 
Kant’s statement can, however, he a]ipreciated only by a close 
consideration of its details. 

Kant starfs with the fundamental idea that consciousness His distiuc. 

tion of acting 

changes the relation of man to the law of his life. “ Every 
natural object operates according to laws. Only a rational 
being has the faculty of acting according to the conscio-us- 
ness of kms, id,, according to principles: in other words, 
only a rational being has a ivill. Further, as the deduction of 
acts from laws is a rational process, will is the same thing with 
practical reason. Kow, such a will or pi*actical reason may be 
the property of two different kinds of beings. We may have a 
being in whom I'eason inevitably determines the will, and in 
whose case, therefore, the actions that are recognised as objec- 
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tively necessary are dso subjectively necessary. In other 
words, the will in such a being will be a faculty of desiring 
that and that only, which reason, without any dependence upon 
* desire, recognises as practically necessary, Le., as good. On the 
other hand, we may have a being in whom reason for itself 
does not adequately determine the will, but the will is deter- 
mined also by certain subjective conditions certain motives) 
which are not in invariable agreement with its objective con- 
ditions; in a word, we may have a will which is not in itself 
completely accordant with reason: and this, of course, is- 
actually the case with the will - of man. In his case, then, 
the acts which are recognised as objectively necessary are 
subjectively accidental, and the determination of the will in 
accordance with objective laws takes the form of obligation (or 
a feeling that necessity is laid upon him, Nothigung). In other 
woitIs, the relation of the objective laws to a will which is not 
out and out good is represented as the determination of the will 
of a rational being by grounds of reason to which nevertheless 
he is not by his nature necessarily submissive."^ 

Smthatarf In tliis passage Kant seeks to express the idea that a law, 
andhypSti- wMcIi determines a being like man only as he. is conscious of 
cauy impera* essentially different in its operation from a law to which 
a being or thing is subjected without any such conscious- 
ness. In the former case, the law may, and indeed must, 
present itself as an imperative, if there be an/ching in the 
individual that resists obedience to it. But it cannot be a law 
of external necessity, seeing it acts only through the con- 
sciousness of the being it determines. There is, it is true, 
a kind of external imperative, to which as rational beings we 
are capable of subjecting ourselves. When we will any end, 
we say that, taking that end for granted, we ought " to will 
the means. But such an imperative is hypothetical, for there 
is no necessity to will the end. There is, indeed, one end 
which all sensitive beings as such actually do will by the law 
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of Hatnrf3 ; for nature makes them desire pleasure and dislike 
pain, and attracts them to, or repels them from, the objects that 
produce these feelings. This, therefore, is the ground of an 
imperative to seek the means of happiness, as the greatest sum " 
of pleasures with the smallest mingling of pains. ]3iit this also 
is still a hypothetical imperative, in so hir as the means are 
different from the end and not willed for themselves ; and the 
ejid itself, though it always is willed by ns as sensitive beings, 
is not laid upon us by our reason as a necessary law of action. 

On the other hand, a categorical imperative must spring directly 
out of reason, without reference to any object or inclination, 
and must directly connect the act with the conception of the 
will of the rational being as such. In other words, the rational 
being must directly connect the act with the idea of himself as 
acting, without reference to any inclination to be gratified or 
any ol^ject in which it is to be gratified^ 

Now, supposing that there is such an imperative, what will wiiat 
1)0 its content ? Kant answers that a categorical imperative 
can contain only the law and the necessity of the subjective 
principle or maxim being in accord with it ; and that, as such 
a law abstracts from all conditions, i.e., from all particular 
objects or inclinations for objects, no content can be left but 
the universality of a law in general, with which the maxim 
of the act must agree.” In other words, the conformity of the 
maxim of an act to the idea of law will be the sole reason why 
we are conscious of it as categorically commanded. The only 
categorical im;gerative possible, then, is thus expressed : — “ Act 
ill >sueh a way that, in willing to act, you can will that the maxim 
of your act should become a universal law.” This, however, 

Kant, for reasons already given, immediately translates into the 
form : — '' Act as if by your will the maxim of your act were 
about to be made into a universal law of nature.” For it is 
only by thinking of it as a law of nature that we can represent 

, ^ E. VIII. 46 ; H. IV. 264. Here, therefore, we have a practical a i^riorl 
synthesis, 
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a moral law as realised. Kant then jiroceeds to test the 
maxims of immoral actions by giving them the form of laws 
of nature.” In considering the way in which he does this, 
however, we must always remember that '‘this comparison of 
the maxim of our actions with a universal law of nature is not 
the motive which is to determine onr will to perform them. 
The law of nature serves as a type for our judgment upon the 
maxim according to moraT principles. If the maxim is not of 
such a character that it can stand the test to which it is sub- 
jected in giving it the form of a law of nature, it is morally 
impossible.”^ 

Applying, then, this test to duties of perfect and imperfect 
obligation, towards ourselves and towards others, Kant attempts 
to show that in the ease of breaches of duties of perfect obliga- 
tion we have a direct contradiction when we conceive the 
maxims of such acts as universal laws of nature ; and that, 
though there is no such direct contradiction in the case of 
breaches of duties of imperfect obligation, yet a rational being, 
when he represents himself as willing that the maxims of siicli 
acts shoiiM he universalised, will be divided against himself. 
The former of these statements is illustrated by the cases o F 
suicide and borrowing without the possibility of repaying. An 
individual seeking to escape the misery of existence would like 
to commit suicide, but “ he asks himself whether this maxim 
based on the principle of self-love could become a universal law 
of nature and he speedily sees that " it is impossible to con- 
ceive without con todictioii a natural system in which the same 
feeling, the office of which is to impel men to the preservation 
and furtherance of life, should by a universal law of nature lead 
them to self-destruction.” Again, suppose an individual urged 
by his want to borrow, under promise to repay, when he 
knows he will not be able to fulfil his promise, and suppose ■ 
that be " changes this suggestion of self-love into a universal 
law of nature,” he sees at once that, 'the. universality of a 
IR. VIIL 102^ H. V, 7a 
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law aecording to whicli each one, wh^ii he helievea himself 
to be in need, may promise whatever he pleases with the 
resolve not to keep his promise, would make impossible the 
promising and any end it could have in view; since no one under 
such a system would consider that any thing 'itms promised to 
him, but would laugh at all such utterances as mere silly show 
and hypocrisy.” ^ 

The examples of breaches of duties of impeiiect obliga- 
tion are the refusal to exert oneself to educate one’s 
and the refusal to assist others who are in need. A man 
finds that he has certain talents, but is disinclined to take 
pains in developing them. Trying his maxim by the pre- 
scribed test, lie finds that '' a nature might subsist according 
to sucli a universal law, though men allowed their talents 
to rust as the South Sea Islanders actually do ; . . . 

].)ut he cannot jiossibly will that this should be a universal 
law of nature, or that obedience to such a law should be 
made instinctive. For, as a rational being, he necessai-ily 
wills that every faculty in himself should be developed, 
because they are serviceable for all sorts of ends, and liave 
indeed been given him for the sake of these.” Again, an 
individual is well off, and has no pleasure in assisting 
others, and is not disposed to take trouble in doing so; 
but be brings bis action to a test by putting its maxim 
into the forni^of a universal law of nature, and what is the 
result? He finds that men might quite well continue to 
exist on the principle of self-help, but yet he cannot possibly 
will that such a principle sliould become a universal law 
of nature. "For a will which so determined would con- ■ 

tradict itself, since many cases may occur in whicli the 
individual needs the love and sympathy of others, in which, 
by such a natural law siiringing from his own will, he would 
absolutely deprive himself of all hope of assistance.” 

The result, then, is that some immoral acts are of such impassiMiifey 
'R. W.;;270.' ’ -I ; ■ ' , ^ ^ v R?* 
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a character that thSir maxims cannot even be thought of 
as universal laws of natui'e without contradiction, much less 
that one should be able to will the existence of such a 
nature; while in the case of other immoral acts, where we 
find no such impossibility of thought, yet we cannot possibly 
vAll that their maxims should be raised into laws of nature, 
since such a will would contradict itself. In both cases, 
what we really want is that the law should remain in 
force, but that an exception should be made in our case 
for the benefit of our inclinations. '' Hence, if we were to 
weigh everything from one and the same point of view, Le., 
the point of view of reason, we should in all . such cases 
find a contradiction in our will; for it would be at once 
a will that a certain principle should be necessary objec- 
tively as a universal law, and at the same time a will that 
subjectively it should not have the force of universal law, 
but admit of exceptions.’' ^ 

confcmdiotion regard to the supposed contradiction in any breach 

miiveraaiising of the duties of perfect obligation, Mill ^ makes the remarlv 

involved in a that all Kaiit does show is that immoral acts would have 

nreach of a 

such injurious consequences, as no one would choose to 
incur. Hegel, as we have seen,^ more exactly hits the mark, 
when he -points out that the contradiction has always a 
presupposition. It is a contradiction to suppose the existence 
of a natural system in which sensitive beings form a part, 
beings who are urged by pleasure and pain to self-preservation, 
and at the same time to suppose that these impulses should 


iR. VIIL 51 ; H. IV. 272. 

- l/iilitananmn, p. 6 (eighth edition), I say in the text that Mill’s objection 
does not exactly hit the mark, because, — though it shows the necessity Kant is 
under of supplementing his principle from without, — it does not show what the . 
defect is that makes such a supplement necessary. It is because Kant’s prin< 
ciple is merely formal, and, as formal, cannot give rise to any determination of . 
the particular content subsumed under it, that Kant is obliged to bring 
in utilitarian considerations, when he attempts to get such determination ' 
from it. 
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also universally work to self-destruction. But the contradic- 
tion is simply that the same cause is supposed to act in 
two opposite ways without change of circunistances. We 
presuppose a certain impulse as the basis of self-prcKserva- 
tion, and, of course, if it led to seUklestruction, we should 
have a contradiction ; but the contradiction is really with 
tlie presupposition as to the nature of sensitive beings, as . 
beings urged to self-preservation by pleasure and pain. In 
the same way, universal lying would he the negation of 
a social system in which language was a necessary means 
of connecting the members with each other. Hence it is, not, 
strictly speaking, the case that the maxim of such acts is 
self-contradictory when universalised, but rather that it is 
contradictory with a certain presupposed order in the life 
of rational beings. Universal lying, universal stealing, etc., 
are contradictory to the idea of an order based on the 
maintenance of truth and of private property. But then 
the question returns, how the duty of truth and the riglil. 
of property can be derived from the moral principle. Hence 
we want a direct positive deduction of what is right, and 
cannot he content with a negative deduction of it from 
the self -contradictory nature of wrong. Indeed the latter 
is possible only on the presupposition of the formeiU 
When we ^ go on to the duties of irnperfect obligation, 
we find that Kant does not pretend here to give us even SctSor 
a negative deduction. The contradiction in the breach of perfect 

— ■ , ■ ■ obligation. ■: 

such duties does not show itself in the impossibility of 
conceiving a nature organised on laws corresponding to the 
maxims of such acts, but in the divided will which we 
must suppose in the rational being who adopts such maxims. 

For Kant, as we have seen, contends that a rational being 
as such must have a will in accordance with the impartial 

^ Observe that, as stated above, p. 1S7 noie^ it is not denied that right action 
' must be the expression of a universal principle. What is denied is, that any 
particular rule can be selected as fit to be part of a universal legislation, by tlie 
mere formal principle of self-consistency. , 
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point of view of reason, and that this impartial will is 
necessarily in conflict with any special will which he has 
for his own behoof as an individual. This reminds ns 
of the 'impartial spectator'’ of Hume and Adam Smith. 
To Kant a rational being as such is necessarily an impar- 
tial spectator. As he is ^ Icnotving self, all objects are 
^essentially related, and equally related to him; and his own 
individual existence stands before him as an object like 
other individual existences. And, as he is a willmg sQlf, 

his own individuality cannot be an end for him more than 
the individuality of others. He has an impartial will, which 
is not biassed ]}y the particular character of his own desires 
to give their objects an undue importance in the order of 
ends ; just as he has an impartial understanding, wiiich is 
not misled by the particular character of his own sense- 
perceptions to give to their objects a place other than that 
which is due to them in the order of nature, 
xuimpartiai Now, it IS iiot difficult to recognise til© truth and the 
SIreTy formal ™portance of this vicw of the moral consciousness. What, 
however, we have to observe is that such impartiality can- 
not rest on a merely negative basis ; or, to put it other- 
wise, it cannot be made possible by a mere abstraction 

from all the special motives of desire; nay, such an abstrac- 
tion itself is not possible except in view of a positive 

determination of the rational wiU to which it refers. A 

negative which does not spring from a positive, and does not : 
contain the germ of a new positive, is an impossible abstraction. 
In the speculative sphere, we have seen that the ideas which 
enable us to condemn the objective world as phenomenal, must 
also supply principles which will enable us to transform the v 
consciousness of that world: or, in other words, these ideas not 
only determine the phenomenon as phenomenon, but contain 
at the same time the beginning of a consciousness of the 
reality of which it is the phenomenon. So also, in tlie ; 
practical sphere, the negation of the ends of particular , 
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desires already implies a consciousness *of a principle, wliich 
not only condemns those ends, but which is capable ol‘ 
reconstituting theln on a now l)asis. In other words, it. 
involves the idea of a moral principle, wliicli out of itself 
positively determines the particular ends and the desires 
relating to them; and wliich thus not only enables us to 
regard our own individuality on equal terms with that of 
others, but also to determine our own individuality in rela- 
lion to that of others, as members of a social organism in 
which both equally are subordinated and both equally are 
realised. It is because Kant does not recognise this, that 
lie foils back on the self-contradietoriness of evil, and of 
the evil will as universalised, instead of showdiig how the 
universal will can positively determine itself. But on his 
principle, — that only that action is right the maxim of which 
can he universalised, — all particular will as such would be 
condemned, for no particular will can be universalised. As j 
has been already shown, the.re cannot be iriany absolute | 
'rules in the moral life; for they must limit each other, | 
and if any one rule were treated as an absolute law, it 
would su])stitute itself for the principle of morals. Hence ' 
morality necessarily involves the negation of every particular ! 
when taken hj itself, and the restoration of it through the 
universal. In other words, it involves that each element | 
of life shoiifd be regarded merely as an element, which j, 
owes its value to its place in an organic whole determined ^ 
by one principle ; and this, of course, involves that it is ! 
not to be willed irrespectively of the other particular elements, t; 
hut in relation to them. But Kant, by his negative method ; 
which starts with the alsoluie negation of the particular in 
view of the universal, has made it impossible for himseli* 
to take lip the particular again, except by a direct reasser- 
tion of it as simply identical with the universal. And he 
escapes the consciousness of the contradiction of this alter- 
nate negation and reasserMon of the particular,, by the 
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supposition that the /"negation of the particular as agamst 
the universal applies only to some particulars, and the re- 
assertion of the particular through the universal to other 
particulars; a supposition to which, however, he cannot strictly 
hold, in face of his view that the particular ought to be 
willed only as the universal/ 

„ The moral rigour that insists on the literal observance of moral rules, and 
thereby raises them into the place of the principle which underlies and tran- 
scends all particular rules, finds its opposite counterpart in the moral laxity 
that treats such rules as essentially opposed to the principle ; as if the spirit of 
the law could be realised only when the letter is trampled under foot. A 
morality of mere command has its natural relief, its equally one-sided opposite, 
in a morality of mere sentiment. Hence we do not wonder to find Jacobi pro- 
testing wdth no little vehemence against Kant’s stern assertion of the categorical 
imperative of law in his letter to !Fichte ( JFcA, IIL 37). 

“Yes, I am the Atheist, the Godless one, who, in spite of the will that wills 
nothing, am ready to lie as the dying Desdemona lied ; to lie and deceive like 
Pylades, when he pretended to be Orestes ; to murder like Timoleon ; to break 
law and oath like Epaminondas, like John de Witt p to commit suicide with 
OthOj and sacrilege with David, — yea, to rub the ears of corn on the Sabbath 
day, merely because I am hungry, and because the law is made for the sahe of 
man and not man for the mice of the law. I am that Godless one, and I deride 
the philosophy that calls me Godless for such reasons, both it and its Supreme 
Being ; for with the holiest certitude which I have in me, I know that the pre- 
rogative of pardon [ijrivilegiiim aggratiandi] in reference to such transgressions 
of the letter of the absolute law of reason, is the characteristic royal right of 
man, the seal of his dignity and of his divine nature.” Man, therefore, accord- 
ing to Jacobi, is called upon not to act “in blind obedience to the law” 
^li%drjeHe.t%Uch\ He must call in the aid of his heart, “the peculiar faculty of 
Ideas,” to interpret the letter by the spirit. “This heart the Transcen- 
dental Philosophy will not be allowed to tear out of my breast, in order to 
set a pure impulse of Egoism in its place. I am not one to a^low myself to be 
freed from the dependence of love, in order to have my blessedness in pride 
alone.” 

The meaning of all this is just that Jacobi recoils from the moral severity of 
ICant, which asserts the absoluteness of morality only in the form of abstract 
laws which are to be obeyed irrespective of circumstances. Such severity, he 
argues, fails of its aim, just because it disregards the voice of the feelings 
which, in their close relation to the particular, have in them a higher reason of 
their own than is represented by the mere letter of the law, (for “the heart is 
the faculty of Ideas that are not empty,”) and because it substitutes for their 
guidance, either a mere abstract universality, — as Jacobi puts it, “a will that 
wills nothing,” — or a particular rule w'hich it elevates into a place of universal 
authority it has no right to occupy. What, however, Jacobi does not observe 
is that, when appeal is thus made from the law to mere feeling, we only sub- 
stitute for the abstract universal the equally abstract individual And, if tho " 
former fails either because it has no content, or because it does not take 
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The root of Kant’s incoiisi.stency lies in this, that, while he 
sees that “ acting by law ” is one thing and “ acting from the }aw,‘ufS. 
consciousness ot law is another, he yet treats sell-conscious desire diunge^ 
desire as if it were not other in character than the appetite for * 
an object which agreeably aliects the sensibility. But, if the 
consciousness of a law mtikes deterniination by it self-deter- 
luination, does not the consciousness of desire give a new 
character to determination by desire ? In the conscdousness of 
desire the self is withdrawn from immediate union with the 
desire ; it has the desire before it as a motive, which stands in 
relation to all other motives through its relation to the self. 

Hence, it is impossible for it any longer to wish to satisfy that 
■ desire apart from wishing to satisfy itself, and so from wishing 
to satisfy other tendencies of the self. And thus desire, as well 
as the law, changes its character. Kant, however, though he 
admits that in becoming, or giving rise to, a maxim ” of will, 
the natural desire gets a certain g’eiierality,^ does not see that 

account of tiie limitation of any particular content that may be given to it, the 
latter equally fails hecauiso it has no- necessai-y relation to the universal prin- 
ciple. For it tells me nothing as to the rightness or wrongness, the reasonable- 
ness or unx'easonableness of any judgment or action to liiiow that some indi- 
vidual is able to say “I feel it to be right.” If, therefore, Jacobi is right in 
maintaining that there is something higher than the particular rules of morality, 
some spirit that transcends the letter of the law, yet, in his appeal to the 
heart, he is in danger of perverting the truth that the particular rules have 
their limits, into the error of an absolute denial of their validity. It is true 
that it is impos^^ble to universalise any particular, and that the attempt to do so 
necessarily leads to a mechanical and external, rather than to a spiritual view 
of morality ; for the particular which is thus treated as the universal, just be- 
cause it is ]3ut in place of the whole, loses its value as a moment ” in the 
whole. In other words, it ceases to be a living element in the organic system 
of morality. But what is wanted to correct this defect, is not the mere eleva- 
tion of feeling above reason, an appeal from the head to the heart, but that the 
universal of morality should be conceived as a synthetic principle, a principle 
which is able at once to vindicate the authority of the particular law and the 
value of the interest it protects, and at the same time to determine the limits of 
that authority by reference to the other laws or interest, which along with it 
are needed to a complete moral life. Cf. Hegel’s remarks in his essay on 
Jacobi {WerJee, XV.TL seq.). 

X. 25; H. VI. 118. ^‘The freedom of the will has the quite peculiar 
characteristic that it cannot be determined to action by any motive, esccepi m 
so far as the man has taken it up ?Wo Im maxima i.e.^ has made it into a uni- 
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by this operation of conscionsiiess the desire, as well as the 
relation which it establishes between its object and the subject, 
or the Ictvj which expresses that relation, are essentially 
changed. Hence, he tliiuks that in submitting to this law 
the individual is not deteriiiined by the consciousness of law", 
and that he is determined by the consciousness of law only 
when he abstracts from all the content of desire. Hence also, like 
the Stoics, lie treats desire merely as an intruder upon the 
determination of the will, which must be extruded again in 
order that the will may be self-determined. Or he treats man 
as if he were made up on the one hand, of an animal, and on 
the other hand, of a rational being, who observes that animal, 
and who is in some inexplicable way united with it, so that he 
is under temptation to make the animars impulses his owiid 
And thus it becomes impossible for him to get beyond the 
abstract unity of reason with itself from which all particular 
content is excluded, except by a new breach of logic. 

Kant’s tninsi- It is, liowever, onlv justice to Kant when we go on to show' 
Sulafcrthe makes his way, in spite of logic, to a more concrete 

moral law. ethics, wliicli yet he persistently, by the aid of new 

saving clauses, identifies with the more abstract view first pre- 
sented to us. This he does by the aid of two new formulae 
for the moral law. The first of these formulae arises from the 
simple consideration tliat what we have to do with is the will 
of a rational being conceived simply as such ; in*" other w^ords, 
wdth the relation of the will to itself, in so far as it is deter- 
mined by reason alone.'’ Only in a rational being can '' we 
find a faculty of determining itself according to the conscious- 
ness of certain laws,” and these laws are necessarily the ex- 
pression of the self-determination of a rational being as such ; 

. , so that in determining itself by them the rational being is 

versal rule upon which he intends to act: thus only can a motive, be it 
^ what it may, agree with the absolute s^jontaneity of the will, 'Le., with free- 
dom.^' 

^ 11. IX. 15 j BT. VII. 13. We do not got knowledge of the laws of moral-* 
iby by observation of ourselves, or of the afiimal ( Die T/wfiy/iefi) in lis. ” 
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determining itself by its own nature, or inakiiig its own being 
its end. To say that such laws have an unconditioned 
authority is, therefore, the same thing as to say that the 
rational being as such is an end which can never be regarded * 
as merely a means to some other end, “No object of desire 
has more than a conditional value : for if the desires and tlie 
wants based on them did not exist, their objects would be 
without value. But, again, the desires themselves as soui'ces of 
such wants, cannot claim any absolute value that should cause 
them to be in theinselves objects of desire- On the contrary, 
to le entmly free from such desires must he fJie unimTScil wish of 
every rational being} It appears, then, that the value of every 
object that can be acquired by our actions is a conditional 
value. All objects, though their existence depends not on our 
will, but upon nature, , have nevertheless, unless they are 
rational beings, only a relative value as means, and therefore 
are called ; while rational beings are called persons, 

because their nature already marks them out as ends in tliem- 
selves, i.G., as beings who ought never to he used merely 
as means ; and in relation to whom, therefore, our arbitrary 
will has a limit put upon it. Such beings are objects of 
reverence. They are not subjective ends, whose existence, 

as an effect of our action, has a value for us, hut ohjeetive 
endSf i.e,, beings wliose existence is an end in itself, an end 
for which no other end can he substituted so as to reduce 
it to the position of means. Apart from such beings, indeed, 
we could find nothing of absolute value anywhere, and in 
the absence of all but conditioned and accidental ends 
there could be no highest practical principle for the reason.’' 

This being the case, we get a new formula for the im- Application of 
perative of practical reason. “Always treat humanity, both in 
your own person and in the persons of others, as an end ’ 

and never merely as a means.” This formula may he illus- 
trated by the same examples wliich have been used already, 

2 B. VJII. 56 : H. IV, 276, 


^ The italics are mine. 
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Can the action of the suicide be regarded as consistent with the 
idea of liiirnanity as an end in itself ? No. For /Mf a man 
destroys himself in order to escaj)e from a painful position, he 
is really treating ]iis own person as secondary to the main- 
tenance of an endurable state of feeling to the end of his life.” 
But man is no thing, to be used merely as a means. Therefore 
“ I have no right to dispose of humanity in my own person as 
I please, no right to maim, hurt, or destroy it.” Again, if 
I make a deceitful promise to another man, I can see that l am 
using him '' as a means without at the same time treating him 
as having an end in himself. For he whom I thus seek to use 
as a means for my ends, cannot possibly be supposed to be con- 
senting to my way of proceeding towards him: in other wmrds, 
he is not treated as if he contained in himself the end of the 
action in (][uestion.” And this principle is still more obviously 
true in relation to actions involving any attack upon the 
freedom or property of another. 

Again, passing to the duties of imperfect obligation, we 
Obligation. ^ refusal to develop our own powers, if it does not in- 

volve a treatment of ourselves as means, at least involves that 
we are not treating ourselves as ends. There are in humanity 
capacities for greater perfection which are elements in the end, 
which natime sets before me as a human subject ; and to 
neglect the development of these in my own case, though it 
may be consistent with the mere maintenance of the existence 
of humanity as an end in itself is at least inconsistent with the 
^posiUve f2crthemnce of that end.” Again, ''it might consist 
with the maintenance of the existence of humanity, that one ; 
man should not seek to contribute to another’s happiness, ; 
if only he did not deliberately hinder it ; but this is only 
a negative, not a positive, agreement with the idea of mankind 
as an end in itself >Such positive agreement would involve 
that each should vseek, so far as lies in him, to further the eiids 
of the others. For if a conscious subject be an end in himself , 
and if the conception of him as^such is to produce its full 
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effect in me, his ends must, so far as p5ssible, become also my 
ends." 

It is obvious that Kant has here taken a step towards 
the concrete. His criterion of action is no longer the mere 
consistency of its maxim with itself as universalised, but 
its consistency with the idea of thf>' self as an end. He has 
passed from the abstract universal to the universal as realised in 
the individual ; from the conception of legality in general to the 
idea of a law which expresses the nature of the rational subject, 
or his relation to himself. Hence, the idea of an e7id, which 
>seemed before to be excluded as identical with the idea of 
ail object acting uj)Gn feeling and awaking desire, is now intro- 
duced. And with it comes the distinction oi pe^^sons mid 
thinrjs, i.e., of the rational being as an individual who is also a- 
universal, as against material objects and beings not rational, 
as individuals which are merely particular. Here, therefore, 
we have a similar movement of thought to that which supplied 
the relative conceptions of iierson and thing to Eoman law. 
We have the idea of the individual as an end in himself in so 
far as he is identical with reason ; and we have the inference 
tliat he is always to be regarded as A snljed oi rights, while the 
particular thing as such is merely an olgect over which rights’ 
can he freely established. The defect, however, of this ^dew is 
that, as the universal or rational nature of the individual is not 
seen to be ifecessarily related to his particular nature as a 
sensitive being, the determination of the particular by it seems 
cpiite arbitrary. Thus in Jurisprudence, it may fairly he 
argued that, as the individual is universal, his pai'ticular rights 
should be respected : that, in other words, his body and 
any particular things which he lias “ occupied," or “ into which 
he has put his will," should receive the respect due to himself 
as rational. But it seems hard to understand how a uni- 
versal personality should thus manifest itself in an individual 
with a particular nature, and standing in particular relations to 
other individuals; and it is simply taken as an empirical fact 
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that it does so manifest itself. Again, in Ethics, the fact that 
the individual is universal, and so a law and an end to himself , 
seems to contain in it no reason for any particular duties : on 
the contraiy, it would seem to he most natural on such a 
principle, to reduce all duty to the negation of the particular 
desires, and of the particular relations with other objects or 
beings which are due to such desires. Eurther, as the universal 
and individual are directly and immediately identified, the former 
cannot he conceived as a principle which differentiates itself, 
and by relations of its differences constitutes a system; but 
simply as a common element in all individuals. These indi- 
viduals, therefore, are not conceived as organically related to 
each other through the principle, but simply as an aggregate or 
sum of units which are indifferent to each other. It is for this 
reason that the Universalism of the Stoics manifests itself in a 
pure Individualism, which, though it supplies leading conceptions 
to the Jurisprudence of private rights, is unable to furnish an 
adequate principle of social Ethics. In this, and still more, as 
we shall see, under the next foxnnula, Kant makes a praise- 
worthy effort to get beyond the emptiness of the abstract 
xiniversal ; but he is unable to conceal that, according to his 
own theory, the relation of the universal to the particular is 
immediate and external. Thus, even in relation to the duties 
of perfect obligation, we liave in Kant a repetition of the 
assumption of the Stoic lawyers, that a particula/ will belongs 
to the individual in virtue of his universal nature, and that, 
therefore, the sacrediiess of that universal nature attaches itself 
to the particular will. But this is taken merely as a fact, 
though it is a fact cpiite inexplicable on the principles of a 
philosophy that identifies the individual with the' universal by 
exdicsion of the particular. Eeverence Humanity in your 
own person and the person of others is a principle which 
might fairly be deduced from Stoicism ; but as Stoicism deter- 
mines passion as unnatural to the rational being, and as it . , 
regards all relations whicli passion' establishes between the ’ 
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subject and particular objects as eiislavtiig, it is difHcult to see 
why Humanity should be interested in the ])artieiilar existence 
and relations of the sensitive subject as siicli. And when we 
come to the duties of imperfect obligation, the paralogism * 
becomes still more obvious : for tlie duty of developing ou]* 
special faculties and powers seems to have no necessar}* 
relation to that 2')ure self-determination, i.e,, tliat self-deter- 
mination in view only of one’s own nature as a selb or in view 
of the self as an end, to wliicli morality, on Kant’s own 
principles, would reduce itself, .liid the duty of assisting 
others in the pursuit of that happiness, which is their end 
when we regard them merely as sensitive beings, seems to 
be no natural inference from the principles of a philosophy 
which teaches tliat men are emls in themselves only ns 
rational. All, in fact, depends on the way in which the 
ethical negation of the particular is interpreted. If we 
take it as an absolute negation, (and this is the natural 
interpretation to give to it in Kant uml tln^ Stoics,) then 
the universal as end in itself excludes nil reference to the 
particular. Ko doul^t, even then we might say tliat, if the 
particular were to be conceived as related to the universal, 
it could only be as a means to an end. But wdiy should it be 
so related at all ? If we admit it even as a means, we must 
give it some positive relation to the end: and this would 
naturally lead to the idea, that it is only when taken by them- 
selves as ends that the particular objects of desire must be 
negated or rejected ; while, as related to the universal, and as 
indeed forms of its manifestation, they liecome elements in the 
good, which is the end of all moral action. 

The third formula of Kant brings us \'ery near to a recoani-. The third 
tion of this. For in it we find him advancing to the idea of a 
kingdom of ends, i.e., a social community of beings, each 
wliich is reciprocally end and means to the others. '' Act 
in conformity with the idea that the will of every rational 
being is a universally legislative will.” Tins formula, as Kant 
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maintains^ follows diret4ly out of the other two formulae — the 
first of which expresses the idea that the moral law is not only 
universal, but that its essence lies in the form of universality, 
while the second tells us that the consciousness of that law is 
one with that consciousness of himself as an end which belongs 
to the rational being as such. Combining these two points, we 
get the idea that the rational being is subjected to a law which 
is universal, but which nevertheless he himself enacts. This 
is the principle of the Autonomy of the will, which, in Kant’s 
opinion, had been lost sight of in all previous moral systems, 
owing to a very natural illusion. For, while the authors of 
such systems saw that man as moral is bound by duty to 
certain laws, they did not see that in submitting to this 
universal legislation, he is submitting only to himself. 
Thinking of him, then, only as subjected to a law, they were 
necessarily led to suppose that there must be some interest, 
either positive or negative, to connect his will with that law ; 
and this again involved that the law did not arise out of the 
nature of the will itself. Those who reasoned in this way 
necessarily viewed the will as heteronomous. On Kant’s view 
this is not necessary ; for the same individual, as rational, is 
self-legislative, who, as a sensitive being, is subjected to the 
law. Now, the conception that every rational being must 
contemplate himself through all the maxims of his will as 
universally legislative, in order from this point of view to 
judge himself and his actions, leads to another closely con- 
nected and very fruitful conception, vi^., to the conception of 
a hingtlom of ends. By a kingdom, I here mean the systematic 
eombinatiori of a number of diverse rational beings under 
common laws. Now, such laws will determine the ends of the 
rational beings in question, so far as they are universally valid 
ends. Hence, when we abstract from all the personal differ- 
ences of rational beings, and likewise from all the content of 
their private ends, we get the idea of a complete and systema- ' 
txcally connected whole of all en^ls (a whole of rational beings 
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UB ends in themselves, as weM as of the special ends which 
each of them may set up for himself), i.(\, a kingdom of ends 
such as is possible according to the principles already laid 
down. . . . To this kingdom of ends every rational being * 
belongs as a member, who, though universally legislative, is yet 
submitted to the laws he enacts. At the same time, he 
belongs to it also as a because as legislative he is 

submitted to no will hut his own. The rational being must’ 
always regard himself as legislative, in a kingdom of ends 
which is made possible by the freedom of the will. ... 

Morality, therefore, is the reference of all actions to the 
legislation whereby alone such a kingdom is possible.'' ^ This 
kingdom is to be represented by us on the analogy of a 
kingdom of nature, since it is only so that we can represent it ; 
though we must always remember the essential difference 
between the self-imposed laws of reason, and the laws of 
external necessity which rule the natural world. 

The idea of a kingdom of ends, which Kant here presents to 
us, involves nothing less than the organic unity of rational & of fudl* 
beings as such. It involves that the rational nature of man 
is not only a common element in them, in respect of which 
they are all alike, but a principle wdiich determines their par- 
ticular natures in relation to each other, and so hts them, by 
virtue of their reciprocally complementary characteristics, to be 
members in one social organism. At the same time, while 
Kant states this idea, he does not work it out. He could not 
do so without two vital changes in his theory. Tor, in the 
first place, the universal, as the principle of unity in the 
particulars, must cease to be merely an abstraction from the 
particulars. But, secondly, it must manifest itself in the • . 

particulars in such a way as to bind them together as elements ; 

which are organically related, and which, through their very 
distinction, constitute one whole. This idea, however, could not 
be worked out by Kant without retracting the principles from 
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which he started, as to the negative relation of the universal 
to the particulars. And he escapes a direct contradiction only 
by the reservation which he has always in the background, 
viz., that the kingdom of ends is not capable of being repre- 
sented by us, except on the inadequate analogy of a kingdom 
of nature. According to this view, human society can never be 
organic, or, what is the same thing, can never be known as 
organic; though the idea of it as an organism is the idea which 
underlies all our ethical life. Thus the kingdom of ends is 
possible from the point of view of the moral principle, which 
commands us to do our part in realising it ; but we can never 
expect to find it actually realised in experience. On the other 
hand, if we reject this dualism on the grounds already ad- 
duced, we must say that society can become an organism only 
because it is already, by reason of the very nature of its mem- 
bers, potentially organic. Its divergence in particular cases, 
and especially in the early stages of its development, from the 
idea of organism, will thus have to be conceived as a diver- 
: gence from its own idea, a divergence which is ultimately to 

be explained as itself a stage in the process of realising that 
idea. Thus the “ ought to he '' will spring out of a deeper 
appreciation of that which is.” Or, to put it in a more 

palpable way, the particular ends which Kant bids us '' limit ” 

by reference to the universal end, are never merely particular. 
They are already, as ends, forms of the realisation of the higher 
end, and, therefore, even in the individual life form a kind of 
system by relation to it. And, again, the individuals who are 
actuated by such particular ends, in virtue of the relativity of 
these ends to the higher end, are already in process of being 
formed into the members of an organic social unity; or, at 
least, the principle of such a unity is already determining in 

.Kant*s error ill some Way tlieii' relations to each other. 

separatinj? tlie _ ^ - 

particular To SUBl Up. The Strength . of Kaut S theory lies in his ex- 

desires from , 

wuim-praeti- prcssioii of the antagonism in the moral life between what is 

fmaT**””* and what ought to he; between what is actually desired and 
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what is ideally desirable ; between an end determined for iis by 
the affections of our sensibility and an end determined by our 
own self-conscious nature. The weakness of his theory lies in 
the fact, that, in expressing this antagonism, he carries it to 
the point where it disappears altogether ; where the negative 
relation ceases to be a relation at all, or where the community 
necessary even for antagonism disappears. On the one side he 
places desires for objects which affect ns pleasurably, and which 
he comsiders as simply desires for pleasure. These desires 
exist in us as self-conscious beings ; yet they are conceived 
to be altogether undetermined by self-consciousness, and are 
therefore viewed as determining the self from without. All 
that self-consciousness does is to gather them together as a 
sum under the idea of Happiness. On the other side, we have 
the determination of pure self-consciousness by itself, wliich 
contains nothing but the abstract idea of its identity with 
itself in ail differences, the mere form of universal law. 
This form, wlien related to the empirically given existence of a 
multitude of self-conscious beings, is supposed to generate the 
idea of a kingdom of ends, an idea, liowever, which we cannot 
verify or find realised in actual experience. How, we have 
seen that this idea of a kingdom of ends, or, more generally, 
the idea of a realised good, is impossible even as an Idea except 
by the recognition of a relation between the empirical and the 
ideal, which Kant does not recognise. In this view, it is 
noticeable that Kant continually speaks of the identity between 
the empirical individual and the conscious self as an inexplic- 
able fact. That it certainly is, if the desires are to be regarded 
simply as determinations of the phenomenal object, which is 
presented to us in our inner life, but not as in any special way 
determined by the self, as the subject for which they are. If 
this were so, they would inevitably appear, not as determining 
the self, but, to take Kant's own example, as processes (like 
our yawning when we see others yawn) of which .we are 
conscious, but which we do ^ not attribute to the self, but 
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Can pleasure 
or happiness 
be an end for 
itself, as 
ilistincfc from 
the desire 
foxvobjective 
ends ? 


merely to a necessity" of nature affecting our constitution as 
sensitive beings. Now, what is involved in the idea of desire 
being present in us as a determination of the self, and not 
merely as a determination of our physical being as an object ? 
Obviously this, that desire is always for an object which pre- 
sents itself as a form of the satisfaction or realisation of the 
self. In the satisfaction of desire there are, indeed, two 
moments ideally distinguishable, the satisfaction of the particu- 
lar desire and the satisfaction of the self ; but the former cannot 
exist separately in the rational being as such. For, though in 
the early stages of our life there may be a direct action of 
impulse, yet just in so far as such impulse is not dependent 
upon any action of self-consciousness, it is not attributable to 
the self at all On the other hand, in so far as self-conscious- 
ness determines the impulse, that impulse must change its 
character, and take the form of a desire for an end which is 
not merely the satisfaction of an isolated tendency, but of the 
self. 

Eant takes happiness, in the sense of the greatest sum of 
pleasure or the most pleasurable state continued through life, 
as a mere generalisation of the special natural impulses, which 
he regards as desires of particular pleasures. Now, on this we 
have to remark — first, that the natural impulses of a sensitive 
being are not desires for pleasure, though they are undoubtedly 
desires for objects which are pleasant, heoause theif are desmd or 
wanted. The sensitive being is stimulated by a felt want in 
tension against an ol:)ject forefelt as satisfying that want. But, 
for such an impulse to become a desire of pleasure two things 
are necessary. In the first place, the consciousness of the self 
desiring and of the object desired must not be lost or confused 
in the unity of feeling ; on the contrary, the self as desiring must 
be distinguished from, and opposed to, the object in which the 
desire finds satisfaction. For, only on the ground of this dis- . 
tinction can the -feeling of pleasure and pain be separated from 
the consciousness of the object as attained, and referred to the 
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subject as attaiiimg satisfaction of itself in it Only on the ground 
of the discreteness or dualism, which arises with self-conscioiis- 
ness, can the pleasure of the subject by itself become an object 
to which desire may be directed. But, further, 'idien the desire 
of pleasure thus arises, it is in us coinbined with a consciousness 
for which jdeasure ccmnot the sole or the ultimate end, a 
consciousness to which, as universal, pleasure is not an adequate, 
end. This may be shown in various ways, the most obvious of 
which is to point out that pleasure must be had in some object, 
for wdiich there is a desire independently of the pleasure it 
brings. In other words, the conscious self must identify itself 
with an object or end which is not pleasure, before it ca:n attain 
pleasure : and if it makes pleasure an end, or identifies itself as 
satisfied or realised with that end, it by that very identification 
of itself with its own pleasure cuts off the connexion with the 
object from which the pleasure was derived. In other words, 
as a self-conscious being is conscious of itself only in relation 
to objects, so it can feel itself realised only in the attainment 
of objects, or in such a cle termination of objects, that they 
become conformed to its consciousness of itself. And the direct 
effort at self-realisation in the mere subject, the subject as 
opposed to, and separated from, the object, involves a contradic- 
tion. To jmt this in another point of view, pleasure is a state 
of the sensitive subject, of which, however, it can be conscious 
as distinct from the pleasant object, only as it ceases to. be 
merely a sensitive subject, and becomes conscious of a self. 
But that very consciousness of tlie self just makes it im- 
possible that the self should find its end or satisfaction in 
pleasure. Bor the consciousness of self is the consciousness of 
a subject for which the whole objective w’orld exists; or, if it 
exists for itself, as an individual object, it is only as at the same 
time it is conceived as standing in relation to all the other 
objects in that world. The end must he that with which 
the self as subject can identify itself as satisfied, or in which 
it can find itself realised ; "^and the conscious self can find 
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itself realised only in the whole world of objects. Pleasure, 
we might thus say, would be an object or end adequate to 
the sensitive being, were the merely sensitive being capable 
of having c(/fh object or end at all. On the other hand, to the 
self-conscious being pleavsure is a possible, but not an adequate 
end ; hj itself, indeed, it cannot be made an end at all, except 
^ by a self-contradictory abstraction. Yet pleasure is necessarily 
involved in the attainment of any object, in so far as that is the 
realisation of the self in and through a sensitive consciousness ; 
for in such a realisation the consciousness of the self as realised 
in the world must be also a feeling or sensitive consciousness 
of the harmony of our individuality with itself and with its 
circumstances^ 

^ This subject has been one of the most fully debated themes of philosophical 
controversy in this country, at least since the time of Hutcheson and Butler. I 
can only refer to the most recent discussion of it in the works of Mill and 
Green, of Professor Sidgwick and Mr. Bradley. Butler’s distinction — between 
the particular desires, which he regards as natural tendencies prior to all 
reflexion, and what he calls ' rational self-lovei’—rthe desire of the pleasures, 
which, as we discover by experience, are to be attained by satisfying these 
natural tendencies— -is unsatisfactory, because it involves that all desires except 
the desire of pleasure, are to be regarded as immediate appetites or instincts. 
Thus, in a well-known sermon, Butler maintains the unselfishness of compassion 
and of the benevolent affections generally, on grounds which are equally appli- 
cable to the appetite of hunger. In other words, he does not recognise that all 
the desires, and particularly the higher social impulses, have their character 
as our desires determined by self-consciousness. If, therefore, we are to main- 
tain Butler’s conclusion, it must be on another ground : not that compassion 
or any other desire is prior to reflexion on the self, but that Self-consciousness 
is possible only through the consciousness of objects. On this ground we may 
contend that we can as little realise ourselves except through the realisation of 
outward ends, as we can know ourselves apart from all knowledge of the 
external world or our fellow men. And pleasure, as the feeling of harmony 
with oui'selves and oiir circumstances is, as Aristotle already maintained, the 
feeling that accompanies self-realisation. 

In speaking, as above, of pleasure as belonging to the sensitive subject as 
such, it is of course not meant to deny that there are intellectual and other 
pleasures, which are not due to mex’e sense. Kant, indeed, says that an ' in- 
tellectual feeling is a contradiction,’ and, as we shall see in the fourth chapter 
of this book, he has great difficulty in finding a place for the feeling of 
reverence, which implies a negation of the immediate feeling of pleasure : yet 
when he comes to speak of the feeling of beauty, he seems to admit a fusion of 
sense and intelligence which in his ethical works he seems to reject. Generally, 
in these works at least, he regards pleasure as the result of the action of the 
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But if pleasure is an inadequate objector end for the self-con*- 
scions being, so also and for the same reason is ; seeing 

it only differs from pleasure as being the sum of the pleasures 
of an individual, who is therefore a sensitive being, or at best as * 
a continuous state of pleasurable feeling throughout its exist- 
ence. As referred to self-consciousness, however, this sensitive 
subject is at the same time reduced into a particular object 
relative to other particular objects in tlie world. The good 
for such a self-conscious subject must, therefore, necessarily 
involve the renunciation of its own sensitive existence as 
an end. It is the condition of spiidtual existence that its 
subject must lose its natural life in order to gain it. ISTo 
doubt it is also true that it does, and must gain or regain it, 
if the natural life ever becomes really conformed to the spiritual 
principle to which it surrenders itself ; and, in this sense, it 
may be truly said that ' haj)piiiess is our being’s end and aim,’ 
or, at least, that the attainment of our being’s end and aim is 
happiness. 

But what, then, of Kant’s assertion that desire for objects is, S^eefsii 
as such, desire of pleasure ? We are obliged directly to con- desire 

pleasure, and 

tradict it. Desire for obiects is never merely desire for pleasure, therefore 
but always has implied in it a consciousness of a good with 
which such objects are practically identified, or in which they 
are conceived as elements, — a good which, as adequate to the 
self, cannot he pleasure. On the other hand, the desire of 
pleasure can never exist by itself, as it would involve the 

object on the passive subject, just as he regards the desire of an. object, as the 
desire for the pleasure so produced. Now, in both cases we need to make the 
same correction. Desire cannot have for its object the pleasure of its own satis- 
faction, and a pleasxire must always be pleasure in something other than the 
pleasure itself ; and this something, which forms the' content of feeling, need 
not itself be of a sensuous character. At the same time, in reference to what 
is stated in this and the following pages, -we must remember that the attempt 
to sever xdeasure as an end from all objective ends, involves the gradual ex- 
pulsion from it of all content which is not purely sensuous. And, even that 
content, if the ideal of the pure pleasure-seeker could be realised, must lose 
the form which it necessarily has, as 'the content of the feelings of a self-con- ' - ■ 

scions being. , 
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severance of the object in which pleasixre is sought from its 
context ill the ideal world of ends, which alone can constitute 
the good of a self-conscious subject, and the reference of it 
merely to a single feeling of the individual subject ; but as so 
referred it could not be considered as an object or end at alh 

k. 

If this be true, then, we cannot oppose the realisation of the 
self, as Kant does, to the attainment of objects of desire ; but 
we must ill two ways correct Kant’s abstraction by saying, not 
only, as we have said, that for a self-conscious subject objects 
of desire as such are always determined as realisations of the 
self, but also that there is no realisation of the self which is 
not objective, and ill wdiich, ther there is not also a satis- 
faction of desire. The opposition of inclination and duty, of 
: what is and what ought to be, on which Kant lays so great 

weight, is not to be denied or obliterated, but it must find 
room within the limits just stated. In other words, it must 
be made consistent with the doctrine that all our desires are, or 
in ultimate analysis involve, desire for the good, for an 
object adequate to the self ; and that, therefore, the good not 
only ought to he, but always is being, realised. It is, indeed, 
only through this conception that we can understand how these 
ojiposites should be brought together in one consciousness at 
all. The natural man may be opposed to the spiritual, but 
the spiritual must, so to speak, overreach this distinction, or, 
more exactly, the natural, in a spiritual being, can only be the 
spiritual in its first imperfect form ; otherwise there would be 
no relation between the two beings thus brought together in 
one skin.” An imperative of duty implies a negative relation 
of the 'law of the mind’ to the 'law of the members’ ; but it 
implies also a unity that is deeper than that difference, if the 
Subjective command of reason is to be heard by the sensitive nature to 
Saypp^esup. wliicli it is addressed. 

■ poses ’au . ■ . ■ 

objectivMeai- Eant’s idea of the “ kingdom of ends,” when we remove from. 
tbeTtte ofSn merely ideal character which he gives to it as a possi-' 

bility which can never he realised or known as real, throws, 
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important light on the question as to the relation of the moral 
to the natural,, or of that which ought to be to that which is. 
■For it then becomes an expression of the truth, that man as a 
moral being always is, — and is more or less definitely conscious 
of himself as being, — a member of a community, wliich, just 
because it subordinates him as an individual, is the sphere in 
which his spiritual nature is realised. Tins consciousness, no^ 
doubt, is very imperfectly developed at first. In purely savage 
life, so imperfect are the forms of such union, that it may even 
be denied to have any actual realisation at alL The conscious- 
ness of a unity which is beyond the caprice of individuals, and 
the consequent reverence for a law or will above their own, has 
not yet separated itself from the submission of terror to a 
superior force. It shows itself not so much in the achieve- 
ment of a moral order as in the restless discontent which 
follows caimice and slavery as its shadow, and which makes the 
savage life so much worse than the life of animals, just because 
it contains the germ of something better. But still, it is by 
the secret working of this idea of good which goes along with 
self-co.nscioiisness, that gradually out of the chaos of conflicting 
self-wills there arises some kind of elementary social order, 
which can furnish the mediation necessary to the development 
of a distinct moral consciousness. For we must remember 
always that a moral consciousness does not -.spring from 
our minds full blown and complete, without any fertilisa- 
tion of them by experience. If it is the fruit of refiexion, 
it is the fruit of a reflexion upon relations between human 
beings which have long been established before they came to 
he reflected on. If it has its cause in reason, yet practical 
reason sho’ws itself at first not as self-conscious thought, but as 
an unconscious power that moulds the outward laws and insti- 
tutions of men, and determines their social relations ; and it is 
only as the individual returns upon himself, and awakens to 
the meaning of this '^objective* realisation of freedom/' that 
subjective morality arises. We become conscious of being a 
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law to ourselves not directly, but only by recognising tliat the 
law which at first seems to come from another, is really 
imposed upon us by ourselves. This dependence of the moral 
consciousness upon a social mediation is, no doubt, hidden 
Hewco thore from US ill Certain crises of our moral life. The morality of 
of^u^Svo^ always opposes itself at first to the outward reality 

law/ ^ without which, nevertheless, it could not itself have existed. 

But of this one-sidedness we can only say that it is an illustra- 
tion of a tendency which is an accident of our moral develop- 
ment, the tendency to give exclusive value to the idea which is 
most potent at the moment : for, in absolutely opposing itself 
to the morality of law and custom, reflective morality only 
shows that it has forgotten its own origin. A moral conscious- 
ness is ill reality the consciousness of an end which has realised 
and is always realising itself in human society. Its ought to 
be,*' therefore, always rests on the is ; or rather it points to a 
deeper '4s, of which the immediate facts are only the appear- 
ance. In this sense it is true that “ might is right,” and that 
“ the real is the rational ” : not in the sense that we can 
, . ■ always justify the status qiLo, or that there are no wrongs to be 

redressed, but in the sense that the appearance which does 
not agree with its Idea or principle is merely a self-contra- 
dictory appearance, the reality of which lies not in itself, but 
in its being a moment of transition which prepares the way 
for an appearance which does so agree.^ The ""phenomena of 




Cf, above, p. 173, note. The above argument shows how we can escape from, the 
difficulty in which Kant is landed by his denial of the reality of moral experience, 
and his abstract opposition of what ** ought to be to what “is.” The moral 
consciousness is the consciousness of a law to which the individual as such is 
subjected j and it is his own law, the law that flows from his own nature 
as rational. But this rational nature reveals itself, not in an isolated con- 
sciousness of self, or in a consciousness of seif in which he abstracts from all 
relation to objects, but in a consciousness of self in distinction from^ yet 
in relation to, other objects who are also recognised as self-conscious beings. 
The not-self, the consciousness of which is necessary to the development of a, . 
moral consciousness, is another self, or rather a society of selves in which the 
individual is a member. The moral law is therefore primarily a social law, a 
law which not only ought to be but is^ realised. This point will be treated 
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history a.re, therefore, either the realisation of reason, or, so far 
as they are not so, they are self-contradictory existences, which 
have their value only in the process by which they destroy them- 
selves ; and so negatively they are conditions of the realisation of 
reason. And, on the other hand, the moral consciousness is always 
the consciousness of that which has been realised and is realising 
itself, though in so far as it is the latter, it contains a negative^ 
side towards that which we usually call the real. A develop- 
ing being always is, and yet in a sense is not, what it ought to 
be; for, if the secret principle of its development is in itself, 
yet it is by the negation of its immediate existence that it 
develops. And this has special reference to the self-conscious 
being, which alone, strictly speaking, has the j)rinciple of 
development in itself. But, just for that reason, such a being 
must represent the end in which it is to be realised as an end 
to be attained by self-renunciation. 

The defect of Kant's Ethics in this point of view is that, 
though he goes so far as to speak of a kingdom of ends and so 
to recognise the social character of morality, yet, by treating 
that kingdom as merely ideal, he falls back into the one-sided- 
ness of a merely subjective morality, which oppo>ses the moral 
consciousness to the social mediation through which it has 
realised, and alone can realise itself. Like Plato, he sees that 
the good man must be a citizen, yet, like Plato, he regards him 
only as the cilizen of an ideal State (a State eV Xoyoi^ /ceiyaeV?;), 
This tendency to set the ideal against the real appears in a still 
more abstract form in the ethics of the Stoics, which constitutes 
the opposite pole to that ethical spirit which characterises the 
social life of Greece in its healthiest period. With the Stoic 
the individual was divorced from the community as a law and 
end to himself, as a being who could realise the life of reason, 
which was his own, only as he excluded all foreign interference. 
With the ancient Greek citizen the ethical universal always 

more fully when we come to the practical application of KanUs ethical 
principles. 
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took the concrete form of the law of a community; through 
relation to which alone the individual was lifted above his 
animal individuality, and made conscious of the privilege of 
his humanity. The good Atlienian citizen saw in the State the 
true manifestation of the goddess Athene, the outward appear- 
ance of which she was invisible spirit, the realisation of an 
^ideal with which -in his imagination she was identified; and 
his obedience to the law of the State was thus identified 
with his worship of the divine power, which controlled his 
life and destiny. Hence the moral law could not for a moment 
appear to him as unrealised or iinrealisable in the phenomenal 
world. On the contrary, it was present to him as realised, and 
it was as the reality, in contradistinction from his own trans- 
itory and imperfect existence as an individual, that it 
claimed his reverence. In the decay of the ancient social and 
political life, however, the moral universal was for the moment 
rent away from all particular forms of its realisation, and set 
over against them as an ideal which claimed to be, but was not, 
real ; and man was thrown back, as it seemed, upon his isolated 
individual boing, in which he could realise that universal only 
by extruding all the particular interests still left to his life. 
But a nearer view of this period, and of the modern period 
which is most analogous to it, lets us see in it ;just that '' ex- 
ception which proves the rule.” The crucial instance, which 
seems to contradict, on a deeper analysis really supports the 
view of the ethical ideal as not only realised, but as in a sense 
the only ultimate reality. 

Thisopposi- Bor the idea of a kingdom of ends, Le., of a social system in 
steloStonsi^ Avhich the individual is realised by his particular nature being 
narrower and a subordinated to a universal end, cannot find its true form so 

■imorecompre*. ■. ■ ■ , . ^ 

iicnsive social long as tiie umversal and the particular nature oi man are not 

morality. ^ *- 

distinctly set against each other. Ho complete reconciliation 
of universal and particular is possible, till the universal is set 
by itself just as the universal, and the particular just as the , 
particular. Only out of their s^aration as pure abstractions , ; 
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could their pure concrete unity be developed ISTow, so long as 
the family or nation was the highest form of social unity 
known, the universal was apt to be confused with the par- 
ticular, and the bonds of sj)irit with the bonds of nature. Or, 
to put it differently, the unity of the individual witli the uni- 
versal, in virtue of which he subordinated liis particular l^eing 
to the good of the whole society, was still an immediate unity, ^ 
a unity which he found, and did not constitute by the process 
of his own spirit. Such a unity, therefore, was exposed to the 
attacks of a destructive scepticism, which simply needed to 
show that the highest universal was still a particular, in order 
to cause it to lose its credit. More simply, in the ancient State, 
the consciousness of community with the other citizens was due 
in part to ties of blood and custom, which are absolute for men 
just so long as they are unchallenged ; for, when challenged, 
they have no justification m themselves to urge before the spirit 
that challenges them. Such a spirit can be satisfied only by 
an objective authority which is determined for it by its own 
consciousness of itself ; but a given or immediate authority as 
such cannot meet such a demand. It appears, then, that a 
domestic, civic, or national bond fails in two ways to satisfy 
that idea of an ethical community which the consciousness of 
self brings with it. On the one hand, as to its mattev it is 
partievdar, i.e., it is bound up with all sorts of peculiarities due 
to nature and* circumstances, which, as such peculiarities, may 
have other peculiarities set against them. On the other hand, 
as to its form it is given and imrnediate^ and therefore, even if 
it had a rational vindication, it would 3iot he able to produce it. 
The conscious self, therefore, awaldng in the individual to a 
sense of its own universality, at once rejects the authority of a 
social law, which now seems to it to speak only from without 
and not also from within. The objective world, not only the 
natural, but the ethical world, empties itself of its gods and 
loses all ideal significance ; for it was in the social bond that 
that significance lay. It becomes a. prosaic world of beings 
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connected with each other merely by the external nexus 
of contract ; and man looks for the universal and the divine 
only within himself. Nay, it even seems that it is just in 
■ centring himself in himself, and rejecting all relation to others, 
that the individual can realise himself as universal. He is 
conscious of God in himself, only as he has absolutely excluded 
the world. 

Now, it is out of this movement of thought that the Stoic 
sSiciSy and, to a certain extent, also the Kantian ethical theory springs, 
philanthropy, The sclf-conscious individual appears to determine himself as uni- 

and in the 

hyfhetdf&oi ^ and ail end to himself, just because he abstracts 

ft'om all that is particular in himself, and therefore from all 
relation to other particulars without him. But his individuality 
as rational is thus reduced to a merely formal universality : his 
^ , determination or assertion of himself as universal is nothing, 

but his negation of himself as particular. He has a will that 
wills nothing,” a will which is self-contradictory. This dialect- 
ical movement of thought, however, which seems at first simply 
suicidal, really, wlieii we examine it closely, gives just that 
transition from the individual to the social self-consciGUsness 
for want of which the earlier forms of ethics were not able to 
retain their hold upon the sjurits of men, and which is required 
to restore an objective social authority, an outward authority 
from which the inward is not divorced. Such restoration was 
possible after all immediate or natural forms of union between 
men were rejected, because it was then seen that the conscious- 
ness of self, in virtue of which we abstract from our owm 
particular existence, and from all particular existences, is at the 
same time the consciousness of a community into which we are 
brought with all rational beings, a community to which that 
particular existence is subordinated. It is not by accident 
that the abstract individualism of the Stoics passes into abstract 
universalism, or that this again gives rise to the idea of a 
iroKirela rod koct^ou. Nor again is it by accident that the 
Kantian idea of abstract law, as^ united with the idea of the 
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individual self as an end, gives rise to tlfe idea of a kingdom of 
ends. It is true that to tlie Stoics and to Kant this idea 
remains a mere ideal which is not realised or realisable in the 
phenomenal world; yet the conception of reason as absolute 
finally forces both to recognise that that ideal must in some 
way be realised. Thus, their refusal to let the wheel “ come 
full circle scarcely disguises the fact tliat these systems end 
in the correction of the abstraction with which they began ; or 
rather, we might say that that abstraction, when it comes, as in 
these systems, to be a definite object of reflexion, corrects 
itself. To the ancient moralists it seemed possilfie to realise 
the moral ideal only by an immediate and quasi-natural process, 
in which the individual learnt habitually to regard himself from 
the point of riew of the family or of the state, and to treat 
himself as an organ of the domestic or civic life of tlie com- 
munity. Eut, in the light of the Stoic or the Kantian 
recognition of the rational as a social life, we can conceive of 
the same end as achieved by a spiritual process, in which the 
individual becomes conscious that he can realise Ms own end 
only as he makes himself the voluntary servant of the social 
end, which is realising itself in the world without him. The 
very abstraction out of which these systems arose was itself a 
negative which implied a higher positive than could be realised 
in the ethical life of the ancients : it was the germ of a con- 
sciousness tlmt the universal principle of morality, which 
realises itself in man’s social life, is inadequately represented by 
any domestic, civic, or national consciousness. It was, in fact, 
just because they were beginning to discover without them, as 
realised^ or realising itself in the world, the principle of a 
moralitj^ wider than that of the family or the state, and thus 
just because they were becoming conscious of a deeper reality 
than they had hitherto acknowledged, that they set the ideal 
against the actual. Athene and Olympian Zeus lost their abso- 
lute position, because it began to be evident that the city and 
the nation, though universal and permanent in relation to the 
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individual citizen, are particular and transitory in relation to the 
spirit of man. Por that spirit, which gives them their ethical 
value, can take it away without ceasing to find organs for its 
manifestation in the world. Here, therefore, in the case even 
of this abstract and negative philosophy, we may see that the 
moral ideal has no meaning except as it expresses, not only 
'' the spirit of the years to come yearning to mix itself with 
life,” but also the spirit which is already mixing itself with 
life, and which only as it does so mix, can be present to the 
consciousness of men as their moral ideal. 

This point, however, will require to be considered further in 
connexion with Kant’s views of religion and of the Simmum 
Bonwm, It is here referred to only to show at once the txmth 
and the imperfection of Kant’s account of the moral conscious- 
ness, even in the highest formula for it which he reaches. 

But the moral consciousness, as the consciousness of reason 
determining itself, or supxfiying its own motive, is the con- 
sciousness of freedom : and we have now to consider how far 
Kant has solved the difficulties involved in that conception. 


CHAPTEE Til. 


THE IDEA OF FREEDOM. 

the last chapter we have considered the different formulae 
in which Jiant expresses the moral law, but we have 
passed over one special aspect of it, viz., that the moral law is 
the law of freedom. What does this mean ? We can see 
what it means onlj by con>sidering its opposite, tlie necessity 
of nature ; for, as Kant says, freedom is in the first instance a 
negative idea, 

Nature, according to Kant, is a system in wliieli all pheno- 
mena are connected together by a law of external necessity, a 
system in which everytliing is conditioned by something else, 
and that again by something else ad infinitum. It is, indeed, 
regarded as a system of permanent substances ; but each of 
these substances stands in such necessary relation to other 
substances, that none of its determinations can be accounted 
for merely by its own existence. Its permanence, in fact, is 
nothing but the permanence of certain relations in which it 
stands to other substances, and which it maintains through all 
its changes. Its |)articular states are always to be explained 
by the action of other substances on it, and the changes of 
these states by the change of that action, which again presup- 
poses previous changes ad infiniUm. The attempt, therefore, 
to account for any determination of a substance or any change 
of such determination as arising from itself alone must feil. 


The moral law 
is the law of 
freedom. 


Freedom is 
first defined 
negatively in 
opxjosition tu 
the necessity 
of nature. 
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A self-determined being, by its very definition, would be a 
being that could not be brought into the context of ex- 
perience. In that context we can have only beings which act 
as they are acted on, and the particular qualities of which 
arise necessarily from the particular relations into which at 
any given moment they are brought. 

Now, the moral coiiseiousness seems to involve that we 
should regard ourselves as capable of determining ourselves 
independently of circumstances; for it is a consciousness in 
which we lay down a law for our action without reference to 
circumstances. It sets before us an unconditioned imperative 
of duty. In doing so, therefore, it seems to demand that 
we should regard ourselves just in the way in which, as 
we have seen, no object of experience can be regarded as 
having the principle of determination in ourselves without 
regard to the conditions in which We are. The" ought'' 
forces us to abstract from all our particular tendencies and the 
conditions that call these tendencies into activity, and to deter- 
mine ourselves in view of a law which takes no account of 
either. It lifts us in our own view out of the order of nature, 
and bids us regard ourselves, not indeed as under no law 
or necessity, but as under no necessity, as, in fact, 

only under a necessity which is one with our own freedom. 

Now, in the last chapter we have seen how ICant develops 
the idea of the moral law as involving an abstraction from all 
desire, and indeed from everything but the idea of law itself ; 
and we have seen also how from this he passes to the idea of 
an order according to final causes, which we substitute for the 
idea of the order of nature according to efficient causes, when- 
ever we regard ourselves as moral subjects ; or, in other words, 
how, as moral beings, we are forced to conceive ourselves as 
b . .... . members of a kingdom of ends, which we represent as a teleo- 

he^cius^we logically arranged order of nature. 

Srseive?both Here, however, we have to examine more closely how these 

as subjects and 

as objects, two conceptious of oursclves are- to be brought together, seeing 
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fcliat they seem to contradict each other ; for, in thinking of 
ourselves as moral subjects and uienibe.rs of the kingdom of 
ends, we are called on to attribute to ourselves just those 
characteristics which are excluded when we regard ourselves 
as objects in the kingdom of nature. 

ISTow, such a union of the “ empirical ” and the '' intelligible 
characters '' in the same being, sncIi a coexistence of necessity 
and freedom in the same subject, would have appeared impos- 
sible, if the Critique of Pure Bcaso^i had not prepared the way 
for it by teaching us to look at ourselves (as well as at all 
other objects) from two points of view. The Critique points 
out that a relation to the unity of the self is involved in all 
objects of experience as such. We cannot, therefore, treat 
such objects as things in themselves, which have an existence 
independent of their being known. It follows from this that 
the idea of nature as a system of objects under an external 
necessity must be ([ualified by the relation of the wliole system 
to the ego ; or, in other words, it must be recognised that it is 
not really a systematic whole apart from that ego. But from 
this two consequences follow. On the one hand, it follows 
that the law of external necessity cannot be taken as an abso- 
lute law, as an ultimate determination, even of the objects to 
which it is applied. This Ivant expresses by saying that it 
does not determine them as things in themselves, which are 
regarded by *'hirn as having an existence apart, from any 
relation to our consciousness through sensibility, if not apart 
from all relation to consciousness whatsoever. On the other 
hand, the recognition of the relation of objects as such to the 
self carries with it the consequence, that a conscious self can- 
not be taken as merely one object among others, just because 
in it there is realised a principle which qualifies the existence 
of all objects. They are determined as bound to each other 
by a law of external necessity only for a self, and therefore a 
self cannot be determined as bound to them by that law. In 
becoming conscious of itself in relation to . them, a conscious 


Tlie self as 
subjofifc is not 
under the law 
of necessity. 
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being is not bringing them into relation to another object in 
the context of experience ; it is bringing to consciousness a 
principle in relation to which alone they have their previous 
determination. It cannot be, therefore, that that determina- 
tion which objects have only as objects for the self, should be 
extended to that very self. 

So far the distinction seems to be cj[uite clear. Objects of 

this IntSomy experience as such are under the law of nature and necessity, 

in tli8 CntiQue 

Qfp%reRmBon. but uot the Self for wliicli they are. But we are involved in a 
peculiar difficulty when we consider that the self appears also 
as one of the objects of experience and that, therefore, Kant is 
obliged to apply to it all the principles which he applies to 
other objects. The phenomenal subject, i.e., the self as an 
object, is regarded by him as merely one of the objects in the 
phenomenEil world, which is determined like other objects 
under the law of nature and necessity. It, indeed, is dis- 
tinguished from other objects, in so far as we ■ are conscious of 
it as in a peculiar sense identified with the conscious subject 
for which it is.^ But, notwithstanding this, it remains for 
Kant an individual object in the world of experience, which is 
determined in all its states and changes in relation to other 
objects. If it acts upon them, it is only as they act upon it, 
and all the actions and reactions on both sides are determined 
by universal laws. The discovery of its necessary relation to 
the conscious and even its identification therewith, does 

not, in his view, enable us to give any new determination to it 
any more than to any other objects : it only enables us to 
recognise it like other objects as phenomenal, and to refer it to 
a noumenon, ie,, to an Idea of it which is derived from pure 
thought. But that Idea, though it stimulates and directs us in 
the empirical determination of the self as an object, can never 
be satisfied in such determination. The result is that in 


^ An identification which is for Kant an insoluble problem. In what follows 
I do not refer to another view of the ego suggested in the second edition of the 
Critique (cf. Vol. I, 645 as Kant does not refer to it in his ethical works, 
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all our knowledge of the self as an object, we can find nothing 
which enables us to determine it as free ; though the thought 
that it is exempted from the law of necessity is necessarily 
suggested, whenever we reflect on its identity with the 
conscious subject for which it is. 

This is the point at which, according to Kant, the theoretical 
consciousness leaves us. But the practical coiiseioiisness car: 
ries us a step farther, in so far as it is a consciousness of 
our own action, i.e,, a consciousness of the ego, which is the 
subject of knowledge, as determining its own objective exist- 
ence and the existence of other objects. In the theoretical 
consciousness, I do not, in the first instance, regard myself 
as a subject: rather, I am presented to myself as an object 
among other objects, determining them as I am determined 
by them ; and if there were nothing hut such a conscious- 
ness, it may be a ciuestion whether we should ever think 
of ourselves as subjects at all, or whether our conscious- 
ness of ourselves would not remain like that of the child 
who still speaks of himself in the third person. Eeflexion 
upon the conditions of knowledge no “ doubt calls attention 
to the fact that objects can exist only for a self, which 
therefore is not merely one object among the others. But 
the “transcendental” reflexion, that reveals the relativity 
of objects in this sense, is not an element of the theo- 
retical consciousness as such, which, in the first instance, 
is occupied with its objects and not with itself, or only 
with itself as an object and not as a subject. On the 
other hand, the practical consciousness is essentially a con- 
sciousness of the self as a sudject, wlimh. determines itself 
as an object, and other objects through itself. In it the 
“ I,” for which other objects are, is regarded as itself the 
source of the determination which it gives to itself as an 
object. While, therefore, reflexion upon the conditions of 
the theoretical consciousness teaches us that the knowledge 
of objects is impossible, unless the self for which objects 
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are is exempted from the law of necessity under which 
objects are determined as such ; reflexion upon the condi- 
tions of our practical consciousness teaches us that action 
is impossible for us, unless the subject so exempted can 
find in itself a pninciifle of self-determination. There is thus 
a 'pamlldimn^ and at the same time a contrast, between the 
theoretical and the practical consciousness. The 'parallelism, 
consists in this that, just as we are conscious of ourselves as 
knowing only as we oppose the knowing subject to all objects, 
so we are conscious of ourselves as acting only as we regard 
the subject so opposed as determining the object. In other 
words, in the practical sphere we are conscious that the sub- 
ject contains in itself a motive or principle of determination 
of itself as an object, and of other objects through itself. 
The contrast lies in* the fact that, though kndwledge of ob- 
jects is not possible except in relation to a conscious self, 
it is, nevertheless, possible without a reflexion upon such 
relation ; whereas, on the other hand, the action of a con- 
scious self as such not only involves the determination of 
the object by the subject, (and primarily of the object-self 
by the subject-self,) but it involves also the consciousness 
of that determination. For, only that action can be regarded 
as the action of a self which it attributes to itself, ix,, the action 
in which it is conscious of being determined by itself, and 
free from determination from without. It is in this sense 
that we have to understand Kant’s assertion that “a rational 
being can. act only under the idea of freedom,” and that 
therefore “ all the laws hold good for it which are insepar- 
ably bound up with the idea of freedom.” In other words, 
a self-conscious being, as such, can act only as it ascribes 
its action to itself and not to external determining causes ; 
and it cannot ascribe its action to itself, if it has not in 
itself as a subject a motive of action, if it does not derive 
from its consciousness of itself a principle for the determina- 
tion of its actions. The reference of an action to the self 
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is, in fact, the determination of it as* not occurring by the 
necessity of nature, but only in virtue of our consciousness 
of our own being as an end and a law to itself. Only as 
I, the subject of knowledge, find in myself as sucii subject 
a motive of action, can I have a consciousness that it is 
I who act. IsTow, in the last chapter, we have seen what 
Kant conceived to be the contents of this motive which the 
self-conscious subject derives from itself, or, in other words, 
what are the contents of the moral law. For the moral 
law is a law which is bound up with the consciousness 
of the self as a subject, in such a way that obedience to it 
is equivalent to making the self as subject our end. Hence, 
the consciousness of determination by that law is the con- 
sciousness of determination by ourselves, or, in other words, 
it is freedom. 

So far we have not iimch difficulty in following Kant how can otiuir 

c’outeut than 

in the reasoning by which he connects the consciousness of 
freedom with the moral law. But Kant is, of course, obliged 
to admit that we are not alwiiys determined by the moral 
law, but also by passions, which lie regards as determina- 
tions of the objective or phenomenal self by other objects 
in the phenomenal world. Hence, he has to face the ques- 
tion as to the jDossibility of such determinations being taken up 
into our will, so as to become the motives of actions which we 
can regard as "ours. Soto this is possible Kant does not in this 
connexion attempt to explain : in fact, we shall find that he 
finally contents himself with trying to show that such deter- 
mination is necessarily inexplicable for us. But what he 
insists on, in the first instance, is that, as such deterinina- 
tioiivS do not belong to our nature as rational or self-conscious 
subjects, they cannot affect our will except so far as they 
are taken up into it by ourselves. How a rational being 
should be determined by passion at all, we may not be able 
to discover: but what we can see is that he cannot be 
fatally determined by it; otherwise, when so determined. 
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lie would not be conscious of acting at all. The conscious- 
ness of the pathological affections of his being as impelling 
him, cannot directly yield a consciousness of himself as 
acting; for in action he must be conscious of the determina- 
tion of himself by himself. That consciousness, however, 
can exist only as there is bound up with the very con- 
sciousness of self the idea of an end for which, or of a 
law according to which, we must act; in other words, only 
in so far as reason supplies a motive to the will. If, 
therefore, any particular end suggested by passion is taken 
up’' into the will — as Kant supposes it to be — it would 
seem that it must be in some way identified with, or sub- 
sumed under, the end set before itself by reason. For, 
unless it is in some way identified or combined with the 
idea of the end involved in the consciousness of myself, 
how can I be conscious of it as my motive, or how can 
it have anything to do with my action? 

Atieastit Kant’s view, then, may be summed uj) thus. As he eon- 

.naust be so. .. , ' y ■ : ■ ^ . 

ceives the consciousness of the self as to be possible 

detemiiimtion. ill opposition, thougli ill relation, to the objective world; 

so he conceives the consciousness of the self as acting, to 
involve an opposition of the conscious self, as a subject which 
determines itself, to the self as an object determined by other 
objects ; and hence an opposition of the motives which the 
conscious subject derives from its own being, tJo the motives 
of passion, which are derived from its objective or pheno- 
menal existence. The latter, as they present themselves in 
opposition to the motive which the rational being derives 
from Ms own nature, are recognised as motives which ongM 
not to determine him — except in so far as they coincide 
with the motive of reason ; and on the other side, the motive 
of reason, in opposition to the motives of passion, appears 
as a ''categorical imperative”; i.e,, it is accompanied with 
the feeling that a " moral necessity ” is laid upon us to 
exclude all such motives from the determination of our 
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will. How the motive of reason springing from the nature 
of the self can be absent in any action which we iievertlieless 
attribute to ourselves, and how we can unite the conscious- 
ness of self-determination, ^.e., of determination by the self 
as an end or motive, with an action determined by passion, 
is inexplicable. But that we do so, and that, whenever we 
are determined by passion, it is because we have taken u]) 
the motive of passion into our maxims, — in other words, 
that we never are fatally determined by passion, but al- 
ways make it our motive by our own choice, — is necessarily 
involved in the fact that we attribute such actions to our- 
selves. 

The obvious difficulty of this view is, that Kant seems gmicwity of 
to connect the very idea of the will with the moral law 
in such a way, that it is impossible to understand how S^feSty 

under the for: 

it should be affected in any way by the natural desires, 
or how it should be able to “take up’' any of these desires 
as motives into itself : or, to put it otherwise, it is impossible 
to understand, bow the subject should be able to descend 
from its position as subject so as to realise itself in, or 
unite itself with, desires, which are only determinations of 
its objective or phenomenal being. This difficulty is closely 
analogous to one wdiich meets us in the Critigiie of Piire 
Reason, There the pure unity of the conscious self to which 
objects as such are related, is supposed to make it the 
source of ideas of noumena in contrast with which these 
objects are determined as phenomenal ; but it is not supposed 
to enable us to alter our view of the objects themselves, 
and to determine their noumenal reality. Here, in like manner, 
the pure consciousness of the self is supposed to be the 
source of a moral law, in contrast with which the passions 
are recognised as determinations of the phenomenal or ob- 
jective self, determinations which, therefore, ought not to 
become motives of the rational subject ; but it is not supposed 
to be capable of giving a new determination to the passions, 
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in virtue of which, they may be brought into positive relation 
with the moral law. Thus, as in theory phenomenal 
objects were brought into relation with a noumenon, to which 
the knowledge of them could not be made conformable; so 
in practice the passions conceived as motives, are brought in- 
to relation with a law of freedom, with which they can 
never be completely harmonised. For action, so far as it 

is determined by the passions, involves the combination of 
two things which are essentially incommensurable. It involves 
that we should have the consciousness of being determined 
by ourselves (which is possible only in so far as our motive 
is derived from our own nature as subjects), and yet that we 
should admit into our motive a content which is derived 
from the states of our being as phenomenal objects. In 

other words, it involves that the matter of necessity should 
be brought under the form of freedom. We are, therefore, 
reduced by Eant to this dilemma. On the one hand, we 
are conscious of ourselves as acting, only as we are con- 
scious of the motives of action as derived from the pure 
consciousness of self, as the subject in opposition to all ob- 
jects. Hence, in order to regard an action based upon a 
motive of desire as our action, we must be able to subsume 
the particular desire under the general principle of action 
which is derived by reason from itself ; or, in other words, 
to regard the end set before us by the desire, as only a 
particular form of the end of reason. But, on the other hand, 
the particular desires as such are determinations of the self 
as an object by other objects— determinations from which 
we must abstract in order to be conscious of our rational • 

nature as a law and an end to itself. Hence, it seems im- 

possible to conceive that their content should be subsumed 

Kant’s soiu- Under the law of reason, or how, not being so subsumed, 

tion of the 

'difficulty by it should in any way be taken up into the will of a rational 
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have said, insoluble, and it is confessed l.)j him to be so ; Imt 
he thinks that he is able to explain why it should be insoluble. 
The union in one person of a consciousness of the self as 
a universal subject and of the same self as one particular 
object, is for him the difficulty of difficulties which no theory 
can cope with. But he points out that such a difficulty mxist 
arise, because we are obliged to regard ourselves, like other 
objects, in two points of view — as a phenomenal object and as 
a noumenon. For, when I look at myself as a noumeiion, I 
necessarily abstract from the conditions of my phenomenal 
existence as an object in space and time ; and, at the same time, 
I think of a possible determination of that phenomenal exist- 
ence of mine, and, of course, of the world in which that 
existence is a part, in conformity with an ideal due to self- 
consciousness. To such an ideal, however, the phenomenal 
world must alw^ays stand in an asymptotic relation. Hence the 
process of determining practically, in accordance with that ideal, 
both myself and the world of which I as an individual am part, 
must be an endless process. T may determine myself and the 
world by actions in accordance with the ideal, but I can never 
find myself or it so determined as an empirical fact. If it be 
objected that we cannot aim at that which we know to be 
impossible, Kant's answer is twofold. Tn the first place, he 
points out that the objective impossibility of realising the 
moral ideal as- an outward fact does not affect the subjective 
possibility of determining the will by that ideal as a motive. 
The action may be completed as a self-determination of the 
will, even though it j)roduce no effect at all on the outward 
world. If it be then objected further, that this inner seh- 
determination is with a view to the outward realisation of the 
ideal, and that, when the latter is found impossible, the former 
must also cease, Kant answers, in the second place, that, though 
we can express the ideal as an object only typically in terms of 
the phenomenal world, this does not affect its validity or 
reality as a law or end which is involved in the pure conscious- 
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ness of ourselves.^ It is true that we cannot represent to 
ourselves any realisation of the moral end, unless we represent 
the phenomenal self and the phenomenal world as determined 
by moral laws as if they were laws of nature, i.e,, unless 
we represent the kingdom of ends as a nature conformed to 
the laws of the spirit ; and it is true that this involves a con- 
ception of that as realised, which can never be realised, or 
experienced by us as realised, in the phenomenal world. But, 
we are to remember that this necessity of representing the law 
as realised in the phenomenal world comes of the general 
conditions that confine our knowledge to the phenomenal, and 
that, when we use the representation of the phenomenal self 
and the phenomenal world determined by moral laws as if 
they were laws of nature, to symbolise what we cannot other- 
wise express, viz., the realisation of moral laws, we are not 
really concerned with the particular phenomena of such a 
system, but only with the conception of it as a system, The 
natural system is the only system that we know under laws, 
and we use it as a type in order to think of the realisation of 
the moral law ; but this only means that nature is at least so 
far analogous to the intelligible world, — which we can think 
but fail to repxsent for itself, — that it is an order determined 
by general laws. This analogy is all we need for our pur- 
pose. The important point, however, is that the moral law 
forces ns to abstract from the conditions of oifr existence as 

1 There is a difficulty here which we can best explain by putting before the 
reader the two alternative views which seem to be possible. Does Kant admit 
that the moral end needs an objective realisation beyond that which it has in 
the mere self-determination of the subject, and does the defect of our moral 
consciousness merely lie in this, that we are obliged to typify this objective 
realisation of moral ends under the forms of our empirical consciousness of the 
natural world in space and time ? Or, on the other hand, does Kant mean 
that the requirement of any objective realisation beyond that which is involved 
in the mere self-determination of the will, is a defect arising from the empirical 
conditions under which we are obliged to contemplate the ends of action? 
The latter alternative would best harmonise with his view of the ** good will ’’ 
as an absolute end in itself, while the former would agree better with his con- 
ception of the moral end as an Ideal “ kingdom of ends,’’ 
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members of the natural world, and to transfer ourselves in 
thought into an intelligible world ; and though we are unable 
to represent the latter except as another, though differently 
constituted natural world, this theoretical inability of ours * 
does not affect the reality of the system into which we are 
lifted by the moral law, as a system which is not naturally or 
phenomenally, but transcendentally, real. On the contrary, the 
moral law, with its absolute imperative, turns the idea of free- 
dom, which arises upon us as a in connexion with the 

self-limitation of the theoretical reason, into an fictmdityov fact 
of reason, and thereby gives, so to speak, the casting vote in 
favour of the reality of the noumenal as against the pheno- 
menal. We must conceive ourselves as members of the 
intelligible world in order to think of reason as practical, 
and wo must think of reason as practical because we 
are obliged to think ourselves as suljjected to the moral 
law. The moral law, in fact, forces us to think of our noii- 
menal being as determined in itself, and as the source of all 
determination for our plienomenal being ; and it also forces us 
to explain, by the limitation of our knowledge to the pheno- 
menal, the impossibility of representing ourselves in the pheno- 
menal world as free causes, determined purely by ourselves or 
by the law that is one with our self-consciousness. 

All this, however, only enables us to understand how it outtMs 

explains only 

should be impossible to represent our determination by the law 
of freedom, as actually realised in us as phenomenal objects in Sre^iSedfnot 
a phenomenal world, which as such is governed by the law of ac-ToSotifer 
necessity. It enables us to see why the self-determination of 
a free being as such can only be typified, and not schematised as 
a change in ourselves or other objects, as objects of experience. 

But it does not do anything to explain how such a being 
should ever determine itself according to any other law except - 
the law of freedom. Hor does it even '' explain the inexplic- 
ableness ” of such determination. Kant, however, continually 
speaks as if the same reason, which prevents us from compre- 
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liending the actions of a free cause as events in the phenomenal 
world, might also be conceived to prevent us from comprehend- 
ing how such a cause should act by another law than that law 
' of freedom. But, in the former case, the difficulty is simply to 
express the noumenon adequately in terms of the phenomenon ; 
whereas, in the latter case, the difficulty is to conceive the 
noumenon as acting against the only law or principle under 
which it is determined for us as a noumenon, ix., to conceive a 
free cause as such enslaving itself. And while, in the former 
case, we have what is inexplicable, in the latter we seem to 
have what is self-contradictory. 

Kant’sjeipudi- The difficulty here stated becomes still more pressing, when 

f/inimr&nZ considei that Ivant absolutely repudiates the idea of a 
freedom of indifference. Freedom is for him determination by 
the moral law, as the consciousness of it arises only out of the 
consciousness of being under that law. At the same time, as 
he conceives the will as capable of determining itself by other 
motives, which are borrowed from the natural being of the 
subject, he can escape the assertion of freedom of indifference 
only by taking refuge in the unknowable, i.e., in the impossi- 
bility of explaining the combination of the phenomenal with 
tlie noumenal consciousness of self.^ The following passage 
expresses as clearly as any his view of the subject. 

1 We have really two alternatives : either that all motives should be 
.subsumed under the idea of self as an end, or that the will should arbitrarily 
unite itself with a motive not so subsumed. But the idea of the self 
as an end is equivalent with Kant to the moral law, and therefore 
only good actions can be so subsumed. On the other hand, an un- 
motived act, by which the will unites itself to the motives of passion, is 
an exercise of the liberty of indifference. Kant refuses to accept the latter 
alternative, though his logic seems to drive him towards it ; and in this he is 
guided by a true instinct. For, as I shall attempt to show, it is in the direc- 
tion of the former that alone we can expect a solution of the difficulty. In 
other words, there is a sense in which the Platonic doctrine is true, that every 
rational being as such desires only the good, or at least desires everything 
which it does desire, mh raiione boni. 

The reader will observe the sense in which it is admitted that KanPs 
doctrine involves the idea of liberty of indifference. It is entirely owing to 
the way in which here, as in all other parts of his philosophy, he seems 
to combine two incomsistent points of view ; or rather, owing to the fact that - 
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''The freedom of the will (Willkilhr) cannot be defined aa 
the capacity of choosing to act for, or against the law (lihertas 
incliffereMiae), though in will as the empirical lilimiommwn of 
freedom we find plenty of exam23les of this. For freedom, (as 
we become aware of it in the first instance throiigli the moral 
law,) is known to us only by a negcvtwe characteristic in 
ourselves, viz,, that we are not forced to action by sensuous 
motives. On the other hand, we cannot theordiecdly exhibit 
this characteristic in its positive aspect, as the faculty of 
man regarded purely as an intelligence to lay compulsion on 
his sensuously determined will ; for this would imply our 
knowledge of it in its no%imemd While, therefore, it is 

true that man as an object 0 / shows in experience a 

his proposed method of abstraction conceals a method of “ concretion.” If we 
make him perfectly self-consistent in either way we escape the difficulty. If 
we say that the moral law is the sole motive which is derived from man's 
nature as a noumenal subject, we should be driven to the conclusion that 
determination by any other motive is attributable to him only as a phenomenal 
object. As a matter of fact "we find that in Kant’s treatise on Ediijioyi withm 
the Boimds of Mere I-ieaso7i, he does maintain that man’s fall cannot be due to 
motives of sensuous desire; but he still refei’s back the fall to an “intelligible 
act,” i,e.y an act of man as a iioumeuon. On the other hand, we may say that 
all motives as such, even if their content be derived from sensuous passion, are 
necessarily determined by self-consciousness, and, therefore, brought under 
the idea of the good ; and that it is only owing to an abstract way of looking at 
the desires, that they are regarded as desires of jjarticular objects without 
relation to the good. And thus also we may reach a consistent view of man’s 
practical life. Fpr in speaking thus, we should just be following out, in rela- 
tion to practical reason, the same course of thought which we have already 
applied to theoretical reason. As in the latter case, the noumenal object 
was seen to be just the phenomenal in its relation to the conscious self, so here 
the motives of reason which determine man as a noumenal subject are seen to 
be not essentially different from the motives of passion which determine him 
as a phenomenon, but only the same motives as reinterpreted and transformed 
by relation to the principle which is the real source of their powder over us. 
Kow, whichever of these two views we adopt, we get rid of the idea of liberty 
.of indifference, and we are able to arrive at a consistent view of man as free in 
the Kantian sense. And it is only because Kant’s real progress from the abstract 
to the Goucrete, 4. e., his progress toward the latter view, is concealed under 
.an apparent movement from the conerete towards the abstract, Le,, toward the 
former view, that he can be accused of favouring the idea of liberty of 
indifference, an idea which he always condemns whenever he has directly to 
iSpeak of it. 
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faculty of choosing, not only in agreement with the law, 
but also in opposition to it, we cannot find in this fact the 
means of defining that freedom which belongs to him as 
an intelligible being. For phenomena can throw no light on 
a siipersensuous object such as freewill : and freedom can 
by no means be placed in this, that the rational subject 
has a power of making a choice that conflicts with his (legisla- 
tive) reason, though experience often enough shows that he 
does so (a fact, the possibility of which we are unable to 
comprehend). But it is one thing to admit such a proposition 
to be true as expressing an empirical fact, and quite a different 
thing to make it the 'principle of explanation (for the conception 
of freedom) and the universal mark of distinction (between it 
and an arbitriuni hnititm s. semom) ; for, in the former case, we 
. do not assert that the predicate necessarily belongs to the 
conception, while in the latter case we do. Freedom, in refer- 
ence to the inner legislation of reason, alone is properly to be 
regarded as a faculty or power : the j)ossibility of diverging 
from tlris law is a defect, or want of faculty {TJnvermogen), 
How then can we expect to explain the former by the latter ? 
A definition which goes beyond the practical conception and 
brings in, in addition, the action by which it is realised, as that 
is exhibited in experience, is a bastard definition, {definiUo 
hybrida,) and one which puts the conception in a false light.” ^ 
o?thf Shod passage shows in a very striking way hoW Kant refuses 

admit into the conception of freedom the idea of a possible 
that^S determination by passion, while yet he asserts that, from the 
point of view of experience, man often appears to be so deter- 
mined. But the legitimate conclusion here would be that he 
only appears to be so determined ; or, in other words, that the 
imperfection of our empirical view of the facts of man's moral 
life, which we can know only in their phenomenal appearance, 
is the reason why we often seem to be determined by other 
motives than the moral law. But, as I have already pointed 
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out, Kant does not use this imperfeetion of our phenomenal 
view of freedom merely to explain,— what alone it can 
properly explain,- — wdiy we cannot envisage,’” and so under- 
stand, the acts of a tree subject as the maiiifestatioii of the law 
of its freedom. He would further use it to explain why 
we cannot cxmceive how such a free subject should submit 
itself to another law, shoiild cease to be itself. To say, as 
Kant here says, that this clioice to act by anotlier law which is 
not its own law is to be explained, not by a faculty, but by a 
“want or defect of faculty,” is an obvious evasion. Eor how, 
consistently with Kant’s fundamental principles, can a defect of 
freedom be produced in the subject, whose essential nature 
is freedom, except by the exercise of that freedom ? And how 
in that exercise can the subject throw off a law which is 
identical with its conscioiisness of self? In. fact, no solution 
of the diiliculty is possible, so long as the empirical self and 
its desires are regarded as simply incommensurable with the 
iiouinenal self and its law. But if, on the other hand, the 
good which is the end of the seif, tiioiigli not simply identical 
with the ends of the desires, is yet capable of being brought into 
relation to them as a principle to which they should conform, 
it necessarily follows that the desires and the empirical self to 
which they belong are not asymptotically related to the pure 
self. And thus, the negative relation of desire and duty miust 
be based upon a positive relation which is deeper than itself. 

On this point enough has been said already, but there is one why the 

. opposition: c.ff 

consequence of it which has special reference to the present 
subject. The desires, as we have seen, cannot be motives 
to our will unless they present themselves as forms of self- 
. realisation ; for it is not our desires but our self that we seek 
to satisfy. In other words, it is only as we regard an object or 
end as having a place in a totality of ends, the realisation ol‘ 
which is one with the realisation or satisfaction of the self, that 
it can be a motive to us. Hence, a mere natural impulse as 
such is never a motive to us. But also it must be added that, 
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as such merely natural impulse, it cannot exist for us as a 
conscious impulse at all. We can be conscious of an external 
object without realising its relation to the self which is conscious 
of it, but we cannot be conscious of a desire as a desire in us 
and yet as merely something which we observe. In becoming 
conscious of it as oior oton impulse, we become conscious of it 
as having reference to an object which has its place among 
others in the sources of satisfaction of the self, Le,, in the ideal 
world correspondent to the self, which necessarily organises 
itself for us, as beings who will and desire, in opposition yet in 
relation to the real world of experience. When we are moved to 
its satisfaction, therefore, we are not subjecting ourselves to a 
natural necessity which is opposed to selfodeterinination. Such 
a view of desires as determining us merely from without, may 
and does arise at a certain stage of our moral development ; and 
we shall have hereafter to explain its origin and its relatm 
justification. Here, it is sufficient to point out that it is a one- 
sided and indeed self-contradictory view ; for it implies that 
the consciousness of our freedom or self-determination is 
present to us only through the moral law as opposed to the 
consciousness of determination by passion. If, however, this 
opposition were absolute, it would not take the form of an 
opposition of motives of which we are conscious in ourselves ; 
for where we were determined by passion, we should not 
be conscious of ourselves as acting at all. And on such a 
view it would be no exaggeration to say that in acts to which 
we are moved by passion, it is (not indeed ' sin ’) but nature that 
acts in us. On the other hand, if the op^josition be not abso- 
lute, or in other words, if passion cannot be a motive except as 
its object is represented as in some way a realisation or 
satisfaction of the self, and therefore as a form of, or element 
in, the same good which is abstractly oj^posed to it by the 
Stoics and Kant, then there is no reason to deny that we are ; 
conscious of our freedom in acting on motives of passion. . 
While, therefore, Kant is right in saying that the consciousness , 
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of freedom is necessarily a consciousness of the determination 
of our actions by the idea of self, (or an end which presents 
itself as the realisation of the seli^) and while he is also right 
in saying that, at a particular stage of reflexion, determination 
by the idea of self necessarily talces on the aspect of determina- 
tion by an abstract moral law, he is wrong in supposing that 
this is the only form of the consciousness of freedom, and, in 
particular, he is wrong in supposing that we have not the con- 
scioiisness of freedom, ir,, of ourselves as active, when our 
motives are motives of passion. What is iiecesKsary to the 
consciousness of freedom or self-determination is simply that, 
immediately or mediately, the object willed should be one 
in the attainnient of which we have the consciousness of the 
self as realised. For, so far as this is the case,— and it must 
be the case whenever we liav^^e a consciousness of self as 
desiring the object,— there is a consciousness of self-deter- 
ininatioii, Ic., of ourselves as acting and not as acted on. We 
may indeed admit that the distinct consciousness of the 
freedom of spirit, in opposition to the necessity of nature, first 
arises in connexion with that abstract opposition of reason and 
passion which is so fully expi^essed in the Stoic and Kantian 
philosophies. But it is the fundamental mistake of these 
philosophies, to confuse the latter with the former opposi- 
tion, the opposition of reason and passion with the opposition 
of subject and object; and then, as a consequence of this 
confusion, to treat the former opposition as absolute. Hence, 
in order fully to disentangle the intricacies of this question, 
two things would be necessary ; first, to show how the opposi- 
tion of reason and passion, as diflerent motives of the one 
conscious self, i.e., different forms of self-determination, arises, 
and how it is related to the opposition of freedom and neces- 
sity, self-determination and determination by another; and, 
secondly, to show what are the nature and limits of the latter 
opposition, and to consider whether even it can be taken 
as absolute. It will, however, be more convenient to take up 
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externality, or 
determination 
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neg-ative of 
self-detormin* 
ation 


these questions in the opposite order, and to begin hy consider- 
ing how the contrast of freedom and necessity can be ti-aced 
hack to the very rise of the consciousness of self, in opposition 
yet in relation to the consciousness of objects. 

The first step towards the solution of this difficulty is to 
recall that it is only by a false abstraction that objects are con- 
ceived as external to the self, in the sense of not involving a 
relation to it. The principle that constitutes our individual 
being as self-conscious subjects is a principle which is implied 
in all objects ; for it is only in relation to it that they are oh- 
jects, which together, and by their action and reaction on each 
other, make up one world of experience. But if this is true, 
there can be ho purely external relations between the subject 
and objects, such as were supposed to exist between objects as 
such : nay, even between objects, such external relations cannot 
be admitted to exist, except as they are conceived in abstraction 
from the principle for which they are. Or, perhaps we should 
rather say, that as their externality to each other is itself a 
determination which they have as objects for a self, it pre- 
supposes their unity, and/ exists only as the means through 
which the principle of that unity reveals itself. Or, to put it 
more directly, their existence is not merely an existence for a 
self but an existence of a self — an existence which is essentially 
spiritual. It is true that as external, i.e,, as in the form of 
space, they appear (to use an expression of “ to detach 

themselves from our spirit and hover without.” But their exist- 
ence in this externality is 'phenomenal, is., as so represented, 
they are existences which are not self-maintaining wholes or 
realities, hut involve an essential reference to a being different 
from themselves, in whose existence they are moments. Now, 
a self-conscious being necessarily stands to such objective or ex- 
ternal things in a relation which is not external, or not merely 
external. Bor, in such a being, the principle, which is involved 
though not expressed in tlmn^ is revealed ; and if, from a lower 
point of view, he, as self-conscious, stands apart from them, j 
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marked offfruiii them by t!ie greatest of all differences, yet, from 
a higher point of view, tlie dilfcrence ceases to l)e an fil}sohite 
one; and that whicli, viewed in itself, is external and externally 
determined, becomes recognised when vicAved in its relation to 
the conscious self, as tlie expression of an inward self-deter- 
mining iDiinciple* Hence, wc miglit say that in him the external 
world becomes self-conscious, or that in him the mbdamu: reveals 
itself, in relation to whicli external things may be regarded as 
accidents ; he is the noumenon of wliicli tliey are phenomena. 
Hence, if such a being stands, on the first view of liim, in exteriial 
relation to other beings and objects, determining them and being 
determined by them on equal terras, yet this merely external 
relation already, in becoming a tmscumbrelatio has ceased to 
he exteriial ; in becoming a relation /or the self-conscious being, 
it has ceased to be merely a relation ('/ him. Or, in other words, 
the self-conscious being cannot distinguish himself from his object 
without relating both to a unity which is revealed only in itself 
and not in his object (unless that object be another self-con- 
scious being) — a unity in relation to which all externality exists, 
and for which, therefore, nothing is external The consciousness 
of the self is, therefore, necessarily a consciousness of freedom ; 
for, just in so far as the self is presupposed, or presupposes it- 
self as a subject, in all determination of the object and of itself 
as object, it cannot be conscious of the object as externally 
determining iw; and though the object-self, as one object among 
others, might be regarded as so determined, yet, in so far as it 
is identified with the subject-self, the external relation of deter- 
mination becomes itself a vehicle of self-determination. Or, to 
put it otherwise, as self-conscious it necessarily transcends its 
own mere existence as one object among others, and is thus cap- 
able of determining, or -rather, we may say, it exists only in 
determining, that existence through a universal principle — a 
principle which is negatively related to its phenomenal existence 
as one object among others, and which reveals itself positively 
' only in reconstituting that existence in view of itself as an end. 
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ne'cSty ill another way :— the objective world cannot ex~ 

sS^SScious ternally determine a selh-conscious or spiritual being, unless it 
Sausohoia is ail existeiicc external to and independent of sinrit; or unless 

in process of 

deveioptrieiit. gi;t<3li sjliritual being is imperfectly spiritual or self-conscious, so^ 
that what is really one in princixile with itself comes ' to, it as if 
it were external or alien : in which latter case, to say that it is 
determined by an external object really means that it is not in 
harmony with itself. Now, the former alternative is excluded 
by the idealistic proof that existence is of necessity existence 
for a self. It remains, therefore, that necessity can exist for a 
spiritual being only as a consec|uence of its imperfect develop- 
ment, i.e.f of the fact that in it self-consciousness is inadequate 
to its own idea, or, in other words, that it is a self-consciousness 
which is in process of growth. For such a self-consciousness 
the world may be an external and resistant sphere of action, 
just because the content of self- consciousness in its case is not 
adequate to the form. But, then, the very necessity that fronts 
-yv it as something external and so limits it, is just the means 

whereby that content is gradually purified and the sensuous in- 
dividuality transformed into the vehicle of a higher spiritual life/ 
The will of Self-consciousness is, in the first instance, a consciousness of 
SecesLriijS tlic Self ill oppositioii to the woiid,-and especiallv to other self - 
character. couscioiis heiugs. lu tliis jioint of view, the self-conscious being, 
though a subject, is present to itself as merely one being external 
to others, determined by them and determining them on equal 
terms. The content which it has in its consciousness, the ends 
of action which it recognises, seem to he entirely determined by 
its natural individuality ; and the form of consciousness, with 
which such content is invested, )Seems to leave that content 
altogether unchanged. But we have to remember that the con- 
scious self, is more than it knows ; and that the opposition 
which it establishes between itself and its object is a negative 
I'elation which implies a positive relation. This again implies a , 
unity in the self which does not fall under that relation, but / 
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self, which makes ib impossible for a rational being coiitinnously 
and consistently to recognise itself as a mere ol:)jeet among ob- 
jects; and it is this that gives a nuiversal character to its will: 
or, as we should rather say, it is this that gives it a will. For 
only a self-conscious being, which sets its own being Ijefore it as 
an end, can b(3 properly said to liave a will. In other words ; 
it has a will, because it is conscious not only of objects but of 
itself, and because its consciousness of self is not something 
different from its consciousness of objects, but rather includes 
and subordinates that consciousness, or, in other words, gives 
it a new principle of unity by a return upon the self involved 
in. it. 

What hides this nature of the will from us is the fact that 

tvom ns or . 

the form of the will is determined by the nature of the selFcon- 
sciousness out of which, or in connexion with wdiich, it arises ; our first {?on- 

. , , , scioxisnesH of 

and in so tar as that self-consciousness is primarily negativf3, seif, 
is a consciousness of self in opposition to other objects, it must 
be a selfish or exclusive will, which can assert itself only in 
taking away the apparent independence of objects, or in reducing 
them to instruments of itself. In other wmids, self-consciousness 
arises in opposition to the consciousness of objects ; and though 
it really includes and goes beyond the consciousness in opposi- 
tion to which it arises, though it is that consciousness in a 
further stage of development, the opposition is more prominent 
in the first appearance of self-consciousness than the inclusion, 
the negative than the positive relation. Thus self-consciousness 
at first seems to stand to the consciousness of the object merely 
as the consciousness of one object to that of another. It is not 
seen that what from one point of view is the process whereby 
we become conscious of a self in opposition to objects, is from 
another point of view the process whereby the principle of 
their existence is disclosed, the process whereby, we might even 
say, they become conscious of themselves in us. And for the 
- same reason, the content of a consciousness which is thus for it- 
self external to its object is inadequate to its form. For the self. 
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viewed as an individual object in opposition to other individual 
objects, reduces itself to the mere animal individuality ; and 
though the content of self-eonsciousness can never be strictly 
limited to that individuality, yet neither can it distinctly rise 
above it, so long as the universal principle in the conscious self 
is not seen to establish positive relations, which are not merely 
external relations, between the self a-s object and other objects. 
Self'-consciousness, in short, is still in the dualistic form of con- 
sciousness, and, therefore, has its content limited by that form. 
Yet this cannot be altogether so. Self-consciousness, as we have 
seen, presupposes consciousness, and cGiitaias it as an element in 
itself; and though the opposition in which it first arises hides 
this wider compass, yet it cannot but show itself indirectly, if 
in nothing else, at least in an assertion of the individual self 
which denies all rights to the not-self, or seeks to absorb it in 
the self. If the ego is to itself only an iiidividual among other 
individuals, yet its individuality becomes, so to speak, stretched 
to the limits of its universal nature ; or rather, as it is impossible 
to reach the universal without abnegation of the merely in- 
dividual self, it is stretehed without limit. But the addition to 
each other of finite particulars, conceived as materially exclusive, 
can never realise a universal which is not in any of them. 
Hence selfishness gives rise to a progvessus ad infinittim, a 
SchleGlite UnendlichlceU, which mocks the true infinite. It sets 
up the self as an individual object external to all the objects in 
which its satisfaction is supposed to lie, and can, therefore, 
think of that satisfaction only as an external subordination of 
all other individual objects to itself. But, just because such 
satisfaction is in what is external, it can never be complete. 
Carlyle's^ shoeblack cannot be satisfied, because, so long as the 

^ Carlyle, Sarto?^ Besartusy II. IX. ** Will the whole Finance Ministers and 
Upliolstei'ers and Confectioners of modern Exu'ope undertake, in joint-stock . 
company, to make, one Shoeblack hcibppiji They cannot aceoiiiplish it, above an 
hour or two : for the Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach ; 
and would require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and satura»,, 
tion, simply this allotment, no more and no less; God^s infinite universe altogether .. 
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^seif is to itself merely individual, the universality that l>elongs 
to it as self-conscious can show itself only as the continual un- 
sated demand for something more. The objects wliich it seeks, 
being taken as merely finite, isolated objects, are no sooner 
.attained tlian they are rejected as inadequate. 

N'ow, this has an important bearing on the question ofriowthcWea 

X O X ofthagood 

ireedoin; for freedom, as Ivant shows, consists in tliis, that the wiii,a« that 
conscious subject should determine itself in view of its owUouTtfthf 
universal nature alone, and not by its particidar passions or opposition of 

. ' duty to desh^e. 

their objects. Yet such determination is impossible, unless the 
universal can be willed in willing the particular, with which 
action is always concerned. How, in one sense we omist will 
the universal in willing tlie particular ; for, as I liave already 
.said, it is as the satisfaction of the self that all objects are 
-desired and willed. But the self is not at first directly con- 
scious of its own universality, and its will of the particular 
does not seem to receive anything more than au empty form 
from seli-consciousness. The positive meaning of this form, 

.and the inadequacy of the particular matter as such to it, are 
seen at first only in the reaction of oiir discontent with the 
particular as attained, or in the impossibility of satisfying our- 
selves in particular objects as such. The self is not realised in 
ithem ; for, what such objects as merely particular can give to 
it, is but a momentary or partial gratification of some tendency 
-of the sensitive subject, and in this point of view the value of 
the object as an end is only its pleasure-value. Though, 
therefore, we may say that a rational or self-conscious being 
.always acts under the idea of freedom, inasmuch as it is always 
itself its own motive ; yet, in so far as those objects in wliich it 
.seeks to realise itself are taken, by it only as particular, its 
realisation of its freedom is a continual enslavement of itself. 

to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as fast as it rose. 

. . . Try him with half a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling 

with the proprietor of the other half, and declares himself the most maltreated 
of men. — Always there is a black spot in our sunshine, it is even, as I said, the 
Shadow of Ourselves. , 
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The matter of its end is derived from its own sensuous indi« 
viduality, in opposition to other beings, or it is found in objects^ 
only as satisfying that individuality : it is, therefore, a matter- 
which, as particular, is not adequate to the form, and which,, 
as particular, is always externally dependent upon other par-- 
ticulars. In two ways, then, the self so conceived is unrealisable:. 
as it cannot be satisfied with that which satisfies, or would 
otherwise satisfy, its sensuous individuality ; and as that indi- 
viduality is limited in its satisfaction by its relations to other- 
objects, and is thus dependent on what, in relation to it, is a* 
mere contingency. Its consciousness of an act as done in view 
of the idea of itself, or, in other words, its consciousness of the* 
act as its own, — which is, therefore, a consciousness of freedom, 
— is vitiated by the content of the act, and, by the result of‘ 
it ; and thus the consciousness of freedom turns into a con- 
sciousness of enslavement to accidental desire and external 
contingency. Hence, we do not wonder that Kant should 
refuse to connect the idea bf freedom with it at all, and should 
recognise that idea only in the abstraction from such contin- 
gency, which is connected with the consciousness of the pure* 
law or of the universal self as an end. It is, however, to be* 
remembered (1) that the consciousness of particular objects as 
ends of action cannot arise apart from the i:)resentation of the 
self to itself as an end : and (2) that when, on account of the 
inadequacy of such matter to the form of self- consciousness, the 
division arises of a higher from a lower end, — and so of the 
moral consciousness from the consciousness of the self as a 
natural individual, — the moral consciousness does not, in the 
first instance, take the form of a pure idea of law, or of the 
pure universal self as an end. Eather, the moral end at first 
presents itself as the realisation of what Kant calls a kind of 
kingdom of ends. The individual recognises his membership 
in some social unity, be it the family or the clan or the nation, 
as the ground of a law which ought to determine his individual 
existence. Still, as was shown in the last' chapter, the idea of 
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such a kingdom in its widest and truest furiii, as embracing all 
■rational beings as such, cannot arise till tlie abstraction froin 
all particailar bonds has revealed to us the ])iire principle of 
unity which lies in self-consciousness. 

The (joBsciousness of freedom or self-determination in the 

this negative 

individual, Le., the consciousness of his being the antlior of his 
own actions and responsible to himself iiidependeiitly of all 
circumstances, must always appear a paradox so long as, and 
in so far as, the individual, in whom such a consciousness is 
awakened, regards any thing or being to which he is related as 
jjurely external to himself, and acting on him from without. 

Hence, for the individual, tlie consciousness of freedom must he 
a contradiction, unless he can regard himself as identified with 
a princijple which, while it realises itself through his particular 
individuality' and that of others, binds them all to each other 
avS members of one organic whole. For it is only througli such 
organic continuity with all other beings, and even in a sense with 
all other things, that the inclividimi as such can overcome tlie 
limits of his individuality, or the limits which tlie individuality 
of others sets to him. Self-consciousness — as dissolving the limits 
of mere individuality, or as the consciousness of a being which 
finds itself only as it tends to go out of itself to the whole to 
which it belongs,, or only as it makes the life of that wliole its 
own, — is thus the bestower of real freedom, a freedom wdiich is 
not merely the negation of limits, l3ut of wliich such limits 
have become the expression. 

Kant never cpiite escapes from the idea of negative freedom, 
and hence he is not able clearly to rise above the idea of 
freedom of indifference. This consequence will be seen at once 
if we consider that to reach freedom in the negative way, we 
must abolish that from which we abstract. The ego, set against 
the world and its own being as a particular object in the world, , ; 

can determine itself freely only if, with this abstraction, all 
relations^ including even negative relations, to that world and 
to his own particular existence in it, are anniliilated. For, 
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unless this is so, the particular appears outside of the universal 
self as still limiting it ; and it may even be argued that, except 
.as determined by this negative relation, there is no universal 
self at all, or, in other words, that we cannot separate its 
universality from this negative relation to the particular. Hence, 
the Stoics found it necessary to regard the passions as un- 
natural, and moral action as a determination by pure reason 
without any reference to them. And the apathy of the wise 
man was conceived by them, not merely as the ascetic negation 
nf ]passion, but as an absolute disappearance of passion from 
the presence of the pure self-determining reason. Kant accom- 
X3lishes the same necessary movement by liis distinction of 
noumena and phenomena. According to him, we are restricted 
to the noumenal point of view in determining the subject as 
free ; in other words, the abstraction from the particular and 
objective aspect of the self is fixed as an absolute and final 
abstraction, and the xihenomenal from which abstraction is 
made, is supposed absolutely to disajipear in the pure self- 
.affirmation of reason. But Kant, as we have seen, is too much 
■concerned about the concrete content of morals to hold firmly 
to this point of view. He even goes so far in the opposite 
‘(lirection as to demand that the phenomenal self should be not 
merely negatively but positively determined by the noumenal. 
Thus the noumenon, though defined only by abstraction from 
the phenomenal, has after all to be reaKsed in the phenomenal; 
though it is true that Kant again tries to escape the consequence 
■of this admission, by asserting that the representation of the 
moral law as a law of nature gives us merely a type of the 
intelligible world. 

Fre^om can- Wo must thus meet Kant’s view by a double correction. In 

SciSeofaii fi^st place, we must point out that the abstraction from the 

aSdbSngr phenomenal world and the phenomenal self cannot be an abso- 
lute separation of the two. Such separation is impossible ; since 
it is just the relation, though the negative relation, to the particix- 
.• lar which defines the universal for 'us. The subjective self, which 
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is opposed to the objective world and the olijective self, has all 
its cliaraeteristics deterniined by this opposition ; and if we re- 
move this opposition, together with the phenomenal world and 
phenomenal self which it implies, there is nothing left. Tin^ 
conscionsiiess of a self is impossible apart fimii the conscions- 
iiess of an objective world, in which its own particular exist enci: 
is determined in relation to other particulars; nor is tliere any 
self-conscioiisnesvs which is not at the >saine time a consciousness 
of the not-self. Tliis is the truth which underlies the error of 
those who take the self simply as one object among others, and 
are thereby led into tlie easy way of determinism. Ihit, in tlie 
second place, it is not the whole trutli ; for we must remember 
that this negation and opposition, which seems from one point 
of view to presuppose the object, in aiiotlier point of view first 
reveals what the object is. In a true sense, therefore, though with 
a paradoxical expression, we may say that it is jhist the return ol‘ 
consciousness upon self from the object that reveals the nature of 
tlie object from which we make return. A consciousness which 
had not made such return, could not properly be said to know 
what the object Teally is ; for what it rcallij is can only mean what 
it is for a self. Here, therefore, we find a cine to the meaning 
of that first consciousness of freedom, which arises witli the 
consciousness of the self in opposition to the object, a clue 
which enables us to detect at once the truth and the error 
contained inyit. The ego is really free, only as it is more 
than the mere subject ; or as its consciousness of itself is not 
the consciousness of one object as opjiosed to other objects, but 
of a unity in which the consciousness of all objects is air 
element. But, in its first consciousness of freedom, it attaches 
freedom as a predicate to the self, as external to, and exclusive 
of, the objects which it really implie>s. The ego in itself gets 
the predicates which properly belong only to the ego as includ- 
ing that to which it seems to be opposed. It, as abstracted 
from all objects, is credited with being that which it is only as 
in its concreteness including the object, as being the object and 
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something more : or, as Sehelling said, as being the object in a 
higher power. As thus abstracted from, the object ceases to 
be even so much as an object, and the j)hantom of liberty of 
indifference, the abstraction from all determination, substitutes 
itself for the idea of self-determination. The negation of deter- 
mination by which self-consciousness arises, is not seen to 
include the determination which it negates, and becoming mere 
indeterniinateness, it ceases to mean anything. Tor a self 
which is determined by no motives can have no will, 
truthtu the Tlius, liberty of indifference is an absurdity : it is the liberty 
ofiStUff^rence^ Yet we must add that in our earliest conscious- 

ness of freedom, or of ourselves as acting, there is something 
that corresponds to such liberty ; something which partly justi- 
fies the idea, that freedom is necessarily liberty of indifference, 

' , by showing that it contains an element of the truth. What 

that element is, we may briefly indicate by saying that 
man is never a mere creature of iminilse, but always mingles in 
his impulsiveness an element of caprice. The consciousness of 
the self as acting, even in the man who seems most simply to 
obey the stimulus of passion, always involves at lea.st an 
inchoate distinction of the self from the special desires and 
their objects, a distinction which rests on the universality of 
the self. This distinction and relation brings with it a quali- 
fication of the desires in virtue of which they cease to be mere 
animal impulses : but it brings with it also, what at present we 
are more interested in observing, a tendency to set up the self 
as an end, in opposition to all particular ends of desire. We 
can best show what this tendency implies by taking it in its 
most developed form, in tlie man whom we call wilful or 
capricious. For what caprice shows, is that the abstract self is 
becoming an object of will as distinct from, or even as opposed 
to, all objects of desire. The will of the capricious man is one ' 
whose motive is to show the bare self as a j)ower in the world., . 

■ ■ ■ ' To him, it is more important that it is his will and not another’s 
' that is realised, than that what he wills is realised. Siat pro ' 
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mtione wiMntas, Such a will cannot but haye some particular 
content, but it is not concerned with that content, and its 
‘Wilfulnesa may even go so far as to rebel against every par- 
ticular content in turn : for, to the capricious man his whole 
past may seem to be a constraint, and what he seeks is to get 
rid of constraint, or to show himself as independent of it. 

Such cainice is, of course, no real freedom ; and its 
•after independence turns by a natural dialectic into its direct thcS\to 

T , ini . , it ill the idea 

•opposite. In the abstract self there is no content to set agninst <>f obedience to 
the content from which it would free itself. And if we, from 
;a higher jmint of view, can regard it as seeking to realise a 
universal end, yet it is conscious of no such end, and with all its 
contortions it merely shifts from particular to particular, Tlie 
capricious man is, therefore, tlie plaything of eircuinstances and 
*of the passing whims which they suggest. In his emptiness of 
substantial interests, he makes himself the slave of chance. 

Thus, caprice contradicts itself’, and takes from the ego it seems 
to exalt, the very characteristic whieh must be the ground of 
;any opposition between tlie self as universal and the particular 
inclinations. It is, in fact, always a merely particular will, an 
inconsistent willing of this at one time and that at another* 
and we can understand its possibility, as opposed to a mere 
animal obedience to impulse, only if we regard it as the first 
imperfect form in which the universality of the self manifests 
itself as opposed to the particularity of the impulses, Caprice, 
we may say, is blindly seeking the universality of law ; and 
^ this is often shown in practice by the fact that the capricious 
man tires of his “ iinchartered freedom,'' and throws himself at 
the feet of an outward authority that he may escape from him- 
self. He learns by the self-contradiction of his life that mtr 
das Qesctz IcmoTh mis die Frciheit geben ; but, as he has not yet 
learnt to know himself as universal, the law which frees him 
fx’om himself only enslaves him to another. The absolute 
, fixity of external law and inviolable custom is the natural refuge 
of the wilful man from his own wilfulness. The breaking of 
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wilfuliiess by a despotism, the subjection of a lawless caprice to 
capricious and arbitrary law, is the first *step towards morality,— 
i,e,j towards an obedience to law which is freedom, an obedience 
of the rational subject to the law which as rational he lays 
down for himself. 

first Now, it is just sucli a consciousness of freedom wdiich is ex- 
iii^SorLw. pressed in the Stoic and Kantian philosophies, a consciousness 
that man is tree as he obeys the law of his own being, and no 
other law. Such philosophies, however, coxtld arise only after 
a long process of social development, in which individuals were 
gradually disciplined or moralised by subjection to the outward 
• law of society; -while, on the other hand, that outward law was- 
gradually made less capricious and unfair by the reaction of the 
individuals subjected to it. The Stoic set the inward against 
the outward law : but it -was only because the outward law had 
become to a considerable extent the expression of reason that 
the idea of an inward law was suggested to him. For his revolt 
was not against a capricious despotism, but against the com- 
paratively rational order of the Greek or Eoman State. It is- 
not the faults of a bad, but of a good state of things that are felfr 
most keenly ; for it is the latter alone that bring with them a 
standard of excellence by which they are condemned. The re- 
lative equality of Eonian justice thus awoke a consciousness, 
that the source of all authority over man is in the reason within 
him, which is at once the maker and the destroyer tf all outward 
S firstap^'S natural that when it had 

oppoStlon to once aiusen, this first consciousness of reason as self-legislative 
' should rapidly become one-sided and abstract ; in other words, 
that it should become a consciousness not of the outward law 
the inward, but of the. inward law as opposed to the outward. : 
Hence, in this new form , of the consciousness of freedom there 
seemed to be a revival of the idea of vself-will as opposed to any 
other will. The difference was that the self-will was no longer'., 
caprice, for it was no more the baie '' I " that was willed, but . , ■ 
the 'H" as universal reason. The individual was viewed as, inde- 
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pendent of all that is without liim, only because his consciousness 
of himself was one with his consciousness of an absolute law or 
principle, to which all things and beings, even himself as 
regards all his particular powers and tendencies, were vSiib** 
jected. Thus, the Stoic idea of freedom seems at first to 
be removed coelo from caprice. It has, however, a 
■point in common wdth caprice, in so far as it separates the 
consciousness of self from the consciousness of the object, and 
therefore necessarily empties the former of all its positive con- 
tents. Its universal law is so opposed to all particulars that it 
cannot become a principle of order among them. On this point 
we need not dwell, as the merits and defects of this jrbstract 
idea of morality, especially in Kant’s expression of it, have been, 
so fully considered in the last chapter. We have seen that he 
was not able, after all his efforts, to correct its fatal flaw, or to ^ 
discover any essential relation between the universal law and the 
particular matter of desire to wdiich it is opposed. Hence, the 
law, which, as a law of freedom, is bound up with the con- 
sciousness of self, remains for him an empty word, a universal 
which has no particular contents, a will which wills nothing.*'’ 
Kant, indeed, tries to supply this defect by symbolising the 
moral laws as laws of nature : but this, as we shall sec, makes 
it necessary for Iiiin to think of the moral life as n^progress^m ad- 
infinitum towards an impossible end, an end which is fixed as 
impossible by the abstract opposition of the moral and the 
natural with which he started. Further (what is of more im- 
portance in relation to the subject of the present chapter) 
Kant’s view of freedom, though it seems to remove some of the 
; difficulties of the q^uestioii by showing that there is a motive 
which reason can derive from itself, yet in the end forces him 
to postulate something very like that Liberty . of indifference which 
he explicitly rejects. For if, like Kant, we represent the will 
, , as owing subjection to the moral law, and yet, on the other hand, 

. as capable of being led away from it by passion, we are forced 
to think of an empty ego standing between the law and the 
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motives, and arbitrarily determining itself in one way or 
another. 

The only way in which we can clear up the difficulties of 


Sally satis, the subj ect is, by showing that the consciousness of freedom 
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to abstract law, can be regarded only as antici|)ative of a truth 
which is adequately expressed in neither. For, in both these 
forms, freedom is claimed for the self in virtue of an abstrac- 
tion from the particular content of consciousness ; and the 
particular content must, therefore, be regarded as absolutely 
annulled; for, if not, we should be obliged to treat it as exter- 
nally limiting and determining the self. It is, however, because 
the self is potentially more than is ’rej)resented in either of those 
imperfect forms that truth can be ascribed to them. Both 

of these ideas of freedom, in fact, bring together the elements of 
that idea in a way that involves an imperfect statement of the 
universEil, as well as the particular, side of it. Both, therefore, 
give rise to an antinomy or dilemma, in which the alternatives 
are : — on the one hand, the fatal determination of the will by the 
feelings and passions of the particular subjectivity ; on the other 
hand, the negation of such determination, which can mean only 
the liberty of indifference^ not merely 

that the self-conscious will of the individual, in virtue of its 
universality, opposes itself to the particular desires and their 
objects, but also that this universality can only be conceived as 
the principle of unity in the particular, and as, therefore, bring- 
ing, with every step in the deyelopnient of the consciousness of 
it, a new determination of the particulars, we get beyond from 
the alternative of a freedom which is empty, and a determina- 
; tion which is necessary and external, (both of which alternatives 

would be equally f^l to the moral consciousness). For, from 
this j)oint of view,, we perceive that all the moments by which 
the consciousness^ of self is determined, are really its own . 
I-;;- moments; though in its imperfect development they are neces- 
sarily presented as external to it and to each other. In other 
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words, this apparent externality is itself one of the phases 
through which it iniist pass in virtue of the law of its own 
development, — though it is a phase which has its value only as 
a moment of transition. 

But it is the truth only which is the index of itself and of 
tlie error it corrects.” It is only from the highest point of view, true mS! 
or in reference to its own cooipleted development, that the un- 
developed consciousness becomes intelligible, or receives a 
relative justification. It is only when we get beyond the 
abstract antagonism of the universal to the particular will, only 
when we reach the idea of a kingdom of ends in which the 
particular nature of each becomes the means to the realisation 
of the one luiiversal principle or end which inspires all, that 
we can understand the relative value of this and all other im- 
perfect conceptions of the moral life. We can do justice to the 
truth contained in the inadequate, and in themselves contra- 
dictory, forms of the consciousness of freedom, only when we 
regard them as stages in the development of a higher idea of it. 

For it must be acknowledged that, if there liad been nothing 
latent in these forms beyond that which was explicitly present to 
consciousness, there woxikl have been an absolute contradiction 
between the different elements contained in them. Equally in 
the idea of freedom as caprice, and in the idea of freedom as 
obedience to the moral law, the consciousness of the will as 
containing its . own motive is combined with the consciousness 
of the will as having a particular content. But in neither do 
we discover the unity that holds these two opposite factors 
together. But from the point of view which we have now 
reached, we are able to see that the self -contr adiction of the ? 
eoiisciousness of freedom in those earlier stages of its develop- 
ment, is the very means by which it is developed to a form in 
which the contradiction disappears. We are enabled, in fact, 
to regard them as necessary, because the elements of that 
consciousness must be divided, and even opposed to each other, 
before they can be truly and conchmwdy united. 
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^ rjIHEEE are two aspects of KanPs moral theory which have 
thomoraiiaw. directly discussed, though they have been 

referred to, viz., (1) the way in which the feelings of the »subjeot 
are determined by the moral idea, and, (2) the nature of the 
Chief Good as at once the ideal or end which is set before us by 
our rational nature, and the ultimate reality from which all else 
that is real derives its existence. The former of these topics 
will be treated in this chapter, the latter in the chapter 
following. 

Enigmatical j already referred to ICant*s distinction between 

produSdf^^ motives which ai*e based upon feelings of pleasure and pain 
and which, therefore, are dependent on the action of objects on 
our sensibility, and motives which are derived'froni our con- 
sciousness of ourselves as rational subjects. The consciousness 
of the moral law is at the same time a consciousness of 
freedom, because it forces us to abstract from all the motives 
of desire, and to regard ourselves as capable of determination 
by the unconditioned imperative of duty, without aiiy regard 
to the circumstances of our individual life, or to the particular > 
nature of the feelings of pleasure and pain which are excited 
thereby. It thus produces a negatim effect on our sensibility 
' 1 ^ — a feeling which is like pain ^ because it comes into collision 

^ Kant (E. VIII, 197 ; H. V. 77) says that it is ** a feeling which may he 
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with the imniecliate inoveineiit of natural desire in us. When 
we stand face to fece with the raoral law, we cannot feel that 
we have any value or merit in ourselves apart from it. Our 
natural vanity or inclination to be satisfied with ourselves is 
absolutely set aside and extinguished. And the sell-love 
which would lead us to make our own happiness our end is, 
though not extinguished, yet limited to coiiditions of agreement 
with the law. On the other hand, this negative effect of the 
law is not final; for, whenever we lay aside our vanity, and 
submit our self-love to such limitation by the law, whenever 
we reverently bow before the law and accept its censure, 
we find that “ what humiliates us on the sensuous side, on the 
intellectual side elevates us.’’ ^ For the law is a law arising 
out of our own ratioiial nature; it is a law wdiieh we im- 
pose upon ourselves as self-conscious or rational heings. 
Keverence for such a law throws us down in order to raise us 
up : if it makes ''our morlal nature tremble like a guilty thing 
surprised ” before the awful legislation of reason, it enables us 
at the same time to feel that our mortal nature is not our 
inmost self. When we identify ourselves with the very law' 
that humiliates us, we find that it gains such power of attrac- 
tion, that " we can never satisfy ourselves with gazing upon it.” 

The soul believes itself to be exalted, just in the measure in 
which it recognises the elevation of the holy law above itself 
and the frailty of its own nature.” - 

Hence, we cannot class this feeling of reverence either with a pleasure 

called pain,” and (R. VIII. 255 ; H. V. 123) that it is “ scarcely an analogon 
of pleasure ” ; but even this latter phrase, and still more, tlie whole account of 
the way in which the feeling is produced, shows that he conceives it as a 
pleasure reached i'hron(j?i> a satisfaction of the higher nature reached 

through the negation of the lower, but still a satisfaction, Kant shrinks 
from calling it pleasure, only because he confines that word to the imme- 
diate satisfaction of the original impulses. He does not recognise that these 
impulses, as they appear in a self-conscious being, have Eilready ceased to 
be mere appetites ; or in other -words, have been reconstituted through the 
negation of their immediate natural form ; though, of course, this process has 
not itself been conscious, as it is in the ease of the moral feeling, 

. 1 R. Vni. 204 : H, V. 83. " R. VIIL 203 ; H, V. 82 . 
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pleasure simply or with pain simply. We might best describe 
, it as a positive feeling reached through negation ; for the moral 

law, while it makes us abstract from our own nature as sensu- 
ous beings, — as particular objects like other particular objects in 
the world we know, — at the same time makes us feel that we 
can determine ourselves by our universal nature as rational 
subjects. Eeverence, in short, is the appearance of the moral 
consciousness in the region of sensuous feeling, in which it must 
appear if it is to realise itself in finite beings like us. “ Eever- 
eiice before the law is not a motive to morality, it is morality 
itself viewed subjectively as a motive; for our pure practical 
reason, by setting aside all the claims of self-love that conflict 
with itself, procures for the law, to which alone it leaves any 
influence, an absolute authority.”^ It is, so to speak, the 
Word made flesh,” reason speaking the language of feeling, a 
language which it necessarily must speak in every finite or 
sensitive being. 

riw possibility Eeverence is a feeling which is felt primarily for the law 

:Of 'iievorence' ■ , . ■ 

forpersona. itself, and secoiidarily for persons who are believed to have 
realised it in themselves. Such persons we are obliged to 
reverence : our spirit bows before them, whether we bow our 
heads or no,” But, as we can never know even in our 
own case, much less in the case of others, how far any act 
is done purely from a regard to duty, so there never can 
. be, strictly speaking, any empirical proof of the • possibility 
of realising the moral law. '' In moral action imitation has no 
place.” It is because his life awakes a consciousness of the '' 
true archetype, the moral law which is bound up with our 
consciousness of ourselves, that even ''the Holy One of the 
Gospels ” ^ can be set before us as an example ; and the text, 

" Why callest thou me good ? There is no one good but 
God,” may be cited as reminding ns of this. The ultimate 

, ■ appeal is always to the lawv within, and it is through com 

Ibrinity to it alone that any person can claim pur respect, i 

E. yiiLsix 
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Hence, it is the sole cleterininant of the end for which we 
should act. 

Eevereiice at once repels us from, and identifies us with, 
that towards which it is felt. And it is the essential 
characteristic of the Kantian view of morals that it carries us 
as far as reverence, but no farther. Kant denies the rational 
possibilitj of the love that casts out fear. If anaii tries to rise 
above reverence, he will, Kant thinks, ineidtably fall beneath it. 
For he could change reverence into love only by substituting 
an object to which he is atfcracted by desire, and in seeking 
which he, is, therefore, externally determined by an object, for 
that law which springs out of his own being and in obedience 
to which, alone he can be free. The characteristic grade 
of moral life at which man (and so far as we can see eveiy 
rational ci'oature) stands is that of reverence for the moral law. 
The temper of mind which ought to bind him to obey it 
is a sense of duty, and not a spontaneous impulse such as 
might lead one to undertake a task to which he had no call of 
obligation. The highest moral state in which he can maintain 
himself is virtnc, i.e.y a goodness which continually maintains 
itself in effort and conflict ; and not holiness, which would 
involve the attainment of perfect purity of mind and wall. It 
is nothing but moral fanaticism and an exaltation of vanity, that 
we are likely to j)rodnce, when we urge men to do certain acts 
because they are “noble,” “lofty,” and “magnanimous.” For 
by such exhortations we set aside the plain motive of duty, i.e., 
of reverence for tlie law, wdiose yoke (though in a sense easy, 
as it is laid on us by reason itself) is one to which we are not 
merely permitted, but obliged, however unwillingly, to submit 
ourselves, and in submitting to which, therefore, we have to 
humble ourselves and give up all claims of merit. The harm 
of acting on such principles is that it does not satisfy the sjnrif, 
of the law, which demands an inward temper of obedience and 
not a mere outward conformity of action ; and that it substi- 
tutes the pathological motives of sympathy or self-love for the 
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moral motive which lies in the law itself. More than this, it 
gives rise to a windy, extravagant and fantastic habit of mind, 
in which we "'lay the flattering nnction to our souls" as 
though we were in possession of a ^ spontaneous goodness which 
needs neither spur nor rein, and forget our duty in the vain 
idea of our merit. It may, indeed, be allowable to speak 
of actions of others which have cost great personal sacrifices, as 
noble or grand, though we must so speak only if we have good 
reason to believe that such actions have been done entirely 
from regard to duty and not from mere impulses of the heart. 
But, if we set up such actions as models for imitation, we must 
be careful to lay the whole weight on the motive of reverence 
for the law, which alone constitutes genuine moral feeling, 
rox so only will the holy and earnest prescription of duty keep 
us from deluding ourselves with pathological impulses which 
are, at best, analogous to moral principles, and from pluming 
ourselves on our own merits. ... If fanaticism, in the 
most general sense of the word, is the endeavour, made on ex- 
press principle, to transcend the limits of human reason, moral 
fanaticism may be defined as the effort to transcend the limits 
which pure practical reason sets to humanity, when it com- 
mands that the subjective motives of moral action should 
be found nowhere but in the law itself, and that the habit 
of mind shown in our maxims should be one of pure reverence 
for the law." ^ On these principles, Kant rejects Stoicism 
as a form of moral fanaticism, and maintains that the Christian 
commandment to love God above all and our neighbour as our- 
selves, requires of unpractical but not pathological love. ''Love 
to God as inclination (pathological love) is impossible, for God 
is no object of sense ; and love to man, though possible, cannot 
be imperative ; for it is impossible to love another merely 
at command, lx, is, therefore, practical love that is meant 
in that kernel of all laws. To love God is gladly to obey his 
commands ; to love our neighbour is gladly to do all our 
Vm. 211; H. Y. 89. 
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duties to him. But the law that makes this our rule of action . 
cannot be a command to hare this temper of mind in act- , : 

ing, but only to strive after it: a command to do something ;■ 

gladly would be a contradiction/’ Just in so far as we do 
a thing with pleasure, no command is necessary. The 
Christian principle is, therefore, to be regarded as setting the 
true moral liabit of mind before us as an ideal of j^erfec- 
tion which can be attained by no created being; though it 
is the antitype to which we should endeavour to assmiilat(‘ 
ourselves in an uninteiTupted Ijiit endless progress.”^ 

It is easy to see that this view of the true moral attitude of How/ar ivant. 
mind is a consequence of Kant’s conception of the relation of 
the will to the desires. For, according to that conception, our Lf deSiVwftif 

° , the good will. 

desires are excited only by objects which affect our empirical 
subjectivity from witliout ; and, on the other hand, as conscious 
of a self, we are conscious of a universal principle which deter- 
mines us as pure subjects, and causes us to view ourselves as 
independent of all the action of other objects upon us. But 
just as we pass from the negative to the positive in our con- 
sciousness of ourselves, when we determine ounselves as not 
under the law of our members hiit under the law of our mind : 
so from the negative feeling produced in us in so far as we 
abstract from our sensitive individuality, we immediately pass 
into "the positive feeling arising from the consciousness of the 
identity of tire self with the princij)le that made such abstrac- 
tion possible. We have, therefore, a feeling which implies the 
negation of immediate feeling in view of the positive deter- 
mination of the will by the law. As, however, with Kant the 
law remains abstract, and so opposed to the matter which alone 
can realise or particularise it, so the feeling which arises from 
a consciousness of the law cannot become, in the full sense of 
the word, positive. In both cases Kant remains, as it were, 
fixed at the point where the negative turns to the positive, 
without being able to get beyond that point. Hence, he cannot 
1 R. VIII. 210 ; H. V. 87. 
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admit the possibility of a complete transformation of the natural 
desires which have been negated, in view of the positive prin- 
ciple which sets them aside. He believed, indeed, that in his 
principle of morals he had a principle of selection among the 
contents of the immediate desires. Hence, he supposed that 
desire might be brought into increasing conformity, though 
never into' perfect conformity, with duty. But, from his own 
point of view, both these steps are illogical. The contents of 
particular desires as such cannot be brought into unity with 
the universal principle of morality, so long as that principle is 
conceived in an abstract way. The 2 :)artieular cannot be 
directly identified with the universal, and therefore on this 
method it cannot be brought under it at all. Hence, there can 
be no gradual ]3rocess by which the content of desire is brought 
into harmony with the principle of morality. Thus, not one 
single step can logically be made in that transition from the 
negative to the j)Ositive which is implied in Kant’s view of 
reverence. On the other hand, if we do advance from the 


negative towards the positive, as Kant seeks to do in his 


successive interpretations of the moral principle, we cannot 
deny the possibility of a comjilete reconstitution of the par- 
ticular through the universal which in the first instance was 
opposed to it.^ 

The feeling of reverence of which Kant speaks, is a feeling 


Kant fixes 
moral feeling’ 

. at. what is - 

merely a point i It may be said that, for Kant, tlie gradual transformation of desire by 
* which it is made conformable to the law, is merely the way in which we 




represent moral advance. But Kant, when he speaks of ‘-complete , 
conformity of our whole temper of mind {der Gednmingen) to the moral la%v, 
as the highest condition of the Chief Good,’’ (R. Will. 261 ; H. V. 146) and 
when he asserts the necessity of an endless progress to realise it, owing to 
the fact that desire as such always recalcitrates against the law of reason, puts 
us in a similar difhculty to that which we have already met with in the case of 
freedom. Are we to say that the noumenal is the reality, and that the pheno- 
menal is merely an appearance ? In that case the jjrocess towards assimilation 
of the lower to the higher nature can have no meaning ? Or, are we to admit 
the reality of that jjrocess and of the relation of the two forms of the con- 
sciousness of ourselves which it involves ? Then, we cannot take passion as 
standing in that asymptotic relation to the mdral law, which makes the 
ad infinitum necessary. , ' ‘ \ . 
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appropriate to one particular stage in our moral life, tlie stage 
in which the division of the natural and the spiritual is most 
marked, and in which, therefore, the consciousness of fiiiitude 
and imperfection prevails so far as to throw into the back- 
ground the consciousness that the law which condemns us is 
our own law, the law which we enact for ourselves. Yet, 
though thus thrown into the background, the consciousness 
that that before which we bow is not an alien principle must 
still he present to us, otherwise reverence would sink iiitcj 
slavish fear. What we condemn in ourselves, moreover, 
must he essentially related to that in view of which we con- 
demn it, else the condemnation itself would bo impossible. To 
bring it, with Kant, so far into relation witli the law that it is 
condemned thereby, yet not so far that it can be assimilated 
thereto, or to leave such a dualism between the two terms that 
the attempt to unite them gives rise to a irroijressiis ad ivfinit'wm, 
is illogical. If we go so far, we must go further, and recognise 
an ultimate unity between the natural and the spiritual, in 
spite of the antagonism into which they are brought at this 
stage of our moral experience. 

We may perhaps express the toith^^ 0 the matter thus, uu 
Kant’s reverence is a positive feeling reached througJi negation ; 
hence for him it stands in direct contrast to the immediately tSSoieH, 
positive tendencies of nature. But are there any such positive 
tendencies possible to a self-conscious beiz^g ? To ask this is 
to ask a question which we have already answered in tlie 
negative, viz., the question whether there are any api)0tites or 
instincts in man which are not changed by self-consciousness. 

If there were such appetites, indeed, they could not be referred 
to the self in any sense that would make the man responsible 
for them. They would be, to use Kant’s own example, like 
the tendency which we have to yawn when we see others 
yawning. They would be tendencies which we observe in 
their working in our sensuous nature, but which we do not 
regard as expres>sing anything of our mind or will But if this 
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be true, and if even our simplest appetites, in so far as we 
attribute them to the self at all,^ are determined by self- 
consciousness, so that in yielding to them, we seek to satisfy or 
realise ourselves, it follows that the gratification of such appe^ 
tites cannot be abstractly opposed to the realisation of the self. 
It is true that till the consciousness of the universality of the 
self is developed, the union of the idea of the self as an end 
with the idea of the object of a particular passion, may take a 
form which conceals in it a contradiction. The satisfaction of 
the self may be sought in the particular object of a particular 
passion, in such a way as to exclude due regard to other 
elements of our life. But one particular object as such cannot 
be the good in which the self in the universality of its na,ture can 
find its realisation. Hence, the negation of the desire for the 
particular object, taken by itself as a mere particular, has 
already begun, as soon as the desire appears as an element in 
the life of a self-conscious being, as soon as the object of desire 
is set before him as an end, so that in Kant’s language it 
becomes a '' maxim ” of his will to seek it. The very intro- 
duction of the particular object as an element into self-con- 
sciousness — and it must* be so introduced if represented as 
an end for me — ^involves that it is subjected to a kind of 
unconscious criticism, in which it is compared with the idea 
of good. This criticism manifests itself in a partial or com- 
plete dissatisfaction with the xiarticular object when it has 
been attained. Of course, such a sense of the disparateness of 
the particular and the universal, showing itself merely in a* 
dissatisfaction with the former, is unable to understand 
itself ; for, as yet, the two have not been discriminated, 
and no conception of the Good as different from particular, 
objects has yet been formed. It may show itself, therefore, only 
in the tendency to pass from particular to particular in search ' 
of something which is never found anywhere. But the true 
relation of particular and universal is not to be discovei’ed of 

^ As we must do in regarding them as even x)ossxble motives. 
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established till they have first been distinctly separated and 
even opposed to each other. Such a separation, liowever, is 
realised even in the earliest forms of social morality, in which 
the selfishness of desire is curbed by relation to the claims of 
the community in which the individual is a member, and 
natural egoism is brought under the control of what may be 
called a natural altruism, Por in such a community, even if ii 
be of the most elementary form, even if it be confined to the 
simplest domestic or tribal ties, there is a beginning of that 
separation .of the natural from, and its subordination to, the 
spiritual, of which the highest moral life can be nothing more 
than the development. Thus the objects of particular desires 
cease to be taken as immediately identical with the {xood, 
and a kind of conscience makes it^s appearance which recognises 
them as good only when they further, or at least do not hinder, 
the general life of the community. It was Kant's weakness 
that he did not recognise the moral sentiment, except in the 
form of reverence before an abstract and pui'ely inward law.’ 
But the law is reverenced as an outward command or divinely 
imposed custom, long before men become conscious of it as an 
inward principle. And even before any consciousness of distinct 
law, the moral sentiment appears as a sense of shame or rever- 
ence for each other in those who are members of the same 

^ It may be said that Kant had not to do with the way in which the moral 
consciousness ha% been developed, but only with what it is when developed. 
But this only makes necessary a change of the form of the objection stated above. 
We may in a special, sense distinguish the onoral from the et.lmal consciousness, 
{.e., if we confine the word * moral ^ to that reflective consciousness, which separ- 
ates the inward from the outward law. In this sense a man becomes moral only 
when he is conscious of being a law and an end to himself. But the error 
of such a subjective view (which is philosophically represented by the Stoic and 
Kantian philosophers), is just that it separates the inward froan, and opposes it 
to, the outward law, and does not recognise that the former is simply the 
refiexion of the latter into itself. In this sense we may say that the defect of the 
Kantian Ethics is just that he separates Morality from Ethios^ the conscious- 
ness of a universal law involved in the consciousness of self, from the consciousness 
of a social law that binds men to each other. This latter idea appears only in 
the shape of the conception of a possible kingdom of ends, which is not of 
course conceived as actually realised or realising itself in the social life of man, 
though it may be typified as an ideal society. 
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societ 7 . In this sense we find a frequent appeal made to what 
we may call the moral sentiment in Homer, though it is the 
moral sentiment in a simple naturalistic form and with scarcely 
any element of reflexion. “ Be men, my friends,” says the Greek 
leader as he rallies his troops, “and have reverence (or shame) 
before each other in the fiercest of the fight.” The feeling which 
the Greeks termed alSdog may be said ultimately to resolve it- 
self into that reverence of man’s lower before his higher nature, 
which Kant analyses. But at first it takes the form of a shame 
before others, wherein the feeling, for which men expect to find 
the sympathy of their fellows in the same society, asserts , itself 
as higher than any individual impulse. In such shame we have 
moral principle masking itself in the guise of natural feeling : or 
we might say, we have in it an ethical but not yet a moral feeling. 
The advance of reflexion is shown in Plato, who takes it as a 
reverence for the laws which hold society together. It is, as he 
defines it, “that ever-present awe which springs out of the habit 
of obeying the laws, an awe to which the good man is a willing 
servant, and from wliich the meaner sort of men are apt to 
emancipate themselves.”^ With Plato, however, the conception 
that it is the laws of an actual society, which constitute the true 
object of reverence is already disappearing. The philosopher 
has already withdrawn from the politics of the world, that he 
may model his life according to the laws of the ideal State, and 
it is to the laws of that State that his homage is ^-directed. But 
this State exists, like the Kantian kingdom ot ends, in thonght 
only, and, like that Idngdom, it cannot be found realised in the 
Haw it outward world. In other words, in Plato we already find the 
abstract uw. beginning of that division of natural from spiritual, the outer 
from the inner law, which finds its completed expression in 
Kant, when he reduces moral feeling to a sense of reverence be- 
fore the inner law of reason, as apart from any actual state or 
society. In Plato it was a first indication of that disruption of , 
\ the ethical harmony of man’s life, which marked the close of 

^Laws, 099, 
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Greek history and which led to the rise of tlie individualistic 
theories of the Epicureans and Stoics. In Kant, the last heir of 
the subjective spirit of Protestantism, with whom that spirit is 
already beginning to turn against itself, the same conception 
reappears, though already on the way to transform itself into a 
higher conception. Yet with him, in spite of his idea of a king- 
dom of ends, reverence before the abstract law is still treated as 
the essential and necessary form of moral sentiment. And, in a 
sense, we may admit that it is a ymcssary form of such feeling 
thougli only as characteristic of a special stage in our moral 
development; for desire and duty, as has already been said, 
must be put in absolute contrast, before their reiiiiiou can take 
its highest form. But to make it the permanent or essential 
form of moral feeling is a mistake. For it is only a,s the ab- 
stract universal is kept abstract, and prevented from turning 
into a positive principle of unity in the particulars from which 
it is distinguished, that reverence and awe, the shrinking of the 
flesh before tlie spirit, the fear that is not cast out by love, can 
remain the characteristic note of moral feeling. The importance 
of a philosophy which takes such a view of the moral life lies 
in this, that, by x^urifying the universal of all elements of the 
particular, it for the first time makes it possible to show the 
true relation of the j)articular to the universal. For it is only 
as thus separated that the universal and the iDarticular can 
show that dialectical movement by which they pass into each 
other. So long as the moral princixfle manifested itself only as 
the principle of union in a particular domestic or national 
society, the natural and the moral, tlie x^articular impulses and 
the universal law of reason, were necessarily confused together, 
and reverence for the social order was not yet the reverence of 
man for that which makes him man, but partly a reverence for 
that which distinguishes some men from others. But, when the 
. individual, conscious of himself as universal reason, breaks away 
from the control of all special domestic or national societies and 
,, transfers his reverence from their law to the law that he finds 
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witliiii liiiASGlf, li6 is on tlio W9.y to n consciousnoss of tli6 tiuo 
spiritual society or “kingdom of ends” in which all men are 
members. .A.nd in so far as the consciousness that leason is 'iti 
itself social is developed, the negative aspect of morals begins to 
pass into the positive, and awe before the law into the con- 
sciousness of unity with it, as a law which not only ought to be 
realised within us, but which is realising and necessarily must 
realise itself in the whole progressive movement of human 
history. 



CHAPTEE V. 


THE SUMMUM. BON DM. 

JT is characteristic of Kant's way of philosopliisiiig that hegin- 
iiing with the diialistic opposition of the phenomenal and 
the noumenah of necessity and freedom, of happiness and virtue, 
he seeks to reconcile them as it were at a higher level, which, 
however, is in one sense lower, as it is the level of faith and not 
of knowledge. The logical principle implied in this rnovement 
of tliought is that a truth or reality which wm reach by abstrac- 
tion, is defined in relation to tliat from which we abstract ; and 
that it must he conceived as limited by that in relation to wliieli 
it is defined, unless in some way it can be seen to reproduce out 
of itself the element excluded. Thus, if we say that the truth 
or reality of that which is accidental is the substance, and that 
the accidents as such are illusory existences wliile the substance 
alone is real, the ohjoction immediately presents itself that the 
substance receives its character by opposition to the accidents 
abstracted from, and must, therefore, be conceived as dividing 
existence with them, or, if not, it must itself disappear along 
with the accidents which it negates. In this way freedoiii, 
which was in the first instance defined by Kant merely as tlui 
negation of the necessity of nature, has to be represented hy 
him, not merely as blank self-determination but as a sell- 
determination which determine^ also the necessity of nature. 

Otherwise, the negation of the necessity of nature would 
VOL. II. T 
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directly carry with itself the negation of a freedom which 
was defined only in opposition to it. 

This dialectical movement is not itself present to Kant's 
tho cSS^Good Liind ; but it governs him in the development of his system; 

and forces him, we might say almost against the grain, to 
retrace the steps whereby he had first separated the spiritual 
from the natural world. It forces him, in spite of his concep- 
tion of the moral law as a merely formal requirement of 
universality (springing out of the judgment of self-identity, the 
‘"I am I" by which the self determines itself as one with itself 
in opposition to all that is objective), to typify the realisation 
of the moral law by a natural system which in alT its par- 
ticularity is governed by that law, to give synthetic meaning 
to the merely formal principle in reference to that very nature 
to which it, as a law of freedom, was opposed. In like mapner, 
after having declared that moral action is not action with a 
view to liappmess,“Or, what (according to him) is the same 
thing, to the realisation of any object as such, — but that the end 
of moral action is already achieved in the subjective determina- 
tion of tlie will, Kant is driven by the necessity of his thougiit, 
to allow that there is a kind of reference to the objective 
realisation of the good which must be included in the motives, 
and that tliQ Summmm must conceived as involving 

not only moral virtue but also happiness. 

‘"The conception of that W’’hich is highest involves an am- 
biguity, which may occasion unnecessary controversy if it is not 
attended to ; for the highest may mean that which is cKe/ 
{s'lLioremum) or that which is complete {consimnmcdiim). In the 
former sense it is applied to a condition which is itself iincon- 
ditioned, i,e,, subordinated to no other condition {originanmn). 
In the latter sense it designates a whole which is not part of a 
greater whole of the same kind {perfectisswmtm). That wtm 
(as desert of happiness) is the highest condition of all that 
may appear to us desirable and so of all our efforts after 
happiness, and that, therefore, it is to be regarded as the chuf 
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Good, lias been already shown. But this does not involve that 
it is the whole and complete Good which rational ])eings of 
finite nature desire to obtain ; for to be the totality of Good, it 
would require to have happiness added to it. Fiirtlier, it would 
require this addition, not' merely in the piirtial eyes of an in- 
dividual who makes himself his own end, but even in the 
judgment of an inqiartial reason, wliieli must regurd all 
persons as ends in themselves. For that a creature should 
have the need of happiness, should be worthy of it, hut yet 
should not participate in it, cannot consist with the perfect 'will 
of an omnipotent rational being, if, even hypothetically, we sup- 
pose such a being to exisf^ In other words, iheSunimnin BcnimHy 
if it be taken as meaning the complete or jierfect Good, involves 
the combination of perfect goodness with perfect happiness — the 
former, however, being the condition to which the latter is 
attached. Further, in so far as man’s will is not virtuous 
by nature and necessity, but only capable of becoming so by an 
endless process, it follows that the SummifM Bonnvi, from this 
point of view, will be the distribution of liappiness in exact 
proportion to goodness. 

In dealing with this subject Kant discusses three (fuestions : Three 

questions to 

(1) What must he the nature of the connexion between virtue 
and hajrpiiiess supposing such a connexion to be established ? 

(2) What are the conditions on which such a connexion is 
dependent, and what grounds have we for asserting that these 
conditions are actually fulfilled ? — with 'which, finally, is con- 
nected the cpiestion, (3) How far may the Sv/mmimii Bomm as 
such constitute or form a part of our motive of action ? 

As to the first question, Kant points out that there are only 
two ways in which the terms in question cun be connected — be'Lnwilctcd? 
analytically and synthetically. In other words, the idea of 
liappiness may be treated as containing, or as contained in, the 
idea of goodness, so that the one can be extracted from the 
other by simple analysis; or, failing this, one of the two terms 
_ „ lit. VIIL 246; H, y. 116. 
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may "be regarded as representing the cause to which the other 
is attached as effect. 

Now, Kant contends that the former solution must neces- 
sarily be rejected, as an attempt to identify conceptions which of 
all others are most disparate. It was the error both of the 
Stoics and of the Epicureans to say that virtue and happiness 
are the same thing, though each of the two schools started from 
a different term. The conception of virtue, according to the 
Epicureans, was already involved in the maxim of advancing 
e’s happiness ; while the feeling of happiness was already, 
according to the Stoics, contained in the consciousness of virtu- 
ous action. Such attempts to simplify the question as to the 
possibility of the highest Good, by the mere coalescence of ele- 
ments which are essentially disparate, can only be regarded as 
evasions of the problem. Eecognising, therefore, that a synthesis 
is necessary, we must ask which element is to be taken as the 
cause of the other. 

Now, at first sight, it seems impossible to connect virtue with 
happiness, either as its effect or as its cause. It is impossihle 
to take the desire of happiness as the cause of virtue ; for there 
is no moral character whatever in that desire. And it seems 
equally impossible to take virtue as the cause of happiness ; for, 
if I seek to, secure that conformity of circumstances to my 
wishes which is implied in happiness, my success will be pro- 
portioned, not to the moral state of iny will, but to my knowledge 
of the laws of nature, and my power of using its resources in 
accordance with these laws so as to fhrther my own ends.^ 
There is, at least, no necessary or direct connexion of the iatteip 
with the former. Here, therefore, we have an antinomy of 
practical reason, which arises whenever we try to think of the 
S'ummum Boium as actually realised. . It is an antinomy 
that can be solved, how'ever, by the same distinction between’ 
phenomena and noumena which enabled us, in the Criticjim of 
Pure Reason, to get over the antinomy between natural necessity ' 
thesis, that virtue is the necessary eonse- 
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quence of pleasure or Iiappiness, we iiiiist at once reject as 
absolutely false. But tlie that happiness is the 

necessary consecpience of virtue, we may eitlier accept or reject, 
according to the point of view we adopt. For, if we look 
nierely to the cormexion of events with each other as pheno- 
mena in the world of sense, we iiiiist recognise that tliere is no 
necessary connexion between the virtuous will, as manifesting 
itself in certain actions in tlie plienoinenal world, and happi- 
ness as a resulting state. But if we think of ourselves as non- 
mena in an intelligihlo world, and of the relation of our nounienal 
to our phenomenal existence, we can conceive tliat the virtuous 
will, if not immediately, yet mediately (througli an intelligible 
Author of nature) may he necessarily coin])ined with liappiness 
as an effect in the world of sense,” ^ tlioiigh this coml.anation 
would be cpiite accideiital if we looked to the world of sense 
alone. It appears, therefore, that the antinomy which arise.s 
when we try to connect virtue and happiness, (such a connexion 
being necessary for the realisation of the Surnwim, Boivtv^n, but 
not necessary according to natural laws,) ''is due to a confusion 
between the relations of phenomena to eacli otlier and th.o rela- 
tion of things in themselves to these phenomena.”^ 

Wlien we go on to ask wliat are the conditions ut>oii which can the 
we can conceive the Smminm Bomm, the union of virtue and 
happiness, to he realised, we are met witli a twofold difficidty : 
firsts as to the possibility of the realisation of perfect virtue in 
beings constituted as we are, and secondly, as to the coni].)i nation 
of happiness with virtue. As to the former of these difficulties, 
we have to observe that the moral imperative implies the 
possibility of perfectly realising virtue ; for a command to do 
what is impossible would be meaningless. On the other hand, 
as we are sensuous beings, it seems ecpially impossible that the 
law of reason should be our sole actuating motive, to the 
exclusion of all influences of desire* The difficulty can ])e 
solved only by the idea of a progrem^s acl infinitum-, in which a 
1 E. VIIL 252; H. V. 121. ^ E. VIII. 253 ; H. V. 121. 
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continual approximation is made to the conformity of our sensu- 
ous nature with the moral law. ''For a rational but finite 
being there is possible only a ^rogressiis ad infinitum from 
lower to higher grades of moral perfection.”^ But, nevertheless, 
from the divine point of view we can suppose this infinite series 
to he summed up. " The infinite Being, for whom the condition 
of time does not exist, sees in that which is for us an infinite 
series the summed up totality of conformity to the moral law ; 
and in one single intellectual intuition or perception of the 
whole existence of a rational being, he has present to him that 
holiness which his command inexorably requires, in order that 
any one consistently with divine justice should have a share in 
the highest Good.” But, as such an intellectuar intuition can 
never be communicated to any finite creature, what cori'esponds 
on our part to the divine knowledge can only be an assured 
hope of continued progress, based upon a firmly fixed habit of 
mind which has been the result of past faithfulness. ^ 

This solution of the difficulty is, in Kant's view, the only 
one which . can enable us to escape the dilemma between two 
opjDOsite alternatives equally fatal to the moral life. For, if we 
look to the impossibility of realising in this life the ideal of 
perfect holiness, we are tempted to admit a relaxation of the 
severity of the moral law, and to suppose that only so much is 
demanded by it as we are likely to attain in this life. If, on 
the other band, we maintain the law in the full severity of its 
demands, we are apt to be led into "theosophic dreams” of 
possible perfection, which contradict all that we know of our-v 
selves as ever falling short of these demands ; and to imagine 
that we are near attaining, or that we have attained, what must 
always be for us an unattainable ideal. 

Behind this rises the other difficulty which we have already 
pointed out. Supposing virtue to be more or less perfectly 
attained, how can we have any rational ground for thinking 
that happiness in due proportion must be united with it ? 

^ K. vm. 262 ; K. Y. 129, ^ B. VIII. 263 1 H, V. 129. 
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“ HapjHness is that state of a rational being in tlie world in 
which he finds everything in the whole of his existence onlered 
in conformity with his wish and wilL”^ But the motives of 
moral action, being derived entirely from the moral law, “ are 
quite irrespective of nature and its conformity with our wishes” ; 
nor is there '' in the moral law the slightest ground for a neces- 
sary connexion between morality and the proportionate liappiness 
of a being who belongs to the world as a part of it, and who is, 
therefore, dependent on it, and not by his will the cause of its 
being what it is.”^ On the other hand, if it is our duty to 
pursue the highest Good, it must be possible for it to be realised : 
and the condition of its realisation must be found, if not within 
then without, us. Hence, we must postulate the existence 
a Being who is quite distinct from nature, and at the same time 
the cause of it, and wdio contains in himself the ground of this 
realisation, ic., of the realisation of tlie combination of happi- 
ness with goodness.”^ How, this combination means " not 
merely the agreement of jiatiire with the law of the will of 
rational beings, but also its agreement with the consciousness 
that law itself, in so far as such beings place it before them- 
selves as the supreme motive of their will. . . . Hence, 

the highest Good is possible in the world, only in so fiir as there 
is assumed to be a highest cause of nature which has its caus- 
ality conformed to morality. Now, a being which is capable of 
acting according to the consciousness of laws is a mtional heing, 
and the causality of such a being according to this conscious- 
ness of laws is a wilL Hence, the supreme cause of nature, so 
far as it must be presupposed with a view to the highest Good, 
is a being who, through his intelligence and his will, is cause or 
author of nature, God, Hence, the postulate of the possi- 
bili,ty of the highest derwccl Good of the best of possible 
worlds) is at the same time the postulate of the highest original 
Good, ix., of the existence of God. Now, we saw that it was 
our duty to further the highest (derived) Good : hence* we are 
1 R. yill. 2m, ; H. Y, 130. ^ ^ YIH, 265 j H. Y. 130. « Id, 
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not merely permitted but compelled by a necessity whicli is 
bound up as a rec[uirement with the idea of duty, to presup- 
pose the possibility of this highest Good, which can be secured 
only under condition of the existence of God ; i.c., it is morally 
necessary to assume the existence of God/’’^ 
must^no^be^'' Other hand, it is to be observed that this moral 

ot't?e momr^ necessity is mhjective, i.e., it is a need or requirement of our 

law. , . ... . T 

moral consciousness, and not objective, ^,e., it is not itseli a 
duty. For there cannot be a duty to assume the existence of 
any thing or being,” 2 which can only be a matter of theoretic 
conviction, and not of practical obligation. Nor, again, can the 
assumption of the existence of God be made the basis of our 
obligation to obey the moral law, which necessarily is itself the 
only basis of obligation. The place of this assumption is deter- 
mined only by its necessity as involved in the possibility of the 
realisation of the Good which the moral law commands us to 
realise. It has, therefore, the value of an hypothesis necessary 
to explain the possibility of the existence of a certain object ; 
but, inasmuch as the object in question is one which is set 
before us by our own rational nature as that which should be 
attained, we may call it more appropriately '' a faith, and 
indeed a faith of reason.” 

icffcct of the This deduction enables us to see why the Greek schools were 

absence of this V 

Gi^ekeudcs. RRablo to solve tlio problem of the practical possilhlity of the 
highest Good. They tried to deal with it directl|^, and to treat 
the highest Good as realisable through the will of the finite 
moral subject, not seeing the necessity of the postulate of the 
existence of God. Hence, the Epicureans were led to lower 
their ideas of happiness to what is attainable by man through 
his own endeavours, and the Stoics to exclude from considera- 
tion any happiness which is separable from goodness. Christ- 
ianity, on the other hand, connects happiness with goodness by 
the idea of a ''Kingdom of God, in which nature and moral 
■ excellence are . united together in a harmony, which is not 

1 B. VIIL 265 j H. V. 130. B. VIII. 266 ; H. V. 131. 
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necessitated by the conception of either taken by itself, but 
-established by a holy Being, the Creator of all, wlio makes the 
highest derivative Good possible.”^ At the same time, the 
Christian principle of morals is ‘Amt theological, not the 
heteronomy, but the autonomy of pure practical reason ; for 
Christianity does not make the knowledge of God or of His 
will the ground of the law,’’ or place the motive to fulfil that 
law in any eonsectuences attached by the divine Being to 
obedience. On the contrary, it maintains the idea of duty, as 
the only true motive of action, and also the ground of our 
belief in God, jSTow, this gives us the true idea .of Eeligion ; 
for Eeligion is not obedience to a will that is foreign, and alien 
to our own, in view of certain sanctions which that will has 
attached to its arbitrary decrees : it is a coiiscionsness of oiir 
own will as one with the will of God, and hence as directed to 
an end which not only may, but must, be capable of realisa- 
= tion. 

We have, then, three postulates of practical reason, which lieLitionoftiie 

pu.stuiates to 

are closely related to the three Ideas of theoretical reason. 

Tliese Ideas reason in its theoretical use set before itself as 
problems to be solved; but it was unable to supply the 
solution. Thus, the attempt to prove theoretically the per- 
manence of the thinking subject led only to a paralogism; for 
it involved a confusion of the subject presupposed in all know- 
ledge of objects, and only in that point of view permanent, with 
an object known under the category of substance. But now, we 
. find that a faith of reason in the endless existence of the self- 
conscious subject is bound up witli the possibility of his ful- 
filling the moral law. Again, the attempt speculatively to 
determine the world as a system complete in itself landed us in 
an antinomy which we were able to escape only by the distinc- 
tion of the phenomenal from the intelligible world-— a distinc- 
tion which theoretic reason suggested, but which it could not 
verify. But now, the moral law forces us to think ourselves as 
1 R. vm. 270 ; H. V. 104. ^ ^ yixi, 270 1 H. V. 134, 
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free, and therefore as belonging to an intelligible world, which 
we are further obliged to treat as the reality of which the 
phenomenal world is the appearance. Lastly, the absolute 
Being was to theoretic reason a mere ideal which knowledge 
could not realise ; but now His existence is certified to us 
as the necessary condition of the possibility of the object of 
a will determined by the moral law. Thus, through prac- 
tical reason we gain a conviction of the reality of objects 
corresponding to the three Ideas of pure reason. We do not, 
indeed, acquire what is properly to be called knowledge of 
these objects. We only change the problematic conception of 
them into an assertion of their real existence : but as we are 
not able to bring any perception under such Ideas, so we are 
unable to make any synthetic judgment regarding the objects 
the existence of which we assert. With this limitation, how- 
ever, it is true that, in the sphere of practice, the Ideas which tO' 
theory were transcendent and without objects, become immanent 
and constitutive. For they contain the grounds of the possi- 
bility of realising the necessary object of practical mason 
(the highest Good), whereas theoretical reason finds in them 
merely regulative principles, which have their value in further- 
ing the exercise of the intelligence in experience, but not in 
enabling us to gain any certitude as to the existence of any 
object beyond exj^erience. When, however, by the moral 
consciousness we are once put in possession of this new’ certi- 
tude, reason as a speculative faculty comes in (though properly 
only to protect its practical use), and goes to work with these 
Ideas in a negative way, i.e., not to extend but to elucidate 
them ; and so to exclude, on the one hand, Anthropomorphism 
as the source of a superstition which pretends to enlarge our 
knowledge by a fictitious experience, and on the other hand. 
Fanaticism, which pretends to a similar enlargement of know- 
ledge not by experience, but by means of supersensuous intuition 
or feeling. For, both these equally are hindrances of the prac-' 
tical use of reason, and the exclusion of them may be regarded 
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as an extension of our knowledge in a practical point of 
viewd 

When these Ideas of Clod, of an intelligilde world, and of 
immortality, are determined by predicates wliich are taken from 
our own nature, we must regard this detcnninatiou neither as 
a sensiialising of these pure Ideas (Antliroponiorphisin), nor as 
a transcendent knowledge of supersensible objects ; for th(3 
predicates we use are only understanding and will, and, indeed, 
these regarded only in that relation to each other in wliich we 
are required by the moral law to regard them. All other 
psychological characteristics of our understanding and will, 
which we empirically observe in the exercise of those faculties 
(as, 6’.^., that our understanding is discursive and not intuitive, 
that our ideas follow each other in time, that our will is 
dependent for its satisfaction on the existence of its object, etc. 
— all characteristics, in short, which cannot be attributed to the 
understanding and will of the Supreme Being) we necessarily 
leave out of account. There remains, therefore, of all the con- 
ceptions through which we think of a pure intelligence only 
those which are necessary to the possibility of a moral law : in 
other words, we have a knowledge of God solely iTom a prac- 
tical point of view. If, on the other hand, we attempt to go 
beyond this, or to enlarge it to a theoretical knowledge of God, 
how must we think of Him ? We must attribute to Him an 
undei*staiidiiig which does not merely think but perceive, and a 
will which is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
satisfaction is not at all dependent, (not to mention such 
transcendental predicates as that His existence must have a 
quantity, a duration, which yet is not in time, though time 
is the sole means whereby we can represent existence as a 
quantity). How, of these attributes we can form no conception 
which can give us real knowledge of the object, or enable us 
theoretically to explain the existence of supersensuous beings, 
but only such a conception as is sufficient for practical piir- 
lE. VIIL 279 : H.V. 141. 
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poses.” ^ We are tlius obliged to content ourselves '' with the 
conception of a relation of understanding to will which the 
practical law determines a jpriori^ and to which the same prac^ 
tical law secures objective reality.” ^ This, however, is sufficient 
to enable us to determine God, as an allwise, allgood, all- 
powerful Being, and so to mediate a transition from the finite 
world to the infinite ; whereas theoretical reason, even if it 
could be permitted to ascend from the finite world to its first 
cause, could never authorise us to attribute to that cause more 
than is given in the effect. We postulate God as that which 
we require him to be, just as we postulate freedom and immor- 
tality; so that ''the righteous man may say: I loill that there 
should be a God ; I will that, though in this natural world, I 
should not be of it, but should also belong to a purely in- 
telligible world; finally, I vAll that my duration should be 
endless, I insist upon this, and will not let this conviction be 
taken from me.” ^ Yet this is not a case in which a mere 
subjective wish deludes us into the assumption of the existence 
of its object. It is the one case where the " I will that a 
thing shall be ” is equivalent to the assertion that “ it is.” '' It 
is the sole case in which my interest, because I have no right 
to surrender or limit it, inevitably determines my judgment.” ^ 
There is, tlierefore, no force in the criticism of Wizenmann, 
who compared this conviction to the dream, of a lover, who be- 
lieves in the objective reality of an idea of bdiiuty existing 
nowhere except in his own head. " I entirely concur with 
him in all cases where the feeling of want is due to mere in- 
clination or natural desire. Such a want cannot postulate the 
existence of the object wanted even for him who feels it; much 
less can it be the ground of a demand or postulate which is 
universal. In this case, however, we have a vjcmt of Eeason, 
springing not from the siibjective ground of our wishes, but from 
an ohfective motive of the will, which binds every rational being, 

•IR. VIIL 280; H. V. 143. ^ R, VIII. 282; H. V. 144. 
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and lienee authorises hixii a priori to presuppose the existence 
in nature of the conditions necessary for its satisfaction.” ^ 

In the above statement we have followed Xant very closely: 

■ yvhieh Kniit « 

•we have now to consider what must be said in the waj^ of "" 

.... Bmmn will be 

criticism. (•nticlsorl. 

In the first place, then, we have to observe that Kant's 
doctrine of the Brnn/mam Bommii marlvs the farthest point which 
lie reaches in a positive determination of the moral life, the 
farthest jioint to which he conceives himself entitled to go 
consistently with the conceptio of its jirineiple witli 

which he starts. Here, therefore, we are called upon especially 
to press the question which we have had so often, to consider, 
viz., whether consistently with Kant's starting point he is 
entitled to go so far as he does, and whetheiy if he goes so far, 
he is not logically obliged to go fiirther. 

Ill this point of view, it is important to observe how he ^l^‘<ds 
with the question of the connexion of virtue and happiness. 

To him there are only two alternatives : either that happiness 
and goodness should be so related that by logical analysis of the 
one we can at once find the other ; o-r that they should he com- 
bined by an external syntliesis as two things \Yhicli are not 
essentially connected, but which are brought together by means 
of some third thing that mediates between them. In other 
wx)rcls, he jints before us the alternatives of a movement of 
thouglit by external synthesis and a movement by bare iden- 
tity. Kow, if has been part of our general criticism of Kaut 
to maintain that this opposition involves a separation of two 
j)]iases of thought which cannot logically he >separated : that, 
in fact, thought is always synthetic, but never purely external 
ill its synthesis. And here, as elsewhere, we can show that 
Kant himself is pointing towards the very, principle by which 
the defects of his philosophy may he corrected, and even 
be said to have been the discoverer of that principle. For, as in 
the theoretical sphere, the identity of thought, though conceived 
1 E. VIIL 290 II. V. 149. 
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as purely analytic, yet showed itself as a principle of unity 
in the manifold of sense, and ultimately as the source of an 
ideal of knowledge not realised in experience ; so here, in the 
practical sphere, the moral law, though represented as formal 
and subjective, becomes the source of an idea of objective Good, 
the realisation of which involves the synthetic unity of goodness 
and happiness. What Eant at first put as it were on one sidcj 
thus over-reaches, and brings under it, the side opposed to it ; 
and what he at first regarded as an external synthesis, which, 
therefore, requires a tertium quid to make it possible, is now 
seen to need nothing for its mediation except that which can 
be derived from 'one of the elements to be connected. Of 
course, the endeavour to extract this view from Kant is em- 
barrassed by the fixity of the distinctions with which he at 
first started. But it is no less true that he has practically 
.surrendered the merely formal and analytic conception of the 
law, when he makes it a ground for the assertion of an objec- 
tive Good, which not only must be capable of realisation, but 
even, we may say, must already be realised. 


ThG progrmMS 
ad mji'/iitmi 


Kant, as we have seen, takes a double view of the 


Sonum; as the chief Good which is realised in the determination 


of will even if it should px’oduce no outward result, or as the 
‘■perfect Good which includes such a result. This distinction 
forces him to deal with the problem of the realisation of the 
good in two ways. In the former sense, the ino'!fal conscious- 
ness is supposed directly and immediately to carry with it the 
possibility of its realisation in the inner experience of the in- 
dividual, i.e., of the comj)lete harmonising of the feelings and 
; desires of the empirical subject with it. And this realisation 

' ■ of the moral Good in the individual, because of the inherent 

opposition of the two terms brought together, can be conceived 
to be attained only by d^progrcssus ad infinitum. On the other 
, hand, in relation to the combination of happiness in due 

proportion with goodness, the moral principle enables us to 
: r ; , , . postulate not only the possible but the actual realisation of the 
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end ; but, because here we have to go beyond tlie self-deteruiina- 
tion of the individual, it enables us to make this postulate only 
indirectly, by means of the idea of GTod, 

IsTow, these two postulates illustrate two different, but equally fallacy 
imperfect, methods of solving the diffiGiilties caused by dualisin, 
the ad infinitum and the Bmis m madmm. Of the 

former idea we may remark that it is the very negation of that 
attainment of the moral end which it is regarded as expressing. 

If passion, as passion, is essentially at variance with the law of 
reason, so that ^procjrmsus ad infinUum requires to be resorted 
to as the only way of realising the latter in the former, that 
means that the realisatM^^ can never be attained ; for 
time IB not enough for an impossible task. Ih.it it means ^ 
that the task cannot even he begun ; for not a single step can 
be taken towards the reconciliation of absolute opposites. If, 
on tbe other hand, there is no such essential opposition, the 
liTorjresBus ad infinitum is unnecessary, Nor does it help to 
say, with Eant, that God sees the infinite series as a unity, and 
that for Him, therefore, endless progress is eciuivalent to the 
attainment of the end. For this is at once to assert and to 
deny the conditions of time ; it is to say not only that what for 
God is eternity is for ns endless time, hut that in an actual ex- 
perience we have to traverse that time in order to realise the 
moral law in ourselves. But this would involve both that time 
is, and that ibis not a mere form of our perception. For if it 
is such a mere form, then wliat Kant should say is that, though 
we can represent the realisation of morality in ourselves only as 
an endless progress, yet, for G-od, Le,, in reality, it is (eternally) 
realised in everyone who wills its realisation. But, if we put 
it in this way immortality ceases to be a postulate of reason, 
except as the way in which we are obliged to represent some- ^ 

thing which we cannot properly think, viz., the eternal realisa- tuo postulate ' 
tion of goodness in the will of the rational being who determines solve 

. ■■ difficulty, 

himself according to the law of reason. Snothw''™ ■ 


The other postulate entangles us in equal difficulties : for 
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while; according to Kant, the realisation of the moi*al law is 
completely attained in the character of a rational being whose 
will is directed to its fulfilment; without reference to the 
attainment of any external result^ and hence without happinesS; 
it is yet conceived as desert of happiness. And from this 
arises a necessity for a God. as a deiis ex macliina, to realise 
the combination of the two terms, virtue and happiness, which 
are indifferent to each other,- — a combination which, therefore,, 
must be merely external. Here again we seem to be between 
the horns of a dilemma ; for, if the Good as the end whicli 
moral action is to realise, lies merely in the inner act of will, 
then all that is necessary for its realisation is that the indi- 
vidual should act virtuously and ha.ve a character confirmed in 
virtue, and not that he should also attain a corresponding 
happiness. If, on the other hand, the realisation of the Good 
is to be taken as involving the jiroduction of an outward order 
of. things in which happiness goes with goodness, then the 
principle that obligation implies possibility, or that ‘"I can 
because I ought,” seems to involve that the individual by his 
will can produce such an order, and not merely that he has a 
right to postulate God as a power that produces it.^ What 

iln the Critique of Pure Reason 809; B. 837) Kant says:'— ‘‘In 
thinking of an intelligible world, of the moral world, in which we abstract 
from all the hindrances to morality, it is allowable for ns to regard as necessaiy 
the systematic combination of happiness in dne proportion with goodness. 
For in such a world, freedom, as x^artly impelled and partly restrained by the 
moral law, would of itself be the cause of universal haj^piness ; and therefore 
rational beings, under the guidance of such princixjles, would themselves he the 
authors of their own permanent happiness, and at the same time of that of 
others. But thi.s system of self -rewarding morality is only an Idea, the realisa- 
tion of which is dependent on every one doing what he ought to do, Ac., on all 
the actions of rational beings being so performed, as if they sx)rang from one ' 
supreme will, which comprehended in itself or under itself all private wills. 
As, however, the obligation of the moral law continues binding upon every one 
in every use of his freedom, even though others do not conform to that law, it 
is obvious that neither the nature of things in this world, nor the causality of 
the actions themselves and their relation to morality, can determine in what 
relation the consequences of these actions will stand to haijpiness. If, there- 
fore, we take our stand upon mere nature, it is impossible rationally to estab- 
lish a necessary connexion between the hope of happiness and the persistent 
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Kant’s postulate really iiivolvcs, however, is that the moral 
consciousness has a '' Primacy ” over the theoretical conscious- 
ness, in a higher sense tlian he admits. For, as was shown in 
a former chapter, the moral consciousness is the couvsciousness 
of the self for which all ol)jects are, as containing in itself a 
principle for the determination of itself as an object, and of 
other objects through itself. And this means that it is a con- 
sciousness of God, the pins of all existence, the imity to which 
all things and beings are referred, as revealed in the conscious- 
ness of self. For, if all objects are referred to the self, tlien in 
the self-conscious being the world of objects may be said to 
come to self-consciousness. Hence, such a being iiecessarily 
regards its own objective existence, in distinction from other 
forms of such existence, as an organ by which the one principle 
of life, which is working in all things and beings, conies to 
expression. In so far, therefore, as man is determined by the 
law of his own being, he is not determined by a merely sub- 
jective pilnciple, which otlier things and beings may resist on 
equal terms, in virtue of tlie subjective principle of their 
existence. Eatlier, he is determined by a principle of freedom, 

endeavour to make ourselves wortliy of it. We can cherish such a hope based 
on such a foundation, only if we i^rcsuppose that a highest Eeason, which rules 
according to moral laws, is at the same time the cause of nature/* 

There are two things which prevent Kant from admitting that moral action 
can realise the complete good : first, the division between the kingdom of 
nature and the kingdom of freedom ; and, secondly, the isolation of each 
rational being in his moral life from all his fello^vs. The former, even if all 
men were morally good, would prevent iiim from concluding that all men must 
necessarily be happy. But, if this difficulty were got over, and it were allowed 
that universal goodness Avould lead to the establishment of a system in which 
happiness was joined with goodness in perfect proportion, the latter would still 
hinder him from conceiving the establishment of such a system as within the 
reach of the individual ; for it would hinder him from admitting that there is 
any necessary connexion between the goodness of one individual and that of 
otlier individuals. Thus, even if the difficulty arising from the dualistic oi)po- 
sition of the phenomenal and the noumenal worlds were removed, still the 
Individualism of Kant %vould not allow him to entertain any conception of the 
Good as realised in a systematic or organic way In the life of man. As we have 
already seen, Kant wants the idea of the mciat nature of morality, or brings it 
ill only in the form of conception of a pombh kingdom of ends/* 
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wMch underlies all the necessity of nature, and which, there- 
fore, nature cannot resist. Man is a microcosm, in which the 
world first shows its meaning or returns to its principle ; and, 
therefore, the world is to he regarded only as the means which 
that principle has prepared for the manifestation of itself. The 
world cannot resist him if he is true to himself; for, in being 
true to himself, he is true to it. This is the secret of the 
religious certitude, the absolute faith in which the moral con- 
sciousness culminates. It is the consciousness that that which 
“ ought to be ” rests on a deeper “ is,” than that which “ ought 
not to be.” The faith in the infinite power of goodness is a faith 
which springs up in the mind of the good man naturally and 
spontaneously ; because it is simply an intuitive anticipation of 
the truth that in the moral self-consciousness an ideal is 
revealed, which is not only owr ideal but the principle to 
which the reahty of our own and of all existence must be 
referred. 

ttcfpoffaritf Kant’s two postulates of immortality and God can, therefore, 
be regarded as valid, only if we take them as pohiting to a kind 
on^OTttitoiS of synthetic unity between the two terms opposed which he is 

ratlieifthaTion 

thatwiiich iiQYQx able fully to admit or to state, because to do so he would 
need to have cast himself loose from his dualistie starting point. 
The first postulate takes its peculiar form as ^ i^rogresBus ad 
mJimUim from the abstract way in which the passions are 
conceived, as elements united with our consciousness of self 
and yet not determined by it. But on the defectiveness of 
this view enough has already been said. Kant speaks as if in 
man the natural movement of impulse still remained what it is* 
in a being not self-conscious. He holds, indeed, tliat in such 
; a subject it is further characterised by distinction from the law 

of the self, but that otherwise it remains a mere indiflerent. . 
material which is determined as bad or good according as it is, , 

' ' ■ ’ . or is not, subsumed under the moral law. But, as we have 
' : ' seen, an impulse cannot become my impulse, and therefore can- 
, , not accxuire any moral character, unless it takes the form of what 
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Aristotle called that is, of desire or will of the Good as 

an end with which the self is identified : and if it has taken this 
form, its particular matter cannot be essentially incapable of 
assimilation, and even of perfect assimilation, by the self. For 
if the will, as a will for the realisation of the self, is present in 
all the particular desires, the opposition of passion and reason 
must be explained as a merely relative opposition which arises 
at a particular stage in the development of the moral con- 
sciousness. Even at such a stage, it never actually takes the 
abstract form which it is has in the Stoical and Kantian 
theories.^ The moral life, therefore, can never have the form 
of a movement towards an external end, such that all the 
previous stages of it should have value only in reference to 
that end. Even the life of an animal cannot be conceived in 
that way, as Kant himself showed ; ^ for it is a continual 
self-production or self-reproduction, and therefore a continual 
realisation, as well as a means to the further realisation, of 
itself as an end. Hence, it has at every stage a reference 
to what is past and what is future: it may even he said 
in every stage to contain the f)ast and be pregnant with the 
future, and therefore to have a value which is not measured by 
time. Still less can we separate any end attained in human 
life from the jorocess of its attainment and the possibility of 
further progress. Yet, although the value of one stage in 
our life cannot l)e estimated apart from its relation to the 
other stages, the particular stage must not, on this account, 
be regarded as merely making a contribution to an aggregate 
which is valuable only as “ summed iip ” in a whole, or a 
step to an end which is outside of the process towards the 
attainment of it. On the contrary, just throwjh this relation to 
the whole, it is in a sense complete in itself. The throb of re- 
ligious emotion in the humblest breast has, as Hegel has said, 
nothing less than an infinite value ; because it is, and in so far 
as it is the gathering up into one consciousness of the whole 
^ See above, p. 238 - In the Critique of Judgment 
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meaning of lifeV^ The moral force which at supreme moments 
of life seems sometiiiies to give a man the command of himself, 
of others, and of circumstances, needs nothing to be added to it 
to give it a supreme ethical value ; for it is the concentrated 
expression of that principle which alone gives value to any- 
thing, If, however, we have a right to sav that, though that 
principle is bound up with our very consciousness of self, yet 
no time can fully exhaust or realise all that is contained in it ; 
and if, further, we are entitled to base on this an argument for 
immortality—becaiise '' man is immortal till his work is done,” 
and it never can be done, — we must shape this argument in 
a way which is the very reverse of Kant’s. We must not 
infer that wo shall live for ever because there is an irreduc- 
ible surd in the passions, which, it will take endless time to 
eliminate ; but because the principle of morality is universal 
and therefore contains in it an exhanstless spring of life. 
Kant conceives the moral end as the goal of a perfect harmony 
of desire and duty, which cannot be attained, because its attain- 
ment would be the union of elements which he defines at the 
outset as essentially different, and the difference of which 
constitutes our finitude : so that tlie end, if attained, would be 
the annihilation of finitude and humanity. But, while it is 
impossible to anniliilate the difference of the particular from 
the universal, because each disappears with the disap].)earance 
of its distinction from the other, it is, owing to- that very rela- 
tion, true that the attainment of any goal of the moral life is at 
once an end and a new beginning. Tlie Scripture metaphor of 
a well of water springing up to everlasting life ” is nearer to 
the truth than any conception of the moral ideal as a goal to 
be attained, and in the attainment of which we should find a 
final satisfaction. And the faith of immortality which arises 
in connexion with the moral life must be a consciousness of- 
tlie infinite possibilities that are contained in the very principle 
of tliat life as it is already present in the moral subject, and 
UlegeVs mrZ’e, IX, 46: : ' 
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not/ as Kant makes it, a feeling of the defect that separates us 
from the attainment of the moral ideal. Kant, in fact, attri- 
butes the belief in immortality to exactly that aspect or 
element of the moral life to which it cannot be attached, — to 
the consciousness of our weakness and imperfection in face of 
the demands of the moral law ; and not to the consciousness 
of a principle withinus, which reaches beyond all such weak- 
ness and imperfection and is the earnest, and even in a sense 
the realisation, of triumph over it. But, if it is only in the 
consciousness of a power with which we as self-conscious beings 
are identified, and which in us as well as without us is working 
towards the absolute Good, that we can find a valid basis for 
the belief in immortality, we have at the same time to remem- 
ber that such a consciousness is primarily rather a consciousness 
of what we have already attained, than of what lies before us. 

To connect the idea of iminoz’tality with the consciousness that 
we have attained, still more with the consciousness that we 
cannot attain, that which yet is our end, is to treat the reason 
for unbelief as if it were the reason for belief.^ 

The criticism of Kant’s view of the Bmimum Bommi, in the in supporting 

the postulate 

second of the two senses xHiich he distinguishes, cannot be com- oxtenL^fics 
pleted till w-e have considered the attempt which he makes tOcfe^Sti^a 
mediate between religion and inorality, in his treatise on to God simply 

' ' .■ ■■ as moral. ; 

Religion loiihin the Bounds of mere Reason, Here we need only beings, 
observe that God is brought in only to mediate the connexion 
of happiness with goodness, and not to explain the development 
•of goodness itself. If such a view be taken, it is difficult to 
regard religion as other than an external and somewhat precari- 

doubt, it miglit fairly be said, that what Kant rests upon is the belief 
that we must be able to attain, and that the fact that we cannot attain is not 
the basis of our belief in immortality, but merely limits it to the form of a 
jprogrmmH ad infinitum. But, if we look at it in this way, we must rather say 
that it i^ because we are limited to the forms of sense in representing anything 
to ourselves, that we are obliged to represent the realisation of morality as 
such a And thus the belief in immortality will be reduced to a ■ : ^ 

faith in something which we can represent only as immortality, but which is 
not adequately or truly so represented. 
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ous support to morality. At any rate, religion cannot in consis- 
tency with this view be regarded as the essential spring of man's 
inner life ; for, in that life, man is conceived to be alone with 
himself and the moral law, to the exclusion of all extraneous 
influence even of God. To admit religion into the primary 
place would, as Kant thinks, be to mix a dubious alloy with 
man’s moral life, which must be one of pure self-determination. 
In one place ^ Kant discusses the consistency of man’s relation 
to God as his Creator with his freedom as a moral agent ; and 
argues that God cannot be viewed as the Creator of phe- 
nomena, but only of things in themselves, and that he cannot, 
therefore, be supposed to cause the actions of men as phe- 
nomena in the world of sense. This answer is so far ad- 
missible as it rejects the application of the category of cause 
to the relation of God, as Creator, to His creatures. But 
with the exclusion of this category as expressing the relation 
in question Kant stops ; nor does he attempt to trace any 
positive relation between the consciousness of God and the 
consciousness of self as under the moral law. God, therefore, 
appears only as the executor of that law, who connects rewards 
or punishments with obedience or disobedience to it. But, as 
has been already indicated, the consciousness of the possibility 
of the realisation of the law, whether within or without us, 
cannot exist except in so far as we discern that all that appears 
to resist our moral life is necessarily subordinated to it, because 
we are rational beings in a world, which in its ultimate reality 
must be regarded as the manifestation of reason. Such a con-^ 
sciousness might find its appropriate expression in Kant’s “ I 
can because ought.” 




But morality 
is 'directly oou- 
nected^with 
. '■'•Iv religion, nn- 
• • : less the former 
■'* be reduced to 
the pursuit of 
/” an Ideal, 

wBioh has no 
■ liecessary 
' , reality. 


So cigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ^ Thou must/ 

The youth replies, ‘I can/’* 

But this “ I can because I ought ” must be taken as involv- 
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ing a negation of the resistance without as well as within us, 
which reduces it to something phenomenal/* i.e., to some- 
thing which exists only as a factor in that very life which 
it seems to oppose. It is the expression of the consciousness 
that morality is the nature of things/* the ultimate reality 
even of sense and matter. And this, on the other side, means 
that the consciousness of self involves the consciousness of God. 

The consciousness of right is the consciousness of might, in so 
far as it is the consciousness of unity with the absolute prin- 
ciple, to which all things are to be referred, even those that 
seem to resist it; and in this %dew, it matters not whether 
the hindrances to the realisation of the good are outward or 
inward : they exist only to be overcome. Or, looking at the 
matter from another side, they are hindrances only in so far as 
the princij)le, which they resist, is taken in too abstract a way, 
and has not yet developed its full meaning. At the same time, 
we are to observe that the consciousness of the universality of 
the principle, and hence of its being capable of overcoming all 
resistance, and turning all resistance into a means of its own 
manifestation, is not dependent on the full development of its 
meaning. It is thus only that we can explain how the religious 
should arise out of the moral consciousness, i,e., that the con- 
sciousness of the moral ideal as at the same time the absolute 
reality, should exist even when the moral ideal is itself very 
imperfectly developed. That '' the Eational is the Real,*’ that 
the practical consciousness which sets before us the good as that 
which ought to be, is at the same time a manifestation of that 
which is, is a conviction which may be felt in its utmost 
strength while as yet our ideas of what is rational and good 
are far from adequate: just as we may be able to see that 
existence is necessarily existence for a self, while yet we are 
unable to work out in detail an idealistic view of the world, in what 

'■ ■ "it 'CarL'foa ■ ■■'■■■■- 

Hence, we can justify the power of religious faith over the admitted timt 
minds of men, under the most imperfect forms of religion. tawie/ge of 

Kant draws a wide distinction between faith and know- 
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ledge ; for faith in his view is essentiallj a consciousness, the 
•object of which is present to us as a general idea that does 
not admit of being particularised, or represented as a fact under 
conditions of space and time. ISTow, there is a sense in which 
we can accept this distinction, and a sense in which we cannot. 
We cannot treat this ultimate universal as if it were one par- 
ticular among all the other particulars which it conditions. 
We cannot, therefore, have it for our object at all, if we take 
objects in the way in which science takes them, as external to 
each other and indifferent to the self for which they are ; for 
it is just with the correction of this abstract way of looking at 
things that the ultimate universal comes into view as presixp- 
posed in the particulars. But again, when the universal prin- 
ciple is thus brought into view, it appears as a principle, which 
not only qualifies and determines the particulars known, but 
reaches beyond them, and makes us regard them as elements 
in a system which they imperfectly represent to us. Hence, our 
knowledge of the universal, and of the particulars in relation to 
it, is always accompanied by a conseiousness of defect, which 
we may express by saying that it is the object of a rational 
■faith and not of knowledge. But we need not interpret this 
as Kant does, as if faith were less than knowledge. If we con- 
fine the name of knowledge to our consciousness of objects as 
X^articulars, and of their relations as in time and space, without 
reference to the conscious subject for which they are, such a 
faith is more than such knowledge. But, in so far as this faith 
has for its object a principle which, though x)resent in all the ^ 
particulars, is not exhausted by them ; and in so far as that prin- 
ciple enables lis, as it were, to describe the outline of a circle 
within which all things must fall, but which for us is filled up 
only to a limited extent, we are obliged to admit that it cannot 
be verified, as a definite scientific law can be verified. Bor .. 
a scientific law is a hypothetical judgment, in wliich we abstract 
from all but definite conditions ; whereas the xninoiple of which . 
w’^e are speaking is a universal princij^le, in asserting which. we 
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do not abstract from anything. In expressing the faith of 
reason, we are laying down propositions as to the totality of 
things, and this we can do only in so far as we apprehend in 
its universality the principle to which that totality is related. 

Now, the moral consciousness sets before us as the motive of 
action the realisation of a kingdom of ends— a world in har- 
mony with the priiicijDle of self-consciousness. But that 
realisation would be an impossibility, if the world in which 
this kingdom is to be realised, were not already determined as 
phenomenal, in the sense of not having an existence which is 
independent of the principle of self-consciousness. Out of the 
combination of these two thoughts we get the idea that the 
moral consciousness sets before us, as an end to be realised in 
the world, that very principle through which the world exists. 
But, in opposition to that principle, the world can be regarded 
onlyas a phenomenal appearance, andean, therefore, be conceived 
only as making such resistance as is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the principle which is resisted. The faith that the moral 
ideal will be realised is thus one with the faith in it as the abso- 
lute reality. It ought to be realised, because it own be realised, 
•and even because, in a sense, it is realised already, at least for 
one who can discern the deepest meaning of the facts before him. 
In this last movement of Idealism, however, Kant refuses to fol- 
low it ; for, by him, the antagonism of universal and particular 
is stated in such a way as to involve, not merely that in otir 
particular experience there is never a final realisation of the 
universal, but in the sense that in it there cannot be a realisa- 
tion of the universal at all, ue,, not merely that there is a 
continually reproduced opposition between the. universal and 
the particular in which it realises itself, but that the universal 
is a principle to which the particulars are externally referred, 
to which, therefore, they can never become adequate — ^if it is 
even allowable for us to regard them as an inadequate realisation 
of it. Now, this gulf is fixed between the universal and the 
particular by Kant’s imperfect view of the universal, which for 
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Mm has no contents. Yet; even while he so conceived it, he 
was obliged by the very nature of the universal to postulate 
the possibility of transcending the division he had made ; for 
the uiiiversal would not be universal, if it did not transcend its 
own distinction from the particular. He is obliged, in other 
words, to find room for the universality of the principle, in 
spite of the fact that he had conceived it in a way which does 
not correspond to its character as universal. But, if we take 
from his theory the idea of an irreconcilable opposition of 
particular and universal, and substitute for it the conception of 
the universal as synthetic, no objection can be taken to the 
definition of the religions consciousness as a faith of reason ; the 
Summum Bonum is never realised as a matter of sight, just 
because it always is realising itself. It is an object, we may 
say, not of sight, but of msight, and therefore of faith. 
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APPLIED ETHICS: THE PRIKCIPLE>S OF JDKISPBUDENCE. 

rjlHE application of the moral idea to the legal and ethical 

relations of meii^ is for Kant encompassed with many 
difficnlties, owing to the abstract way in which those principles 
are conceived by him. Yet it is at the same time a test of his 
intellectual sincerity and comprehensive insight, which force 
him to make room at any cost for the facts of the moral life, and 
to advance to what is really a new point of view, in order to 
find principles that will embrace and explain them. In no 
part of Kant's work, therefore, can we more manifestly see at 
once the defects of his professed theory, that is, of the theory 
with which he starts, and the aiiticipative insight by which he 
already suggests a theory better than his own. 

We have already seen how it was that Kant was led to fix 
and deepen the antagonism between nature and spirit, and how tSrSnd^ 
at the same time, he was forced, almost in spite of himself, to 
point to their reconciliation as the necessary terminus ad queni 
both of man's life and of the life of the world. The absolute 
antagonism of spirit to nature seemed to him inevitable ; because 
the subject becomes conscious of itself only in opposition to 
the object, and because the judgment of self-consciousness is 
an analytic judgment, in direct contrast with the synthetic 
judgments of knowledge. Hence, even in the theoretic con- 
sciousness, the actuality of knowledge is asymptotically related 
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to the ideal suggested by self- consciousness, and experience 
vainly reaches after a completeness which, from its essential 
conditions, it cannot attain. In the practical consciousness 
the parts are inverted : self-consciousness becomes prior to the 
consciousness of objects, and the ideal which it brings with it 
takes the place of the absolute reality to which the phenomenal 
must in some way accommodate itself. The moral law is, 
therefore, conceived as j)ointing, not to an 'Zif^zattainable ideal, 
but to that which can be, and so, in a sense, to that which 
must be, because it ought to be. We find, indeed, that we 
cannot schematise or represent as realised in the phenomenal 
that which the law forces us to think as realised, but this in- 
adequacy, while it reduces our belief in the realisation of the 
law into the form of a postulate, does not make it less certain. 
A faith of reason is not knowledge, but in a sense it is some- 
thing more; for knowledge is of phenomena, while the faith 
though inadequate in form, yet grasps the noumenon or abso- 
lute reality. We know only the shadows of our cave, but in 
the light of the moral law we see, though as it were in distant 
outline, the real nature of the world and of ourselves. 
tK^'i48tuiates Thus, by means of his Postulates, Kant, as it were, over- 
thSlSion? reaches and reconciles the antagonism, which, as he stated it 
at first, seemed to be irreconcilable. The law, which by its 
abstractness had been emptied of meaning, was re-filled by the 
use of the phenomenal world (under a law of nature identical 
with the moral law) as a type of its realisation ; and the two 
postulates of immortality and God were brought in to make 
- ' . intelligible the subordination of passion to reason within, 

, _ , and of nature to spirit without. Thus, within us, the moral 

law at first presents itself as the negative or opposite of passion, 
KV and so as competing with passion for the rule of our lives., 

which it can secure only as it drives out passion. Yet, on the 
.other hand, that law has no contents except through the 
; passion, to which it opposes itself, and it can be realised only^ 


‘ if it absolutely subjugates passion and turns it into an instru- 
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ment of its own manifestation. Caught between these two 
opposite tendencies of thought, Kant escapes absolute self- 
contradicfcion by placing the law in the foreground with its 
abstract command, which we obey with the conviction that its 
realisation is possible, though this realisation can be represented 
by us only as an infinite series of approximations to an un- 
attainable end. Again, when we look without us, the law forces 
us to abstract from all objects of desire, and hence from 
happiness as an end; and no connexion can be traced between 
the conformity of the individual in his desires and feelings to 
the moral law, and the conformity of the outer conditions of 
life with these desires and feelings ; between goodness and 
happiness. Yet, inasmuch as the consciousness of self, (from 
which the moral law has its origin,) is, after all, the conscious- 
ness of the principle of unity to which the objective world is 
referred, the conformity of our actions to the moral law Trmd 
be at the same time their conformity to the law of the 
universe, and the unity of man himself in his self-deter- 
mination micsi be at the same time the harmony of the world 
with his desires. The consciousness, therefore, that the moral 
law is an absolute law that binds us as noumena carries with 
it the sense that all things “ work together for good to those 
that obey it ; and the postulate of God (the almighty Law-giver 
who binds happiness to goodness) is, for Kant, the necessary 
form of the Gonviction that the ideal, which appears at fi.rst as 
negative relatively to that which is phenomenally real, is, after ’ 
all, the reality of which the phenomenal is only the appear- 
ance. 

In applied Ethics, upon which we are now entering, the now form of 

, ... the difficulty 

same difficulties appear in a slightly different shape. 
moral law is not merely the object of a theoretical conscious- 
ness, whether of knowledge or of faith. The consciousness of 
it is not merely the knowledge or belief that something is 
realised or realisable, but a consciousness that we are iinpera- ' . 

tively called upon, that “ necessity is laid upon us,” to realise 
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If!]; ^ it. We must seek to mould, and we must be able to mould, 

the nature witbin us and the nature without us into conformity 
'tIJ' ' ■' with the law of reason; and the postulates of immortality and 

’ of God come in only in the second place, to assure us of the 

jllr . , direct possibility of the former, and the indirect possibility of 

;||k the latter. How, then, are we to conceive of the process in 

|||- ' which inner and outer nature are made the means of the realisa- 

I tion of man’s moral life ? 

Iir ^obiemsof ^ self-conscious subject, and yet a particular object 

i ! ' ^ Ir the world ; and the problem of his life is to determine himself 

t. i as a particular object in all his relations to other subjects who, 

I'l;, like himself, are particular objects; and also, so far as may be, 
to determine them in their relations to him, in conformity with 
' the universal law of reason, which springs from their common 

' : nature as subjects. We may add, as a subordinate point, that 

it is his duty to determine the outward world in such a way 
as to make it the fitting medium of the relations of self-con- 
, ' . scions beings to each other, in conformity with the law that 

; \ , binds them all as rational or self-conscious. In short, man has 

to conform his particular to his universal nature; and this in- 
'll' , - . ' ‘ volves the double task of establishing within himself a harmony 

; i! ' of the particular desires to reason, and of conforming his rela" 

: . tions as one individual with other individuals, to the same 

'kj reason regarded as a principle of social unity. Or, more simply, 

; he has to bring himself as an animal into harmony with himself 

. as a rational being, and in doing so he has to work out, so far 

I k ' as lies in him, the harmony of ail beings and things with each 

[ ' other under the j>rmcipie of reason. Ivant expresses this by "" 

' ' saying that man is j)resented to himself in two ways, in otctcQ^ 

!;/ •' ' ‘ and inner sense, and that his acts, therefore, have a twofold 

i ;;;> A aspect, as external manifestations of his will, and as deterinina- 

■: ^^7 motives. In the former aspect, he is - . 

i ’■ brought into relation to outward things and to other beings 

! .;V' ' • • himself, while in the latter he is, at least primarily, alone . 
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Law, in the latter by Morals, Not, indeed, that morality 
excludes the consideration of actions as outward facts, but it 
views them in relation to their motives, with which law does 
not concern itself. In truth, here as always inner sense implies 
outer sense ; for it is only a reflexion by which we go beyond 
the immediate consideration of the action to consider its motive. 

Hence, morality presupposes law; though it is also true that, 
in another point of view, it is prior to , law, in so far as it dis- 
closes the principle on which law rests. In beginning with 
Jurisprudence and proceeding to Morals, Kant is, therefore, 
proceeding from the abstract to the concrete, (though it is true 
that his abstract way of opposing outer and inner, as if they 
were two independent forms of experience, is apt to hide this 
from us, and may be said sometimes even to have hid it from 
himself). We are able to consider acts as external expressions 
of the will of rational beings, and to determine when they are 
conformable to reason, without asking any question as to the 
motives of these acts ; but the opposite abstraction of motives 
from the acts they determine is illegitimate and misleading. 

Hence, the application of the moral principle properly begins 
with or the doctrine of Law. 

Now, the doctrine of Law, as has already been indicated, mw us a 

eorrelfUive ^ 

presupposes the existence of conscious or rational subjects as of rlg^tfand^^ 
particular beings in an outward world. As existing in such a 
world, our actg are not mere determinations of ourselves, but 
may affect the outer existence of others, who are also self- 
conscious beings. Hence, in our action we are limited by the 
moral law which calls upon us to treat all self-conscious beings 
as ends, and never merely as means. Out of this law, as 
applied to beings existing in one outward world, there arises a ■ . 

seeming contradiction. For, as such beings, self-conscious 
subjects have a particular existence which is limited by the 
particular existence of others ; while, as being each of them an 
end in himself, they are not capable of being so limited. 

Hence, the great problem of Jurisprudence is to keep self- 
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comcioiis beings from collision with each other, to secure that 
each should exercise his freedom in a way that is consistent 
with the freedom of all the others, who are equally to be re- 
garded as ends in themselves. And this, again, is impossible 
unless the self-conscious being ly Ms oivn action imposes 
upon himself the limit as regards others, which he is required 
to respect. For the freedom of a subject disapjoears, if he is 
limited by <any one but himself. The possibility of such self- 
limitation becomes visible, when we consider that for the 
rational being to act in conformity with his nature is for him 
to act on a maxim which he at the same time thinks as- 
universal law, and therefore as a law which binds himself as- 
well as others. If, therefore, his act is such as to establish any 
special relation of others to himself, it must at the same time* 
establish an identical relation of himself to others. If it is a 
claim of right against them, it must be at the same time a 
vindication of right in them as against him. For at every step, 
the rational being is legislating at once for himself and for all 
others, and his freedom belongs to him just on condition that 
he does so legislate. In this sense mcr das Gesetz hami tms die 
Freilieit gelmd' Our freedom is essentially self-limiting, as it 
is realised only in acts in which we give on the one side what- 
ever we take on the other ; and thus reciprocally determine our 
particular existence in relation to the existence of others, and 
their particular existence in relation to oiirselve.*?^. 

Svidinthc '' implies an obligation 

corresponding to it, has to do in the first place only with the 
external, and at the same time practical, relations of one person 
to another, in so far as their actions as facts can have influence 
(directly or indirectly) on each other. But, secondly, a right 
:>Jy . signifies the relation, not of the will of the one to the wishes of 
: ■ > another, and so to his mere wants, (as in acts of j)hiIantliropy . 

\y.-j ' or the opposite,) but only to his will Thirdly, in this recip- ' 

' 'v;, -., rocal relation of wills, what is taken into account is not the ' 

; / matter willed, Ic,, the end which each has in view in the object 
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which he wills, but only the foTm of the relation of 

wills, regarded as on both sides a relation of freedom; and 
the question is only whether the act of the one can be 
brought into union with the freedom of the other according to a 
universal law. Legal right is, therefore, just the whole com- 
pass of the conditions on which the independent will of the 
one can be united with the independent will of another accord- 
ing to a universal law of freedom/’ ^ 

. When it is said above that the great problem of law is “ to riie idea of a 

^ compulsion 

keep self-conscious beings in their acts froin coming into 
collision with each other,” and that such a collision is avoid- 
able so far only as their acts are in accordance with rules 
that can be universalised, it is implied that all acts of a self- 
conscious or rational subject which do not correspond with 
such rules— all acts in doing which he does not at the same 
time leave it open to all others to do the like— are self-contra- 
dictory, they are acts in which the agent is not in 
harmony with himself as a rational subject. 
which bring such subjects into collision with each other, 
because, being contradictory to the rational nature of the 
agents which they pretend to express, they are at variance 
also with the conditions on which these agents can live to- 
gether as free. From this it follows that it is in accord- 
ance with the law of freedom, that such acts should be 
restrained or annulled. Hence we get the idea of a com- 
pulsion which is not opposed to freedom, because it is the 
negation of a compulsion or violence done %ugo% freedom. 

'"*When a certain use of freedom is a hindrance to freedom 
according to universal laws, the comj)ulsion which is opposed 
to it, as the hindering of a hindrance to freedom, itself agrees 
with freedom according to universal laws.” ^ uodpoSbiuty 

^ How, in Jurisprudence, we are content if the action, as 

. 1 1 T T iillycoiinected, 

an outward fact, agrees with the law, and we do not ask thesoouied 

^ ' OQuitahle 'n'vjht 

whether the motire does so . or not ; and, in like manner, 

‘ ^ ex eluded from: 

R. IX. 32 ; H. YII. 27. ^ R. IX. 34 j H. VII. 28. Jurisprudence. 

VOL. 11. - X 
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if tlie act as an outward fact does not agree with the law, we 
are content that it should be outwardly annulled or counter- 
acted. It is, therefore, obvious that Jurisprudence, in the 
strict sense of the word, reaches so far as, and no farther than, 
the possibility of compulsion : or, in other words, that that 
alone is my right, in a strict legal sense, which it is possible 
rhat others should be compelled to respect ; and that that only 
is a wrong, in the strict legal sense, which can Ije annulled or 
done away with by an opposite act. '' A right, in the 
strict sense of the word, is therefore an altogether external 
thing. It is grounded, it is true, on tlie consciousness of 
the obligation of each one according to the law ; but in order 
to determine the will accordingly, legal right is not authorised 
to appeal to that consciousness as a motive, but must base 
itself firmly on the principle of the possibility of an external 
compulsion which is consistent with the freedom of every one 
according to universal laws. When, therefore, it is said, that 
a creditor has the right of exacting payment from his debtor, 
this does not mean that lie can put it to the conscience of 
the debtor that he ought to pay. It means that a compulsion 
to pay in such a case can be applied consistently with every 
one’s freedom; consistently, therefore, with the debtor’s own 
freedom, according to a universal external law. Eight and 
claim to ajoply compulsion are therefore the same thing.” ^ 
Hence, we can construct something like an priori intuition 
corresponding to the principle of universal freedom by the aid 
of the analogy of the law of the equality of action and reaction 
between bodies in motion, Le,, we can bring it before ourselves 
in intuitive presentment, as a law of - reciprocal cominilsion, 
which agree^s with every one’s freedom. We can thus repre- 
.sent a society of self-conscious individuals, who are also^ 
particular beings in space, as held apart from each other in in- 
dependence by a reciprocal compulsion, which, so to speak, 
annuls by reaction any compulsion which any one of them 
1 IX . IX. 5o ; H, YU. 29. 
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may exert upon another. This close association of claim to 
compel with right, in Kant’s view, excludes from the sphere of 
law two cases where the ideas are divorced; the case of 
what is called equitalU right, and the case of what is called the 
right of necessUg. An equitable right is a right which is not 
armed with a compulsory power, because the conditions are 
wanting which a judge would need in order to determine the 
amount and character of the satisfaction required. When the 
currency in which it is covenanted that a debt should be paid, 
has become depreciated in the interval between the covenant 
and the payment, the creditor may have an equitable claim to 
be reimbursed ; but it is impossible that a judge should enforce 
it, seeing the .creditor has got that for which he bargained, and 
nothing was said in the contract of such a contingency. Stem- 
may in this case be smnma injuria before the court oj‘ 
conscience, but it is an h pleaded before a 

court of Law. In what is called the “ right of necessity,” we 
have the converse of this. It is sometimes alleged that an 
individual has a right preserve his own life by sacrificing 
that of another, where one only can be saved, c,g., when two 
shipwrecked men are grasping at a plank which can support 
only one of them. But this is true only in the sense that the 
wrong thus done by the one to the other cannot he treated as 
a legal wrong, and that in this sense ''necessity has no law.” 
You cannot punish the individual for sacrificing the other’s 
life rather than his own, since your punishment could not 
outweigh the danger. But it is obvious that the act is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as guiltless; for the ''subjective im- 
possibility of punishment is not to be confused with an objee- 
tim agreement with the law.” ^ Here, therefore, we have an 
unpunishable wrong, a>s in the former case we had a right 
which is incapable of being asserteeb In both cases, the judge 
cannot have the conditions given him for decision in the case 
of the right which is in dispute, and, neither, therefore, can be 
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brought under the head of Jus in the strict sense of the 
word. 

What, then, is iinx^lied in Jurisprudence, in the strictest 
acceptation of the term ? We 'start, as is already obvious, with 
Jreedo'iTi as the original or innate right upon which every 
acquired right is based. Freedom here means independence of 
compulsion by another will ; and, on the other hand, it implies 
that no limit shall be j)ut upon the action of the one except by 
the similar freedom of another. Such freedom carries with it 
equality; for one who is thus free cannot have an obligation 
laid iipon him by others, except where he in turn can lay 
a similar obligation upon them ; while, on the other hand, 
he can act towards them in any way he pleases which does 
not exclude a similar liberty of action towards him on their 
: part..'; ■ 

ISTow, how does this frecdoni^^^^^^r^^ itself in the outward 
world ? what acquired rights can be built upon it ? and what 
limits does it impose on such acquisitions ? The answer to 
these questions must start from the principle, that it is only the 
freedom of one rational or self-conscious being which can limit 
the freedom of another, Eights are inherent in persons and not 
ill which call he only the over which rights are 

established, but never the mbjeots to which they belong. The 
outward world cannot, speaking from the point of view of law, 
resist the will of a person : it is essentially" a means, or a 
possible means, to that will. In the second place, rights are 
always in one person as against another, or against all others. 
They always imply reference of one will to another ; for right 
on one side is always obligation on the other. Finally, the 
relation between persons must always be reciprocal ; it canS 
never justly be one in which all duties are on the one side and 
all rights on the other, as in the case of slavery. ' ' ' ' 

Now, in working out our conception of the rights which are 
founded on these principles, it is convenient to think of man as 
^ ’ ^ in an ideal state of nature, prior to the founding of any social 
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community. The actual state of nature, if we mean by that 
his first state, is indeed, a state of violence and wrong, in wliicli 
no rights are respected, because there is no authority armed 
with force to compel respect for them. It is a state in which 
right does not realise itself ; for the realisation of right is not 
possible except by a reciprocal compulsion, by which each 
is confined to the acts that are consistent with the ficedorn of 
all the others ; and this reciprocal compulsion cannot be 
carried out except by a power which acts in the name of 
all. It is useful, however, in the first instance, to abstract 
from this process which makes right real, and look simply at 
the rights which it exists to realise ; and it is in this sense that 
we can properly speak of natural rights, or rights determined 
by the Jus Natwrale, and of an ideal state of nature. 

The basis of all right is the freedom of the individual person, How the right 

oiperBons 

a freedom which makes him inviolable to other persons. But 
this inviolable personality reveals itself in a physical existence, 
and in acts which establish relations between that existence 
and other external objects, especially acts by which these 
objects are submitted to his uses. Each personality may be 
regarded as expressing itself also in the objects into which he 
has put his wdll, and which thu>s have come to partake of his 
own inviolableness. In this way, liberty implies or gives rise 
to property, the ego and the tit to the distinction of mmmi and 
tuiim. What is mine “ is that with which I am so hound up 
that the use which another should make of it without my con- 
sent; would be a wrong to me.'’ ^ Each person is thus viewed 
as dominating by his personality a certain circle of material 
things, in such a way that to interfere with them is to 
interfere with him. Hence, such interference cannot be 
consistent with the freedom of each and aU according to 
universal laws, 

How, such a connexion of obiects with my personality as Property^ 

^ ^ i inielliftbla as ' 

makes them “ mine,” in the sense just mentioned, is obviously 


iR. IX. 51 ; H. VIi; 43. 
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sometliiiig different from j)hysical possession. It is a kind 
of possession wliicli attaclies them to the me witMn the me, 
making them j)arts of our '' intelligible ” existence, and com- 
municating its sacredness to them. We may, therefore, call it 
= , '"intelligible possession,” to indicate that it is independent 

of actual physical contact. The thing that is mine in this 
sense, remains mine when I am not there to assert iny claim : 
because it is attached to me, not by a sensible, but by an ideal 
bond. Fow, to say that he who interferes with a thing 
violates me, when I actually hold it in iny j^hysical possession, 
is a mere analytic judgment; but to say that he wrongs me who 
■ interferes with the thing, when I do not actnally hold it, is a 

; ■ synthetic judgment, and indeed a >synthetic judgment a jrrmrh 

V' fi For in it the thing is claimed as mine to the exclusion of 

\ ■ all other possessors, while at the sajue time abstraction is made 
‘ ' of aU the conditions of empirical possession in time and 

space.” And if we ask how this is possible, the answer 
V is that in bringing the thing into relation to the ego as mine, I 
necessarily abstract from such conditions. Sly act, as tlie ex- 
pression of the will of a self-conscious being, establishes a 
' relation between me and the object, which is independent 

of the immediate physical existence of either. For, if we 
; ' denied the of such a relation, then we should 

practically be deiiying the possibility of the personal will 
manifesting itself in act, so as to subject external objects to its 
uses. If it does so manifest itself, it must be able to establish 
an intelligible relation between the object as a permanent object 
: ' and its own 2 )ex'manent personality, and so to give to a physical 

act a universal or ideal meaning : for only in this way can all 
other personal wills be excluded from the object. And as a 
" thing ” cannot be a subject of rights, it follows that this 
■ maiieiit relation can oiUy be one by which it is made mine, or 

•'.ofprimk . ^ ^ ^ 7 

. , propevty iis apimopriated to my use. 

wSirSiJ-'*' : ■ We are, then, to conceive the external world as, in the first ’ 
pSawou. instance, open to appropriation : ix., we are to conceive it as a \ 
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common possession of the race, which/ however, can only he 
realised by the personal appropriation of individuals. This 
does not mean that there wEvS an original community of pro- 
perty ; it means that the common possession of the earth by all 
is the ideal presupposition of its appropriation by each ; seeing 
that each can establish a claim to a part of it, only in so far as 
he grants an equal liberty of others to establish an exclusive 
possession against liini. The ideal community of possession can 
thus be realised, in the first instance, only by the exclusive 
appropriation of individuals ; and if an actual commimism is in- 
troduced, it must be by means of a further stej), in which each 
gives UJ3 his private right. In this way prior occupation must 
be regarded as establishing an exclusive right as against all 
who come after, so that they cannot interfere with the objects 
a|)propriated without injuring the person of the jnoprietor. 
We may, therefore, define right in a thing as the right to the 
me of an object of which I am in eommooi 2 ^ossfssion 
with all others ; for I exclude them If oin the use of the thing 
only in virtue of a common right in it which belongs to all as 
persons. 

So far we are speaking of the Jus in rcm, the right of 
per>sons in things, a right which primarily refers to the soil as 
the basis of all other possessions. Such right is, it will be ob- 
served, the right of a person in a thing, not irres^icctive of other 
persons, but as exclusive of them : it is, in other words, a right, 
to bind other persons to refrain from the use of a thing, which 
^otherwise they would be free to use. It is a right the recogni- 
tion of which is necessary to prevent the wills of persons from 
coming into a collision which would imply that each was 
externally limited by the other and therefore not free. Such 
collisions are to be avoided if, and only so far as, each asserts 
the limiting right of all others in asserting his own, and 
excludes himself from their property at the same time that he 
claims his own. In. this way, each individual, in virtue of his 
freedom, is self-limited, and each manifests his freedom in acts 
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which are consistent with the like freedom in all. Thus all 
collision of personal wills is excluded ; for the only limit of 
freedom admitted is the ideal limit, which is one with the 
freedom it limits. 

A real right is a right to which others are bound to assent 
even apart from civil society ; as it is based on a manifestation 
of the freedom of one that does not trench upon the freedom of 
others. But it does not necessarily imply the actual assent of 
others. It may be described as a ''right against that moral 

personality which is nothing but the idea of the loill of all as a 
piiori in unity loith each other It is different with personal 
rights : rights of one person to an object fii'st possessed by 
another person, or to some service which that otlier can per- 
form for us. Here we have an extension of the minCj which 
necessarily implies the actual assent of another. Such a right 
cannot be acquired by my act, nor even by my act coupled 
with the neglect of another; but it implies a direct act of trans- 
fer of that which is primarily his, to me. Hence, “in every 
contract there are two preparatory and two constitutive acts of 
will.'’^ There is the offer and expression of willingness to 
receive it, and again there is the promise and the acceptance of 
it. For an offer cannot turn into a promise, till it is known 
that the promisee is willing to accept it. These acts on each 
side are, of course, successive in time in their performance; but 
we are to remember that properly they must proceed from tlie 
united will of both parties in one moment ; or rather we should 
say that the relation is one in which abstraction is made of the ^ 
conditions of time, as it is not the actual but the intelligible 
possession of the object which is transferred from the one to 
the other. By contract the right established is only a jus in 
personam not in rem, ie,, a right not as against all but as 
against one particular person, on whose causality or will we are 
entitled to work. It is thus a right to be set in possession of a . 
thing by, or to exact some service from, another person ; but, 
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in the latter case^ the service in question must be definitely 
limited in extent and character, otherwise the jus in ‘personam 
would amount to slavery, and so become self-contradictory. 
For, though contract brings in the notion of a common will, 
•and by this means allows the inviolable spheres of the separate 
personalities, so to speak, to touch each other; yet this coin- 
cidence is limited to things that are external, or special ser- 
vices which can be detached from the personality of the 
individuals who render them, and do not compromise their 
independence. 

It is, however, different when we come to a third set of rela- 
tioBS which Kant still includes as private right, relations which 
involve the very personality of the individuals concerned, and 
in which, therefore, a person becomes not only the subject but 
the object of a right. It is difficult to see how Kant could for 
. n. moment admit such a negation of his fundamental idea of 
personality as essentially independent and self-determined. The 
idea of a jus realiter perso 7 iale, of a right over a person as if he 
were a thing, carries with it a confusion of the primary catego- 
ries of the Jus JPrivatum, the categories of Person and “ Thing,” 
which we can define only by their opposition to each other. 
But Kant has, at whatever cost, to make room for the relations 
of the family, and he reconciles himself to the necessity by the 
idea that, where the right of each person in the other as a 
thing is reciprocal, it is not inconsistent with the idea of 
freedom. On "this we shall after-wards have to make some 
remarks, 

111 marriage one individual acquires a kind of right over the 
person of another, which seems to contradict the right of 
humanity in his or her person. But we have here, as Kant 
holds, the one condition under which such a relation is possible, 
viz., that, while the one person is thus acquired by the other 
like a thing, that other person acquires a similar right over him 
in return ; for so she again recovers herself and restores her 
personality, which would otherwise be lost. Hence follows the 
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exclusion, as wrongful, of all kinds of polygamy or polyandry, as 
well as of . irregular unions of all sorts. The relation of parents 
and children is another relation in which the usual independ- 
ence of persons is annulled ; though, in this case, apart from any 
special act of contract between the persons concerned. But, as 
the child is brought into the world without his own consent, a 
right is thereby given to him against his parents to be ^sup~■ 
ported and educated.; and, on the other hand, with this goes a 
right on the part of the parents to govern and direct the child 
while its powers are yet immature, in a way that would be 
otherwise a violation of the rights of persons. To this Kant, 
curiously yielding to old-fashioned usages, adds a right of tlie 
head of the household over his children, if they choose to remain 
as his servants after they have reached their majority; and 
over other servants who may have covenanted to give, him 
their services in the household. Kant points to the fact that 
such a householder is invested with the right to bring back his 
servants if they run away, but otherwise does not show any 
reason why the case should be distinguished from one of ordin- 
ary contract. 

These are the main points in the determination of the Jas 
Privatum which is also conceived by Kant as the Jus Naiurcdc. 

It .has, however, been already observed, tliat this Jus JJatuTCilc 
does not refer to any state of nature prior to the civil state, in 
which such rights and obligations as have been above described, 
are actually realised. On the contrary, Kant holds that it is 
“possible for persons to have outward things as their pro-^ 
perty only in a civil society/'^ ie,, under a public authority 
with power to enforce the laws it enacts. What is meant by 
speaking of rights and obligations as natural is, therefore, that 
these rights and obligations flow from that rational principle ‘ ''v'. 
which is in every man, and which determines Ins relation to . ’ 

the others. In virtue of this principle, there is an “original 
eommimiuy of possession'’ and this is the presxipposition of all 
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private property, which means only a claim that others should 
withhold from the use of a thing which I have appropriated ; 
a claim whicli is balanced by concession of similar rights to 
them. But this merely ideal community gives no security that 
any individual will he allowed to enjoy the rights in question. 
In order that there may be such security, it must realise itself in 
an political power which renders each man’s right effective 
at the same time that it limits it by reference to tlie right and 
freedom of others. IJntil such a x^ower is established, each man 
is, even apart from any actual act of injustice, a standing 111611“ 
ace to the rights and freedom of the rest, against which they 
are at liberty to pirotect themselves as best they can. I am 
not bound to leave inviolate the property of another, if the 
others do not make me secure that they will refrain from mine 
on the same princijile. And this reciprocal securing of each 
other’s rights does not require a special legal act, but is involved 
already in the conception of an external legal obligation on 
account of the universality of that obligation ; for a universal 
obligation as such is reciprocal. Now, the one-sided will can- 
not be intrusted with a compulsory power which is to be exer- 
cised against every one alike ; for that would not be consistent 
with a freedom which is to be enjoyed under universal laws. 
Therefore, a will which binds every one equally, a collectively 
universal will armed with absolute power, is that which alone 
can give security to each and all. Now, the state of those who 
are under a universal external legislature armed with power, is 
the civil state. Hence, it is in the civil state alone that there 
can be an external mine and thiiie.”i Till such a state is 
entered upon, rights of property are merely provisional ” ; it 
is in it alone that they become '' pereni] 3 tory.” It has been 
already stated that, according to the Jiib, Naturah, violence is 
justified only to neutralise an oj^posite violence, to annul an act 
wdiich is legally null, as being an exercise of freedom which 
does not consort with the freedom of all according to a uni- 
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versal law. But there is one exception which we may say 
"'proves the rule.” We have a right to compel others to aban- 
don the state of nature and enter with us into that state in 
which alone there is security for right. Bor the state of 
anarchy is a state of potential violence to all; and in view 
of it, any violence which is necessary to establish a civil society 
is a violence which counteracts violence, and so is consistent 
with freedom, 

contfacfLan BTow, ""the act wliercby a people constitutes itself into a 
ideaofEeaBon. or, we shouM properly say, that act the idea of which 

. is presupposed in the State as rightfully constituted, is the 
original contracty hj which all (om7ies- et miguU) members of 
the people give up their freedom, in order to talce it up again 
iv’ as members of a commonwealth, of a people regarded as a 

State (tmiversi). We are not therefore to say that man in the 
State has sacrificed a of his innate external freedom to 
secure an end ; we are to say that he has surrendered the vjhoh 
of his wild and lawless freedom in order to find it all again 
imdiminished in a dependence regulated by law. Bor such 
dependence springs out of his own legislative will, and there- 
fore is one with freedom.”^ 

: The social cGntract is no fact of history, but an Idea of rea- 

son, which is presupposed in the conceptiGn of a State as a right- 
ful institution, as an expression of the universal or rational 
nature of all men, which determines their xightfifl relations to 
each other. It is, in short, a way of expressing the fact that 
the State is founded, not on the enslavement of men to a 
foreign yoke, but on the subordination of the particular nature 
of individual men to their own self-legislative reason, and that 
it exists in order to the realisation of the latter in the former. 

, I The State is a means to free the inclividual from himself, as 
well as to protect him against the possibility of enslavement to" 

. others ; and only in so far as it discharges this functiony does it 

But in KanBs view, it can discharge this " 
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function only as the outward minister of justice which forces 
men to he free/' which Uvses its power to ^'hinder the hindrance 
of freedom " ; and it is going beyond its office if it attempts to 
do more. And, confined as it is to the outward acts of men, 
its excellence depends on the degree in which it realises the 
idea of a power springing from the people, who unite in order 
to govern themselves, and to exercise upon themselves their 
own juvstice. 

The process by which a people becomes a State is a process 
which is necessary to the realisation of justice, and therefore 
violence may be used to further it ; but, on the other hand, it 
involves an act upon which men can never rightfully go hack, 
which they can never rightfully reconsider ; for to do so would 
he to outrage justice itself Hence, if we call it a contract, we 
must add that it is a contract men are bound to make, which 
it is no outrage to force them to make, and which, when made, 
may never be broken, but constitutes an absolutely sacred and 
inviolable relation between them. A right of revolution, of 
breaking up the State to fashion it anew, would he the negation 
of all right. “The origin of the highest power is for the 
people, in a practical point of view, inscrutahU; fc., the subject 
of a State ougM not to raise subtle questions as to its origin, or 
treat its right to his obedience as a jus controversum which he 
is free to question. For, as the people, in order to have a 
rightful authority to judge the highest power in the State, 
(summum imperium) must;, be viewed as already united under a 
universal legislative will, it can and ought not to judge otherwise 
than as its present supreme governor (simmiis impemns) wills. 
To ask whether originally it was an actual contract which led to 
its subordination under that supreme power {packim sicbjectmiis 
civilis) or whether violence came first and law only followed 
after, is for a people which already stands under civil law an 
aimless question ; and yet it is one that may he fraught with 
danger to the State. For, if the subject who has found 
historical proof that the latter of these hypotheses is the truth, 
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were to proceed on the ground of Ms discovery to resist the 
established authorit)^ he would, according to its laws, and that 
means with perfect justice, be destroyed or exj>elled as an 
outlaw. Now, a law which is holy and inviolable, so that 
practically even to question it, or for a moment to suspend its 
execution, is already a crime, is usually represented as one 
which has come not from man, but from some higher immacu- 
late lawgiver. And this is the force of the dictiini that '^all 
the powers that be are ordained of God,'’ — which is not meant 
to express the historical basis of the civil constitution, but an 
Idea which is a practical principle of reason, that we ought to 
obey the existing legislative power, he its origin what it 


i WIIMB S: Tbe guilt of Kant thus so far agrees with Hobbes, that he regards the 

■ destroying tho ^ ^ 

soreJeJn^^is Institution of a State as the realisation of a universal will, in 
^5ie3.phcabie. wlhch the will of the individual “has no rights, but 

only duties.” However imperfect the form of the State, iiidi- 
, viduals as such can never have a right to rebel against; it ; for 

, the social contract cannot contain a clause for its own abroga- 

; ■ tion, and to go back into the state of nature is to renounce the 

' very principle of justice itself, a principle the maintenance of 

' , which cannot be weighed against any possible suffering from 

^m:;| bad government. Eebellion, therefore, can never be just, and 

consecrate the principle of rebellion by judging and executing 
the sovereign himself, as was done in the case ^of Charles L 
C Louis XVI, is something far worse than simply to murder 
■ ‘ him. It is to bring justice into collision with its own idea, 

||Bil i; and to make transgression of the law a maxim of action. It is 
\ “ thus an “immortal axid uuexpiable guilt, like the sin against 

||m|| ^ ^ ' tire Holy Ghost spokenof by theologians, which can be forgiven 

-''.C neither in this world nor the next.”^ Perhaps, however, wm 

; should say that such a making of evil itself into the maxim <d‘ 

conduct is impossible to man; and that such crimes were' ,, 
‘ after all not intended, as they seemed to lie, to strike at tlm 
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very idea of sovereignty, — the idea of the State as a highest 
power lifted above the arbitrary will of the subjects as indi- 
viduals, — but were really precautionary measures against the 
vengeance of a particular sovereign; Le,, that here, as in 
other cases of yielding to temptation, the tran>sgression was 
thought of as an exception to the law, which in itself was 
reverenced by the tran>sgressor and which he did not wish to 
abrogate. 

IVliile Kant thus thinks of the liiglust miver of the State as 
sacred and inviolable, indejpendently of the special form of the 
political society, and regards rebellion or revolution as abso- 
lately unauthorised, we must, on the other hand, obseiw^’e 
that he holds the true or ideal form of the State to be 
Re-pithliccm> : and, secondly, that he declai’es it to be an obliga- 
tion incumbent upon the sovereign p)ower gradually to bring 
the relations of the State into harmony with that ideal form of 
government. A State, indeed, even under the lowest form, is 
still a State ; it is an order in which a universal will is main- 
tained against the particular wills of the subjects; and it is an 
absolute duty to support this order and not to let society 
relapse into a state of nature. In one passage only Kant so 
for relaxes the rigour of his absolute prohibition of revolution, 
as to admit that this return to the state of nature may begin 
with the sovereign himself, who acts merely as an individual ; 

for, if the cfuestion comes to be not one of right but of force, 
the people also might claim to use its own, even though they 
would thus destroy the stability of any constitution based on 
right.” ^ But this is merely introduced in the course of an 
argument to show that governments should base their claims 
upon right, and not upon expediency. While, however, Kant 
thus maintains the inviolable sanctity of tlie State order, he yet 
asserts that the Ideal State is one in which the supreme legis- 
lative powmr is exercised by the representatives of the i)eople. 
In the way in which he reaches this result there is a curious 
IB, YII. 230 ? H. YI. 338 
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comliination of Eoiisseati's idea of a social contract with the- 
semi-historical theories of Montesquieu. Xant starts with the 
conception of free, equal, and independent citizens, each of 
whom is to be regarded not only as a subject, but as a ruler ; 

as : under a law which he himself enacts. Erom this it 
would seem to follow that only the wills of all can constitute 
that universal will {volonti gdiiemle) to which each and all 
must submit. And so at first Kant states it, The legislative 
power can belong only to the united will of the people. For, 
as from it all justice must proceed, it must by its law be incapaUc 
of doing wrong to any one. FTow, if one has to lay down the law 
for another, it is possible that he should do injustice ; but it is 
not possible that anyone should do injustice in that which he 
determines for himself {Bimo wlenti non fit mfma). There- 
fore, only the agreeing and united will of alh in so far as each 
determines the same for all, and all foxy each, ic., only the- 
luiited will of the people, can institute legislation/’^ Kant, 
however, poartly evades the natural meaiiing of this by two 
limitations. In the first place, he recognises a distinction of 
and J:)a5sm^citizells-^^ not only women 

and children, but also lioitse servants and even day labourers, 
i.G,, all who sell their services and not their work for all these' 
are regarded, as we said, as falling under a kind of tutelage 
(jios reciUter persoMle) of xill these are, it 

appears, legitiinately dexDrived of their votes, ami treated as 
not citizens ; thoxig^^^ are never to be 

deprived of their natural freedom and equality, or brought 
under laws which shall render it impossible for them to work 
their way up from passive to active citizenship. But, in the 
seo^ond j)lace, he holds that a Republic must be a reiymmitative 
system, and that the people must not themselves take in hand ■ 
the legislative power, but only elect deputies to do so. The 
reason given for this is, that it is only under a representative ■ ' 
system that it is possible to separate the legislative from 
^ R. IX m ; H. VII mi. 
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the executive power ; which sej)aratioii he considers to be so 
. important that he even makes it an essential characteristic of 
the true State. “ Every form of Government which is not 
representative is the very negation of constitutional form, {eine 
Unform) because the lawgiver may then be in one and the 
same person the executor of his own will, (which is as if the 
major premise, which expresses the general rule, should at the 
same time be the minor premise which subsumes the particular 
under it). Now, though the autocratic and aristocratic forms 
of government are defective in that they admit such a confusion, 
yet in them it is still possible that the spirit of a representative 
system should be maintained, the spirit which was at least 
professed by Frederic the Great, when he said, 'I am merely 
the highest servant of the State.’ But in a democratic State 
this is impossible, for there every one seeks to be a master.”^ 

It appears, then, according to these principles, that the ideal 
or universal will of the people can never, properly speaking, 
find its organ in the united wills of each and all of the citizens. 
To use Eousseau’s language, the will that ought to rule is not 
the volonte de but the '' volonU g morale!' But this 

wlontd gmdrale ” is not the will of all individual men as 
such. It is the will of reason which, though it is the 
nature of all men, and is, indeed, that which constitutes 
' them self-conscious individuals, yet cannot possibly show itself 
in practice as a collective will of all. To get the true universal 
will, even in the most advanced republican State, we have, 
according to Kant, to leave out certain classes ; and further, we 
have to introduce a representative system wdth a view to the 
establishment of a division of the three powers, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. Thus only can the enactment of tha 
general laws be separated from the determination of particular 
. cases that fall under them ; and thus only can security be 
taken that each of the three great powers of the State shall be 
-free from the causes of error to which it is most exposed. The 
iR. VIL 244: H. YL 419. 
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legislative power, therefore, should spring from the whole body 
of the people; and it should be confined to dealing with laws 
which are to affect every one equally, in order that it may not 
be tempted to partiality, or to the enactment of decrees with 
regard to particular cases. The llegent or executive should 
ultimately be under the control of the legislative power, which 
should even be able to dismiss him from his office ; but so long 
as he holds it, he may be, and ought to be, held irresponsible, 
and so protected from its direct influence. And the jury by 
which justice is administered ought to be selected from the 
.. people themselves, in order that the people may as far as pos- 

sible execute justice on themselves; and also in order that 
the separate interests of the regent or his subordinates may not 
be allowed to interfere with the course of justice. 

^fstilcftionof These securities make a republican constitution the best, if 
diveJge^fvom it cau he attained, and in any case make it the ideal after 

the ideal. _ _ _ . _ 

which we should strive ; hut Ivant confesses that men, while 
yet rude and uncivilised, may be neither willing to adopt such 
a constitution, nor capable of living under it. Nor, even among 
men who are comparatively civilised, can it be said that these 
securities are absolute ; or that, even in a republican constitution, 
the '' volontd gmerah,'' the will which is one with reason, must 
necessarily realise itself. We can only say that with the 
advance of civilisation and of morality, an approximation will be 
made to this form of constitution, and at the> same time men 
will become capable of living under it and drawing from it all 
its advantages. Hence, Kant is not so careful to separate the 
real from the ideal in the case of the republican constitution as 
in the other cases. 

coulact and ^ based, as we might expect, on the principle of 

universality. In fact, the social contract theory, as Kant 
accepted it, is just that principle in its application to Politics. 
The social contract '^^is a mere Idea of reason, which, however,' 
has its indubitable (practical) reality in that it binds every’ 
legislator to enact no laws but such as might have arisen from 
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the united will of a whole people, and in that it regards every 
subject in so far as he claims to be a citizen, as if he had given his 
personal assent to such a will For this is the criterion of the 
justice of a law of the state. If any law is of such a character 
that a whole people could not possibly give its assent to it (as 
e.g., the law that a certain class of subjects should have the 
supreme authority in the state secured to them by inheritance) 
then it is not just. If, however, it is even 2^ossiUe that a whole 
people should agree to the law, it is a duty to regard it as just, 
even though at the moment, the people be in such a position or 
temper, that if they were asked, they would probably not yield 
their assent.”! 

On this principle, which is only Kant’s principle of morals PurUcuiarcon. 

^ sequences of 

in a new form, all laws are just which the citizen can be con- piiBcipie. 
ceived as enacting for all, including himself. And Kant, in the 
usual way, tries to deduce from it the injustice of all privileges 
of birth, of all right of inheritance in offices of State, and of an 
established church, especially an established church with a fixed 
creed. In the same spirit he reduces all corporate institutions, 
for education or charity, or any other public purpose whatever, 
to a position of direct subordination to the state, which has the 
right, at any time, to interfere with their property or abolish 
them without being liable to the charge of confiscation. On 
the other hand, he contends for the right of free speech and 
publication, as - the inviolable right of the citizens ; for, as 
they are expected to assume that no law enacted by the sover- 
• eign is intended to wrong them, but on the contrary, that every 
law is intended to be such as might flow from their united will, 
they must be allowed to criticise freely what the sovereign has 
done. To' deny to them such freedom, is not only (with* 

Hobbes) to take away from them all claim of right in relation 
to the sovereign, but to withdraw from the sovereign — who 
issues commands to his subjects as citizens — only because he 
represents the universal will of the people, all knowledge of 
1 B. VII. 207 ; H. VI. S29. 
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wrongs which he would redress if he were properly informed, and 
so to bring him into contradiction with himself/’ ^ Here, there- 
fore, Kant sets his own doctrine against that of Hobbes. He 
agrees with Hobbes that, in one sense, the sovereign has only 
rights, and not duties, towards his subjects, i.e., he admits that 
the subjects have no rights against the sovereign, in the strict 
sense of the word in which a right is a right to comjoeL But 
he maintains that this does not imply that, in a wider sense, 
the sovereign has no duties or the subject no rights. On the 
contrary, the sovereign is bound to enact evei-'y law that is 
needed for the maintenance of justice, and no law which is not 
so needed. Kor, it is the right of the citizen to seek liis happi- 
ness .in his own way, and according to his own judgment; and 
it is despotism, it is going beyond the due province of govern- 
ment, if the ruler seeks to make his subjects happy according 
to his own judgiiieiit “ If the sovereign power ever enacts 
laws which primarily are directed by Hedonistic' principles, 
(intended to secure the coinfort of the citizens, the encourage- 
ment and restraint of population, and the like,) this cannot be 
justified directly on the ground that happiness is an end of 
the State, but only as di. memsto semre lavj mid especially 
against external enemies of the people. The sovereign must be 
authorised to j iidge alone, and on his own responsibility, whether 
such steps are required to secure the strength and stability of 
the State within and without ; but he must not ’'seek to make the 
people happy, as it were, against its own will, for Ms business 
is merely to maintain its existence as a commonwealth.”^ It is 
this reference to happiness, as if it were the primary consideration, 
which is the cause of all mistakes as to the right of rebellion on 
^'the one side, and tbe right of undue interference on the other. 

“ The sovereign wishes to make the people happy according to Ms 
own conceptions of their happiness, and he becomes a tyrant ; 
the people refuse to submit to anything that interferes with the 
general claim of man to have happiness in Ms own way, and 
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they become rebels,”^ On the other hand; when the sovereign 
limits himself to his proper task of maintaining the State as an 
institution for the administration of justice; and interferes with 
the welfare and happiness of the citizens onlyso far as is necessary 
to secure this end ; and wheii; on the other hand, the citizens are 
allowed freely to criticise the acts of the government, but never 
seek to resist it, — then we have that union of the spirit of freedom 
with obedience to the law and loyalty to the State, which in the 
political ideal. And this may be attained even when the form 
of the State is autocratic, if the sovereign, like Frederick, recog- 
nises himself to be only the highest servant of the State, For, in 
such a State it is really the la%u that rules and not a man, and, 
therefore, other men in submitting are still free. At the same 
time, a constitution which is in form as w^'cll as in essence 
BepuUican, brings, with it a kind of objective security for that 
which in other constitutions dejiends on the character of an 
individual or a class. Hence, it is a duty laid upon those who 
have authority to work towards this ideal, and gradually to 
abolish all institutions that stand in its way. And, indeed, 
just as Kant had said that all individual rights in the state of 
nature are provisional, so here he regards all other constitutions 
as provisional forms, which find their ultimate justification only 
in the fact that' they prepare the way for the Eepublican form 
of government. “ The (lower) forms of the State are only the 
letter of the original legislation, and, therefore, they may re- 
main so long as, through old and long custom, they are held 
be necessary to the machinery of the constitution. But the 
spirit of the original contract (anima 2Moti originarii) contains 
the obligation of the constitutive power to adapt its manner of 
governing to the Idea of the State ; or, if this cannot be done* 
dice for all, yet to make gradual and continual changes, till in 
effect the government ' is in harmony with the one rightful 
constitution, to wit, that of a pure Kepublic ; and till all empiric 
forms which: served only to secure the siibjection of the people, 

^ R. VIL2U: H. VI. 334 
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give place to that rational form which alone makes freedom 
the principle and the condition of all compulsion. In this way 
the letter will finally be accommodated to the spirit/'^ 

Justification thcii, oiily ill the highest form of constitution, in a Ee- 

lollutuiimi public, or in a State which is in effect a Eepublic, that we can 
expect to see the idea of the State, as Kant has described it, 
realised. In earlier times, the subjection of the citizens to law 
and the checking of violence and anarchy is so important that 
political freedom must be postponed till these ends are secured. 
Thus Kant admits a provisional justification for many institutions, 
which yet he condemns as essentially inconsistent with the free- 
dom and equality of the citizens, — for a hereditary nobility, for 
corporate property, for an established church, and generally for 
the interference of the State with the liberty of the individual 
citizen to seek his happiness in his own way. It is true that, 
while such institutions remain, the Idea of the State and its 
reality will be in opposition ; the letter of the social contract 
will not be conformed to its spirit. But the latter works 
silently under the former, and must ultimately mould it into 
harmony with itself. 

redu^eduS uow said cnougli to show the principles upon 

executive. Kaiit deals with all questions of Politics. It is obvious 

that his ideal State is what has been called a RccMssiaat, 
a State in which the Laws are only the expression of the ab~ 
stract idea of justice, and the regent or magistracy is merely 
the executor of these laws. Kant's tendency to conceive the 
Sovereign as a mere executive and to deprive him, so far 
possible, of all individuality, is shown among other things in 
his doctrine that the regent should possess no private property 
in land. He is to be the over-lord of the whole country, but 
he must own no special domain which would put him in 
opposition to other proj)rietors, Of such a landlord we may 
‘ say that ^he iDossesses nothing' (of his own), except himself; 

' for if he had anything of his own, and so stood alongside 
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of others in the State, a dispute between him and them would 
be possible and there would be no judge who could be called in 
to settle it. But we may also say that Mie possesses every- 
thing ’ ; for, (in order that he may secure to every one his own) 
he has the right of supreme command over the people to whom 
all external things belong.'’^ He lays taxes on all with a 
view to the public service and he is the source of all dignity 
and authority, but just for that reason he is in no way to be 
set in opposition to others, We shall not antici23ate the 
criticism of this view, but only observe that, in so far as 
the constitution takes one of the inferior forms, it is impossible 
to avoid the confusion between private and State property 
which Kant here seeks to avoid. In so far as it takes the 
republican form, however, the confusion is avoided ; for, in a 
Eepublic, all will be under the law, and no person or persons 
will be confused or identified with the sovereign power. 

The most characteristic part of Kant’s Politics is perhaps . 
his treatment of penal justice. Por in it we see most 
definitely his resolve to confine the State to the function 
of the maintenance of justice, and to prevent it from taking 
any account of happiness. '' Legal jjenalty ” (j)oena forensis) 
he declares, ^'as distinct from the natural penalties (poe7ia 
natumlis) by which vice punishes itself, and of which the 
legislature takes no account, can never be regarded simply as 
a means to secure any other good either for the transgressor 
himself or for society, hut must always be imposed upon him 
iccmse of the transgression he has coinmitted, Por a man may 
never be employed merely as a means to the end of another, or 
confused with things which are mere objects of right. He 
is pi'otected against this by his own inborn personality, which 
he cannot be condemned to lose like his citizenship in the 
State. He must therefore be found deserving of piinishmenty 
ere we can begin to think about any use of punishment to him- 
self or his fellow citizens. The penal law is a categorical 
i R. IX. 171 ; H. VII. 142. 
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imperative^ and woe to him who creeps through tortuous paths 
of Eudaemoixism, seeking something which, by the advantage it 
promises;, may free him from punishment or from that de- 
gree of punishment which the law of justice requires. Such 
an one may Use for his defence the Pharisaic saying, ''It is 
better that one man should die than that the whole people 
perish "’ — but he must be met with the answer that, if justice 
perishes there is no longer any value in the existence of men 
upon earth/" ^ Purtheiythe principle on which this punishment 
should be inflicted, is the jirinciple of equality. '' The un- 
merited evil which thou ixiflictest on another, thou by that 
very act inflictest on thyself. If thou doest outrage to the 
good name of another, thou doest outrage to thine own ; if 
thou robhest another thou robbest thyself, if thou slayest 
another, thou slayest thyself/" ^ In every case, the return of 
the deed upon the doer, must be made manifest. This 
principle of equality, indeed, is in some cases incapable of 
being literally carried out ; still it can be always carried out in 
spirit, and we ought to avoid punishments which are incom- 
mensurable ■with the transgression, such as e.g,, a fine for an 
insult In the most important case of all, the jiunishment 
of death for murder must be strictly exacted ; for there 
is nothing but death that is coinmensurahle with death. 
''Even if civil society were on the point of being dissolved 
with the consent of all its members, (a>s e,g!, if a peojile 
dwelling on an island, should resolve to separate and scatter to 
all parts of the world,) they would be bound first of all to exe-^ 
cute the last murderer in their prisons, that each one may meet 
with that fate which his deeds deserve, and that the guilt 
of blood may not rest upon the people/" ^ 

Yet, after this remarkable declaration of the principle of the 
fa talionis, Kant goes on to say that in certain cases, where 
the accomplices in deeds of murderous violence are so numer- 
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ous that their piinishinent according to state law might cause 
a revolt of feeling against all penal justice, the sovereign by a 
MacliPs^oruch may order some other kind of punishment. 
Further, Kant maintains the general right of pardon in the 
sovereign, though only in cases where he is personally wronged, 
and not in cases where one citizen has wronged another. And 
he admits that the hx talionis cannot be applied in the case of 
a duel forced upon a soldier by the public opinion of his class, 
so long as the common barbarous ideas of honour prevail ; 
nor, again, in the case of the murder of a child not born in 
wedlock by its mother. This last exception he bases upon the 
strange ground that the illegitimate child is born without 
the law, and is not, therefore, entitled to its protection. 

In arguing for death as the necessary punishment for murder, 

Kant mentions the objection of the Italian jurist, Beccaiia, who poufity?^' 
maintained the injustice of the death-penalty on the ground 
that it could not be contained in the original social contract ; 
for no one would dispose of his own life, or give assent to his 
being slain in the event of his murdering another. Kant 
answers that in willing his crime, the individual willed his 
punishment. It is true that I, as with others the author 
of the law which attaches punishments to crime, am in a 
sense not the same person, who, as a subject, is punished 
according to the law ; for, a criminal, I can have no voice in 
the laying dovfn of the law.'' But when I lay down a penal 
law against myself as a criminal, it is the j)ure legislative 
Reason in me, which subjects me to the law as one who is 
capable of crime. I, therefore, (as homo noummion) subject 
myself under a different persona (as homo phenomenon), 
along with all the other members of the same civil society, to 
the penal law." ^ Thus the difficulty is solved by reference to 
the two characters in which each man appears, as a universal 
subject, who, as such, is the source of the law which finds its 
outward expression in the State, and as an individual, ex- 
IX. 185; H. YII. 153. 
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ternally related to others, and subjected along with them 
to the law of the State. Owing to this double character, it is 
his own justice to which the man is subjected, and by which, 
as a criminal, he is condemned, whenever he breaks the law of 
the State by assailing the rights of his neighbours, 

From the law of the State, Kant passes on to interna- 
tional law, the Jus Gentium in the modern sense, and asks on 
what principles it is based. Obviously, he answers, on the 
same principle as the Jus Civile. If it was the duty of indi- 
vidual men to put an end to the state of nature, and to combine 
with each other in a civil state, and even to use force to produce 
such a combination, it seems reasonable that the same prin- 
ciples should be applied to States, which, as regards each other, 
are in a state of nature, in so far as they recognise no supreme 
authority above themselves ? Must not the primary duty, 
here as in the other case, be to establish a Universal State, in 
which an end is put to the contiuiial menace of war under 
which each State lies in relation to all the others ? Kant 
acknowledges that the tw’o cases are similar, seeing that no mere 
league or treaty can be relied on permanently to secure nations 
from war with each other. At the same time, he sees so vividly 
the practical difficulties in the way of realising such a Uni- 
versal State or Community of all State>s, that he seems to 
regard it luther as an ideal which we must aim at, than as an 
end which we can ever completely attain. As the state 
of nature hetw^een peoples, like the state of nature between 
individual men, is a state which they ought to leave in order^ 
to enter into a state of union regulated by law, all the law of 
nations, and all the outward rights of States which are 
acquired or maintained by war must be regarded as ‘ 

and can only become peremptory, or, in other words, can only 
be finally secured, by a universal Union of States, analogous to 
that by which a people becomes a State. But, as the too 
great extension of such a Polity of peoples over wide regions, 
must finally render the government of it, or, in other words, 
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the protection of each member of it, impossible, while, on the 
other hand, the existence of a number of separate communities 
necessarily carries with it a state of war, it follows that an 
ever-lasting is an ideal that cannot be realised. JTeverthe- 
less, the political principles which point to such a peace as their 
end, the principles which prescribe that such agreements should 
be entered into .between States as may serve to cause a 
continual a^proximcition to this Idea, are not incapable of 
being acted on ; but, on the contrary, they give rise to a 
practical problem, which is necessarily bound up with the 
duty, and tlierefore also with the rights of men and States, and 
which it must be possible to solve.” ^ 

In an essay, in which he seeks to refute the doctrine that 
"'that may le right in theory which does not hold good in practice” 
Kant speaks in a somewhat more confident tone. '' I, for my 
part, put my trust in that theory which is based on the prin- 
ciple of right, and wdiich determines on that principle what 
tlie relations between men and States ought to le, laying it as 
a duty on the gods of this world to conduct their warfare in 
such a manner as to pave the way for a universal State of all 
nations, and to assume that such a State is possible because it 
ought to exist. I have faith also in the nature of things, 
which comes to the aid of justice, and force>s men to advance 
toward a goal which they do not seek of their own accord 
{Fata volentent dumnt, nolentem trahunt). In this I am mainly 
calculating upon human nature itself, in which the reverence 
^for right and duty has never yet died out, and which I 
cannot and will not hold to be so deeply sunk in evil that 
practical reason, which is the soui'ce of our moral ideas, shall 
not, after many failures, at length gain the victory over it, and 
bring it into a beautiful harmony with itself.”^ We are, in 
fact, here brought into the same alternative between mural 
necessity and impossibility, which in morals gave rise to the 
idea of a progressus acl irfinitum-. 

^ R. IX. 203 ; H. VII. 16S. 


2 R. YJI. 22S ; H. VI 34(5. 
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In the treatise 07i the Possibility and Means of attaining to a 
Pasting Peace, we have a further developiuent of the same thesis. 
Ill Kant’s view, the whole of the Jus Gentium is summed 
up in the principle to avoid everything which could make the 
state of nature, the state of actual or possible war, permanent ; 
and on the other hand, to act, even in the state of nature, on 
those maxims out of which a lasting peace is most likely to 
spring, even if we are not yet able definitively to secure it. 
With this view he lays down certain preliminary articles, which 
he would have adopted into the Law of Kations by general agree- 
ment, and which might lead on to a lasting peace. These 
preliminary articles prescribe that no treaty of peace shall be 
made with the secret reservation of causes of quarrel, wliich 
might furnish material for another war ; that no State shall be 
treated as the patrimony of an individual, or transferred from 
hand to hand by inheritance or gift; that no public debts shall 
be contracted with a view to war, or in preparation for it ; that 
no State shall interfere with the constitution or administration 
of another ; that no State shall use in war such means of in- 
juring the enemy as must make impossible that reciprocal trust 
which is necessary for peaceful relations in the future, and that 
on this ground all recourse to the weapons of assassination and 
poisoning shall be proscribed, and at the same time, all breaches 
of capitulation or attempts to make use of treachery among the 
enemy. Tor sucli means of ^var, as they destroy^all that trust 
in the enemy, which is based on our common humanity, and 
which ought to subsist even in war, tend to produce a warr of^ 
extermination, which could bring about a lasting peace only in 
the “great cliurchyard of the human race.” Some of these 
articles admit of no delay in their application, as for instance, 
the last ; for the acts which they proscribe are direct violations 
6i the fundamental principles of justice. Others, as e.g,, the 
article that prohibits all inheritance or sale of States, may he 
carried out as regards the future; hut it may not be ex«’ 
peclient'to go backuipon past arrangements, in so far. as these 
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were regarded as allowable at the times when they were prac- 
tised. 

At the same time, these articles are to be regarded as merely 
preparatory, and something more is required for a definite bond 
which would give security of peace. It would require, first, 
that a republican constitution, ie., a constitution such as we 
have described, based on the freedom and equality of the 
citizens, should be established in every State. For, as it is the 
great body of the people who suffer from war, and not the king 
or governing aristocracy, a decisive step will be made towards 
lasting peace only when the power of declaring war is trans- 
ferred from the latter to the former. “ The objective reality or 
practicability of a which shall gradually extend over 

all States, may be exhibited in this way. When fortune so 
wills it, that a mighty and enlightened people can shape itself 
into a Eepublic (which by its very mature must be inclined to 
lasting peace), this will furnish a nucleus for the federative 
union of other States, to which they can attach themselves in 
order to secure that freedom of States which is in harmony 
with the idea of the /^6s and thus, by various alliances 

of this kind, the federative unity may gradually be extended 
in ever widening circles It is true that such a federative 

alliance will not absolutely put an end to the state of nature, 
the state of lawlessness and war, which can be finally abolished 
only by the •establishment of a Eepublic that includes all 
nations- But, so long as the different States are not willing to 
give up their independence, the positive idea of 

a negatim sub- 
stitute of a contmually advancing of States to prevent 

war ; and this may be of sufficient avail to resist the pressu3?e 
of lawless passions, though it cannot secure us decisively against 
the danger of their breaking loose/’ ^ In such a league, one 
special article should be to xsecure the rights of .each citizen .in 
the contracting States as a citizen of the world ” ; that ia, to 

3R, \m, 251 J H. VI. 424. 
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secure to him the freedom of visitation and trade in other 
countries than his own. For the earth (which, as Ivant remarks, 
is a sphere, and therefore does not permit men to disperse them- 
selves indefinitely) must, from the point of view of right, be 
regarded as the common possession of all ; and the title of each 
man and nation to their own appropriations is based on this 
common right. The fact that men at the present day are so far 
sensible of their community, that a violation of right in one 
place is felt everywhere/’ makes this idea of citizenship of the 
world no longer a mere dream of philosophical enthusiasts but 
a thing after which practical efforts may be made. 

Finally, the essential principle on which we are to go in all 
Politics is that the practicable is to he measured by the right, 
and not the right by the practicable. For what is right is 
ascertainable, what is practicable according to the laws of 
nature is beyond Galculation. ITence, the need of calling in the 
philosopher to assist the statesman~iiot, indeed, in the way of 
realising Plato's dream that philosoijhars should be made kings, 
but in the way of allowing philosophers freely to discuss the 
principles on which States are and ought to be based. Thus we 
will gradually learn to say in Politics as well as in Morals, that 
what ought to be done can be done. ITay further, a deeper 
study of nature may give us ground to believe that the opposi- 
tion of the practicable to the right is a superficial appearance, 
and that a design may be traced in the mechanical course of 
nature itself, out of the very discord of men, even against their 
wills, to elicit concord.”" To exhibit this aspect of the Kantian 
theory, however, would carry us beyond the limits of the 
philosophy of Jurisprudence, and it must be postp>oned for the 
present. . 

We have now to criticise the view of Jurisprudence which has 
been explained. We must, however, confine ourselves mainly 
to the general principles on which it is based. 
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In the first place, it is easy to see that Kant has to begin the xhe pi-moipio 

_ . . . of Universal- 

application of ms principles by what he calls a salto 
from the a priori to the empirical. We have to assume it as a 
fact that in. the particular individual in the outward world the 
universal principle of reason i>s realised ; and that he stands, 
therefore, in outward relations to other individuals in whom 
also the same principle is realised, as well as to objects animate 
or inanimate, in whom it is not realised. This being pre- 
supposed, we have to consider that each of these individuals as 
rational is an end and a law to himself; and we have to find 
out how the outward relations, in which, as natural beings, they 
limit and come into collision with each other, may he brought 
into conformity with the conception of them as rational beings 
or ' Persons/ wdio cannot be externally limited. It is obvious, 
as has been already indicated, that this reconciliation of 
necessity and freedom, external limitation and pure self-deter- 
mination, can take place only according to the principle of 
self-limitation^ which again flows from the universality that 
attaches to the determinations of a rational being. Such a being 
by his very nature must in his action abstract from his own 
existence as one particular being opposed to others ; or, if he 
determines anything for himself as against others, he can do so 
consistently with his rational nature, only if he also determines 
the same thing for others as against himself. What he claims 
for himself, he claims in principle for all ; what he takes, he at 
the same time must give. How, this idea, as applied to a 
phenomenal world in which persons appear as exclusive indi- 
viduals who are externally related to each other, cannot mean 
that different individuals should form one personality, (which 
would make the individual cease to he an end in himselfj ; 
nor can it mean that they should have common property 
in the same individual things ; for where one individual 
will manifests itself, another individual will is excluded. It 
can only mean that any exclusive claim set up on one side, is 
at the same time an admission of the right to establish a 
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similar exclusive claim on the other. In this waj each 
personality, whenever it manifests itself, excludes all others, 
who, for their part, equally exclude it. But yet there is 
no limitation of each by the others: for, in the first place, 
there is perfect recij)rocity of exclusion ; and secondly, this 
reciprocity is not like a f)hysical action and reaction of bodies 
in which each meets with an external obstacle in the other. 
Here each person is limited by himself in relation to the 
other ; in other words, each, in virtue of the universality that 
attaches itself to his determination, excludes himself from the 
sphere of the others in the very act of defining his own. And, 
conversely, each would renounce his own right, if he in- 
vaded the right of another. 

From these premises we can easily see, that it is possible 
coSistSnr that there should be a force or compulsion which is in perfect 
‘ consistency with freedom ; the force, namely, which confines 
each person within the physical sphere to which his rights 
extend, and which annuls or reverses all acts of invasion 
by one personality on the sphere of idght dominated by 
another personality. Such force is not violence, or it is a 
violence directed against violence; as Kant expresses it, it 
is a hindrance of the hindrances to freedom. In other words^ 
it is a negation of the negation of freedom, which is therefore 
one with the affirmation of it. As a mere natural being, I may, 
and probably will, have the tendency to disreg^xrd the limits 
marked for me by my practical reason or ideal personality, and 
to invade the sphere dominated by the personality of another* 
But, in doing so, I at once lose the inviolable saeredness,* 
the absolute right to exclude extraneous force, which belongs 
tg me in virtue of my nature as a ' Person.’ I have reduced 
myself, so to speak, to a natural being, and I fall under 
the law of nature. I have made myself a physical hindrance 
to the realisation of spiritual laws, and so subjected myself to 
a physical reaction. The text, He that takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword/’ inay be taken to express the idea that, in 
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an act which is condeinned hj the law and justified merely by 
natural impulse, the person can no longer carry with him the 
claim to be treated as free, and unlimited in his freedom 
by anything external to himself. He has come down into tlie 
region of outward com^^ulsion and violence, and he may there- 
fore be legitimately compelled and violated. He has appealed 
to nature against reason, and to nature he must go. 

When, however, we put the matter in this way, we see how Necessity of 
Kant is led on to assert the necessity, with a view to the main- ^ 
tenance of freedom, of a State Power armed with irresistible 
force. Such a State Power is necessary, because otherwise 
there would he no organ of freedom, as distinct from the com- 
peting wills of individuals ; and the law of freedom would not 
necessarily be realised. The outward existence of freedom can 
be maintained only by an outward power, which is able to 
^"compel men to be free,’' ic., to respect the limits in which 
the freedom of each shall be consistent with the freedom of all 
the others. Otherwise, we will have a state of things in which 
“ a random right redresses a random wrong " ; or, rather, in 
which every vindication of right is at the same time a new 
wrong ; as e/j., in the blood-feuds of clans we have a succession 
of crimes followed by punishments which are themselves new 
crimes, and which, therefore, demand punishment in their turn ; 
so that the infinite series of revenges is never suinmed up in a 
final act of peiml justice. Hence Kant maintains that there is 
one kind of violence which needs no violence to precede it in 
order to make it justifiable, viz., the violence by which men 
force others to unite with them in one civil society for the 
maintenance of outward justice, Le., a society in which the free- 
dom of each is restrained to the conditions in which it shall 
consistent with the freedom of all. 

Here, however, we are met by a difficulty, the discussion of But the exist 

■ enceofthe, 

which may throw considerable light upon the defects of the ^tate itself 
Kantian view of the relations of persons as such. For the 
very idea of the Person, as a law and an end to himself^ with 
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which Kant starts, seems to come into collision with the con- 
ditions of its own realisation. We must establish an absolute 
power over all persons in order that their freedom may be ex- 
ternally realised. But in whom is this power to be lodged ? 
If we say, in a person, that person will no longer be related, 
according to the law of freedom, to the other persons who are 
subjected to his jurisdiction ; but, rather, in relation to him they 
will be slaves. This contradiction reveals itself almost naively 
in Eoman law, which was in the main a transcript of Stoic 
ideas as to the Jiis Natumle, analogous to those of Kant. Roman 
law was based on the idea of the independence of persons who 
in relation to each other were free and equal, sacred in them- 
selves and in their property, and therefore, in Kant's language, 
always to be treated as ends and never as means. Yet, in re- 
lation to the Emperor, the one executor of the law, these persons 
were no longer persons, but and he was their Domimts 

or proprietor. The law of freedom thus had slavery for its 
instrument, because, as a mere ideal law of men’s outward re- 
lations to each other, it could not execute itself. 
diitioTwouid l^ow, Kant tries to escape this contradiction, at least in regard 
thosSe^were to tliB ideal form of the State, to which in the process of history 
the actual State is supposed to he continually approximating. 
In the Eepuhlic, which alone realises the true idea of the State, 
the supreme legislative power is in the hand of representatives 
of the people, and thus the people is governed liy itself. It is, 
however, obvious that, even if we overlook the hict that this 
form is only reached through a long process of developmehty 
Kant's solution of the contradiction above mentioned is in- 
sufficient. For, in the first place, the sovereignty of the State 
<aannot he justified , on the principle on which the rights of 
persons as against each other are based, Ko doubt the State 
is externally required (as a Dms ex onacMna) to secure that the 
freedom of each shall be exercised in a wmy consistent with thb 
freedom of all, But the idea of the State as a compulsive 
power, which represents the universal or rational nature of Mii 
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as against the particular wills of individuals, cannot be justified 
from the principle on which the rights of individuals as inde- 
pendent persons are based. For that j^riiiciple is, that the 
individuals, as self-conscious beings, are law and end to them- 
selves a])art from all relation to others. In other words, they 
are supposed to realise, in their isolated individual life, the 
universal or rational nature which belongs to them as men ; and 
they are not conceived as having any substantial or necessary 
relations to each other. Law, therefore, seeks simply to keep 
them from collision witli each other. But, if it be maintained 
that the united will of all persons in a society can constitute, 
and ought to constitute, a power in virtue of which each indi- 
vidual is secured in his rights at the same time that he is . 
confined to them, then it is implied that there is a positive 
relation of self-conscious beings to each other ijrior to the 
negative relation which they have as individual persons. But, 
if this be admitted, the community of men with each other 
becomes the pre-condition of their independence in relation to 
each other ; and this means that in the individual jperson as 
such the universal or rational life is not realised ; or, in other 
words, that as isolated from others, the individual is not a law 
and an end to himself. We are therefore in a dilemma. If 
we adhere to the idea that the individual as such is a law and 
an end to himself, in the sense that in him, as an individual, 
the moral end is realised, or capable of being realised, then 
society can have no essential relation to the individual ; it is 
an accident that other individuals exist with whom he stands in 
external relation of reciprocal right and obligation; and this 
accident brings with it the further result that a power, separate 
from these individuals, must be brought in to maintain by 
force their reciprocal rights. But, if the power which maintains 
right and obligation be thus extraneous, the subordination of per- 
sons to it is slavery ; or the relation of subjects to the sovereign 
cannot be brought under the general principle on which the 
rights of persons rest On the other hand, if we try to escape this 
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conseq^ueiice hy dexiviiig the sovereign power from the will of 
all, as is clone in the social contract theory, we imply that by 
an act of will, which is clone by the individual person only in 
virtue of his personality (ie., of his being a law and an end to 
himself,) he in one particular relation (in relation to the power 
constituted by the will of all,) gives up his personality and all 
its rights. But such a surrender must he illegitimate, unless 
there be something prior to the individual personality, ic., 
unless it he denied that the individual, apart from the social 
relations, is a law and an end to himself. 

The difficulty we are now considering, is one which showed 
itself very prominently in the discussion as to the Social Con- 
tract which was started by Eousseau, and which had so much 
influence upon Kant. Eousseau’s primary concejjtion of man 
is, in a sense, indiviclualistic, icc, it is indiviclualistie in. the 
sense of the Stoics, in which the claims of the indiviclual are 
based on the fact that he is in hixnself a w/rte Thus, there 
is a raison commune which is or can he realised in each iudi- 
vidual as a thinking being ; iwlojiU gemhxde whi^^^ can 
execute, and which he is hound to execute, ajxart from any 
social constraint or organised social relations. Hence, when 
extraneous circumstances, especially the increase of population 
in a limited area, force men togetlier, the problem is how men 
are to aid without enslaving each other — '' to find a form of 
a>ssociation, which shall protect with the wholes common force 
the person and property of eacli associate, and in virtue of 
which every one, while uniting himself to all, shall only obey 
himself and remain as free a>s before.’'^ According to this 
view, the social power lias only to reinforce and not to limit 
the individual will, except in so far as it is already self-limited 
apart from society. Society brings no obligations to the indi- 
vidual which he had not apart from it ; it only brings, or at 
least should only bring, new means whereby he may realise an 
end which is his already, apart from the social relation. Man '■ 

, . ^ Dh Qontrat Social^ I. 6. 
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is not essentially social ; and the constitution of society is only 
an arbitrary act in which the individual avails liiniself of a 
means, which owing to external circumstances has become 
necessary, to realise his natural end. But it is obvious that to 
use such means cannot be his chdy, in the same sense that it is 
his duty to seek the end. It must be free to him to enter or not 
to enter into the social contract as he sees best, and consequently 
the social contract can be valid only if it is agreed to by all. 

The volonU -gmUmU of the society must arise from the mlonU 
ik torn; and it cannot legitimately contain anything which is 
not in the volonU de tons from which it arises. The volonU 
g(in^TalCj in Kant's language, is constituted by an analytic judg- 
ment, which merely leaves out that in which the wills of the 
individuals differ. For, as Kant, following Eousseau, does not 
hesitate to say, “ only the agreeing and united will of all, in so 
far as each determines the same for all and all for each, can he 
legislative." ^ But, if so, an actual social contract of all with 
all would seem to be necessary as tlie only legitimate basis of 
social union and social authority: nay, it would seem as if even 
such a contract could not be valid, unless it were continually 
repeating itself ; and Beccaria^s objection to penal justice — that 
it cannot have the assent of the criminal — would seem to be 
unanswerable. For, in order to answer it, we must edtlmr 
stretch the idea of contract so as to admit a contract which 
once made cainlot be annulled ; or we must suppose the idea of 
a social contract to be nothing more than the figurative ex- 
jgression for a law to which man is bound to submit, irrespective 
of his own consent to it. But if we adopt the latter alternative, 
the wlonU gdndrale once for all detaches itself from the wlonU 
de tons, and we are forced to admit that the social unity of mast 
is ideally prior to their individual rights. 

Kow, this last alternative is virtually accepted by Kant, 

With ^ Eousseau, indeed, the wlontd gmerede is still not dis- of 

tinctiy separated from the will of a unanimous assembly; and 
1 P.. IX. 158 ; H. VI. 1S2. 
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liis influence upon Kant is shown in the concej)tion of the 
RcpuUic as the only form of government which ultimately is 
legitimate. But, when Kant speaks of the entrance into civil 
society as obligatory, in the sense that we are entitled to 
force others to unite with us in forming such a society, and 
that it is our absolute duty to respect the order of such a 
society once formed, even if the form of government established 
be despotic, he takes up a quite different point of view. Eoi’ 
thus t\\Q wlonte genemU IB as the will of reason, to 

which the will of the individual ought to conform. It is, as 
he expresses it, in speaking of Beccaria's theory, the will of the 
Homo Noimenon— to which the. Homo Phenomenon ought to 
submit, whether he does so or not — that connects penalty with 
transgression. Hence, the social power is authorised to punish 
irrespective of the individual consenting, or having ever con- 
sented, to tile law’ by which he is condemned ; though not 
irrespective of the fact that the law is law, a law that 
springs from his nature as a rational being. This, ho-wever, 
while it shows that the punishment of the individual is just, 
still leaves it obscure why the should be justified 

ill puiiisbing him, or in acting as the representative of the 
Homo of the iiidivid and on this jioiiit Kant 

gives us no explanation. Kone, in fact, can be given, except 
on the assumption that the social relation is in such wise 
essential to the individual that, apart from it, he is not himselh, 
i.e,^ apart from it he has no personality, (in the sense in 
which personality is the basis of right) and is not properly to 
be regarded as a law or end to himself. Thus civil society is 
the organ of the wlonU gdndmk, to which the individual, in his 
particular will, is subordinated, and it is only in and through 
society that the individual has a wlonU gen^rak developed in 
him. The obedience of the lower to the higher nature of man 
is 'at the same time necessarily his submission to a social law, ' 
in which that higher nature is in the first instance embodied. 
This, is, in , a sense, admitted by Kant, in so far as he maintains 
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that there is an ideal community of possession of the whole world 
prior to the adverse possession or appropriation of special objects 
in it by individuals, and treats the latter as only the realisation 
of the former. But Kant is careful to point out that this original 
community of property is not an actual commimism, and that an 
actual communism can only be reached by the surrender of all 
individual possessions into a common stock. Kow, this merely 
ideal character of the original community can be maintained only 
if we suppose that the primary relation of men to each other, as 
moral beings realising an end, is a negative relation. If, on 
the other hand, it is only through the unity of men in society, 
and on the j)resupposition of it, that they stand related to each 
other as persons haying independent rights, — if they are a law 
and an end to themselves only as social beings whose ends are 
identified : — then individual right can be realised only on the 
basis of an already realised social unity ; as, in fact, we find has 
been the case historically. In truth, the conception of tfie in- 
dividual as a law and an end to himself, ax^peared, and could 
only ax^pear, historically, in the breaking up of a civil society, in 
which the individual had been made the organ of social ends, 
and thus had gained a consciousness of the individual worth. 
That the higher self-consciousness so developed finally became a 
consciousness of possibilities which could not be realised in such 
forms of society, nor in anything but a universal society of 
mankind, was ♦the natural course of development. Thus arose 
the Stoic individualism which, conceiving man in his universal 
capacity, and abstracting from the social relations through 
Vhicli alone that capacity could be developed, represented 
the individual man as in his isolation an end and a law to 
himself, and reduced society into a mere extraneous coji- 
dition of his life. And the same inversion of the relations 
of the individual and society which finds expression in the 
■ Stoic philosophy, was in a later time repeated by Kant on 
similar grounds ; though, as usual, Kant stretches bis theory 
up to its limits, and so prexmres the way for a transition to 
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that conception of the social nnioii which he seems to ex- 
clude. 

Slco^Sption difficulty that lies in Kant s indmdualistic conceptions, 

the pressure under which he has to put them to find 
room for the facts of man’s social life, is further illustrated 
by his strange conception of a jits realiter personals, a right 
in a person as in a thing. Such a conception as has already 
been indicated is an inversion of the fundainental categories, 
of the Jits Naturde, which divided the world into two 
exhaustive classes of persons and things, and refosed to 
recognise any middle term. It is true that Eoinan law, and 
Kant following it, recognised a jus m yj)6T5o?2am, a right as 
against particular persons, as distinct from the m rcm, 
which was a right as against all j)6i’sons. But this in 
persona'in was merely a right, baaed upoii contract, to some 
'"thing” which was in the hands of another, or, at most, to 
some service — some use of the other’s powers ; and sixcli use 
was necessarily limited in time and kind, so that in covenanting 
to give it there might be no subjection of a man’s personality 
as a whole to the will of another. If this strict division of 
persons and things be niaintained, jus redUer persmcde will 
he a contradiction in terms. It is interesting to notice how 
Kant gets out of his difficulty by introducing the siij^plementary 
principle that a right over a person, as if he were a thing, does 
not involve slavery, if it is reciprocal, c.g,, if the husband’s right' 
over the wife is correlative with the right of the wife over the 
husband. By this j)rinciple all forms of concubinage which 
degrade the woman into a chattel of the man, over whom she 
has no counterbalancing rights, are condemned, as involving the 
treatment of a human being merely as a means and not an end. 

, But what Kant does not notice is, that by the introduction of 
; this idea of a unity or community in which two Iversons are 

:'■■■ reciprocally means and ends to each other, he has quite risen 

. V above the idea of right with which he started. Kor what is - 
involved in such a community is that the individual person^ 
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without ceasing to be free, can lose himself in the higher per- 
sonality of the family union, in which he becomes a con- 
stituent member.^ But, if it be possible, still more if it be 
necessary, to the completion or full development of the indi- ovg^Sc 
vidual, that he should thus lose himself as an individual to 
find himself again as the member of the then Kant’s 

whole view of the person as an end in himself, who may not 
be made a means either by himself or by anyone else, must be 
abandoned. On the contrary, it appears that it is m l)mig 
made, and in making himself, a means to social ends, that alone 
he can realise himself as an end. And when we go on to 
consider the jus realitcT of parents and children in 

each other, we find that to such a relation it is not even neces- 
sary that it should be constituted by the unll of the individual 
person. Tor child and parent are by the mere fact of their 
natural connection put into a moral relation, in which each is 
reciprocally means and end to the other. 

Now, if this idea be once admitted in relation to the family, 
we cannot well escape the necessity of extending it to the 
State. For the necessity of the social contract theory, accord- 
ing to which the volonte de tons is the only legitimate source 
and basis of the volonte generate as expressed in the State, lay 
in the conception of isolated personality as a law and an end 
to itself. In fact, it was an illogical attempt to stretch the 
individualistic • idea, so as to cover a social unity, which 
is the negation of individualism. If, however, it is ad- 
mitted that a relation of persons may be established in which 
they are not as ends exclusive of each other, or in which each, 
as so exclusive, is only a means, the strict opposition of things 

^ If we keep strictly to the category of reciprocity, and refuse to go on 
to the higher category of organic community, each person would have to be 
regarded as means to the other, and neither as end. This would answer to the 
case of a sensual indulgence in which each individual was a means to the 
pleasure of the other, und no higher end was sought on cither side. But Kant 
really points to a higher social relation in which each individual loses himself 
to find himself again in the common life to which he contributes. - ; 
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and persons, means and ends, disappears in a higher category. 
We pass, so to speak, from the external teleology of mere 
design to the higher teleology of organic unity; and just 
because we do so, we are able to get over the abstract antag- 
onism of means and ends, which holds good so long as we 
confine ourselves to the former point of view. Under this new 
category, it becomes possible to understand that man can be an 
end, only as he is a member of a kingdom of ends to which he 
makes himself a means : just as a member of the jDliysical body 
maintains itself by the very activity in which it subserves the 
whole organism. On the other hand, if such an idea be not admit- 
ted it is more logical to fall back upon the ordinary conceptions of 
the Pnmtoi, with the result that the State, as in Eoine, is 
regarded as an external foz'ce that comes to the aid of right, 
and marriage is treated as an ordinary contract. Even in Kant 
we may see the lingering influence of this view in his some- 
what coarse conception of marriage. And the way in wliieh 
the Eoman Jurists treat it, either as the enslavement of the wife, 
or, if that alternative be rejected, simply as an ordinary con- 
tract, shows what is the true CGiisequence of the individualistic 
principle when scruples . from another source d6 not interfere 
with its logic. 

consoquonces Wlieu we inach this UGW view o£ the domestic and the 

ot tins view of 

political relation as, in the sense just described, organic, other 
consequences will follow, which we have now t(» consider. In 
the first place, the so-called Jus Waturde, law determining 
the rights and obligations of men as individual persons, — which 
Kant regards as prior to the Jus Civile , — will be seen to be 
posterior to it in the order of thought as well a^s in time ; and 
in the second place, the opposition of law and morality as 
: : ■ dealing respectively with the actions of men as outward facts, 

and with the same actions as the determinations of the will by . 

, motives, will be subordinated to this unity. 
ai^Asvkov What is involved in the conception that men are organ- ' 

ically related, and that, therefore, their reciprocal action and ‘ 


(1) Tho Jus 
€iinU ia prior 
i ’ to tho Ji.ts 
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reaction is not to be represented, as Ivant suggests, on the 
analogy of a mechanical reciprocity, but rather on the analogy 
of the connexion of the different members of the living 
body ? In order to interpret this analogy rightly, we must 
remember that the consciousness of self implies not only the 
consciousness of the not-self, but of the not-self in the form of 
other selves. For it is only what we see without that we can 
find within ; or, — to state the matter more accurately,— the con- 
sciousness of self as a rational will grows up in essential 
distinction from, but at the same time in essential relation to, 
the consciousness of others with whom we are combined in one 
society. Man’s self-consciousness may thus be termed, in spite 
of the apparent contradiction of the phrase, a social self-con- 
sciousness. His opposition to his fellows rests on the basis 
and presupposition of his unity with them, and, if it could go 
so far as to destroy this basis, it would at the same time be 
fatal to itself. As a subjective idealism which turns objects 
iiitG states of the consciousness of the subject, at the same time 
that it withdraws reality from the object, takes away the ground 
of the possibility of self-consciousness; so, in like manner, 
the consciousness of an antagonism to other persons, which 
is purely negative and not limited by a deeper community, 
would make the consciousness of self as a person impossible. 
But if so, then the conception of the person as a law and end 
to himself, who therefore stands only in negative relations to 
others, cannot be an ^oltimate conception. It can be so taken 
only from an abstract point of view, which may, indeed, have 
its relative justification, (just as the scientific view of objects 
apart from their relation to the subject has its relative justifica- 
tion,) but which must ultimately he subordinated to a higher 
truth. In other words, it may be right that, in dealing with 
the private relations of individual persons, Jurisprudence should 
at first simplify its work by abstracting from the community 
which hinds them together as members of one political society, 
hut this abstraction should not he regarded as more than a 
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scientific expedient ; for it is with a view to the social coin- 
. miinity, that all individual rights must be regarded as subsisting. 

■ We must not, therefore, begin with the conception of individual 

right, and regard the State merely as a means of maintaining 
it. We must begin with the conception of the social unity, as 
' that in and through which men realise the rational nature, in 

j: • virtue of which they are ends to themselves and to each other ; 

'j'- '. and we must, therefore, eoirsider the investment of individuals 

with private rights as part of the necessary differentiation of 
F ’ the members of the social unity,' — which makes each individual 

' ill a sense, an end in himself,— even while -we regard such 

^ differentiation ultimately as only a means through which the 

higher organic completeness of the social body is to be realised; 
'■ When we coiiGeive it in this way, we can understand why the 

f conception of individual right in history has been so slowly 

;; developed ; for its development could take place only in the 

dawn of a deeper and wider conception of the social unity of 
f;:-; men, and must be regarded as a step towcmU the realisation of 

. that conception. Hence, also, we can understand why the 

I assertion of individual right is always disintegrating in its 

effect, except in so -far as it is the indication that men are 
; ' becoming ripe for a wider community than they have previously 

realised. Thus the abstract proclamation of such right in 
,, i: Stoicism (from which it found its way into Eonian law) was 

coincident with the establishment of mere fomi as the only 
: bond of the empire. But it is to be observed that the Stoic 

Idea of cosmopolitanism already pointed to that principle 
which alone could at once supply the true justification for the 
private rights of individuals in all their extent, and, at the 
' .wm time, limit them in view of the community of all men 

I' . ■, V with each other. 

' The modem A Very complex problem is suggested in modern times by 
V while the legal and moral principles of Oosmo- 

politanisni, mainly by tbe agency of the Pmmau law and of 
'K'.' , Obristiaiiity, have become universal, tbe World-Hepublic in 
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which alone snch principles could find their final realisation is 
still an ideal, and the actual national State lias thus become 
the executor of principles which reach beyond its compass, or 
for which it is not the appropriate organisation and embodiment. 

But the discussion of this subject must be postponed till we 
have considered the second point to which reference has been 
made, viz., the relation of morality to law, and their ultimate 
unity. 

(2) Law, according to Kants view, has to do with actions as ( 2 )Theuiti- 

mate unity of 

external manifestations of the will, which, in order to be moiSf 

right, must be such that no one in the exercise of his freedom, 
is brought into collision with the freedom of others. Law, 
indeed, takes cognisance of intmiion (for, if not intentional, an 
action cannot be attributed to an individual at all), but it does not 
regard the motive or end which the individual sets before himself 
Morality, on the other hand, has to do with the action as 
a determination of the will, which, to be morally right, must 
not only agree with the law, but must have the law itself for its 
motive. This opposition is for Kant absolute ; for, in his view, 
as in that of the Stoics, the inner is disjoined from the outer 
life, and has no necessary reference to it. The moral struggle 
between the law of the mind and the law of the members goes 
on entirely within the man. It is purely a struggle for 
harmony with himself, in which he may succeed or fail without 
any reference to his success or failure in bringing the outward 
conditions of his existence into harmony with liis will. For, 
in his relations to nature and to other men, he is dealing with 
rhings that do not entirely depend upon him, and to which the 
'' Thou canst because thou oughtst,” does not apjfiy. If, in this 
relation also, he can cherish the hope of the realisation of th^t 
which he calls the Good, if he expects to see that prevail as an 
external law which he recognises as the law of his own inner 
being, it must be on the ground of a faith of reason, which 
postulates a God to realise it. Even so, the realisation postu- 
lated is conceived, not as the realisation of universal goodness, 
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but merely of an order of things in which happiness is attached 
to goodness wherever it is found ; for goodness itself must be 
realised by each moral subject for himself by his own self- 
determination, else it would not be moral goodness at all. In 
this faith the individual has the duty of working towards the 
realisation of a well-ordered Eepublic and ultimately, of a 
World-Eepublic, which he must i^egard as possible and even 
necessary ; i.e., he must seek to establish a legal order of things 
based upon the abstract law of right, in the belief that nature 
will somehow conspire with his effort, and (as we shall see in 
considering more fully Kant’s treatment of iibmfe), he must 
also, subject to the establishment and maintenance of this order, 
endeavour to further the hcq^piness of all other men. But he is 
not called upon to endeavour to make them good, because it is 
not within his power, any more than it is within their power to 
make good; for no one can be or become good except 
through his own self-determination. From the moral point of 
view, therefore, we have to consider mankind as a mere collec- 
tive aggregate of individuals, wlio, indeed, in their outward 
fortunes are united by the imity of the natural world, as well 
as by the unity of that morar power which is believed to be 
^ working through the order of the natural world ; but each of 
whom has to work out his own moral destiny in the loneliness 
of an inner life, into which no other can intrude. We cannot 
even say that the individual is alone ‘loith God, unless God be 
used as another word for the moral law which is the law of his 
will ; for God himself is not immediately/ present to our con- 
sciousness, but only inferred, in so far as the postulate of his 
existence is necessary to connect the outward with the inward 
life, to unite happiness in due proportion with goodness. 
SmtthosSi sequel, have to consider the ways in which 

■ not self- Kant seeks to modify this conception, and to bring the reli- 

conscious ; . . . 

, gious consciousness of iimoii and communion with God, into 
' ' ' connexion with the moral self-determination of the individual. 

L; Here we are directly concerned only with the relation of man 
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to man, which is implied in his absolute severance of Law from 
Morality. In order to see the defect of Kant’s ethical theory 
in this respect, we have only to develop what has been already 
said of the way in which he subordinates the Jus Cimle to the 
Jtcs Naturcde. If individual right presupposes social unity, if the 
rights and obligations of persons in relation to each other, i,e., 
of persons who, as individuals, are conceived to be exclusive of 
each other, can only exist upon the basis of a common social 
or political life, it is impossible that men should be regarded as 
absolutely separated in their moral development anymore than 
in their legal rights. It is true that, as each one has the con- 
sciousness of an exclusive self, so he lives an inner life of his 
own into which no other can intrude. Hence, it has been a 
main objection to the application of the organic idea to society 
that society has not an individual self-consciousness. But the 
question is, how has the individual such a self-consciousness 
developed in him ? Could it exist in him as isolated 
from his fellows, and if not, in what sense is it an individual 
self-consciousness ? Is it other than, or separable from, a con- 
sciousness of relations to other selves ? Are not men as 
self-conscious ^beings so related that they recognise each other 
as different, only as they are, at the same time, conscious of 
their unity ? If it is said that, after all, a self-conscious being 
is alone with himself, and that, to use Schopenhauer’s phrase, 
for each individual '' the world is only his own idea,” may we 
not answer that the world is his idea only because, and in so 
far as, his consciousness of it is something which does not 
belong to him as a mere individual ? If so, then to say that 
we can he conscious of a world of objects, is the same thing as 
to say that these objects become conscious of themselves in 
If the conception of a world which is not relative to a seif is 
meaningless, equally so is the conception of a self-consciousness 
which is not consciousness of anything but its own states. 
When we have rejected the former conception, we must not 
think that we have thereby talmn the reality of the 
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and that, 
therefore, in- 
dividuals are 
separated in 
their moral 
life. 



world, of which we are conscious, — as if it had no^v become- 
merely our idea, in the same sense in which a passing imagina- 
tion is contrasted as our idea with a reality outside of us* 
The distinction of these two things remains in all its force; 
only it is a distinction of which we could not be conscious, 
unless as knowing subjects we could apprehend something else 
than the seif to which we refer '' our ideas ; and unless we 
had a thought which is not in this sense exclusively ours— 
a thought, therefore, to which we necessarily conceive the 
object as related, a thought, indeed, with wliich the reality of 
the object is essentially bound up. 

The difficulty of such a consistent Idealism seems to 
reach its highest point when we consider the relations of self- 
conscious beings. For here we have, as it would seem, inner 
lives on both sides, which are reciprocally manifested only 
through an external medium, and which are not, therefore, in 
any direct contact with each otlier. How’ can we say that in 
any sense there is in such lives a unity which transcends and 
subordinates their difference ? Do we not doubtfully infer the 

inner life of another from wliat he lets iis see outwardly, which 
may be more or less deceptive, and ■which we more or less 
skilfully interpret ? And how can our communion in such 
circumstances be so intimate as to constitute a common moral 
life ? Is it not the case that we get knowledge of the life of 
others by interpreting the outward maiiifestatioeis of that life ; 
on the analogy of our owm ? And, if so, must we not first 
experience in ourselves all that we can discover in them ? 

Now, in a sense it is true that the inner life is the only key* 
We cannot find without us, that to which we 
hpve not the key within us. But it is not true that we discern 
our own thoughts and feelings prior to our knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of others. The supposition that we look 
outward to see matter, and imvard to see mind, and that, if we 
see mind without, it is only by an inference, in which we 
interj}ret the material expression of the thoughts and feelings 


We know 
spirit on tile 
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oi: others on the analogy of onr own, looks at first very plaus- 
ible ; but it is based upon a fundamental mistake. For, in the 
first place, the process by which the feelings of the sensitive 
self are referred to a material object, is not essentially distin- 
guished from the process by which they are referred to an 
object which is also a self-conscious subject In both cases 
equally, there must be a j)rocess of interpretation, in which, in 
Kant’s language, we go beyond what is given, and bind together 
passing data of sense under the conception of an object In 
both cases, the elements given in sense are by an act of thought 
taken out of their immediate existence in feeling, and connected 
together in a relation which is independent of time. In this 
view, it is as untrue to say that a permanent material object 
is given to us without a process of interpretation, as that a 
spiritual object is so given ; all that can be said is that, in the 
latter case, the process is much more complex than in the 
former. It is altogether an illusion by which we take the 
body of a man as at once given in perception, and his soul as 
reached by inference from that body. Such an illusion may 
naturally arise from our habitual dualistic way of conceiving 
soul and body' as twm quite independent existences, which is 
apt to obliterate or conceal the continuity of the process of 
interpretation, by which all objects come to be known to us. 

In this respect the advance of scientific thought, which 
teaches men to 'distinguish one form of reality from another, is SStSm, and 
apt to make them lose hold of a truth wliich was contained iil aSS 

sionoftlienu 

their primitive anthropomorphic view of the wmrld. For, in 
that view, every thing and being was taken as at once material 
and spiritual, at once as an object in space and time, and as a 
being gifted with life and will. Or, perhaps, we should rather 
say that man's earliest consciousness confuses all the grades of 
being together, and that it is a later development of thought 
which distinguishes these grades from each other, and even 
hardens the distinction between them till the sense of their 
relationship is almost lost. In so far, then, as any object 
VOL. IL 2 A 
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is known by a process of intex’pretation or inference, all objects 
are so known ; and from tins point of view, it may be said 
(though with an inaccuracy which we shall presently notice) 
that in all our knowledge that which is inward is used as a 
key to that which is outward. Por the categories are just 
elements in the. idea of self-consciousness, which we use to 
unlock the secrets of the world; and we are quite as much 
going beyond our inner self and using the analogy of what is 
within to interpret that which is without, when we refer our 
perceptions to inorganic substances acting on each other in 
space and time, as when we see in them the manifestation of 
the thought and will of self-conscious beings like ourselves. 

In both cases, \ve are equally unconscious of inference; for 
certain perceptions seem to be as immediately and intuitively 
referred, to objects which are living or conscious, as certain 
others are interpreted as referring to objects which are neither 
living nor conscious : indeed, as already indicated, it is only 
by reflexion that we learn to distinguish the two cases, and to 
separate the inorganic from the organic, and, again, the merely 
sentient from the self-conscious. In truth, wdieuever we dis- 
cern that the categories of substance or cause are but fragments 
of the idea of self-consciousness, we can easily see how the mind 
should in the first instance find it easier to give its whole 
nature to the object, than to give a j^art of it. 

But this leads me further to say that the very idea of 
interpretation or inference, as it is employed in the above state- 
ment, involves an inaccuracy. It supposes consciousness to be 
in complete possession of itself, and then, by aid of what it 
finds in itself, to proceed to interpret the object. But, wdxen- 
-^.ver we analyse this idea, whenever we consider that what 
is to be interpreted is not, in the first instance, an object 
given as such, but can only be a sensation ; and further 
that it is the interpretation itself which first makes the 
object exist for us, we see that the very word interpretation 
has, a false suggestion in it, the suggestion, vk., that the subject 
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is already conscious of an object, as possessing certain deiinite 
characteristics, and that it merely seeks to discover a further 
meaning in it. But a sensation as such is not something 
separate froiii the feeling subject, for the feeling subject has 
not yet separated itself from it. The beginning of such separa- 
tion is the transition from a feeling into the consciousness of 
an object felt; and this transition is, on the other side, the 
.beginning of the existence of the subject, as a subject which in 
distinction from and relation to such an object has become 
conscious of itself. From this it follows that self-consciousness, 
though in its dawn it cannot be separated from consciousiiess 
of the object, is ideally posterior to that consciousness ; and, 
further, that it can only grow with the consciousness of the 
object, and is always a return into self from it. Thus, though 
an object can only exist for a subject, yet self-conscioiisness is 
limited by the consciousness of the oliject. Hence it may be 
timly said that we find ourselves in others before we find our- 
selves in ourselves, and that the full consciousness of self comes 
only through the consciousness of beings without us who are 
also selves. Self-consciousness in one is kindled by self-con- 
sciousness in another, and a social community of life is presup- 
posed in our first consciousness of ourselves as individual persons. 
It is true, indeed, that in his first return upon self, the indi- 
vidual is conscious rather of opposition to, than of community 
with, the othei selves to whom he finds himself in relation. 
Social community is the presupposition of the individuality of 
the self-conscious being, but just for that reason it is not at 
first present to him as an object of thought. Hence the inde- 
pendence of the individual, though rooted in his dependence, 
takes, in the first instance, a form which seems to exclude cIof' 
pendence. But we should not be misled by the self-seeking. and 
self-will, which are the first manifestations of selfhood, so as to 
forget that the individual’s consciousness of himself as an 
independent self is essentially a return upon self from the 
consciousness of other; selves which it implies;, or to lose sight 
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of the fact that, in denying the social unity with others out ol:’ 
which it springs, self-consciousness becomes self-contradictory, 
For, that consciousness of independence of other beings and 
things, which comes with the rise of self-consciousness, is a con- 
sequence of the fact, not that the self really hm an existence in 
itself apart from the object, but rather contrariwise that the 
self has found itself in the object, and, therefore, is not really 
limited by it. This fact, however, is naturally misinterpreted 
in the first instance by the subject, who is conscious of himself 
in his distinction from the world, and especially from other 
self-conscious beings with whom he is socially united, but does 
not reflect on the relativity by which this independent selfhood 
is mediated, and especially on the social unity -which it pre- 
supposes; and who, thei’efore, can see no claim which other 
beings and things have, iipon him to be used otherwise than 
as means to his own ends. 

Threo ways of Now there are three different points of view, which arise from 

conceiving the 

.Si muty to more or less perfect eompreliension of the idea thus suggested, 

nSeof as to the relation of selfocouscious beings as such. There is 
the point of view which Hobbes, describing the 
state of nature, in whicli the social unity of men as self- 
conscious is entirely left oifo of consicleratioii ; a point of view 
which involves the negation of both larv and morality, or allows 
them to come in merely as the result of an external power 
which suppresses the egoism of individuals. There is, secondl}', 
the point of view adopted by Kant, in which society appears as 
an aggregate of independent moral beings, who have rights and 
obligations towards each other— in -vyliicb, therefore, both law 
and morality are recognised, but are kex'>t entirely apart from 
-liach other as the .separate spheres of the inner and the outer 
life. And there is, finally, the point of view of what the 
Germans call SittUcKImt, in which the social unity is recognised , 
as mior to the independent personality of its members, and in 
^ -wliicb, therefore, morality and law are regarded as springing 
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Hobbes, in Lis conception of the state of nature, accurately 
represents the first of these points of view. His description of 
the natural '' right to all things/' which springs out of the 
infinite character of the ‘ desire for gain and glory/ and wdiicli, 
in a finite world, can only produce a hcllmn omnium, in omnea, 
corresponds to the account given above ^ of the natural egoism 
which marks the earliest stage of man's conscionsness of 
vsocial relations. The theory of Hobbes, in fact, shows 
the essential contradiction whicli lies in the very nature 
of egoism ; for the ego, in its return upon self from the 
objective world, is at first negatively related to that from 
which the return is made. Hence it is at once absolute 
in its sense of independence, and nniversal in its claims. 
The ‘'war of all against all" is thus just the expression of the 
contradiction of the natural selfism of man as in his finitude 
directly claiming the infinite for himself, i.e., claiming the 
infinite for himself as negatively related to that, iii unity with 
wlaich alone he can escape his finitude. Trom the point of 
view of Kant, as we have seen, this purely negative relation of 
individuals passes into a reciprocity of limitation, which at the 
same time is regarded as self-limitation, and therefore as recon- 
cileable with the freedom or unlimited self-determination of 
each individual. Each, as unlimited, as homo noumenon, is thus 
regarded as laying down the limits for himself and for all 
others as plmwmena. Or, each in his in 7 heT life is purely self- 
determined, and in his otUer life determines himself as limited 
others. Thus, in the outer life the principle of self-determina- 
tion shows itself only , in a negative way, for these individuals 
are conceived as standing in external relation to each other. 
Bnt, in the inner life, the principle of self-determination caii» 
show itself positively, for there each one is alone with him- 
self. ' In the inner life men cannot come into conflict, because 
they do not come into contact at all ; each, therefore, can by 
diis own activity establish a perfect harmony of his particular 
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with Ins universal nature. But, in the outer life, such conflict 
: is inevitable, and no one can secure even his rights as an 
individual, except by uniting with other individuals to establish 
a power armed with force to protect them from each other. 

The third: havc secn tliG difficulties which arise when we think of 

V10W. 

S’the tliis power as established either without the will, or by the 

andtheHociai of the individuals wlio are submitted to it.^ In the 

former case, we are obliged to have recourse to political slavery 
as our only security for freedom ; in the latter case, ive are 
obliged to regard as the only rightful source of government, a. 
unity of individual wills which could only be an empirical coin- 
cidence, and wdiich is practically impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, of necessity to view the State as the manifestation of 
a wlonte gmSmle, which is not, and never can he, tlie conscious 
wlo'iM cU tom, but which deteiTuiiies the limits of the conscious 
will of each and all. But to admit this, is to admit that, by 
virtue of their consciousness of themselves as individual persons 
' responsible to themselves, or even as the very condition of the 
possibility of such a self-consciousness, men stand in a social 
relation to each other; it is to admit that the consciousness of 
being a law to theniselves can be developed in them only on 
the basis of their consciousnevss of a social law, to which as indi- 
/ viduals they are all subjected. In this point of vie^v, therefore, . 
j the inward and the outward life can no longer be se2)arated; 

'r "' f k'. 1 rather the former grows up in relation to the latter, and 
kl must speedily em 2 >ty itself of all meaning, if it is not kept in 

continual connection therewith. The individual is a law to 
himself, just becaiise he is conscious of himself as a member of 
a society whose law is Aw law; and, if he witlidraws into him- 
self so as to lose consciousness of this relation, his inner life 
aud its inner law are emptied of their meaning. Reason, as 
the law of a merely individual or subjective life, rules in an 
' empty house; foi’, witli the separation of the subjective from 
the objective, the former sinks into the bare tautology ' of self-" 
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consciousness, a pure analytic judgment; and even that, as 
Kant himself admits, is possible only in relation to the syn- 
thetic judgment of the objective consciousness. 

Kow, this does not mean that the movement of reflexion, by 
which subjective morality arises, has no value. If the inward 
law springs from the outward and returns to it, yet it does not 
return without cheinge. The simple self-identification of the 
citizen with his State, which was characteristic of ancient 
patriotism, — a self-identification in which there was no thought 
of the difference of inner and outer law, — involved a confusion 
of the accidental with the necessary in morality. But these dif- 
ferent elem.eiits had to be separated, when it was recognised that 
the law to which man is subjected derives its authority from 
his own reason. It was, therefore, by this reflexion that the 
special ties of family and nation were separated from, and 
subordinated to, the universal bond' of humanity. At the same 
time, -though morality may draw hack to its source in the self- 
consciousness which constitutes our nature as men, this regress 
of thought can he conceived only as a movement of 
transition : nor can we see the full meaning of the transition, 
unless we follow it to the point where a higlier social life 
springs out of the self-abnegation of the individual as such. 
For the emptiness of a purely innar moral life, which asserts 
itself as absolutely self-determined and complete in itself 
against all external law and all social constraint, contains 
a contradiction, ■ which cannot be solved till what was con- 
demned as external, — the external wnrld and especially the 
external organism of society, — are seen to be not external to 
our inner life, but rather to be that in which the principle of 
it can alone be realised. The Christian doctrine of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to humanity is but the necessary comple- 
ment and completion of the Stoic self-sufficiency and self- 
determination. 

The result tlien is, that the Legal and the Moral, like the 
outward and the inward, cannot be abstx^actly separated from 
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each other. Their separation is only a part of that differentia- 
tion of the ethical life of man into A^arious spheres of activity, 
which, however, both presuppose as their basis, and anticipate 
as their end, their organic unity as manifestations of a life 
which is determined by one principle. Thus, Avhile the 
separation of right and duty holds good in the system (.)f 
what is called the pTwatim^ so that one man's private 
rights correspond to the duties or obligations of another, 
vice versa ; and while therefore, in this sphere, both right 
and duty are the result of the reciprocal limitation of persons, 
who, within these limits, live an independent life ; the case is 
quite different Avheii we come to the substantial relations of the 
State or the Family, wherein the individual is made the organ of 
a social principle which is above his individual will, as Avell as 
above the will of the others to Avhom he stands in relation. 
Here right and duty become coincident, as, e.g., the magistrate’s 
right is to administer the law, which he is bound to administer, 
and the citizen’s duty is to serve the State, which therefore pro- 
tects his right to all tlie liberties or privilegCvS of his special 
office. Here, therefore, we may say that the right of the 
individual is only to his sphere of duty ; and tli6 right of the 
community over the individual is to have from him a service 
which is the whole content of his individual life. In fact, just 
in so far as either the State or the Family is that form oi‘ 
the union of men which is presupposed in their diflerences 
and relations as individual persons, — just in so far as either 
of these forms is the ultimate social universal, — it is that a.s 
against which the individuals have no right, but rather that 
from which all their rights are derived; because it is the 
source of all the duties in view of which alone they have 
rights. In modern times, however, neither the State nor the ■ 
Family any longer represents the highest moral unity of 
which we can conceive; although, as a matter of fact, no 
higher unity has yet taken an organised form. But the ' , 
very anticipation of such a unity, however vague, leads to a 
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kind of emancipation of the individual from the State and 

the Family, and so causes an apparent separation of Law from . ■ ... 

Morals. 

Connected with this separation in Kant is the way in which three 
penal justice is represented as pure retribution, without refer- 
ence either to the improvement of the culprit or the well-being 
of the society. Kant’s rejection of the ^preventative and echica- 
Honed theories of pimishmeiit directly connects itself with his 
abstract opposition of right, as the manifestation of the 
universal principle in man, to happiness as the satisfaction of 
his particnlur desires. Penalty is viewed as the recoil of 
wrong upon the transgressor, the manifestation of the contra- 
diction that lies in a wrong as the action of a rational being; 
and thus it is absolutely dissociated from any end except the 
vindication of right. But, if we conceive that the right of 
individuals as persons springs from their relation to the social 
unity of wdiich they are organs, we cannot separate the vindica- 
tion of right from the maintenance of the social unity against 
the caprice of individuals, or the maintenanee of the social 
unity from the education of the individual members of it. 

Such an eduSative punishment is not, indeed, to be conceived 
as consisting in the mere check upon the inclination to do 
certain illegal acts which is produced by terror of the conse- 
quences. For the highest educational result of punishment is 
to awake a consciousness, not simply that the crime gets or will 
get punishment, but that it is worthy of punishment. It is to 
make men fear the guilt, and not the penalty. On the other 
hand, when we regard individuals, in the particular life for 
which their special capacities and desires fit them, as organs of 
the ethical principle which expresses itself in society, we c%ii 
no longer dissociate their happiness — which lies just in the 
realisation of themselves as beings with these capacities and 
4gsires — from their realisation of the ethical end. The abstract 
rigour of Kant is the effect of his dualism, and must share the 
fate of that dualism. If we cannot divide man into an 
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animal and a rational self-consciousness, neither can we ab- 
solutely separate the gratification of the desires from t le 
attainment of the moral end. This subject, however, cannot 
be fully discussed until we have considered Kant’s Docirme 

of Virtue. 
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■|^ANT ’S conception of Moi^als, like Ms conception of .Law, 
involves constraint or compulsion, but it is a compulsion 
exercised not upon others, but upon one's self ; ie., a compul- 
sion of one's own inclinations and desires as a natural being, 
which is rendered possible by the consciousness of law derived 
from our rational nature. Such self-compulsion involves an 
effort and struggle which is exxjressed in the word Tirfue or 
moral fortitude ; though when we regard the absoluteness of the 
law, and the fact that it is laid upon us by no foreign power 
but only by Sur own reason, we are inclined rather to use the 
word chdy. 

ITow, in considering legal obligations, we saw that they were 
obligations of which, because they concern outward acts, it is 
possible to compel the fulhlment. Moral obligations, on the 
other hand, we cannot be compelled by others to fulfil, for thej- 
concern the motives or ends of onr action. ISTo one can make 
me have an end except myself, but I can compel myself to 
liave certain ends ; and, indeed, I am under obligation so to 
compel myself, because these ends are fixed for me by my o^vn 
reason. Such self-compulsion, therefore, is consistent with 
freedom, and we may say that “ the less a man is capable of 
physical compulsion and the more he is capable of moral 
compulsion, the more free is 

IE. IX. 225«02le; H. VIL 185. 
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Tile eiidsof I conapel myself to have an end, and I am bound so to 
from compel myself, i.e., there is au end or ends which it is my duty 
SmSng to have, — this is the conception on which the whole doctrine 

jtbe maxims. . . . , 

of Yirtiie is based. To see what tins conception involves, we 
imisfc observe that ends are always self-chosen. Every act has 
its end, and as no one can have an end without himself 
choosing it, so it is always by an act of frecdaiii, and never by 
a result of nature, that we Iiave any end in our actions.”^ At 
the same time there are objects, which are set before us by our 
sensuous nature, and which, therefore, as natural beings all men 
are inclined to choose as their ends ; but these are not ends 
which we are hound to choose, not ends which are duties. 
How, then, do we reach the conceptions of those latter ends ? 
It is obvious, according to the principles already laid down, 
that such ends cannot be directly and immediately presented 
to us as objects. For, when the maxim of our conduct is 
determined by any object, we have not the autonomy but the 
iieterononiy of the wnll. In Law, indeed, where we have to 
do only with the oiitAoard aspect of action, the ends of action 
are supposed to be left to every one to choose as be pleases, 
and the law only binds liim to realise these ends in such a 
way as is consistent with the freedom of others; but in Morals, 
not merely the action, but the motive, must be consistent with 
the law. We must, therefore, in this case, determine what the 
objective ends are to be from a consideration of t^he 'nKueims or 
' subjective principles of action, according to which the law 

binds us to act.* We must develop the ideas of the ends, wliich^ 
it is a duty to pursue, from the idea of duty itself: or, if this 
be impossible, we must at least determine the ends we ought 
toepursue in accordance with that idea, 
and ^ There is, therefore, one principle of duty, though there ma}' 
be many obligations or '' duties of virtue,'' corresponding to the 
different objects which as ends can be brought under the moral 
:;i; , ; ; y ■ 'v principle; as also there are many “obligations or duties of* 
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right'’ which correspond to the different relations into which 
persons may be brought to each other. 

What, then, are the ends which it is a duty to have ? These, 
Kant answers, are our oivn perfection and the hcqopiness of others. 
We may not say, our own happiness or the perfection of others. 
ISTot our own happiness, for happiness is an end which all men 
have by reason of the impulse of nature within thein; and 
“ what everyone inevitably wills of himself cannot be brought 
under the idea of duty ; for duty involves a necessity laid upon 
us to choose an end which we do not iininediately wish for.” 
And not the perfection of others ; for “ the peiTection of another 
man, as a person, consists in this, that he is able to select his 
ends /or to his own ideas of duty; and it is a 

contradiction to demand or require of me as a duty that I should 
do something for him which none but himself can do.” ^ 

ISTow, perfection is an ambiguous word, which is sometimes 
used for the unity of all the elements implied in the constitution 
of a thing, and sometimes for the agreement of all the qualities 
of a thing with an end. In the former sense, there can be only 
one perfection in a thing : in the latter, there may be more 
than one, as a thing may be regarded in relation to more than 
one end. It is with the latter kind of perfection that we have 
especially to do here, though in a sense the former comes into 
connexion with it ; for man’s characteristic is not to abide by 
what is given %o him by nature, but to set ends to himself, and 
further to be subject as regards all these ends, to the limiting 
conditions of the moral law, the realisation of which is the 
highest .end of all. His duty to himself, to strive after his own 
perfection, implies therefore, first, the development of all his 
faculties ; so that, as far as may be, he jnay “ rise above ^le 
rudeness of nature and at the expense of the animal in him 
develop the humanity, whereby alone he is capable of choosing- 
ends for himself” and, secondly, the cultivation of the purity 
of his will, till he anives at a purely virtuous temper of mind, 

■■'E. IX. 232; H. VII. 190. 
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i,e., till lie attains the power of making the law itself the motive 
as well as the guide of his conduct, This is sometimes spoken 
of with 'doubtful propriety as the culture of the snored se7ise ; 
for the word '‘sense'' would rather suggest a feeling that 
precedes and gives rise to the consciousness of moral law, than 
one that follows from it. 

iii what sense Oui dutv to othcrs. Oil the other hand, is to seek their 
of happiness, nor can we balance against that any duty to seek 
otiioisasour hapj)iness ; tliougli indirectly it may be our duty to do 

what furthers our own liappiness, in so far as the elements of 
well-being are necessary to us in order to enable us to do our 
duty. On the other hand, our duty to others does not always 
mean that we are to clo for them what thci/ think for their 
happiness ; often it may be our duty to refuse tliein what they 
desire, if we think it would do them harm. Is^ot, iudeed, that 
we are to make their perfection an end ; for, as already said, no 
one can secure that for another, Iir a 7ieffcdive wajy howerer, 
we are bound to aim not only at their physical but at their 
moral well-being, in so fiir as to avoid everything that might 
put a stumbling-block in their or, in other words, every- 
thing that would be likely, nature of man%eing what it 

is, to mislead them into actions for 'which their conscience might 
afterwards give them pain.” ^ 

In both these cases, we have an end which is a duty, and 
which is set before us by the law itself, which ccftiiniands us, on 
the one hand, to do for ourselves all that we would will that 
others should do for themselves ; and, on the other hand, to 
do for others all tliat we would wish them to do for us. 
utiosof We have, however, to observe here a special distinction 
ider obiigii. between the “ obligations of right ” and the '' obligations of 
virtue.” The former are obligations to do, or refrain from, ■ 
certain definite actions, while the latter are only obligations to 
be guided in our actions by certain maxims. Hence the former 
■ arc said to be of narrower or stricter obligation, and the latter 
^ ^ ^ . UbIX. 240j H, YIt 197. . , > 
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of wider or less strict obligation. By this is meant that, in the 
latter case, there is more room left for the play of freewill; for, 
while we lay down absolutely a priori that it is our duty to have a 
certain end in view, we cannot definitely determine in what -way we 
should seek that end, and how far we should go in action with 
reference to it. We cannot, indeed, allow ourselves to make 
exceptions to the law, or to regard the end as one which we 
need not always have in view ; but it may often be a question 
how far, in the pursuit of one of the ends which it is our duty 
to pursue, we should be limited by the others, how far, e,g., philan- 
thropy should take precedence of domestic duties. Hence, it is 
here that there is a place for Casuistry to weigh one dut}^ 
against another, and determine which is the more important. 

In general, we can only say that '' the more indeterminate the 
duty and the more imperfect the obligation of a man to an 
action, and the nearer, nevertheless, he brings the measure of 
its observance (in his temper of mind) to the strict obligation 
(of Law), the more perfectly virtuous is his action.” ^ 

It follows from this that we can speak of as a 

sible only as 

<|uanlity, only in relation to the imperfect duties or obligations if'""' 
of virtue. Eegarding them in this light, “the fulfilment of thena 
is mcfit = +a; but the transgression of them is not Yfemerff, or 
g-uilt = — a, but merely absence of merit = 0 , —unless, indeed, the 
subject has adopted it as a priueiple to disregard such duties.”* 

Between virtue and vice we thus have moral weakness. To fulfil 
the obligations which correspond to the legal rights of others in- 
volves in itself no merit ; but, if they are fulfilled from reverence 
from the law, there is merit in such reverence. We may . add 
that in the case of meritorions acts there is “ a subjeetvie 
princiide of ethical reward since the pleasure we haveain 
doing them is something over and above the self-contentment 
which comes of doing our strict duty. This feeling of pleasure, 
however, is weakened when, in seeking for the well-being of 
others, we have to disregard their wishes, while it is enhanced 
I E. IX. 236 ; H. VII. 194. = E, IX. 230 ; H. VII. 194. 
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when we seek their happiness according to their own views of 
i — what it is} 

Smlrls ICant calls attention to three general principles of the ineta- 

Lttcf'S'diay," physic of Ethics, which may be laid down for our guidance in 
the treatment of the doctrine of virtue.^ The first is that for 
each duty there cannot he more than one ground of ohligatiom 
This follows from the fact that moral proofs are based on con- 
ceptions, and not on a priori percei)tioiis, which, as we see in the 
case of Mathematics, enable us to approach the conclusion we 
seek in many ways. To enforce the moral duty of truth hj^ 
arguing, first, from the injury the lie does to others, and then, 
again, from the worthlessness of the liar and his loss of self- 
respect, is to confuse the duty of truth with tlie duty of 
beneficence. To add bad reasons to good, is only to weaken 
the latter. In the second jilace, the difference of virtue and 
vice must never be treated as one of degree, but always as one 
of hind. To say that virtue is the mean between two vices, 
e.g,, that good husbandry or thrift is the mean between avarice 
and prodigality, is to make it appear as if by a gradual lessen- 
ing or increase of expense, we could always change our conduct 
from virtuous to vicious or from vicious to virtuous. But the 
guilt of prodigality is that all the means of well-being are 
sought with a view to the mere enjoyment which is found in 
the use of them ; and the guilt of avarice is that they are 
sought and retained with a view to the mere enjoyment which 
is found in the possession of them ; whereas the virtue of good 
husbandry is that we use, or refrain from using, them wfitlx 
reference to the ends of our life as natural and also moral 
beings. Lastly, vre must not estimate our ethical duties by our 
caf^acity to satisfy the law, but our capacity by our duties. We 
must not look to our empirical knowledge of ourselves or of men 

. in general, and say '' this is all that can be expected of us ” : we 

must look to the idea of Humanity and the Categorical Imperative 
of duty, as fixing the standard below wdiich we ought not to fall 
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Virtue may be described as a Mtit of action, but we must™l!®/®V^ 
be careful to note that it is a ^^‘free habit.’^ For the -v^rorcl 
habit by itself rather suggests the idea of a tendency to act 
in a certain definite way, which is the mere product of repeti- 
tion, and which as such would have no moral character. Virtue, 

. on the contrary, is a “ habit of determining ourselves in action 
by the idea of the law.”^ Hence, we may say that “ virtue is 
always aclmncioig, and yet always beginning again from the 
beginning ; the former because, ohjectively considered, it is an 
unattainable ideal, to which nevertheless it is always our duty 
to be approximating: the latter because, subjectively considered, 
its basis is found in the nature of man, which is subject to 
desires and impulses, and which cannot, so long as it is in- 
fluenced by them, be brought to the perfect rest and equilibrium 
of a virtue which adheres steadfully to the maxims it has once 
adopted. For when human nature is not rising, it is sinking, 
because moral maxims cannot, like technical maxims, become 
grounded in habit ; indeed, if the acts of virtue ever did become 
habitual, the subject would lose all freedom in the choice of 
his maxims, and thus his actions would cease to have the 
character of duty.” 

Duties, as we have already seen, are divided into duties to Duties to God 

and tobohigs 

ourselves and to other men. Duties to God aiid to beings 
lower than men, are excluded; for, as we shall see more fully 
in the sequel, all duties are, in a certain sense, duties to God, 
regarded as the Legislator whose will is one with the moral 
law; hut, for the same reason, there are no special duties 
toward Him. On the other hand, what are called our duties 
toward the animals are really duties toward ourselves. For, 
cruel treatment of animals deadens our sympathy in their 
suffering, and weakens and gradually destroys a natural pre- 
disposition which is very serviceable to morality in onr relations 
to other men. On the other hand, the swift painless slaughter 
of animals, or the exaction from them of labours which axe not 
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beyond their capacity, is quite within the rights of man over 
them ; though not their subjection to painful experiments, for 
mere behoof of speculation.” ^ In a similar spirit Kant answers 
that it is part of our duty to ourselves not to destroy beautiful 
objects ; because to do so “ weakens or destroys a feeling in 
man which, though not for itself moral, yet does much to pro- 
mote a feeling of sensibility in harmony with morality.” ® 
iiowthore In considering our duties to ourselves, Kant come.s again 
to ourselves, difficulty of coiiceivilig Ilow the same tiling can be 

subject and object of obligation : and, as before, he solves it by 
pointing out that man contemplates himself in two characters, 
as a being whose nature is sense, an animal among the other 
animals ; and, again, as a being whose nature is naBon, {i.e,, 
not merely a rational being ; for tlie theoretical faculty of reason 
might be the property of a mere animal), a being, therefore, 
whose nature cannot be nieasured by sense, but can be under- 
stood only when we look at it in its morally practical relations, in 
which the incomprehensible property of freedom reveals itself by 
the influence of reason upon the inner legislation of the 
Man, therefore, as a natural being or phenomenon, is subjected 
to obligations towards humanity in his own perslm, towards the 
Jw-7no nowMno7i in him, which we may divide into negative and 
positive obligations. The former are confined to the preserva- 
tion of moral health (ad cbsc), while the latter point to moral 
improvement {ad melius esse). We may furtlxir divide these 
according to another principle, into duties of man towards him- 
self as an animal who is also a moral being, and duties to 
himself purely as a moral being. 

treats of man’s negative (or perfect) duties to 
. aSihmturo. Wmself US ail animal. These correspond to the tliree impulses, 
/; which lead to self-preservation, to the maintenance of the species, 

^ , and to the maintenance of his faculty for the purposeful use of 

‘ his powers, and for the animal enjoyment of life : to which ai'e 
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opposed the vices of suicide, xiiinatural sensual indulgence, and 
inordinate enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. In the 
treatment of these virtues and vices, Kant simply follows out 
the principle that man must regard his physical life as a means 
to his existence as a person. The Stoic assumption of a right 
of suicide, or withdrawal from existence, was based on a true 
principle ; “ but that very courage and strength of soul which 
made them rise superior to the fear of death in the conscious- 
ness that there is something in man which he must esteem 
higher than life, should have been a motive to refrain from 
destroying a being endowed with such power of surmounting 
even the strongest sensuous impulses.” Foi’, to extinguish 
the subject of morality in our own person is as good as to 
extinguish, so far as in us lies, the existence of morality 
itself.”^ In like manner, an excess in eating and drinking, 
which deadens our faculties, is to be regarded as subjection of 
the man in us to the animal. 

The negative duties of man to himself as a moral being, are uej^^tiye 
the opposites of the three vices of lying, avarice, and false 
humility. The first of these is the greatest outrage upon the 
dignity of mail in our own person. '' A man who does not 
believe what he himsdf says to another, (even if it were a mere 
ideal person) has even less worth than if he were a mere thing ; 
for a good use can be made of the qualities of a tiling ; but to 
communicate one’s thoughts to another through words which 
(intentionally) contain the opposite of that which the speaker 
thinks, is to make language realise an end directly opposed to 
the natural design of our faculty of eoxnmunieation, and so to 
cast contempt upon our own personality : for tlie liar exhibits 
himself as a mere semblance of humanity, and not as a ti^,Q 
man at alL”^ In like manner, avarice is not merely mistaken 
thrift, but the >slavish subjection of ourselves to the goods of 
fortune. And false humility is a forgetfulness of the truth 
that, however humble a man ought to be when he compares 

1 R. IX. 274 1 H. VII. 228. , . R. ix! 283 j H. VII. 235. 
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Mmself with the^ moral law, he is yet as a person above all 
price, and, therefore, ought not to crouch before his fellows as 
if he were only fit to be their instrument, and had no self- 
centred life of his own. '' He who makes himself into a worm, 
cannot complain if others trample upon him.” Even extreme 
demonstrations of religious awe, >such as the prostrations of 
Eastern devotees, involve a sacrifice of human dignity ; and the 
same is true of the invocation of the divine in images set before 
our eyes. “ For in such a worship we humiliate ourselves, not 
before an ideal which our reason sets up for us, but before an 
idol which we have made for ourselves.”^ 

Tiie value of Filially, Under this division of his subject, Kant remarks that 
knowledge, duties of mail all rest on his being the 'Miorn judge of him- 
self,” a conception which he may help out by the conception of 
God as an ideal judge who speaks within him, and so by regard- 
ing his duties as divine commands. The first of all duties 
towards ourselves is, therefore, that which is expressed in the 
Socratic maxim '' Know thyself,” which is to be understood 
morally in the sense of a command to search our hearts, and 
listen to the voice of conscience. For only ** descent into the 
hell of self-knowledge is the way to the heaven of divine ex- 
cellence.” Nur die Hdllcyi-fahrt der Sellstcrlcemiiniss halmt, den 
Weg Z21T Vergotteiningy^ 

Positive The positive duties of man to liiinself are simply the duties 

of developing his bodily and mental powers, <ind, above all, 
seeking to increase the purity of his moral consciousness — 
obligations to which we have already referred.^ 

Duties to Our duties to others may be divided into those the discharge 
spoctaiidiove. -vyHch gives rise to an obligation on the part of others, and 
those the discharge of which gives rise to no such obligation. 
The former are accompanied by the feeling of love, the latter by 
that of respect. These feelings may be separated ; we may love 
:f without respecting, or respect without loving ; hut “normally 
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they are essentially united as in one duty, though in such a 
way that sometimes the one and sometimes the other may con- 
stitute the subjective principle to which the other is attached 
as accessory”^ Using a physical analogy we may regard our- 
selves as the denizens of a. moral, world, in which the due com- 
bination of rational beings is produced by the combined action 
of attractive and repulsive forces. ''By means of the principle 
of mutual love, men are called on reciprocally to approach each 
other, while by the principle of the respect which they owe to 
each other, they are called on to preserve a certain distance 
from each other/’ If either of these great moral forces were to 
fail, then, to use the words of Heller, "the void (of immorality) 
would be opened wide, to swallow up the whole kingdom of 
(moral) beings like a drop of water.” ^ 

We cannot, however, say that love or respect as mere feel- They arc not 

duties as mete 

ings are duties ; it is the mcmm of benevolence, of which well- 
doing is the consequence, that is obligatory, and in like 
manner it js the of respect, ic?., of limiting our self- 

estimation by regaled to the dignity of humanity in another 
person, which we are bound to act upon. The latter is a 
negative duty, and so has something of that strict character 
which belongs to the " duties of right ” ; for it simply bids us %ot 
to . treat others as means, while the former has rather the 
character of an imperfect obligation, seeing it commands us 
positively to regard them as ends, and to adopt their aims as 
as our own, so far as they are not immoral. 

The maxim of benevolence is based on the moral principle 'duties of love 
of universality, which permits us practically to wish well to 
ourselves, only on the condition that we wish well to every 
other; for “so alone is our maxim qualified for a place inf-a 
universal legislation.” The duties that fall under it are the 
duties of beneficence, of gratitude, and of. sympathy. Of these, 

Kant dwells with special force on the duty of gratitude. 

‘ Thankfulness,” he says, “ is specially to be called a holy duty, 

1 E. IX. 307 5 H. VII. 257. 2 r. jx. 308 ; H. VII. 257. 
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i.e.j one the violation of which (as hj a scandalous example) 
may annihilate the moral motive to beneficence in its very 
principle. Tor ^ holy ' is a term applied to that moral object 
ill respect of which onr obligation can never be fully satisfied 
by any act proportioned to it. . . . But we can never by 

any return fully acquit ourselves of the obligation of a bene- 
volent act of which we have been the object ; for the receiver 
of a benefit in such a case cannot take away the advantage 
which the giver has/ as having made the step in bene- 
ficence.”^ On the duty of sympathy liant again calls our 
attention to the fact that it is a practical sympathy which is 
required of us; since a mere passive sympathy with the woes of 
others felt by one who could do nothing to relieve them, would 
simply double the evil suffered. In this view, Kant expz'esses 
a^iproval of the Stoic who sought to have a friend rather that 
he might give than that he might receive help ironi him/ but 
who, nevertheless, when he found that fxiencl sufleiing iind 
calamity, from which nothing could be done to relieve him, said, 
“What does it matter to me?'’ 

After a few imiiaid^s which have no sp importance, as to 
the vices opposed to these virtues, ic., the vices of envy, un thank- 
fulness, and delight in the suffering of another, (Schadaifmidc) 
Kant goes on to the duties of liespect, wliieh arise from “ the 
recognition in other men of a wortli for which there is no pirice 
or equivalent.” We are bound to respect 1}he dignity of 
Humanity even in the degraded and vicious ; and, therefore, we 
must coiiclernii all punishment by mutilations which “ not only 
dishonour the criminal, Imt make the spectator also to blush 
for the shame of belonging to a species which one can venture 
tcp treat in such a fashion.”'^ We are bound for the same 
reason to show respect for the understanding of others, and to take 
care, even in correcting their errors, to bring to light the element 
of truth in that which misled them. The vices opposed to due 
respect for humanity are pride, evil-speaking, and readiness to' 
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.mock and insult. Pride desires from others aji honour it 
refuses to them, and shows, therefore, a spirit which is really 
abject and mean; ''for the proud man would not claim that 
others should hold themselves cheap before himself, if he had 
riot a secret feeling that, if fortune reversed their relations, he 
would not find it hard to crouch before others, and to expect no 
respect from them.''^ Evil-speaking, as a persistent tendency 
to invent or spread calumnious reports, is a lowering of the 
respect for humanity; ''for he who practices it must finally 
cast a shadow of unworthiness upon the species itself.” In 
like manner, a tendency to scoff bitterly at others, and to 
rejoice over their error or calamity, has something devilish 
about it, and betrays an extreme want of respect for the dignity 
of man. 

Kant then refers to the duties which are obligatory, not by The ideal of 

^ y friendship 

reason of the general relations of man to man, but by reason of 
special relations of individuals, as determined by age, sex, or 
circumstances ; but they are beyond the scope of a science that 
deals with the metaphysical basis of morals, since they cannot 
be determined upon a prim principles. At the utmost they 
can be brougli'f into such a science only "as an application of 
the pure principles of duty to empirical cases, which are em- 
ployed as it were to schematise these principles, and so to fit 
them for iDractical usefulness.”^ He confines himself, therefore, 
to a few remarks upon friendship, as "a union of two persons by 
reciprocal love and esteem, in which each is equally loved and 
esteemed by the other.” "A perfect friendship is a mere Idea 
through a practically necessary Idea”;^ for, how can we expect 
an exact equipoise of the two feelings which are the indispen- 
sable elements of such a relation, to be attained or preser^d 
in all the varied circumstances of human life; or, in other 
words,, that the two friends should never either repel each other 
into coldness, or make themselves too common to each other ? 
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Man is a ''being destined for Society, but yet an unsocial being'’: 
he feels the need to open himself to others "so that he may not 
be left alone, as in a prison, with his own thoughts ” ; yet he 
is driven to shut himself up in himself, for fear of the advan- 
tage which might be taken of his openness. Hence a moral 
friendshii), in which there is a perfect trust of two persons in 
the reciprocal communication of their secret judgments and 
feelings, so far as that is possible consistently with reciprocal 
esteem, is an immense gain; though, on account of the 
difficulty of mutual understanding and trust between men, 
it is a Tara avis in terris nigrog^ue simillinia cycno : but the 
black swan is sometimes fouiKl. Apart, however, from such 
special ties, "it is the duty of man, both to himself and to 
others, to carry on a kind of cominerce in moral perfection 
with them {officium commcrcvi, sociahilitas), ie,, not to isolate 
himself {aeparistam agcre) ; but, while he makes for the sphere 
of his life an inviolable centre of principle, yet to regard the 
sphere which he thus draws round himself as part of an all- 
embracing circle of cosmopolitan sympathy ; and lliat not only 
with the view of furthering the good of the world as an end, 
but of cultivating all the means that indirectly ' lead to it, the 
pleasures and social chaiities which manifest themselves in 
courtesy and j)ropriety of manners, in reciiDrocal love and 
respect, and so of associating virtue with the Graces.” i 

In the Methodology of Ethics, Kant dwells on the necessity 
of inculcating ethical lessons in such a way as to develop the 
pure morality of principle apart from any mixture of lower 
motives ; and he also speaks of the relation of Eeligion to Ethics. 
The value of Eeligion arises from our inability imaginatively 
to^’epresent or envisage moral obligation ^vithout thinking of 
another Being than ourselves, whose will is expressed by the 
legislative reason within us ; ‘Le,, of a divine Being. Its danger 
is that we should represent this divine Being as a will, to wiiich 
We stand in a relation similar to those in which we stand to 
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other men ; for with this comes the idea that \Yi3J1ave obliga- ' 
tions to Him, which are not included in the moral aij,d \ 
which even take the precedence of the mofal la^. The full -, - \ 

consideration of this idea must, however, be i)Ostpone 4 ftill- we \ ■ | . 

come to deal with Kant’s special treatise Ion thi,^ subjpbt of 
■Eeligion. w- 

Our criticism of Kant’s Doctrine of must follow 

.substantially the same lines which guided our criticism of the 
Doctrine of Laio, The moral subject is conceived by Kant as, 
primarily at least, alone with himself ; but as so isolated, he is 
yet, as it were, two beings in one. As Kant phrases it, he is at 
once a Sinnemoesen and Vernunftwesen, a homo phenomenon and 
a homo nonmenon; and the problem of his life is that he is 
called to make the former conformable to the latter. More 
■simply, he is bound to bring his passions into harmony with 
his reason. Kow, as his passions attach him to beings and 
things without him, or make him open to influences from them, 
while his reason or self-consciousness is one with itself to the 
exclusion of all foreign influences, the subjection of passion to 
reason moans negation of all determination from without, 
in favour of a pure self-determination from within. In other 
words, it means the attainment of moral freedom. 

But here we are met hy a difficulty. If we rigidly hold 
to the conceptfen of morality as the pure self-determination of 
reason, either we must suppose that passion is to be altogether 
excluded by reason, or we must suppose that the opposition of 
reason and passion is merely a relative opposition, and that 
there is some point of view in which reason over-reaches it j 
ix,, some point of view from which passion can be seen 
itself .implicitly rational and capable of becoming so explicitly. 

And to say that passion is rational or capable of becoming so, 
is to say also that the objects to which passion points are 
capable of being considered, not as external objects, to seek 
which is to make reason a means to something else than itself, 
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but as objects which are themselves alreadj^ maniiestatious of 
reason, or which at least are presupposed by reason as means, 
of its realisation. 

Objection to ]Sfow, the foimex of these solutions is that which is adopted 

tho Stoic doc- ’ 

"by Stoicism, which, therefore, regards the passions as irrational 
and makes it a duty to seek apathy l)y asceticism. Asceticism, 
indeed, is not regarded by the Stoics as au end in itself ; 
it is conceived as the means whereby the reason is to be 
delivered from a foreign yoke, and made capable of acting 
freely by its own self-determination. Unfortunately, 
the freedom so attained is the freedoni of the void.. 
The reason tliat abstracts from the contents of the 
passions has no contents of its own to supply its place. 
On Kant s own view, tlie analytic self-consciousness is possible 
only ill relation to the synthetic consciousness of tlic self as 
the unity to which all objects as objects in one world are re- 
ferred; and, in like manner, pure self-determination or self- 
realisation is possible, only if the determination of the self can 
be regarded as the principle of unity in an ideal system, in 
which all the aims of desire are embraced. Apart from such 
reference, the duality-in-uiiity of the self-determuiing will, like- 
the duality-in-imity of self-consciousness, would disappear in 
simple identity. 

uitudoto- N'ow, Kant accepts the Stoic idea of apvathy as essential to 
vrardit. virtue, and tells tliat ''aflections always belong to the sen- 
sibility, whatever be the objects by which they are excited,” ^ 
and that the "'true strength of virtue implies that the mind 
should be in perfect peace, so that, by a well considered and Hxed 
resolve, it may act according to its own law.” Hut be does not 
regard the passions as in themselves immoral. On the eontrar)’, 
he holds that in them.selves they have. ?io moral eliaracter, but 
' ' . get such a character only as they are “ taken up into the max- , 
, ■ ims of the will.” further, he holds that the contents of pa.ssiou ■ 

' may be taken up into the maxims in such 'a way as to he in 
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harmony with the law of reason ; tliongii he admits tliat^ as 
passion^ it always retains an element of antagonism to the 
law, and that consequently we are obliged to conceive the pro- 
cess of combining its gratification with the realisation of the 
law as a '' jprogressm in infinitumJ^ Hence, in the end he has to 
fall back upon the postulate that the conformity of passion to 
reason must be realisable, because it ought to be realised. 

But further, as the passions or desires have necessary relation how the pas^ 

sioBS can be 

to objects as ends, the conformity of the passions to the moral iiito 

law necessarily involves, on the one hand, a new determination of 
of the immediate ends of passion by which they become ends 
of reason, and, on the other hand, a develoinnent of the principle 
of morality from the mere abstract form of a law into tliat of 
an end, or rather a system of ends. Eeason must by a syn- 
thetic process go beyond itself to produce a synthetic idea 
of an objective world of ends ; and on the other hand, the 
objects of the passions, which immediately are ends indifferent 
to reason, — ends in seeking which reason is heteronoinous, — must 
he so transformed by being brought under the conception of 
such a system of ends, that in willing them, reason is only 
willing it 

In a former chapter, it was explained how Kant, by the aid of 
the different formulas for the moral law (which he regards 
simply as different expressions of the same idea), found himself 
able to pass' fr«m the conception of self-consistency to that of 
consistency witli^ the self, and from that again to the conception 
of a kingdom of ends. In the treatise we are now examining, 
we have the same transition in a slightly different form. The 
individual subject finds himself existing in a world in which there 
are other rational subjects, as well as irrational beings a^.d 
things ; and in relation to such a world the abstract law of 
acting always on maxims that can be uuiversalised, develops 
into the principle that we should treat eveiy other rational 
being as an end, just as we are bound to treat ourselves as 
an end. In so far, therefore, it would appear that there is . . 
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an object different from ourselves, in seeking which we are 
not enslaving ourselves to something external; for in making 
ourselves the instruments of the life of others, we are still 
supposed to be realising our own end as rational beings. 
ITo sooner, however, has Kant admitted this than he is 
checked by the thought that each individual, as a moral or 
rational being, is alone with himself, and that it is only 
through his sensuous or outward life that he comes in con- 
tact with others. The recognition which each rational subject 
gives to the others, therefore, cannot go so far as that their 
moral life should become a common life, or that each should hear 
the burden of the moral destiny of the others. The assistance 
each can give to the others is outward, and therefore it can 
affect the lower end of happiness, but not the higher end of 
perfection. Or, in other words, each can have, as 'pnit of the 
moral end of his own life, only the natural end of his brother’s 
life ; while, as regards the properly moral end of his owm life, 
each must achieve it entirely for himself. Hence the social 
organism necessarily falls short of being in the highest sense 
organic. For, though in society every member is means and 
end to all the others, each is an end to the life of others in 
another respect from that in wdiich he is an end to himself, 
and the common life of all is not the highest life of eacli mem- 
ber. The moral life is withdrawn from that community wdiich 
is possible to men only as regards their natural life. Each 
may seek the hajipiiiess of all: but it is not in respect of 
happiness that each is an end in himself, but in respect of 
perfection, and especially of moral perfection. Aristotle tells 
us that the good man is the true self-lover; he keeps the 
b^st for himself, even when lie gives every outward advantage 
to others ; for he keeps to himself the noble action of which 
they receive the passive profit.^ So with Kant, the ' better part ' 
is ineoininiuiicable, for in moral excellence each individual 
must win and lose everything for himself without aid from any , 
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other ; and what he can give to others is only that worser part, 
happiness, which for ; himself he is hound to contemn and 
sacrifice, whenever it stands in the way of his moral improve- 
ment. 

Can we thus separate moral and natural good, or admit the Aremon 

^ ^ isolated in 

communicableness of the latter, but not of the former? Are 
we unable to give our best to others or to receive of their best 
from them ? Are men shut up in themselves, so that they 
must each fight his own battle alone, like the separate duels of 
the amphitheatre; and are there no common charges and retreats, 
common victories and defeats, as in regular warfare ? Does 
freedom necessarily mean isolation, and can we not receive help 
from each other in the highest things ? Or must such help, so 
far as it is given, immediately take awrny the moral value of 
the end which we are aided by it to secure ? 

N*ow, we find that Kant himself is obliged somewhat to Kant's answer 

is ambiguous. 

modify liis first statement, when he comes to speak of the ways 
in which we can contribute to the happiness of others. We 
may, he then says, not only give to others that immediate 
happiness which comes of the satisfaction of their desires, but 
we may even dSCtribnte to their having that kind of happiness 
which arises from a good conscience, or, what comes to the 
same thing, we may prevent their having that kind of misery 
which arises from a had conscience. This we may do in so far 
as we avoid doing anything, which, “ the nature of man being 
what it is, might he a temptation to another to do that which 
• would afterwards cause his conscience to give him pain.” ^ 

■Wlieu we come to discuss Kant’s view of the Church as a 
Tiujenclbu'nd, or society for mutual aid in the moral life, without 
the establishment of which we may he regarded as morally Jn 
a “ state of nature,” we shall find that Kant does not very 
strictly confine his conception of men’s moral aid to each other 
within the negative limits here laid down. But, even accord- i 

ing to the statements already guoted, he only escapes self-con- 
lE. IX, 240; H. Vn, 197. 
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tradictioii by a very illusive distinction. It is, it appears, each 
man's '' own business to take care that he should not deserve the 
inner reproof of conscience " ; but we know by experience that 
certain conduct on our part will put a temptation in the way 
of other men, to which, ''hiiinan nature being what it is," it 
is likely that they will succumb, and which will thus entail 
upon them the pain of remorse. We also, it may be added, 
know by experience that certain conduct on our part will give 
to others a certain stimulus to good by wdiich human nature, 
being what it is," they will be likely moved to actions which 
their conscience will give them |>leasure by api)roving. How 
can we distinguish such aid to others from helping them in 
their moral life ? And, if we cannot, is it not our duty to 
give such help? That the help we give must be mediated by 
freedom and cannot be simply communicated to them as a gift, 
without an act of spiritual appropriation of it on their own 
part, does not alter the case, unless we introduce into our con- 
ception of the free subject, as such, the idea of an isolated 
self-sufficiency ; i,e., unless we conceive that a self-determining 
being must be one who has no necessary relations to others, 
no social relations which form part of his TSunsciousness of 
himself. 

In the passage just (quoted, Ivant acknowledges that, empiric- 
ally viewed, the moral life of man is no isolated self-realisation 
of each apart from the others, any more than Ms physical life; 
but that, on the contrary, there is a constant reciprocal influ- 
ence between the difibrent members of society. And lie could 
escape from the necessary inference, only by falling back upon 
the idea that the consciousness we have of ourselves as bound to 
agt in accordance with an absolute moral law, must be regarded 
as a consciousness of ourselves as nouuiena, and, therefore, as a 
consciousness against which the empirical consciousness of our- 
selves as objects has no weight. To this, however, it has to bo 
. answered, that conscience, as is perhaps indicated by the word 
, itself, is in its primary form a consciousness of one self as standing ■ , ' , 
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ill social relations to others. We nie hioiving subjects only as we 
transcend our own individual existence, and regard it as an object 
among others in the one world, an object which, therefore, we are 
able to regard from a universal point of view, and to measure by 
the same standards which we apply to otlier objects. In like 
manner, we are ^practical or moral subjects only as we are con- 
scious of ourselves as members along with others of one society, 
and are able, therefore, to idew ourselves lilce them, impartially, 
; with reference to the ends of the society. Nay, as our relation 

I to the society is given along with the consciousness of our- 

; selves in distinction from other members of it, we cannot hut 

;; measure ourselves by the standard of the society to which we 

belong. This does not mean that we necessarily measure our- 
i selves by the expressed opinion of our neighbours ; it means 

rather that we necessarily measure ourselves by the unex- 
pressed presuppositions on which their and our common life 
i:" rests, by the social standard which has been forming in us 

r from the earliest years. Morality, in fact, springs out of the 

1; inevitable mediation of the consciousness of self by the con- 

j}: ' sciousness of our relations to others, and the consequent 

necessity of j’^Sging ourselves from a social point of view, 
whether it be the point of view of the family, or of the nation, 
- ' or whatever be the society to which we thus relate ourselves, 

i And if, subsequently, the moral law can be conceived in its 

abstraction as ^ law resting on the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual of an inner life, in which he is alone wdtli himself, yet 
this conception can only be the result of an incliviclucdistic 
' ' return upon the self, which involves a reaction against social 
forms that have become insuffieieiit, and is a step in the transi- 
tion towards the development of a higher social consciousin^s. 
Kant, however, elevating this transitional divorce of the inner 
, y ;V.'r. from the outer law into a permanent fact of human nature, 

' and ignoring the relafcion of the consciousness of self as a 

' moral being to the consciousness of social unity, is obliged to 

' regard the social tie as something extraneous, and the moral 
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influence of individuals upon each other as something indirect^ 
or even impossible, in consistency with the unconditional 
supremacy of the moral law. Hence, a community of moral 
life seems to him to be irreconcilable with the moral freedom 
and responsibility of the iiidividuaL In truth, however, moral 
freedom rests on the consciousness that the law to W'hich we 
are subjected is no foreign yoke, but our oivn law — the law 
that we become conscious of by the same process by which 
we become conscious of ourselves as subjects ; and, therefore,, 
the fact that it comes to us at first as a social law, revealing 
itself in an external order of common life, in no way affects 
our freedom under it. 

Kant’s curious combination of Egoism and xiltruism, accord- 
ing to which we are bound to seek our own perfection and the 
happiness of others, our own spiritual Good and the natural 
Good of others, suggests another critieisin. x4ccording to Kant’s 
principle, we are bound to be purely altruistic as regards happi- 
ness, hut purely egoistic as respects goodness ,* or, in other 
words, we are bound to sacrifice our happiness to the happiness 
of others, except so far avS such sacrifice moy interfere indirectly 
with our moral perfection. Kant, indeed, ratSSi: says that we; 
are bound to seek the happiness of others so far as is consistent 
with the moral law. But strictly speaking we cannot under- 
stand this as meaning that we are not to seek their happiness 
when such happiness might impair their moral character, but 
only that we are not to seek it when it involves an act that 
might injure moral character. Thus the egoistic 

motive is the ultimate one. Tet, Kant sees that in itself tife 
egoistic pursuit of perfection, especially of moral perfection, is 
a ^contradiction ; it is to pursue egoistically the negation of 
egoism. If, however, this negation of egoism is in view of an 
abstract law, and not of a social consciousness, it still retains 
a tinge of egoism about it. It is only when we see that the . 
universal law is not abstract, but must he conceived as a prin- 
ciple of community; or, when — what comes to the same thing — 
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we shall see that the self-conscious subject can realise ifcself only 
by giving up its separate life to a life which it has in unity 
with others, that this tinge of egoism disappears. The law is 
not a law with which I am alone in my inner life, even though 
it is true that I must sacrifice rny immediate self to it. It is 
a law by which the shell of self-hood is, as it were, broken; 
and, it takes the form of a law that speaks to me from without, 
only because it is through the negation of the separate self that 
the consciousness of community is develojped. It is the miracle 
of the dissolution of the limits of individuality, which yet is not 
a miracle, because the force and power of the individuality of a 
self is based on universality, and can grow only by continual 
return to it. The secret of the possibility of knowledge, as 
involving that we go beyond our own sensations to objects, 
still more the secret of tlie possibility of moral life, as involving 
the continual surrender of immediate desire to social ends, lies 
in the princij)le that a self-conscious individuality only exists 
and maintains itself by a continual self-abnegation, and so by a 
continual return to the universal life. In this respect we might 
say that morality is ''Altruism”; but the word Altruism rather 
suggests the merging of our life in the life of other individuals 
as such, the giving up of our own happiness in order to secure 
on their part a happiness of exactly the same nature as that 
which we give up for ourselves. If morality were merely Al- 
truism, the pe?'fect moral society would be one in which there 
was a struggle of all and each to surrender to each other the 
finite goods of life, instead of a struggle to retain them.^ But 
neitlier a struggle to give, nor a struggle to take, such finite 
goods, would really lift us out of the sphere of the finite. It 
would only substitute an effort to satisfy each other's selfish- 
ness for an effort to gratify our own ; it would not take us 
beyond the negation of our immediate selves to the conception 
a higher common self in which we are really united. We 
see as a fact, sometimes in the relations of men to men, and 

1 C£. Mr, Bi^encer’s Daia of MMcs, p. 225 (Third Edition). 
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‘oftener in the relations of women to men, that an unreasoning 
eagerness to surrender all to the will of another, tends to 
manufacture a gigantic self in the individual to whom the 
surrender is made. How, when Kant tells us that we should 
seek the happiness of others, and not their perfection, he is 
.giving countenance to this error : an error which in pi*actice 
makes the self-sacrifice of the individual luiavailing, just in so 
far as it is only a self-sacrifice of individual to individual, and 
not at the same time the sacrifice of the individual to the 
universal. For in such sacrifice there is no real deliverance 
from the prison of individuality. To Kant, indeed, there is no 
such escape possible, at least so far as the relations of individuals 
in society are concerned. Each remains permanently external 
to the other; and though all may surrender themselves to the 
law, this only produces a similar life in each, but not a com- 
munity of the same life in all. But the true moral self-sur- 
render is not simply the surrender of one self to another, but 
of all to the universal principle which, working in society, 
gives back to each his own individual life ti:ansforined into an 
organ of itself. What gives its moral value to the social life, 
is that it not merely linvits the self-seeking of SSGh in reference 
to the self-seeking of the rest, nor even that it involves a re- 
ciprocal sacrifice of each to the others ; but that a higher spirit 
takes possession of each and all, and makes them its organs, 
turning the natural tendencies and powers of each of the 
members of the society into the means of realising some special 
function necessary to the organic completeness of its life. A 
social relation, say the relation of husband and w-ife, would be 
an unsanctified unity of repellent atoms through desiins which 
them into external means of each other’s life, if those who 
participate in it were not, by the fact of their union, brought 
■ into the conscious presence of something higher than their 
individuality. In fact, in this most direct union of individuals,*, 
nature generally takes care of this, by awaking aflections,. which,-, 
make the interests of the children (who represent the continued 
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unity of the family), predominant over the separate interests 
of the heads of the family. Hence, we need not wonder that 
the first worships of men concentrated round the family sacra, 
and that the desire to keep up the continuity of these sacra, as 
a worship of the family god, became the great determining ideal 
. influence of early morality. The surrender of the individual as a 
natural being, and his recovery of his life as an organ dedicated 
to a speciaT social function, is the essential dialectic of morals, 
which repeats itself in every form of society. It is the '‘logic 
of facts,'' which redeems man’s life from egoism by giving 
him a higher aUer ego, which yet is not the ego of another in- 
dividual as such. Holding by this logic, we can see what is 
the value and defect of both Hedonistic and anti-Hedonistic 
theories. Hedonism fails, because it either treats the indi- 
vidual as an end to himself, or if it goes beyond this, and 
becomes universalistic Hedonism, still the universal is to it 
merely a sum of individuals. To this jSTominalism, which puts 
an aggregate of atoms instead of an organic unity. Stoicism 
opposes a Eealism whose universal is the mere negation of the 
individuals, a will which, in emptying itself of particular im- 
pulses, has become an absolute void, a “will that wills nothing.” 
Kant avoids this extreme by thinking of the universal as a 
common element in the particulars to be subsumed under it. 
He thus makes a kind of combination of imiversalistic Hedon- 
ism with the abstract universalisrn of the Stoics. But the 
result is no real unity of the two principles, but a syncretism 
which is logically less reasonable than either. The separation 
of .moral and natural good makes the former empty of content, 
and the latter an incoherent mass of particulars without unity 
~^Tor the natural desires can be brought to a unity, only if tftic 
separate gratification of each of them ceases to he conceived as 
an end in it-self, and if it is sought as an end only in so far as 
, in it the principle of our rational life can reveal itself.^ Thus 
the immediate satisfaction of the desires ' cannot he the realisa- 
tion ,of the self, which can realise itself only as it makes itself 
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the organ of social ends. Yet, on the other hand, the Hedonist 
may point out that the social aim is realised only through, the 
individual to whom it gives special functions; and that the 
ordering of the life of the individual in relation to his special 
function involves the recognition of his desires as having a 
special satisfaction, in attaining which he, at the same time, 
contributes to the realisation of the end. 
duties cannot Consideration enables us also to criticise Kant’s division 

to of duties into duties to ourselves, and duties to others. All 
toSrs.^”^ duties are, in fact, both at once. .Self-realisation and realisa- 
tion of the common good are not separated or separable, unless 
we conceive the common good as directly consisting in pleas- 
ures, which as such cannot he had in common.^ J3ut, according 
to the organic vieAv of the social union, the distribution of 
special i3leasures or gains to individuals, is dependent on the 
distribution to them of special functions in tlm o ne life wh idi 
is th e^goxnmpn ggPiK In truth, Kant admits (what is o1)vious 
on his principles) that all duties are duties to ourselves, when 
he argues that, if there are no duties to ourselves, there can be 
no duties to others, since the law, in virtue of which wa are 
bound to such duties, is derived from our own pxnctical reason.^ 
The converse of this, that all duties to ourselves are duties to 
othei's, he is hindered from admitting by the great defect of his 
theory, the divorce of the universal or rational from the social 
nature of men. 

oasuiatry-^ The Other i^eculiarities of Kant’s theory, tlie rigour witln 
with Kant, .\vhicli he maintains the separation of the moral motive from 
the motives of desire, whieli Im alwaj^s regards as desire of 
pleasure, have been sufiieientl}’' commented on in previous 
chu-pters. ISTor need I do more than mention the ca.suistical 
questions which he appends to the discussion of each virtue. 
Casuistry, as has been shown above,’ is the necessary result of 
Kant’s conception of morality as consisting in a number of 
■ . . laws, each of which is unh'ersally valid. In this view, Kairt 
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maiutains that each duty Hows from one principle with which 
no other must be mingled, and lie complains of those who 
would connect the duty of s^Deaking the truth with the harm 
done to society by lying, and not merely with the duty 
of treating ourselves as ends. In truth, in so far a>s our 
moral life is organic, each action touches nearly or remotely 
every one of its interests or functions, and may therefore be 
subsumed under many different rules. Such rules cannot, 
however, be regarded as unlimited or universal. Either, one 
rule of duty must be made predominant over all the others, 
or, if not, every moral decision becomes a '^ease of con- 
science/' which we may decide in any way we please, accord- 
ing to the rule we choose to bring into operation. Nor, from 
Kant's point of view, can any higher principle be brought in to 
decide which rule is to give way, seeing it is assumed that 
there is never a real but only an apparent collision of rules. 
In truth, under the hand of the Casuist^ the moral rules 
become absolutely pliant, just because they are assumed in 
the beginning to be absolutely fixed and without exception. 
Their inflexibleness allows him to do what he pleases with 
them; or ifitis'not so, it is because the arbitrary ap]fiication of 
them is checked by the social consciousness of a particular 
nation or time, which fixes the place of eacli function of the 
social life in its connection with, and yet in its distinction 
from, the othesr functions. 
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KANT’S GESEKAL INTRODUCTION. 


Gradual de- 
yelopment of 
the idea of a 
Critique of 
Judgment. 


ANT'S Oritique of Judgment cannot be said, in the same 
sense as his Critique of Fractiml Rcasoii, to be part of 
the original plan of his critical investigations. This is evident 
from a note in the first edition of the Critique of Pure Pmsoii, 
where he speaks of Baiungarten's attempt to base the critical 
judgment of the Beautiful on principles of reason^' and declares 
that such an attempt must be fruitless because ''the rules or 
criteria in question are, in their source, purely empirical, and 
can never be taken for a q^riori principles, by which our judg- 
ments of taste may be guided.” In the secoiuh edition of the 
Critique, significant alterations were introduced into the wording 
of this passage/' and in the same year in which that edition of 
the Critique- was published, Kant, in writing to Eeinliold, tells 
him that in the course of his inquiries he has been led to 
recognise the existence of a now department of Critical Philo- 
sophy, of which he had before taken no notice, but which has 
brought to him a fresh confirmation of the truth of his funda- 
mental principles. " I may now assert, without making myself 

^ There we read that these rules “ are m thdr main miii'cen oaipirical, and 
cannot be taken for definite a 'priori princmlcs. Kr. A. 21 ; B. 
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liable to the charge of conceit; that the further I proceed in my 
course, the less apprehensive do I become that I shall be obliged 
to renounce, or, to any important extent, to modify my system. 
This is an inward conviction, which grows upon me as, in my 
progress to new investigations, I find it not only maintaining 
its harmony with itself, hut also suggesting ways of dealing 
with any difficulty that may arise. For, when at times I am 
in doubt as to the method of enquiry in regard to an object, I 
only need to cast back a glance upon my general list of the 
elements of knowledge, and of the faculties of mind implied 
therein, in order to get new light upon my procedure. Thus, I 
am at present engaged in a Critique of Taste, and have been in 
this way led to the discovery of another kind of a priori principles 
than I had formerly recognised. For the faculties of the mind 
are three ; the faculty of knowledge, the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, and the will. I have discovered a qoriori principles for 
the first of these in the Critique of Pure Reason, and for the 
third, in the Critique of Practical Reason ; but my search for 
similar principles for the second seemed at first fruitless. 
Finally, however, the systematic connexion, which the analysis 
of the theoretiSl apd practical reason has enabled me to dis- 
cover in the human . mind,- — a systematic counexion which it 
will be sufficient employment for the rest of my days to 
admire, and where possible, to explain, — ^put me on the right 
track ; so thai now I recognise three parts of Philosophy, each 
of which has its own a priori principles. We can now, there- 
fore, securely deteniiine the compass of knowledge, which is 
possible in this way, as including the three departments of 
Theoretical Philosophy, Teleology, and Practical Philosophy, of 
which, it is true, the second will be found the poorest in 
a priori grounds of determination. I hope by Easter to be 
ready with* this part of Philosophy, under the name of the 
Critique of Taste, which is already in writing, hut not quite 
prepared for the press/' ^ 

iR. XI. 86; H. VIIL 738. 
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- .. It was not till three years after this letter that Ivoiit actually 

issued the treatise in question, which meantime had extended 
much beyond the scope which he here gives it, and had become 
not merely a Critique of Taste, but a CTitiqice of Judgment. The 
reason of this change it is not difficult to discern, and it is 
implied in the two words which he uses in the above letter to 
designate the same part of Philosophy, viz., Critique of Taste” 
and Teleology.” It was in the idea of a final cause or end, 
that Kant had found the key to the consciousness of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime ; but it was impossible for him to 
recognise its presence in that consciousness without being led 
to' consider other apiDlications of the same principle. The 
Critique of Piorc Beason had, in fact, already pointed to the use 
of the idea of final cause as a means of guiding our general 
investigations into nature ; but the aims of that Critique had 
not permitted a full treatment of the subject.^ And thei’e were 
especially two considerations which might lead Kant to think 
that further discussion was necessary. In the first place, the 
facts of animal and vegetable life seemed to require a '' constitu*' 
tive ” use of the category of final cause, different from that 
regulative ” employment of it which had been vindicated in 
the Critique of Pure Reason. And in the second place, the 
Critique of Praetieal Reason had led him to the conception of 
a Burmmm Ponum or objective end, which man is bound to 
seek to realise, and which he is entitled to postulate as capable 
of realisation^ nay, which he must conceive as necessary to be 
realised through the mediation of God. But this Smmmmi 
Ponum, which is the combination of goodness with proportionate 
happiness, involves a confonnity of nature to the law of reason, 
whyjh nothing in the conception of nature enables us to antici- 
pate; it involves, in fact, that nature must ultimately be - 
thought of as a teleological system, for w^hicli the final cause is 
determined by the same practical reason which determines the 
ends of human action. In this way the regulatim use of the 
} Of. alaove, p. 137 seq. 
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idea of design, which was admitted for theoretical reason, has 
-connected with it a practical use of the same idea, in which, 
moreover, the end is no longer left undetermined, but fixed by 
reason itself. And though it is thus fixed only for faith and 
not for knowledge, yet the new view of the world, and especially 
-of the relation of nature to freedom which is thus suggested, 
would seem to call fora reconsideration of the results of the 
Critique of Ficre Beason. 

In this way, then, Kant was led to enlarge the scope of his Jhe 
inquiry, so as to cover the whole field of Teleology ; and 
make the third which had at first been designed 

merely as an explanation of the sources of om\ pleasure in the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, into a final exposition of his theory 
which should bind together the Gritigues of Pure and Practical 
Beaso7v into one great whole or systematic unity. In truth, we 
find in the Critique of Judgrient ^ certain return of Kant’s 
system upon itself, for which the way had been prepared by 
his previous works, but which yet was, in a sense, a reversal of 
the line of thought followed out in them. For Kant, as it may 
be remembered, had begun his critical inquiries in the effort to 
separate the apparent from the real, the element in our ideas or 
knowledge which is peculiar to iis as finite subjects wFose 
reason works through sense, from that element which we appre- 
hend in virtue of pure reason itself. He had endeavoured, in 
short, to get down by abstraction to the pure residuum of 
truth, which is left when we take away all that is relative to 
our peculiar nature as men. It was in this view that he was 
led, first, to treat the forms of space and time as subjective, and 
then to apply the same measure to those conceptions of the 
understanding under which in experience the matter gi|en 
under these forms is brought. By this regress of abstraction 
he was finally brought back to the pure consciousness of self, 
as containing in its empty analytic unity the only residuum of 
absolute truth that remains to us. This analytic consciousness, 
indeed, in relation to the imperfect synthetic unity of Iznow- 
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ledge^ rise only to an ideal which knowdedge cannot 

realise ; but in relation to practice, it took on a new meaning 
as a moral law, which we are imperatively called upon to realise^ 
because it is the inmost reality of our being, or the only mirror 
in which that reality is presented to us. Thus, at the ultimate 
point of abstraction the nioveinent of thought was reversed. 
The abstract unity, in which everything had seemed to be lost, 
began itself to show signs of life, and to develop out of itself a 
fresh content. hTature, which had been rejected as phenomenal, 
got a new meaning as the material in which the law of reason 
is to be realised ; and the broad gulf opened up between self- 
consciousness and the consciousness of objects as such, began 
to be bridged over by the ^ Primacy of Practical Eeason ^ ; 
which, as we have seen, means tliat self-consciousness includes 
and subordinates the consciousness of objects. We have 
sufliciently shown in previous chapters into what diliicultiea 
Kant was brought, even in the Critique of Practiced Mmsoii, by 
this necessary return upon himself: foi", what he was attempt- 
ing to do was to subsume nature under the Idea of freedom, an 
Idea which, in the first instance, presented itself as the simifie 
negation of nature. Thus, lie could not treat nature as real 
without changing the point of view from which lie had regarded 
it as phenomenal ; and the 0^09 upco could nob be a simple 
reversal of the mrto. Hence, the distinctions of knowledge 
and feith, of the speculative and the jiracticai consciousness, 
had to he emphasized, till the unity of the intelligence seemed 
to be lost ; and Kant gradually became conscious of a desire 
to find some mediating principle which should bring together 
the two worlds without, and the two selves wfithin. Indeed, 
thg same impulse, which in the Oriiique of Parc Pcason made : 
him bring in imagination to mediate between luiderstanding and 
sense, impelled him also to fill ivp the gulf bet-ween the two 
earlier Critiques bj^ the Critique of Judgment, and to mediate the 
antagonism of necessity and freedom by the idea of Pesign, . 

, When this desire arose in Kant, the lines of thought which 
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he had followed in his previous works necessarily determined funcKou 
in what way he should seek to satisfy it. In the first place, SolSt”* 
taking the question in its subjective aspect, the faculty to 
which he had to look fox the mediating work required was 
necessarily Judf/77ient, ie., the faculty of subsuming the parti- 
cular under the universal. Judgment, indeed, had already 
been introduced as the faculty by which the general concep- 
tions of the understanding are brought into connexion with 
the conditions of time and space, so as to give rise to what 
Kant called the principles of pure understanding. But the 
determination of objects reached by this subsumption was still 
abstract; it related only to those genera.l laws which were 
necessary to their determination as objects in the one world of 
experience. An endless variation of the detail of experience 
was still possible consistently with the determination of its 
objects and their general relations by these laws. Kay, the 
objects given might be so manifold and their similarity so slight 
that the effort to subsume them under these laws might alto- 
gether fail. In supposing that knowledge is possible, therefore, 
we are supposing, not only that objects as perceived are 
confined to the ^neral conditions under which they are known 
as objects, but that, in their detail they are not infinitely varied, 
but have a certain similarity and continuity through all their 
difference, which makes it possible for the intellect to get a 
hold upon them. Kow the Dmledic shewed us that reason in 
its regulative use gives rise to certain principles of investigation, 
which reach beyond the laws of the understanding, and both 
incite and guide us in the application of these laws. These 
principles are especially the principles of the homogeneity, 
specification and continuity ” of the natural forms of things ; 
principles the meaning of which, summarily expressed, is that 
nature is a system, whose systematic order is discoverable by our 
intelligence. If these principles are assumed, we are able not 
only to say that all' objects as such fall under the laws of pure 
understanding, but that the intelligence acting through these 
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laws, may by their means expect to be always advancing in 
the discovery of systematic unity in the world — more and more 
definitely to see unity under all its diversity, diversity flowing 
out of its unity, and diversity and unity more and more closely 
knit together by continuous stejis of transition. To say this, 
however, is to say that nature is relative to the intelligence, not 
only as a system determined by law, but as a system in which 
the laws themselves have an order of subordination, ultimately 
pointing to the unity of the intelligence as their source ; or, in 
other words, that the world has in it such a unity as it ivoidd 
have, if it had been arranged with a view to its being compre- 
hended by our intelligence. Now, when we say that the world 
is in this sense intelligible, or, in other woards, that it can he 
subsumed under the unity of the intelligence itself, w^e are 
saying that there is a further legitimate exercise of Judgment, 
besides that in which we subsume all the matter of sense 
through its forms under the categories. Oiv as we may other- 
wise express it, the inind in siibsimiing the matter of experience 
under the categories, is guided by a further aim, viz., to subsume 
the objects so deteimiiiied imder its own This latter sub- 

sumption, indeed, is not, and can never 1^ comidete ; for, 
while the mind’s impulse to bring all the objects of the world 
under its own unity, is a continual stimulus to it to add to its 
experiences and to connect them together more closely, the laws 
of the understanding, which are its histruinents'^in effecting this 
purpose, are not such as to permit of its perfect attainment. 
At the same time, .experience is a continual process kept up in 
view of this ideal ; and, as such a process, it involves that we 
are constantly approximating to the ideal, though in a line by 
wjiich we can never come into coincidence with it We may, 
therefore, use the ideal as a means of investigation, with the 
certainty that by its aid we shall always be advanemg in our 
understanding of the empirical world, even though we can never 
promise ourselves to understand it completely/ 
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Difficulty has been found in the fact that Kant here refers toTiic roMiou 

_ of Reflective 

Judgment those principles which he had in the Critique of Pure 
Reason referred to Reason, But, if we consider for a moment 
the relation of these faculties, we may easily see that this 
difference arises from the difference of the points of view 
from which these principles are regarded in the Critiqms, 

In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant deals with the reasoxi 
as the source of certain Ideas which go beyond the possibility 
of experience. These Ideas are conceived as arising out of 
the unity of self-consciousness in its contrast with the con- 
sciousness of objects ; hence they are regarded mainly as 
giving rise to an absolute opposition between noiunena (or 
objects as they tlwiight in conformity with that unity), and 
phenomena (or objects as they are in conformity with 

the principles of understanding). Incidentally, at the end 
of the CTitique, Kant goes on to point out that the Ideas of 
noumena, if taken merely as regulatwe, have a value in 
relation to our experience, which in this sense is continually 
being subsumed under them. In other words, the assumption 
that experience can be bimght under them, is implied in all 
our effort after kffbwledge, and the attainment of knowledge is 
always of the nature of a j)artial success in this subsumption. 

Kow, this second aspect of the Ideas of reason is that which is 
brought into prominence in the Critique of Judgment, where, 
therefore^ the Ideas are regarded as principles of Judgment, -sYith 
reference to the main use that is to be made of them. 

To this it may be objected that, though the Ideas of reason 
are principles under which in judging we bring the objects of 
experience, tliis does not imply that they are themselves 
principles of Judgment. It is still Eeason from which they 
spring, though it is Judgment in which they are applikl 
Why, then, should the fact that they are so used lead us to 
attribute them to a separate faculty ? 

' The answer to this question will give us at once a deeper 
insight into the nature of the principles in question, and also 
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into the meaning of Kant's psychological distinction of the 
faculties. Eeason, in Kant's language, is the faculty that 
manifests itself in pure thought, in so far as such thought returns 
upon itself, or has for its object only its unity with itself. 
Hence, it is revealed in j)ure self-consciousness, and in the 
moral consciousness, in so far as that consciousness has for its 
object only itself or the law in which it finds its own universal 
nature mirrored.^ On the other hand, if self-consciousness is 
capable of including under itself or subordinating to itself the 
consciousness of objects, it must be in virtue of an Idea which 
is not simply universal as opposed to the particular, hut which 
is at once universal and particular. The universal must be 
conceived as a principle which particularises itself, ere it can be 
applied to the particular. It must be a principle which, if it is 
distinguished from the particular, yet overreaches this difference 
and brings together the two terms in a more comprehensive 
unity. Kow, in this view of the matter, Judgment cannot be 
regarded as merely applying a universal, which it receives from 
the hands of Eeason, to the determination of a given particular; 
it must he conceived as itself reason and something more, i.(\, 
as reason going beyond its abstract unity mth. itself to the 
determination of that which it distinguiBlies from itself. Hence, 
when the Ideas of reason are conceived, not merely as deter- 
mining objects for reason itself, but as capable of giving a new 
determination to our consciousness of the objects of experience, 
they are regarded as principles of judgment. 

DesigAdt Another W’-ay of stating the same view is to say that, when 
' of we regard the Ideas of reason as capable of apidication to, or 

'■^0. jndgxneiit. 

■ ■ ' of revealing tbemselves in, objective reality, we necessarily give 

a new significance to the Ideas themselves. Viewed in lliem- 
" ‘ selves these Ideas reduce themselves to difleimit expressions of 

i/. ' the unity of consciousness with itself. But, wdien we regard 

^ B. VIII. 1*^0; H. ¥. 3.t. “Arc freedoaioi tmd tuicoutlitionecl pi^actieal law 
''■'i ' ' ' really cUa'erent? Or is not rather an iiuconcUtioned law xnercly the self- 

, consciousness of a pure practical reason, and is not this again entirely identical, . ■ 
' with the positive conception of freedom ? ” ‘ ' 
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them as capable of application to objects, we think of that unity 
as differentiating itself, yet in its differences still maintaining 
unity with itself. Hence, the Idea which Kant declares to 
underlie the process of judgment is the Idea of {Zwechiilissigkeit) 
adaptation or design. Design is a characteristic which be- 
longs to phenomena when they not only conspire to a result, 
but when the result is such that we cannot account for it by 
the separate phenomena or the laws of their relations, with- 
out supposing that an intelligence, or some principle kindred 
with intelligence, has been using these phenomena and laws in 
view of the result ; in other words, without supposing that an 
'ideal principle has been making the material elements and their 
law^^s its instruments in realising itself The idea of design, 
therefore, implies a thought, which goes beyond itself and 
applies itself to, or manifests itself in, the manifold differences 
and relations of objects, yet subordinates all these differences 
and relations to its own unity. While, therefore, reason as 
practical is conceived by Kant as an end to itself, i.e., as finding 
an end in its own universality, reason, manifesting itself as 
judgment, must represent all things as means to this end, or at 
least as in thems'Sves merely means, though in relation to it or 
as part of its self-realisation, they may he regarded as ends. 

The Critique of Judgment thus comes with Kaiit to be equi- 
valent to a discussion of the validity of the Teleological Idea ; the 
because design ®is the a priori principle which underlies the the oiljeSria 

■ ■ , ■ our faculties.'' ■ 

activity of Judgment, as the intermediatory between Eeason 
and Understanding. Thus the pure activity of Eermn shows 
its'elf in the unity of self-consciousness: the activity of the 
Understanding shows itself in the determination of objects in 
the context of experience ; and the activity of Judgment shoe's 
itself in relating the former to the latter, in establishing the 
unity of the consciousness of objects with the consciousness of 
self. The ruling idea of the consciousness of objects is the idea , .. 

of the necessary connexion, or connexion, according to necessary 
laws, of things or elements which are different from each 
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other; the ruling idea of the consciousness of self (manifesting 
itself as will,) is the idea of that self as an end to itself ; while 
the ruling idea of the consciousness which relates the manifold 
of objects to the unity of self, is design or the subjection of the 
necessary connexion of different objects to the unity of self- 
consciousness, Kant, therefore, can regard Understanding,, 
Judgment and Eeason as faculties which correspond to the 
ideas of connexion according to law {Gcsetzmclssigheit) adapta- 
tion or design {Zvjechmdssigheit), and end or final cause {JEnd- 
Moech) Now, if Understanding shows its power in establishing 
that necessary connexion of things we call nature, and if 
Eeason reveals its supremacy in the idea of freedom whicli it 
sets up for us as self-conscious and therefore moral subjects,. 
Judgment must exhibit its mediating character in bridging the 
chasm 'betimen nature and freedom, and enabling us to subsume 
the former under the latter. But how is such mediation 
possible ? The whole region of knowledge is dominated by the 
Understanding ; the whole region of practice is dominated by 
Eeason ; what region is left for J iidgment ? In the aspects of 

things which they present to Uiiderstaiidiiig, we deal with tliein 
as phenomena ; in the aspect of things whiSri they present to 
Eeason, we deal with them as things in themselves; in what 
other aspect can we deal with them ? To the former of these 
questions, Kant answers that besides knowledge and will, there 
is in us a capacity oi feeling : to the latter he unsw^ers that wa> 
can discover a third aspect of things, when we relate our kiunv- 
ledge of them as j)henomena to our consciousuess of them 
as things in themselves. This answer implies that tm can fed 
what « can neither hnoio nor will; and that, tlirough this 
feeling, we have the consciousness of a relation betw^een the 
phenomenal and the real, wdi,ich yet is neither the knowledge 
we have of the former, nor the faith of reason which goes along • 
with our thought of the latter. Now, according to Kant, the ' 
feeling or consciousness which is thus possible, is the feeling oi* ■ 
consciousness of the Beautiful, wluoh finds its' expression in Art- 
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The teleological conception has thus no proper ohJecMve 
in which it reigns ; it rules neither in the world of conscious- 
ness, nor in that of self-conseioiisness. We cannot find design ■ 
without us in nature, nor can we outwardlj realise what the 
moral law presents to us as the end of action, in such a way as to 
turn nature into a Idngdom of ends ; though we must ever 
seek to realise that end, and we may have the faith that it is 
being realised, whatever appearances there may be to the con- 
trary. But to bring together our faith and our knowledge is 
impossible, so long as we cannot lift the latter into the region 
of noumena, or carry the former down into the : region of 
phenomena; or, in other words, so long as we cannot discern 
the working of a deeper reality through the veil of the phe- 
nomenal, or realise in the phenomenal world the noumenal law 
of freedom. We can, however, what we cannot know nor 
think; i,e., we can be conscious of objects in the phenomenal 
world as calling forth a certain harmony of our faculties, of our 
natural and our moral consciousness, of our sensibility with our 
understanding, and so of both with our reason ; and this 
consciousness is what we have in the feelings of the Beautiful 
and the Sublime.' ^ The feelings of the Beautiful and the Sub- 
lime are different forms of the consciousness of a furpodm . 
quality in things, which, however, we are not able to interpret 
objectively, but only subjectively — that is, that as a harmoni- 
ous working of the difibrent powers which determine oiir 
inner life, in which they cease to hamper and limit, and 
»seem rather to support and stimulate each other. At the same 
time, we cannot but credit the object that gives us this feeling 
'with a certain teleological value, in so far as in removing the 
consciousness that our powers are cramped by each other, it,^at 
the same time, removes the consciousness of the opposition 
between ourselves and nature. The consciousness of objects 
no longer appears to be opposed to the consciousness of selt 
when our perception, our understanding, and our reason, or any subjective imd 
two of these powers cease to limit each other. 

' VOL. II. . , ,»2d 
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hand, when we attempt to treat this subjective teleology of our 
faculties as an objective determination of things, or, in other 
; words, when we seek to find in things as hnoion the realisation 

of the pure unity of thought with itself, our success is not great. 
We find, indeed, in the organic world certain objects, which we 
are unable to explain in a purely mechanical way, — as com- 
binations of elements externally acting and reacting on each 
other, — and which, therefore, we can make intelligible to our- 
selves only by referring their existence to an ideal principle of 
unity. We are able to construe the facts of organic life only 
by regarding the animal or j)lant on the analogy of the con- 
scious self, which is determined by the idea of itself as an end. 
But this objective use of the idea is problematical, and based 
upon ignorance rather than knowledge, even in relation to the 
organic world; and, when we go beyond the sphere of the 
orgaiiic, we find that the Idea of the world as a teleological 
system is an Idea, a principle of investigation by wliicli 
our effort to extend our view of nature is stimulated and 
guided, but which, in itself, supplies us with^ m particular 
determinations of things as It will, however, be 

desirable to examine more carefully these applications of the 
teleological Idea, after we have considered the more immediate 
subject of our iiic|iiiries, the feeling of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime.’' 

poTiftSo"' above, I have given the substance of bhe Introduction 

to the cwi'tQtte to thc G'vitac^iiC oj' I have, indeed, made some slight 

0} Milgment. . . o tv • 

cliauges m the order 01 A.auts stateinents, with a view of 
i' ’ l)riaging out certain connexions of ideas which ruled his 

thoughts, but which he does not always fully express. Hi.s 
■ ejqiositiou lias a certain enigmatic character, from the way in. 

; , . which he abruptly advances from point to point, without show- 

' ing the inner connexion of his thoughts. I think, however, - 

, that the aliove summary represents the ireal reasons why Kaut 
gives thc place and the meaning which he does give, to the 

^ latroclttction, especially §§ 3, 7, 8, 9. , ' 
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conscionsness of the Beautiful and tlie Sublime, and also why 
he connects his account of that consciousness with an examina- 
tion into the general application of the teleological Idea, 
which may be regarded as a supplement to the OrUicpic of 
Pim Beason, 

Generally we may put Kant’s fundamental ideas thus : We 
hnow, we thinlc, and wg feel. Our hioioledge is of phenomena 
as connected by necessary laws ; but we can iJiinh, and, indeed, 
as self-conscious beings, we cannot hit think, the idea of free- 
dom ; for the idea of freedom is implied in that consciousness 
of ourselves as the authors of our own actions, which is bound 
up with the consciousness of tlie moral law. But this double 
consciousness of ourselves makes us denizens of two worlds, 
between which there seems to be no connexion, except that we 
necessarily represent ourselves as belonging to the one world 
when we look at ourselves as objects, and to the other when we 
look at ourselves as subjects, and that, as moral beings, we are 
bound to determine ourselves as phenomenal objects by that 
inner law by which yet wc can never empirically know ourselves 
to be determined. Still, however, there remains the fact that 
these two forms of the consciousness of oxirselves are parts of 
one self- consciousness j whose unity must manifest itself in some 
way. But, excluding knowing and thinking, there is nothing 
left but feding, the immediate consciousness of harmony or 
disharmony with ourselves, — of the harmony or disharmony of 
the consciousness of objects with the consciousness of self, or 
again, of the harmony or disharmony of the different powers 
which divide our self-consciousness with each other. Into this 
last reti’eat of feeling we are forced to penetrate in the search 
for a consciousness of the unity of the two worlds, to both^pf 
which man belongs, seeing that we cannot give to it either the 
necessity of knowledge or of pure thought. 

It will be better to. postpone any special criticism of these 
ideas, till we have considered the special development which Kant 
gives to them in the second part of the Oritique of Judgment 
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r|lHE consciousness of the Beautiful and the Sublime is 
jud^nent!s!^° treated by Kant according to his usual method ; ie., it is 
first analysed so as to detect the a lorioH element present in it ; 
then it is cleduGcd^ i.e,, the judgments of taste are. justified as 
having that universal validity which they claim ; and, finally, 
the antinomies which arise from the contrast between tlie 
universality and the subjectivity of such judgments are con- 
sidered. It will not be necessary to follow Ivant from point 
to point in a discussion which involves many repetitions, but 
only to give the general pux’port of his thoughts. 

I have already indicated ho’w the sense of beauty is con- 
nected by Kant with the reference of the plienomenal to the 
noumenal world, and how this reference involves the idea of 
adaptation or design, in so far as the ideal unity of tlioiiglit 
is regarded as determining the external connexion of phe- 
nomena. I have further pointed out, how it is that, for 
Kmit, this reference must take the form of a judgment 
which expresses the subjective feeling of the harmony of 
the diflhrent faculties in their inwTird activity, as excited by 
the presence of an object ; since it cannot take the form of 
I'.- ;' , ■ . a judgment expressing the objective unity of the phenomenal 

^ Lastly, I have shown that the Judgment , 
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so made is to be regarded as an evidence of the harmony of 
the objects with the self-consciousness of the subject, grounded 
in that harmonious action of the faculties of the subject which 
the beautiful object occasions. These ideas will gain further 
precision and evidence as we follow Kant’s analysis of the con- 
sciousness of beauty. 

What is the purport of the judgment that a given object is JL 
beautiful ? Like all judgments, we may regard this one from 
the four points of view of quality, quantity, relation, and 
modality. (1) Its quality we may see, if we consider, in the 
first place, that it is not a judgment about objects in their 
relation to each other, but about objects in relation to 
our feelings of pleasure and pain. We pronounce the object 
beautiful, because, when it is brought in relation to our minds, 
the consciousness of ourselves as having the idea of it is a 
source of satisfaction. Further, this subjective satisfaction is 
disintereded, and so is distinguished from the satisfaction which 
we find either in the pleasant, or in the good. The Pleasant ls 
what satisfies iis as sensuous beings by the immediate feeling 
it excites, an affection in which %ve are passive and deiaendent 
on the object ; it is, therefore, immediately connected with an 
interest in the existence of that object, and a desire for it. 

A beautiful object, on the contrary, is one the mere idea of 
which is accompanied with satisfaction, apart altogether from a 
desire for it ; ‘because, “in so naming it, I am thinking not of 
that in which I depend on the existence of the object, but of 
what in myself f make out of it.” ^ Our satisfaction arises 
from a reflexion which makes ns dwell upon the idea of the 
object once excited in our mind, not with a view to make 
efforts after the possession of it, but rather to penetrate jnto 
its meaning. We must also distinguish the Beautiful from the 
Good. The Good is that which satisfies us as rational beings, 
because it is determined either as an end in itself, or as a 
means to that end, We must, therefore, already have a definite 
IE. lY. 47; H. V. 209, § 2. 
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conception of the object, wliicli we snbsiime under the concep- 
tion of the good. With the Beautiful, this is not necessary* 
Blowers, free drawings, outlines woven with each other into a 
network without any design, have no definite meaning, and are 
brought under no definite conception ; yet they please us as 
beautiful objects,'’^ ^ because the mind dwells upon them, seeking 
for some conception, it knows not what, ■which ^'half reveals 
and half conceals itself. Only in >siich con temi^lative delight 
is the mind free and disinterested in respect of its object, 
because busied only with itself; whereas, both in respect to 
the Pleasant and the Good, it is interested, and in some way 


under constraint ; for pleasure subjects us as rational to an 
object which appeals to sense, and the GtoocI subjects us as 
sensuous to an object which appeals to reason. 

(2) the Jiidgi^^ is imiversal^ in 

mcjnt of Taste, the sense that it puts foHh a claim to universal acceptance; 
hut its universality is not based on any conception, 
we can appeal as a reason for calling upon others to agree 
with us. What is pleasant is, we say, a matter of taste, a.nd 
de giistihus non est disjmtandwn ; but what w^e declare beauti- 
ful, we at the same time call upon every oiie to recognise as 
such ; though, if any one refuses to do so, we are not able to 


give him any reason why he should agree with us. We speak of 
the beautiful as if it had some objective quality which was the 
same for all, and on which our pleasure was based ; yet, when 
we are asked to say ivhj we call a thing i)GautifLiI, we can only 
say that it pleases us, and that with our pleasure, in this case, 
goes a judgment that it should please everyone. Hence, also, 
the judgment of taste is always logically singular, i.r., it is 
alwjrys an individual object that we pronounce beautiful; 
though, of coiu'se, we may generalise such judgments in an 
empirical way, as wdien we say that ^'all roses are beautiful.'' 
Such generalised judgments, however, are never universal ; for, 
as w^'O cannot tell what it is in the particular rose that makes 
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xis call it beautiful, we cannot properly attach the predicate of 
beauty to the genus, or combine it with the definition of that 
genus : we can only pronounce upon each individual rose as it 
presents itself. Our satisfaction in the object, therefore, must 
be conceived not as preceding our consciousness of the univer- 
sality of that satisfaction, but rather as consequent upon it. 
But how is this possible? How can the consciousness of our 
satisfaction in the object be attached to it lil^e a universal 
predicate, while yet it is not a qLiiality of the object apart from 
its relation to our subjective capacity of pleasure and pain. 
The only explanation possible is that the object is pronounced 
beautiful on subjective grounds which yet are universal As 
the subject in judging a thing to be beautiful, does not rest on 
any inclination or interest of his own, but feels himself quite 
free in regard to the approval he gives to it, so he cannot find 
the grounds of his approval in any private conditions con- 
nected with his own subjeetivity, but must regard his judgment 
as based upon something which he may equally presuppose as 
existing in other minds.” ^ But the only subjective grounds 
which are universal are those which lie in the harmony of the 
different faculties® of man, which are brought into play in the 
contemplation of the object. '' If the ground of our judgment 
as to the universal communicableness of our feelings of pleasure 
in the object is subjective in the sense that it does not lie in 
any conception of the object, it can be nothing but the state of 
mind, which goes along with the relation of our faculties to 
each other, when we refer our consciousness of an object to 
Miowledge in general. The powers exercised in knowing, 
which are set in motion by such a consciousness, will be in 
free play with each other, because no definite conception limits 
them down to a special rule of knowledge. Hence, along with 
the consciousness of the object, we will have a feeling of the 
free play of the faculties which points to knowledge in general. 
Now, in order to get knowledge out of the idea of a given 
, IK. IV. 55; H. y. 215, §6. 
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object, we require, on the one side, imagination to put together 
the manifold of its perception, and, on the other side, under- 
standing to supply the unity of the conception wliich connects 
the elements of the idea. If, therefore, the idea ot a given 
object gives rise to this free play of the faculties out ot which 
knowledge arises, the state of feeling thereby produced must be 
as universally coniiniinicable ” ^ as is tlie knowledge which is 
its result. It ai)pears, tlien, that the judgment as to tlie 
agreement of the idea of an object with the conditions of know- 
ledge goes before our pleasure in it, and is the ground of it, 
and in that judgment is involved the consciousness of its 
universal cominunicableness. At the same time, we must not 
suppose that this means that we are “ intellectually conscious 
of the purposive activity of our faculties ; for this would imply 
that we had a definite conception of the end to which they are 
tending ; a definite conception of wiiat the object is. What 
we have in our minds is only a feeling, in connection with the 
consciousness of the object, of ‘'dhe excitement of our imagina- 
tion and our understanding to indeterminate, but yet harmonious 
activity ; viz., that ]und of activity whicli leads to knowledge.” 
''All idea which, as individual and inde 2 :>eniteDt of all coin- 
j)arison with others, yet has an agreement •^vith the conditions 
of universality which it is the business of tlie understanding to 
apj)ly, brings our feculties of knowledge into tliat accord with 
each otlier (pwportionirtc SHmvmnf/) which is- required for 
knowledge, and which, therefore, we expect to he produced liy 
it in every being who requires the combination of understand- 
ing and sense in order to make judgments regarding object.^; 
ix,, in every man.” ^ In short, Ivant holds that we have a 
coiisciousnevss, apart from any definite knowledge of the object, 
of t7ie agreement of the idea of the object with the conditions of 
knowledge because, and in so far as, we have an immediate feeling 
of ifieasure in the harmonious movement of the faculties 2 >roduced 
by the idea of the object. The judgment that a thing is beaiitiM i 
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expre,sses this feeling, ic., it expresses merely a relation of the 
subject to the object, and not any relation of the object to . 
other objects, or of the manifold elements of an object to each 
othei\ And it takes the form of a judgment about the object, • • " 

only because it is the consciousness of that relation of the 
object to the subject out of which the consciousness of the re- 
lation of objects (or of the elements of an object) to each other 
is wont to spring. We must here remember that objectivity 
with Kant depends upon universality, the consciousnesvs of 
objects as such is the consciousness of relations which hold 
good for all subjects or '' for consciousness in general.” Hence 
the consciousness of universal communicableness and the con- 
sciousness of objectivity are, for Kant, closely akin, and, 
indeed, except in this one instance, identical. 

(3) The relcUion'^ exj)ressed in such judgments, it 
from what has just been said, is one of adaiMion to an end, yet 
without reference to any definite design. '' Purposive^iess without 
purpose'' (if, in order to bring out Kant's antithesis, we may so 
translate it) is what we attribute to an object when we are not 
obliged to suppose that the conception of an end has been the 
cause of it, though we find it impossible to make the object 
intelligible to ourselves in any other way. Kow, we do not 
call an object beautiful, because it subserves any end, either sub- 
jective or objective ; not the former, for we do not judge the object 
beautiful because it pleases us, but it pleases us because we 
judge it beautifub; yet not the latter, for the predicate M.ieau- 
tifiil ' is not the conception of any quality in the object by 
reason of which we might subsume it under the idea of the 
Good as an end in itself or as a means to that end, but merely 
an expression of our consciousness that our faculties jvork 
harmoniously in regard to it. For the object we contemplate 
is in bannony with our intelligence, and therefore it puts us 
in harmony with ourselves, without our being able to say why 
it does so, le., without our being able to assign the conception 

1 Which we take tip next in the order of the categories. 
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of the object, by reason of which we thus find ourselves at home 
with it, The relation of our faculties which is implied in 
the determination of an object as beautiful, is bound up with a 
feeling of pleasure, and this pleasure by the judgment of taste 
is declared to be valid for every one ; hence neither the plea- 
sure that accompanies the consciousness of the object, nor our 
satisfaction with the perfection of the object as falling under 
the conception of the Good, can he the ground of that judgment. 
It can, therefore, only he a subjective adaptation in the 
idea of an object without any purpose or end, either 
objective or vsubjective, i.c., it can only be the mere form, of 
purpose in the idea by which the object is given, which 
constitutes that satisfaction which, in the judgment of taste and 
pleasure, we determine, without a conception, to bo luiiveTsally 
communicable/'^ 

thSrai^aui compare the moral with the aesthetic judgment, we 

find that, in both cases, a feeling of pleasure is the result, and 
that, in both eases, that feeling is determined by a pnori 
grounds. In the former case, we have the idea of the moral 
law determining the vAU^ and '^the >state of mind whicli ciecom- 
panies any determination of the w.ill, is in ilself a feeling of 
pleasure,"^ i.e., we do not begin with the conception of the 
moral end as a good which therefore is pleasant, (foi’ how oould 
we infer that cc ])Tiori, before experience of the o]>jeet ? ) but 
we assert that, because the law determines the will to seek :an 
object, a j^leasuro is necessarily iiivolvcd in the attainmeEt 
of the object and even in the very consciousness of the 
determination of the will in view of it. In the same -way, 
the consciousness of a merely formal adaptation of the faeiiltips 
to each other, as stirred to action by the idea of an object, 
carries with it, or is itself a pleasure — as it determines tlm 
activity of the subject by stirring up his faculties in view- of ' 
knowledge in general." Tlie pleasure, however, in tJiis easa 
not practical, though ''it has a causality in itself to maintain the 
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state of contemplation in the subject, i.e., to keep the faculties 
engaged upon the object without any further end. We linger 
over the contemplation of the beautiful, because this contempla- 
tion strengthens and reproduces itself and this is analogous 
to, though not identical with, the way in which a feeling of 
pleasure excited by the idea of an object repeatedly calls our 
attention to it. We are pleased with the beautiful because it 
is beautiful, just as with the good because it is good; but in 
the latter case the pleasure is the result of self-determination 
to realise an object, while in the former case the self-deter- 
mination is merely to maintain the idea. 

The purely formal or subjective adaptation of the 
termed beautiful may easily be lost sight of, if we confuse with 
its beauty eitheiy on the one hand, its power to excite and 
move us, or, on the other hand, its objective perfection as a 
specimen of its kind. These different qualities are, however, 
so often associated with beauty, that it seems necessary to call 
special attention to the distinction. As to the former, Kant 
remarks that 'Mt is a barbaric taste which requires a mixture 
of what charms our senses or stirs our emotions und 

Eillirung) with tlie Beautiful in oixler to satisfy it ; still more 
if it makes these the measure of its satisfaction Thus a 
mere colour or sound, the green of the grass, a musical tone as dis- 
tinguished from a noise, the tone of a violin, are generally 
called beautiful; though they have for their basis merely the 
of ideas, and the pleasure we have in them is due to 
mere sensation. But strictly speaking, isolated sensations 
of*colour and tone ''can be regarded as beautiful only hr respect 
of their purity, which is a kind of formal determination of 
them. This, besides, is the sole element in them which is 
universally communicable; for we cannot assume tliat^the 
quality of the sensations is for all subjects the same, or that 
preference is adjudged to one colour before another, or to the 
tone of one musical instrument before that of another, in the 
: - .. IE. IV. 70; H.y. 228, §13. 
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same way by every oiie.”^ If, indeed, we adopt the theory 
that colours and tones are constituted by successive vibrations 
or pulsations of ether, and that we not only perceive by sense 
their effect in stirring the organs to activity but also appre- 
hend by reflexion the regular play of our impressions/’ then 
we should be obliged to recognise in colour or tone, ''not 
merely sensations, but the formal determination of the 
unity of a manifold of sensations,” and on tliis ground 
we might regard them as in themselves beautiful. Otherwise, 
we should be obliged to find beauty only " in the form of 
objects of sense ; Lc., in their figure, or in their play with each 
■other, ^vhicli again may be either play of figures, as in dancing, 
or play of feelings, as in music.” On this view, pleasant colours 
or tones furnish merely the matter brought under tlie form of 
beauty, which may be part of the charm or attractiveness {lieu) 
of objects, but strictly speaking, has nothing to do with their 
beauty. Again the imvcr of objects to move us {EilliTimg) is often 
confused with beauty. But emotion, as a pleasure produced by a 
momentary check upon the forces of life succeeded by a more 
powerful outflow of them,” is something quite distinct from 
beauty ; though it is, as we shall see, closely connected with 
the Sublime. 

Equally careful must we be not to confuse beauty witJi perfec- 
tion, or, according to the ideas of Wolff, with perfection tliotight 
indistinctly. Perfection implies always ohjectivn eulapiatioii to 
an end ; either to an outward end (wlieii the object is merely 
useful, and not properly called perfect), or to an inimml end, 
an end determined by the nature of the object which is 
called perfect. In this latter case, we must know ivhat kind 
of thing it is we are dealing with, i.c., we must have the con- 
ception of it, ere we can say whether it is perfect or not. A 
judgment, therefore, in which an object is said to he beautiful 
under the condition of a definite conception, is not a pure 
‘ judgment of taste. Hence, we cannot make such pure judg- 
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inents, except in cases where we can escape the necessity of 
referring the object to a definite class, as is the case with the 
free beauties of nature. We do not need, e.g., to think of the 
ends of nature in flowers and birds ; still less do we need to 
think of any definite end in the designs of wall papers and 
caipets ; hence, in these eases, we can make pure judgments of 
taste. Our imagination plays about such objects with a 
consciousness of multiplicity in unity, but without binding itself 
by any definite conception. But the beauty of a man, a woman, 
a child, cannot be thus treated ; nor again the beauty of a 
house, or a church. In these cases we begin by thinking of 
the object as one of a kind, and our judgment as to its perfec- 
tion, with reference to the needs or uses of its kind, anticipates 
our judgment as to . its beauty. Here, therefore, beauty must 
be a secondary consideration {pulchrititdo adhcerens), something 
that is bound up with perfection, but does not constitute it. 
“How, it is true that taste wins by this combination of aesthetic 
with intellectual satisfaction, inasmuch as it becomes fixed; and 
though it be not universal, yet in reference to certain pur- 
posively determined objects it becomes po.ssible to lay down 
rules for it. Shese, however, are not rules of taste, but 
rules for the combination of taste with reason, ie., of the 
Beautiful with the Good, by which the former is turned into 
an instrument of the latter. Thus, that tone of feeling which 
is self-maintaining and subjectively universal in its validity, 
is subordinated to that way of thinking which can be maintained 
only by painful resolve, but which is objectively universal 
ukits validity. It is true that, strictly speaking, perfection 
gains nothing by beauty, nor beauty by perfection ; but, when 
we compare an idea by which an object is given with the 
conception of the object as it should be, we cannot aroid 
bringing it at the same time into relation with the feeling of 
the subject ; and by this relation, when the two states of mind 
are in harmony, our whole faculty for ideas gains.” ^ 

IR. IV. 80j H. V. 236, §10. 
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Theideaiof TMs combinatioDi of th(5 idea of tlie Good with that of the 

Beauty is not 

aStie. Beautiful is especially important in the case of what is called 
t'hQ Ideal of Bea'uiy. An ideal is the realisation of an Idea in 
, all the fulness of individual reality. But the mere conscious- 
ness of beauty cannot realise itself in this way, except in refer- 
ence to an object determined by a conception. We must have 
an object perfect in its kind to supply a centre to which beauty 
may attach itself. ISTay, further, we must have for this pur- 
pose an object which is an end in itself, and which in no sense 
is means to a further end. How, the only being who has the 
end of his existence in himself is man ; he only can determine 
his ends by reason, or, where he is obliged to receive them from 
external perception, yet can bring them into relation to essential 
and universal ends ; and he only can make aesthetic judgments 
as to such agreement of irarticular with tuiiversal ends. 
Hence, it is only man of all objects in the world who is capable 
of an ideal of Uatity, it is only humanity in his person 
which is capable of the ideal oi perfection.”^ 

nie normal To reach this ideal of beauty, we must first ascertain the 

Idea -as a basis ■ 

for tho Ideal. idea of iBaii bj ail 6111 j)irical process of imagination, in 

which the forms o f in an j men are combinefi, and the average 
result selected. Then, having got t\\i^ noTmal idea, we must so 
mould and modify it, as to make it the expression of the highest 
in man, his moral nature. '' The visible expression of 
moral ideas which rule man inwardly, can indeed only be got 
from experience ; but to connect it in the Idea of the highest 
design witli everything tliat our reason recognises as morally 
good, with benevolence, ])urity, strength, and peace, and 
make all this, as it were, visible in bodily manifestation, requires 
a union of the pure Ideas of reason with tlie greatest force of 
imagination, even in him who would discern, still more in him ■ 
who would express it, in artistic form/'^ 
mimuyot (4) Kant fin<aliy analyses tlic judgment of taste in regard to . . 


'■Modomyot (4) Kanthnaliy analyses the ludgment of taste in renard to . 

.tho rludgment u ^ m ^ 

•o£ Taste. its modality ; and in doing bo he fiiuls oeeasiou to place the 
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results already reached ia a slightly diherent light. The 
Beautiful has a necessaTy relation to satisfaction : “ but this 
necessity is not a theoretic objective necessity which can be 
discovered a ^priori ; for I cannot know a priori that others 
will feci the same delight in the object I call beautiful ; nor is 
it a practical necessity, which would mean that the conception 
of a purely rational will which serves as a rule for all ireely 
acting beings, makes us regard this satisfaction as the necessary 
consequence of an objective law; for such satisfaction only 
indicates that we are bound to act in a certain way without 
any further aim. It remains that the necessity which is 
thought of in connexion with a determination of taste, 
is that which can only be Qdlledi memplary^ i.e.pthQ. necessity 
of the agreement of aZZ with a judgment which is regarded 
as the examj)le of a universal rule, which rule, however, 
we cannot state.” ^ There is, therefore, an important 
difference between this and the other kinds of necessary judg- 
ments, to which we are forced, and can force others, to yield 
assent on definite grounds which can be stated. For,wve can 
only say that tliQj ought to agree with ns, if we have rightly 
subsumed the o!5ject under the rule, under which we subsurae 
it in calling it beautiful. But, as we cannot state the laile we 
can never bring the correctness of oinr proceduio in this respect 
to any definite test. The peculiarity of this case may perhaps be 
best stated, if .we say that it rests on the idea of men having a 
communis smsits. The term '"common sense” is, indeed, 
usually employed to express what would he more correctly 
designated as the common understanding; but the under- 
standing always determines its objects through conceptions, and 
therefore is not appropriately called " sense.” When, however, 
we say that certain objects are beautiful, w^e imply thal® we 
have a faculty of making judgments, in which we can call upon 
others to agree with us, while yet we are not able to base them 
on any distinct conception. And such a faculty for immediate 
IE. lY. 88; H, V. 243, § IS. 
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judgments on particular objects may fairly be called a sense] 
though, as it carries with it a reference to a latent working of 
understanding in sense, we must add that it is a common sense. 
ISTow, our possession of such a vsense may be proved by the 
nature and conditions of Imowledge. Knowledge is essentially 
communicaUe ; it is what holds good for every subject equally, 
what is true /or consciousness in general, and therefore what is 
true ^?/ the object. And knowledge depends on the agency of 
imagination and understanding, working together in a certain 
harmonious way : the former combining the manifold of sense, 
the latter bringing the manifold so combined under the unity 
of thought. Now, there is, in the case of each different object,, 
a certain proportion or balance of these faculties which is most 
suitable for knowledge, and which we are capable of as a 
stimulus to their’ activity. And this feeling must be as 
communicable as the knowledge which is the result of such 


activity, ■' 

The Beautiful aa We may 811111 up the results at which we have arrived by 

in /ree agreement ■ 

vithlaw, saying that “Taste or the sense of beauty is a facu^ for 
judging an object in relation to that fm agrecmmi witli km 
which is characteristic of the imaginatiom'4^ and 


subjection to law seem, indeed, to be directly opposed to each 
other, and we should be incliiied at first to say that irnagina'- 
tion can be free only wlieii it produces its object, while it is 
necessarily subject to law, when it reproduces an^object given to 
it from without. But by the imagination being in free agree- 
ment with law is meant that the object, as it presents itself, 
stirs the imagination to conibine its various elements, in tko 
same way in which it would combine them if it were left to 
produce its object spontaneously. But this implies that imagina- 
tioiris not guided and limited in its work by any daiinite con- 
ception ; though it follows a course which is in harmony with 
the laws of the understanding, and which, therefore, naturally 
leads to such a conception. The movement of imagination is 
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thus in accordance with law, though it is not determined hy 
the consciousness of law. Hence, we do not ascribe beauty to 
a regular figure, such as a geometrical diagram, which thrusts 
upon us a definite conception of the law of its construction, 
and so brings the imagination under visible restraint. We 
recognise beauty only in forms in which there is an appearance 
of free jilay, and yet a secret order with which we are pleased 
though we cannot define it. 

Tlu SiMhie is partly similar to the Beautiful, but paltry Ag'recment 
contrasted with it ; and the contrast will throw light upon af,d 
both. They agree, in so firr as botli are pleasing in themselves 
apart from any interest, and in so far as both presuppose 
judgments of reflexion and not judgments of perception or of 
logical determination,”^ i.a, judgments in which the object is 
brought under a definite conception. Our satisfaction with the 
Sublime, as with the Beautiful, is not satisfaction with an object 
as producing a feeling of pleasure in us ; nor is it satisfaction 
with an object, the conception of which is subsumed under the 
idea of the Good : it is satisfaction in an object as suggesting 
an indeterminate conception by the way in which it excites the 
activity of our imagination. Hence, in both eases the judgment 
of taste is a singular judgment, which yet puts forth a claim to 
universal assent ; and that in spite of the fact that what it calls 
others to participate is not the knowledge of an object, but 
merely a feeling of pleasure in it. But with all this there are 
important differences- between the Sublime and the BeautifuL 
Bor beauty implies form and limitation, whereas the Sub- . 
lime may be found in an object which is formless and - 
unlimited, or which we picture to ourselves as unlimited,' ^ro- 
vided only that it calls up the thought of a self-limited whoje, 
which we do not and cannot picture to ourselves at all, b\xt 
only think. Hence, also, the indeterminate conception which 
the beautiful object suggests, or which it imaginatively realises 
for us, is a conception of the understanding ; while the indeter- 

iR. IV. 97; H. y. 2ul, §23. 
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minate conception wliich is suggested by the object we cali 
sublime, is an Idea of the reason. In the former case our 
satisfaction was due to the of the object presented to 

us, in the latter to ([uaniity. Finally, the Beautiful is 
pleasant to us, iah, it is immediately connected with a 
feeling of the furtherance or reinforcement of life within us, 
while the Sublime is ovlj indiredhj pleasant : for it involves the 
feeling of a momentary check upon the forces of life within us, 
followed by a more vehement outflow of these forces. Hence, 
the former easily connects itself with that which charms the 
senses, and it is of the nature of play ; while the latter is neces- 
sarily bound up with emotional excitement, and gives rise to an 
earnest frame of mind, which excludes all sensuous charm, and 
is closely akin to the reverential awe produced by the moral 
law. 

Tlie most important of all the differences between the 
Beautiful and the Subhme is, howevei^ that, while former, 
;e as we find it in nature, has a '' purposive form whereby the object 
seems to be, as it were, preadapted to our judgment, the latter 
may appear by its foim to tln\miT the pur of our jhidgment, 
to baffle our feciilty of ic^presentation, <and,^ as it were, to do 
violence to our imagination : and yet it may be judged to bo 
only the more snlfiime,”^ l-^niat this shows, however, is that 
it is not really the oh/ed which is properly calleil sublime, but 
only an Idea of reason, " winch can never be objectively real- 
ised, or at least be adequately realised by the sensuous 
imagination, but the consciousness of wdiicli is stirred up 
within us by tlie very failure of such realisation/' To 
when an object is to be called sublime, is really to aslv 
what are the objects of sense wdiieh, by their very failure in 
de.eign, force our minds '' to forsake the sensible altogether, and 
busy themselves with Ideas wdiieh bear in themselves a Iiiglier 
design." The Beautiful makes us rest in nature with the . 
anticipation of finding purpose or design in it : " it wddens, . 
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not indeed our actual knowledge of natural objects, but oiir 
conception of nature; so that we regard it not as mere 
mechanism, but as a kind of art,” But the Sublime makes us 
regard nature as incomplete and aimless in itself, but yet as 
presenting to us certain phenomena, wdiicli “ may be used to 
awake the feeling of a higher design in ourselves that is c^uite 
independent of nature.”^ 

Now, there are two forms of the Sublime, corresponding to 
the two ways in which Ideas present themselves in relation to 
our faculties of knowing and of acting, the MatheiiiaMcalMj 
SuUime and the Dynamically SiMvnie, 

The former is connected with the or^magntt^^ of CO The 

Mathcinati- 

the objects of sense. Quantity is a relative conception, for we c^iiy suhiimc. 
can only say how great a thing is by relation to another cpiantum 
as unity. We estimate quantity either miitlimuiticalhj or 
acstlicMcallyy^ndi the former must always ultimately he referred 
back to the latter; for, in order to apply numbers, we must 
assume that the quantum, which we take as unit of measure- 
ment, is given in a perception ; otherwise we should need to go 
on ad infinitim explaining that quantum by reference to other 
units of measureixient. Now, for mathematical synthesis nothing 
is too great ; we can go on multiplying and adding ad infmUum. 

But for the aesthetic estimate of quantity there is a limit, 
owing to the conditions of the imaginative representation of 
objects. Bor, in order to represent an object, we must first go 
through its various elements successively, and then reversing 
our course, we must gather it into the unity of one image. 

Bisfc, as we advance and take into our mental view more and 
more of these elements, it becomes more and more difficult to 
combine them into one image ; until finally we reach a point 
where we cannot take in any new elements except by lett4ng 
go some of those we have already apprehended. A sensible 
object, therefore, may by its magnitude strain and tax our 
imagination till it fails, and “ in its effort to widen itself, fixlls 
1 E. V. 100 ; H. V. 253, § 23. 
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back upon itself.” ^ Now, it is such an object that gives us the 
feeling of sublimity. Why ? Just because, behind the failing 
imagination, there is a power which stimulates its ineffectual 
efforts by the thought of an absolute totality, viz., reason. 
Hence the very failure of imagination awakes the consciousness 
of a faculty in ourselves to which all the powers of sense and 
imagination are inadequate : the Idea of a greatness in ourselves 
before which all objects of sense shrink to nothing, and in 
thinking of which we triumph over our own weakness to 
represent it in sense or imagination. “ The infinite is not only 
comparatively but absolutely great. Compared witli it every- 
thing else (in the same order of quanta) is small And what is 
most impressive about it is that, even to think it as a whole 
shows us to possess a faculty of mind which surpasses eveiy 
measure of sense. For, to represent it sensibly would require 
what is obviously impossible, a combination of the manifold 
of sense in one image, which taken as unit should have a 
numerically expressible relation to the infinite. Nevertheless , 
mm to be aUe to tJmhIo ot this infinite without CGntradiction, 
man must have in his soul a supersensible faculty. For it is 
only by this faculty and its Idea of o, Nounttsnon^^^^ cannot 
itself become an imaged or perceived object, but which yet fur- 
nishes the substratum for our perception of the plienomejial 
world, that the infinite of this world of sense corir2)lddy 
embraced as one whole wndm a conception ; apxl thus we make 
a purely intellectual estimate of a magnitude which can never 
be mathematically estimated by mmns of mi/oijjcrsd ^ For “ the 
true unchangeable measure of Natin^e is the absolute Totality of 
it. But, as this fundamental measure involves a contradiction 
(on account of the impossibility of reaching tlie absolute by an 
erfflless progress), that magnitude of a natural object on which 
the imagination spends in vain its whole faculty of synthesis, 
must carry our thought of nature to its supersensible substratum -/ 
(which lies at its basis, and also at the basis of our faculty of 
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thought)* As this, however, is beyond all sensible measure, wo 
should recognise as siMimCj not so much the object as our own 
state of mind in regard to it.”^ ''Thus, the feeling of the 
Sublime in nature is a kind of reverence for our own character 
as rational beings, which by a certain subreption we transfer to 
an object of nature.” ^ 

The Dynamically SuUime is found in the forces of nature, c) The 
buch forces are sublime, when we recognise their greatness, and 
at the same time feel that they cannot overpower us. ITow, the 
power of a force can he aesthetically judged only hy the greatness 
of the resistance it can overcome ; and, as we ultimately carry 
back all our estimates to ourselves, we count that force great 
which we can do nothing to resist, and which, therefore, is 
naturally an object of fear to us. At the same time we may 
regard a force as fearful, without being afraid of it, even 
although we recognise that any resistance we might make to it, 
would be in vain. " Thus the virtuous man fears God, but is not 
afraid of Him”; since he does not wish to disobey his commands, 
but yet sees how he would have to be afraid if he did incline 
to do so. He who fears cannot see sublimity in the force he 
fears, any more than he who is driven by appetite is in a 
condition to feel the beauties of the object he desires. But, in 
the presence of any of the mighty forces of nature, in relation 
to which the physical strength of man is as nothing, we become 
conscious that wo can fall hack upon a “ power of resistance of 
a quite different kind, which gives us courage to measure our- 
selves against the apparent almightiness of nature.” ^ Thus, the 
irresistible violence of natural forces breaks down our conscious- 
ness of physical capacity for resistance, only to make us 
conscious of a power in us, wdiich nature cannot overcome ; 
nay, which can treat the apparent infinity of nature as a unit 
in relation to its own real infinity. The true Sublime, therefore, 
lies within and not without ; though by a " subreption ” similar 

I K. IV. ni ,• H. V. 263. 2 n, I\r 113 . h. V. 265, § 27. 
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to that formerly described, we transfer it to the object. Here, 
however, the veil is thinner; and often it is on the point of 
disappearing, in so far as we recognise the true Sublime to be 
spiritual and not material ; e.g., when we see sublimity in the 
composure of the soldier amid the most fearful clangers of war. 
It may seem opposed to this that we are wont to recognise 
Gods anger in the storm or the earthquake, which makes ns 
conscious of our weakness. Such phenomena, ho^vever, cannot 
be felt as sublime when they produce fear and trembling, but 
only w’hen we are raised above the fear of them by the sense 
of moral harmony with the will of God. “ Sublimity, therefore, 
lies not in any product of nature, but only in our minds, in 
so far as we can become conscious that we are lifted above 
nature within, and therefore also above nature without us.'’ ^ 
This feeling is less Gomiiion than the feeling of beauty, because 
it implies greater culture. It implies in ftiet a capacity for 
Ideas, which is called out by the very inadequacy of nature to 
these Ideas, and which puts imagination on the strain to use 
nature as a schema for them.'’ ^ He whose moral nature is rude 
and undeveloped will find the destructivg powders of nature 
merely terrible. Hence we cannot calculate on such a ready 
resj)onse in the generality of men to the feeling of the Sublime, 
although it rests, like the feeling for the Geautifiil, on grounds 
which are universal. can directly call upon others to 

respond to tho judgment of taste, because in the imagination 
is referred merely to the nnderstaiiding, the faculty of con- 
ceptions ; but we can call upon otliers to respond to our feeding 
for the Sublime only mukr the sidgedirc eemUfion that moral 
feeling has been developed in them, a condition, howuver, which 
we believe ounselves authorised to require of everyone.'’’^ 

A consequence of this analysis is that, wdiile l)oth the feeling 
for the Beautiful and the feeling for the Sublime may be 
regarded (as merely sensuous feelings cannot be regarded) as 
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aids to the moral life of man, yet this assistance is more direct 
in the case of the feeling of the Sublime, ilesthetic feeling 
always tends to exclude interested motives, and to fa\mur a 
certain liberality of mind, i.e., a certain independence of mere 
sensuous satisfactions. But the feeling of the Sublime is 
not only independent of sensuous interests: it is negatively 
directed against such interests, and, therefore, prepares the "way 
for the higher moral interest. In this way it assists that 
process of abstraction, which is necessary to make the moral law 
exert its full power over us. The Jewish religion, the religion 
of sublimity excellence, was also the religion in wdiich moral 
ideas were most powerful. For we are not to suppose that, 
when we strip the moral Ideapf all that can recommend it to 
sense, we make it less inspiring; on the contrary, there is a dan- 
ger rather that in relation to that Idea the true moral temper of 
apathy should be overbalanced and that it should give way to 
enthusiasm which in spite of its nobility always retains some 
of the blindness of sense. 

Kant next proceeds, on the same plan as in the o/*TheDeduetioii 

^ ^ ^ of Aesthetic 

Pure Reason, to the De&iidion of the aesthetic judgments. Judgments. 
For the sense of the Sublime, indeed, lie holds that no 
deduction beyond the simple exposition of it is necessary. For, 
as wm have seen, that feeling only finds in the formlessness or 
absence of purpose in nature something that calls forth the 
consciousness of a higher force and purpose in ourselves. In 
this case, it is at once evident that the adaptation found in the 
object which is judged to be sublime, is attached to it only by 
tlie subjective movement of man's spirit, and does not belong 
to it simply as an object. In the case of the sense of 
beauty, however, the form of the object is apprehended as pur- 
posive with reference to the harmonious activity of our faculties; 
and, therefore, it requires to be shown how judgments of taste are 
possible — judgments which lay claim to necessity and therefore 
to a stibjective %mmrsalUy, while yet they are not Judgments of 
knowledge. In other words, we have to explain '' the nnivcrsal 
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validity of a singular judgmmt, which expresses the adaptation to 
the subject of an empiric consciousness of the form of an 
object.” ^ Such universality cannot he based upon an agree- 
ment in the opinions of individual subjects which we discover 
empirically ; it implies “ a kind of autonomy in the subject, 
which pronounces judgment in regard to the feeling of pleasure 
attached to an idea.” Yet this autonomy cannot be explained 
by conceptions. Tor the judgment of taste has the twofold 
peculiarity, that, while determining its object in view of the satis- 


faction of the individual subject, it yet makes a claim on every 
one’s agreement as if it were an oijeclive judgment; 
it is as incapable of proof as if it rvere merely subjective. We 
may, therefore, bring our problem to a head in the form of the 
(]iuestion : — “ How is a judgment possible, by which, merely from 
our own feeling of pleasure in an object, independent of its 
conception, we judge, a priori, that this pleasure is connected 
with the consciousness of the same object in every other subject 
and that without waiting for any expression of such agree- 
ment The judgment of taste, however, is ahvays about an 
TOiffricfeaf object; hence the question is only how w'e are 
authorised to assert the uni-versaUty of aesthetic pleasure, or to 
regard the connexion of pleasure with the object as universally 
valid, as a rule of judgment for every one ? The ansiver is tliat 
we can do so in so far as “ our satisfaction is merely in the/arM 
of the object as subjectively purposive in relatioi'* to our faculty 
of judgment.” Tor then, though our judgment has reference to 
the feeling of the subject, it is to a feeling based “ on subjective 
conditions which we have a rigJit to pre.suppose in all men as 
they are required for the possibility of knowledge.” For, if an 
idea corresponds with the relation of the faculties of untler- 
starfding and imagination, which is required for knowledge in 
one mind, it will necessarily correspond with that relation in 
every mind. A.s, however, we here subsume the idea, not under 

1 K. IV. 142 ; H. V. 2S9, g 31. •- R. IV, 152; H. V. 237, § 36. ' ■ ' 
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a conception but under a relation of imagination and under- 
standing which can only be felt/' our claim for the agreement 
of others can always be resisted on the ground of a possible 
error in subsumption. 

The judgment of taste is, as we have seen, without interest sogm interest 

. , . . beauty. 

in the existence of its object. Still there are two ways in 
which an interest in that existence may become attached to it. 
Empirically, an interest may become Eittached to it through the 
social character of the pleasure which it gives. The social 
tendency of man leads to ''feelings being held to be of value 
just in proportion as they are universally communicable : a 
criterion which immediately lifts the aesthetic pleasures above 
the pleasures of sense. While, therefore, the solitary would 
not adorn his person or his dwelling, he is led to do so in 
society, as a means of recommending himself in the eyes of his 
neighbours ; and this again turns the aesthetic feeling into 
an impulse to appropriate beautiful, objects, i.e., it connects 
an interest with the disinterested feeling of beauty. There 
is, however, a higher intellectual interest in the existence of the 
Beautiful, which is confined fco nahiral beauty. Eor " it interests 
our reason that the Ideas (for which in moral feeling it 
excites an immediate interest) should have also objective 
reality ; that nature should at least show a trace or give an 
indication that it contains in itself some ground for the 
assumption of a regular agreement of its products with our 
disinterested satisfaction, (seeing that we recognise that satis- 
faction a priori as a law for aU men, though we cannot base 
our belief that it is so upon proofs). Hence reason must take 
an interest in every manifestation of such an agreement in 
nature. We cannot, therefore, reflect upon the beauty of 
nature without being interested therein. This interest is c^cin 
to our interest in that which is morally good. Therefore, when 
we find a man immediately interested in the beauty of nature, 
we have cause to believe that there is in him at least a basis 
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for a good moral cliaracter.’’^ This, however, holds good only 
of the beauties of natim. Trom a similar interest in the 
existence of beautiful objects of art, we cannot draw any such 
favourable inferences as to character. For, in this case, we 
have the gratification of pure aesthetic feeling by itself, without 
any suggestion of a harmony between nature and the spirit of 
man. Hence, imitations of nature,— say of the song of a 
nightingale, — generally lose their power to charm us whenever 
we discover that they are merely imitations. For then they 
cease to have the value they had as a language in which 
nature expresses to us a higher meaning.'' 

Kant next goes on to consider Art and the Artist, Fine 
art is an appeal to the sense of beauty ; and, as that sense can 
only be appealed to by an adaptation which is without definite 
design, so in the products of art all the traces of conscious 
design must be removed. The adaptation in the form of the 
object of art must seem as free from the control of all arbitrary 
rules as if it were the product of mere nature."^ Hence, ^Hvhile 
nature is beautiful, because it looks like art, art can only be 
called beautiful if we are conscious of it as art wiiile yet it 
looks like nature." Further, as no rules can be laid down to 
determine what is beautiful, so no rule>s can be laid down to 
produce it. Hence we call the faculty for art i/enivs, as a gift 
of which nature is the source. Genius produces wmrks which 
are eirtmijilary, and from wliich rules may ].)e fthstraeted ; but 
those rules will never enaWe any one to produce new exemplary 
works.' 

The artist must be guided by the nature wdiich mauifasts 
itself in him to produce a product wliich may itself be the 
source of rules. This marks an essential distinction of art 
from science. In science the greatest discoverer is distin- 
guished from the most plodding imitator and pupil onij in 
degreo ; but he who ha.s received from nature the gift for pure : 
art, is distinguished in kind from those who merely imitate 
' IK. IT. 167; H. V. 310, § 42. ;iR, IV.;175; H. T. 316, § 46,, 
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him. The former is conscious, and follows a method the rules 
of which can be fully explained to every one ; while the latter, 
though there is a mechanical element in his work which he like 
others has to learn, yet precisely in that which makes him an 
artist, shows a faculty of free construction which cannot be 
fully explained. 

This element in genius is what we call Geisi as distinguished oeuiusistiio 
from Taste. Taste is shown by the artist when he finds the pressing 

Aesthetic 

fit form in which a concejition may be expressed ; for, of course, 
the artist is not like the observer, who does not need to have a 
conception of the nature of the thing, which he pronounces 
beautiful. But Geist is the faculty of gwing expression to 
Aesthetic Ideas, by an Aesthetic Idea I mean an Idea 

of imagination which gives occasion to much thought, hut to 
which no definite conception is adequate ; which consequently 
can he fully compassed and made intelligible, by no language 
of explanation. Such an Aesthetic Idea is the counterpart of 
(m Idea of reason; which is a pure conception to which no 
perception of sense or image of imagination can be adequate.'' 

“For imagination as a productive faculty is powerful to The nature of 
create, as it were, another nature out of the matter which imagination, 
actual nature supplies. By its aid, when ordinary experience 
becomes conmionplace, we frame to ourselves a new world, 
which, though subjected to laws analogous to those of the 
natural world* yet is constructed on principles that occupy a 
higher place in our reason. . . . Thus we are delivered from 
the yoke of association which limits our empirical use of 
imagination, and are enabled to work up the materials supplied 
by nature into something which goes entirely beyond nature. 

Such products of creative imagination we may call Ideas : partly 
because they at least strive after something which lies beyond 
the limit of experience, and seek to approximate to an imagina- 
tive presentment of the Ideas of reason, thus giving to the 
latter an appearance of objective reality, — but mainly because 
no conception can be quite adequate to them as inner percep- 
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tions. The poet ventures to give sensuous realisation to ideas 
of invisible things, the llealin of the Blessed, Heaven, Hell, 
Eternity, Creation, etc. ; or, if he represents that which is 
exemplified in experience, as e.g., death, envy, love, fame, yet, 
imitating by imagination the boundlessness of reason, he seeks 
to give to them a complete sensuous realisation for whieli 
nature does not furnish a parallel. ... He who in this way 
can give to the expression of a conception of an object, an 
imaginative form which awakes more thought than can possibly 
be gathered into that or any other definite conception, and 
thus widens the conception itself in an unlimited way, is 
possessed of creative imagination.”^ ''Thus it is the peculiar 
work of poetic genius to bring to expression that in our state 
of mind in apprehending a special idea, which is beyond all 
definite names, and to make it universally communicable 
in other words, to give to that which is supersensiioiis a sen- 
suous presence, and to that which is above time and space, a 
local habitation and a name. 

Kant refers especially to what, in the technical language of 
art, are sometimes called the attributes of an object ; as, ex/,, 
the eagle with the lightning in its claws which is sometimes 
set beside the figure of Jupitei’. Such a synibolie figure does 
not, like a logical attribute, directly express that wliich is con- 
tained in our conceptions of tlie sublimity and mojesty of 
creation ; but it sets before us another o1>jcet gives the 

imagination occasion to extend itself over a multitude of 
kindred ideas, and so to embrace in its view more than any 
one conception defined by words could convey. It is an 
aesthetic Idm which supplies a substitute for tlie impossible 
logical definition of an Idea of reason, and which thus stirs our 
minci to a higher life by opening up for it an outlook into an 
immeasurable field of kindred thoughts.”^ And tins is the 
general use and value of poetic metaphor and synihoL They 
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emancipate our mind from the definite conception of the special 
object, and thus make it into a kind of type of the infinite^ 

Hence, in artistic production there is a kind of oiiposition 
between taste and genius, in so far as the former is concerned 
witli the appropriate expression of the conception of an object, 
while the latter rather seeks to widen the object and make it 
an image of the universe ; yet these two factors must work 
together in every great work of art. Taste is the more indis- 
pensable ; yet by itself it is quite insufficient for fine art, and 
many a breach of its rules may be pardoned to genius. Hence, 
also, there is always something in the manner of genius which 
it would be misleading to imitate, and which indeed is in itself 
faulty, though it may be used by the great poet or painter “ to 
catch a grace beyond the reach of artT 

Kant next goes on to give a division of the fine arts accord- Tjie Dialectic 
ing as they express themselves in language, in outward form jadgmS?ts, 
and gesture, or in tones ; and to make some remarks on the 
special arts, which however have nothing that is worthy of 
special mention. ’We may, therefore, pass on at once to the 
Bialccf/ic of the AcsthdAc Jvdgm 

The antinoniy^of Taste is expressed thus: — “(1) Thesis. 

The Judgment of Taste is not based upon conceptions; for 
otherwise it would be a matter of controversy which might be 
decided by such conceptions. (2) Antithesis. The Judgment 
of Taste is bas^d upon conceptions ; for otherwise we could not 
contend with each other about it, as we do when we claim that 
others should necessarily agree with us in that judgment,”^ 

The key to this antinomy is to he found in the fact that the 
word “conception'’ in the thesis and antithesis is taken in 
different senses. “ The judgment of taste must refer to some 

J- Cf. wEat Kant says of Poetry {IL VIII. 200 ; H. V. .TI7, § 5S) “ wlille it 
causes the mind to feel in itself a free creative power which is independent of 
all the necessity of nature, it strengthens it to consider and judge nature as a 
phenomenon from a point of view in -which in experience it never presents 
itself either to sense or to understanding, and to use it as a kind of schema for 
the supersensible.” 

2E. IV. 214; H. V. 350, § 56. 
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kind of conception, otherwise there would be no nieaiiing in 
the claim which it makes to universal validity. But this does 
not involve that it is capable of being proved from a concep- 
tion ; for a conception may be either determinable, or in itselt 
undetermined and undeterminable. The conceptions of the 
understanding are of the former kind ; they are determinable 
through predicates of sensible perception which may correspond 
to them ; but the transcendental conception of reason, the Idea 
of the supersensible, which is at the basis of all that is sensibly 
perceived, is of the latter kind, and cannot be determined. 
ISTow, the judgment of taste has reference to objects of sense, 
but not with a view to the determination of the conception of 
these objects for the understanding ; for it is no judgment of 
knowledge. It is only a judgment, in which a single 

perceived or imaginatively represented object is referred to the 
feeling of pleasure. It eannob, therefore, have any authority 
except for the subject that makes it ; for that which i^leases me 
need not please any one else, and every one has his own taste. 
Yet, undoubtedly, there is contained in the judgment of taste a 
relation of the idea of the object (as well as of the subject) 
which reaches beyond the relation of the Sidividiial thing to 
this individual subject; for we count such judgments neces- 
sarily valid for all subjects. Thus, we are compelled to con- 
clude that tliey ai*e based upon a conception ; though upon 
a coneei:)tion which cannot be determined })y perception. 
Hence, no object can be known througii the eouceptiou, nor can 
it be used as a basis of for the judgment of tiiste. Such 
a conception is the pure Idea of the supersensible reality whkii 
underlies the phenomenal object of sense, (and also the subject 
who judges it) as objects of seuse. . , . Thus all contradiction 
cliscfppears when I say that the judgment of taste is based an 
a conception, viz., (a conception of tlie ground for the subjective 
adaptation of nature to our faculty of judging) ; from which, 
however, nothing can be known or proved in relation to the ' 
.object, because it is in itself undeterminable and useless for ; 
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purposes of knowledge. Yet, for all that, the judgment has 
validity for everyone (though of course only as a singular judg- 
ment which immediately accompanies perception) ; because its 
determining ground lies in the conception of that which may 
be regarded as the supersensible substratum of humanity”^ 
Hence, both thesis and antithesis may be true, if we iiiteipret 
the thesis as meaning that the judgment of taste is not based 
on any definite conception of a phenomenal object, and the 
antithesis as meaning that it u based on an indefinite concep- 
tion of the supersensible substratum of such objects ; wliei’eas 
both would be false, if the former meant that, as a singular 
judgment, the judgment of taste must be based on individual 
pleasure, and the latter, that, as a judgment claiming universal 
validity, it must be based on the conception of perfection. 
Here, therefore, as in the case of the theoretical antinomies 




solved in the Gritidue of Fiire Reason, and the practical anti- 
nomies solved in the Critiqtic of Practical Reason, the apparent 
contradiction has a value as making us "look beyond the 
sensible, and seek in the supersensible the j)oint of union for 
all our faculties of a priori determination ; because no other 
expedient is left* to bring our reason into harmony with 

itself/’^ 

We have already seen that the aesthetic Ideas are described 
by Kant as the opposite " counterparts of Ideas of Eeason '' : 
the former being Ideas of imagination which are incap- 
able of exposition or conceptual analysis, the latter being 
conceptions of reason which are incapable of demonstration 
(using the word demonstration in its etymological sense, as 
when we speak of the demonstration of an anatomist, for that 
exhibition of the object by which objective reality is secured 
to a conception). As little as the imagination with its images 
can attain to the Idea of reason, so little can the understanding 
with its conceptions attain to an aesthetic Idea. How, this 
throws a new light upon the nature of genius, which was 

1 E. IV. 216 ; H. Y. 351, § 57- IV. 21S ; H. V. 352. 
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before explained as the faculty of aesthetic Ideas/* For, as 
the Beautiful is not to he determined as such by conceptions, 
but only by a consciousness of the imagination being attuned to 
one accord with the faculty of conceptions, so it is not rules and 
prescriptions, but only the very nature of the subject, ie., the 
supersensible substratum of all his faculties (to which it is the 
last end of our being to bring all our faculties into accord)— 
that can serve in line art as the subjective standard of that 
unconditioned aesthetic adaptation, which can justly claim to 
be the object of necessary approval to every one.”^ 

V S!voil?dfn doctrine, however, it must be observed, is not a doctrine 

I, ideal, of tliG PmUeiii but of t]iQ Idecilism of the adaptation of 

I nature to the principle of the judgment of Taste. In other 

; words, we do not contend that agreement with our faculty of 

judgment is a design of nature, but inerely that there is a 
purposive coincidence with the needs of our faculty, such as 
would exist if there were such a design. The realistic view 
would seem to be suggested by the manifold harmonies of 
form and colour found in the organic world, to which 
for other reasons : we are led to apply the notion of design ; 
as will be more fully explained in the &«ccond part of the 
Oriticjus of Judgrmnd: this presumption, we 

have to observe that even in inorganic nature we find ''a 
mechanical tendency to the production of forms which look as 
if they were made expressly for our aesthetig satisfaction**; 
and yet inorganic nature '' gives us no ground to suspect that 
more than mechanisin is needed for their produetion.” - Thus, 
the formation of crystals, in the change of water into rice, 

, seems to take place purely according to the general laws of the 

: ;■ affinity of matter. And if it he so, why should we necessarily 

’ suppose that more is needed to produce beautiful forms among 

' . - . plants and animals ? 

„ ' ' siiQwn The final proof of the "Ideality** of beauty, however, lies in the 

leroflS aesthetic judgment lays down the law a j^riori in 

•tudginent'!. 


] As is shown 
by tlio a 
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reference to it, which would not be possible if we had to learn 
from nature itself what is beautiful. The property of nature 
which gives us occasion to perceive an inner adaptation of our 
faculties to each other in judging certain of its products, an 
adaptation, the necessity and universal validity of which makes 
us to trace it back to a supersensuous source, cannot be an end 
of nature itself, or be judged by us as such; for, otherwise, 
that judgment of taste would involve the heteronomy, and not, 
as is required by a judgment of taste, the autonomy, of the 
mind.”^ In the fine arts this ideality of beauty may be even 
more clearly recognised ; for our satisfaction in aesthetic Ideas 
is not, as in the mechanical arts, dependent on the attainment 
of certain ends : indeed, it is exclusive of such ends. Hence, 
also, the creations of art are due not to the deliberate working 
of understanding and sense, but only to genius, which is guided 
not by purpose but by nature. , 

The reference of beauty to the Idea of the supersensible may me BaOTtiM 
prepare us for the conclusion that it is the symlol of moml 
Ideas. To understand this we have to distinguish from 

schema. A schema is the adequate exhibition or sen- 
sible envisagenient of a conception, which, therefore, 
can only be a conception of the understanding* On 
the other hand, an Idea of reason is not capable of being 
adequately schematised. Hence, we are driven to sym- 
bolise it, ie., to bring under it a perception or image 
which is not adequate to it, but the relation of which to 
the conception under which it falls can be analogically used to 
give-reality to the Idea. Thus, we symbolically represent a 
monarchical state by a living body, when it is governed under 
rational laws, and by a mere machine, when it is subjected to a 
despotic will; not that there is any likeness between a cie- 
spotio state and a machine, but that there is in the two cases 
a similar causal relation. Language is full of such symbols, as 
when we talk of sulstance, of a logical ground, of a consequence 

IE. IV. 228; H. Y. 362. 
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ixB flmoing from a rea>soii, etc. Now, all our knowledge of God 
and the supersensible must be sjjmhoUc anti not schematic, and, 
if we take it as schematic, we fall into authropoiuorphism. On 
the other hand, if we reject all the service of symbols in realis- 
ing our ideas, we must fall into Deism, and reduce God to a 
mere cupnt mortmmi of abstraction, by means of which we 
cannot think anything even in a practical point of view. 

''Now, I say the Beautiful is the symbol of the morally 
Good, and that it is only in this reference . . , that it gives 
. us a pleasure with which we call upon every one to sympathise ; 
awakening in us the consciousness of something wliieh lifts us 
above the mere feeling of pleasure received througli sense, and 
making us estimate the dignity of others as consisting in their 
capacity for a similar satisfaction. For the intdlif/ihle character 
of our being to 'which taste looks, is that with which all our 
higher faculties of knowledge are in accord.” Thus " in the 
exercise of this power the jiulgmeiit is not, as in its empiric 
use, subjected to a heteronomy of einpiricid laws ; rather it 
gives the law to itself in feeling such pleasure, just as reason 
gives the law to itself in willing. Hence, both on account of 
this inner possibility in the subject, and ofr^the external possi- 
bility of a nature that agrees with it, it must be referred to 
something within the subject as well as without him, some- 
thing which is neither nature nor freedom, but whieli yet is con- 
nected with the supersensible ground of tlie latter. In this 
supersensible ground, therefore, the theoretical laeulty is bound 
together with the practical, in a way that it is not possible for us 
to comprehend, though it is experienced by all of us.” Ilonce, 

" taste makes possible a transition, without any violent leap, 
from the allurements of sense to a habitual interest in what is 
mc/Nrally good ; as it shows us that tlie imagination in its freedom 
is capable of being determined in adaptation to the understamh 
ing, and teaches us even in the objects of sense to find a free 
satisfaction which is irrespective of sensuous pleasure.” ^ 
nUIT, H. T. 304, §50, 
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Finally, Kant points out that there is no Doctrine of Method 
in relation to taste. '' The propaedeutic to fine art lies, not in 
rules, hut in a culture of the mind which is to be got from 
those kinds of knowledge commonly called Immaniora: on the 
ground that Immanity lies, on the one hand, in the general 
feeling of and, on the other, in the faculty of coja.- 

mimicatincj our inmost thoughts and feelings. For these two 
qualities taken together constitute that social spirit, which is 
characteristic of human nature, and by which it frees itself 
from the limitations of animal life. The age and nation, 
in which that impulse towards that regular social life by which 
a people becomes a community, contended successfully with the 
great and difficult task of uniting freedom (and equality) with a 
compulsion (springing from reverence and loyalty rather than 
fear) — such an age and such a nation were naturally the dis- 
coverers of the art of reciprocal comnmnication of ideas between 
the cultured and the less cultured classes ; an art by which 
the large-inindedness and refinement cliaracteristic of the 
former, is united with the simplicity and originality character- 
istic of the latter. And, when once discovered, this middle 
term between the ■ higher culture and bare nature furnished 
that true standard for taste, as a sense coiimion to all men, 
which no general rules can supply. Hardly will it be possible 
for any later age to dispense with the types of excellence in 
art and literature which were then produced : for a later age 
must stand less close to nature, and without permanent pat- 
terns to copy, it would be apt to lose the very idea of that 
happy union of the selfrestraint of culture with the force and 
truth of free nature, which were then found in one and the 
same people/' ^ 


Clas-sic Models 
tako the pLice 
of Method in 
Art. 


IE. IV. 235; H. V. 367, §60. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRITICISM OP KANT’S VIEW OF THE FACULTY OF AESTHETIC 
JUDGMENT. 


Eelatioii of 
tlie Critique 
of Aesthetic 
Judgment to 
the other 
Oritiquea. 


I^AHT 'S theory of the Beautiful and the Sublime derives its 
value from the place which it occupies in relation to 
his other theories. In it he seeks to reunite what it was the 
main tendency of his previous works to divide ; or rather, 
perhaps we should say that in it the tendency to iiiiite which 
woiiced in the background in the previous writings, now comes 
to the front. For, as has been showui in previous chapters, 
under the movement of abstraction by vvhk% Kant seemed to 
reach his results, there was, even from the first, concealed a 
movement from the abstract to the concrete, wdiieh made the 
real result of his work very different from tlie a.pparent result. 
Thus, Kant’s attempt to free man’s consciousness of the iilti- 
mate reality of things from the elements of illusion that clings 
to his consciousness of the phenomenal world, really pnoved 
that the consciousness of the phenomenal is imperfect just^oe- 
cause it ignores an element which yet it implies, viz., the unity of 
the self. And his account of man’s practical consciousness of 
the'“ real, thouginit at first made him set the abstract self 
under its own law in opposition to all known, and therefore 
phenomenal objects, yet could not but betray the relation of 
the consciouvsness of self to the consciousness of ohjeets, seeing 
that in moral action the subject must go beyond itvself to deter- , 
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mine the object The practical consciousness was thus regarded 
as bringing together the world and the self, the outward and 
the inward; though still only in the external determination 
of the former in conformity with the latter. Tuitheiv the 
realisation of the moral end had to be typified or made 
palpable to the imagination under the guise of a natural 
world determined by the laws of reason ; though the caution 
was immediately added, that this representation must be 
taken as merely symbolic of that which cannot be repre- 
sented adequately in any image of perception. In the 
Critique of Judguient, Kant advances a step further, and dis- 
covers a princij)le working in nature which is analogous to, or 
identical with reason ; or, at least, he admits that, from a certain 
point of view which we have a right to take up, nature may be 
regarded as revealing to us such a priiici]fie. It is true that, in 
the end, he recoils from this admission, and determihes as sub- 
jective the very Ideas by which the opposition of objective and 
subjective seemed to be broken down. But this reversion to 
Dualism, by which he maintains his self-consistency, should not 
conceal from us the real tendency of his thought, which in the 
CritiqiiG of Judgment has all but come full circle, and returned 
to the unity which it began by breaking up. To see this, 
however, we must look more closely at the points set before us 
ill the above outline. 

The first thing that strikes us in Kant's analysis of the Beautiful of 

is thafc, at every jstep, it seems to involve tlie denial of the abso* dlfwn 
luteness of some distinction which Kant seemed to havepreviously 

. . sensuous 

regarded as absolute. This may be seen, if we rapidly review pleasure and 
the characteristics hy which the Beautiful and the consciousness 
ol it are determined. The first characteristic of the Beautiful is, 
that it pleases us without an interest. Kow, according to l,he 
OfUipie of Fraciical Feason, there are two sources of interest. 

Miller an object affects us. as sensitive beings with pleasure or 
pain, and therefore the realisation of it is an interest to us as a 
means to produce a pleasant, or remove a painful state of feel- 
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ing. Ill tins case, the object is an end to us, not for itself, but 
on account of the want in us which it satisfies. Or, again, the 
object is one to the realisation of which we are determined liy 
the moral law, the law of our own nature as rational or self- 
conscious beings ; and the realisation of it is an interest to ns 
because it is subsumed under the idea of the Good, In both 
cases, the object has its value in relation to a want or defect in 
the subject which it suxoplies, and, therefore, our satisfaction 
in it is interested. But the interest, in the one case, is 
simply that the object should exist and he brought in re- 
lation to the want it supplies ; while, in the other case, the 
interest of the object is given to it, only by the will tliat real- 
ises itself in it ; in other words, the mere existence of the object 
is not what interests, hut only its existence as the objective realisa- 
tion of the moral Good, i.e., of the will as determined by its own 
law. Heiice, in the one case, we will it because it interests us, 
and in the other it interests us because we will it. In the 
former case, we have an interest which is enslaving, in so far as 
the object for itself exercises a power over ns, and thus our 
interest binds us to it and makes us dependent upon it. In 
the latter case, we have an interest of freedom; for wo seek tlie 
object only as the realisation of our own W'ill, and even though 
the external effect we had hoped to produce may fail, still our 
will is already realised in being determined in ifcs action by its 
own law. In the Critiq^ite of FnicMcnl JReason these distinctions 
are stated in sucli a way as to exclude any middle ierin. If 
objects please us apart from the realisation of our own will in 
them, we have an interest of desire in tlieir existence, and Ibis 
of itself constitutes a heteronomy of the will If objects 
interest or please us in a wmy consistent with freedom or the 
aiifbnomy of the will, it must be because the will as rational, 
and therefore formal, is realised in tliein. But, in the CrUifjuc 
of Judgment, this opposition breaks down as regards the beauti- 
ful A beautiful object affects us pleasurably from without, yet 
our relation to it is a free relation, a relation in which we are 
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not subjected to the yoke of desire, and in which there is no 
heteronomy of the will. This is what Ivant expresses by 
saying that the beautiful pleases us without interest, or is the 
object of disinterested satisfaction. In other words, the will 
does not come into play at all in this case ; we have a contem- 
plative pleasure in an object, wdiich is not the result of our 
self-deterinination by the moral principle, nor yet the satisfac- 
tion of a desire. But how is this possible? Only, it would 
seem, if the external object can come to us, not as merely 
external, but as one in which we find ourselves, — or the Ideas 
of our reason,— already realised. But it was proved in the 
Critiiim of Pure Reason, that the Ideas of reason cannot le 
found realised in the world by us as knowing subjects ; and 
this led in the Qritique of Practical Reason, to the conclusion 
that they can be realities for us only as we ourselves realise 
them. In this analysis of the consciousness of tire Beautiful, 
Kant, therefore, seems to bring together elements which he has 
hitherto kept carefully apart, and even opposed to each other. 
For the object of a disinterested satisfaction can only be an 
object in which, as an object, we are satisfied apart from any 
relation to desirS, or will, — apart from our seeing in it the 
realisation of our moral self-determination, yet apart also from 
our using it as an instrument to supply a sensuous want. We 
find our realised in it, or we find in it an existence in which 
we can rest, because it is not alien to the consciousness of self. 
But what can this mean except that we find the noumenal in 
the phenomenal, ix., just where we were never to find it ? The 
beautiful object can be the object of a merely contemplative, 
and therefore disinterested delight, only in so far as in it the 
antagonism of theoretical and practical reason is transcended, in 
so far as we find in it an object which yet is in coiiformity»with 
the consciousness of self. 

The second characteristic of the Beautiful is, that it is re- 
garded as the object of universal satisfaction, yet without being 
determined as such by its conception. When we say that an 
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object is beautiful, we are not expressing a relation of the 
object to a taste of our own, which others may or may not 
sympathise with. We seem, on the contrary, to be assigning 
a predicate to an object, wdiich it has in itself, or, what is the 
same thing, which it has for consciousness in general, and 
which, therefore, we can expect every conscious being to recog- 
nise. But what is the predicate ? All we can say is that it 
expresses a characteristic in the object, in virtue of which we 
expect all to be satisfied with it. Wow, the only intelligible 
ground of universal satisfaction, the only ground on which we 
can demand that all rational beings should be pleased with 
anything, is that it is the realisation of reason. And to 
determine anything as the realisation of reason is to bring it 
under the idea of the Good. But, in order to do so, we 
must determine the conception of it, and then snbsimie it, 
in virtue ""of that conception, under the idea of the Good. 
Where there is no such process, whei'e a thing pleases us at 
once, and apart from any such subsumption of its conception 
under tlie idea of the Good, it would seem that the reason why 
it pleases ns can only be that it i^leasantly^^^ sensi- 

bility; or, in other words, its pleasantness must rest on grounds 
which we have no right to iiniversalise. How can a pleasure 
in the consciousness of an object, irrespective of any conception 
of it which enables ns to subsume it under the idea of the, Hood, 
be yet attached to tlie object a ^rriori ? This qiiiistiou .Kant can 
answer only by breaking throiigli the opposition of luiderstanding 
and sense, — and at the same time, as we bIuiII see, through the 
opposition of reason and understanding, — with which lie staitecL 
The former he does when he tells us that, apart from the 
definite relbrence of a particular object to a conception, we 
may have a consciousness of it as stirring the faculties to that 
harmonious activity of which knowledge of the ulij'ect is the 
natural result. Wow, knowledge results from an activity of 
the understanding, which, in the manifold brought tog'etlier by 
imagination, recognises the unity of a definite conception. To 
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say, therefore, that we have a consciousiies>s of the harmony of 
these activities, is to say that, prior to the judgment in which 
particular and universal, — image of perception, and general 
conception, — are distinguished and referred to each other, we 
have a consciousness which cannot he said to be distinctly 
either perception or conception, yet which contains both im- 
plicitly in one ; a consciousness of the particular as yet un- 
divided from the consciousness of the universal. Tlie judgment 
of taste thus issues out of an immediate consciousness of the 
object, which is not j)erception, but has the universality 
of the conception involved in it. Wow, we know iiow Kant 
repudiated the idea of a "" perceptive understanding,'' in which 
the difference of conception and perception either does not 
exist, or is entirely transcended and reconciled ; and we have 
before seen what diiSicuIties he had to contend with in refer- 
ence to the priority of perception or conception* We have 
seen, indeed, that he alternately makes each prior to tlie 
other, and sa really implies that neither can exist, in the 
definite character which be assigns to it, except in relation to 
the other. But the dualism with which he starts does not 
permit him to recognise the “ common root " of wdhcli he speaks 
in the Introduction to the Critique of Pure Beason, Here, 
however, we find the '' common root " appearing as a con- 
sciousness of the particular, which is in itself universal ; or of 
the universalp yet* as not separated from a particular object. 
That we call upon, every one to share tliis consciousness of the 
object, yet without being able to give a reason for our demand, 
il:, without being able to define the object, wliieh w^e regard as 
capable of affecting everyone as it affects ourselves, is another 
aspect of the same thing. It may be observed that Kant brings 
in here the idea of a Common Sense, ke., a sense which i.^ the 
negative of the idea of sense, as a mere consciousness of the 
particular, or a particular state of the subject which is not 
common with or communicable to others. In truth, the defect 
of Kant’s statement in this point of view is rather that he still 
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keeps up the appeaTaiice of division between the 1 acuities, and 
speaks of them as working '' harmoniously/’ i.e,, as in external 
agreenieiit or accord with each other. In consequence of this, 
lie is obliged to seek for the unity further back, in 
subject, ic., a subject which feels them working harmoniously. 
If, however, we remark that this feeling subject is the same 
which shows itself in the activity of the faculties of imagina- 
tion and understanding, and tliat they ore not divided 
for it as feeling, but only for v.s, when we consider 
the difference of subject and predicate in the jiulgment 
of knowledge, we see that this is just another instance 
in which a '' third somcihingf plays for Kant the part of 
the unity which is prior to the division, and which manifests 
itself in it. In truth, a sense which is merely of the particular, 
like an uiiderstaudiiig which is merely of the universal, cannot 
exist. In so far as these Jaculties are not distinguished, what 
exists is just the common root in which they are both implicitly 
contained, and in so far as they arc distinguished, they are 
necessarily related to each other. 

There is, liowevei*, a considerable difficulty presented by the 
fact that Kant here speaks of the harmony Tfi the uridcrdanih 
iwj and semCy and not of the harmony of either or l:>uth willi 
reason. If we go back to tlie unity which is ])rior to tlie 
distinction of nnderstanding and sense, ive seem to ]»e ludueed 
to mere animal sensation, whicli no doubt, in lusense, contains 
implicitly both understanding and perception ; inaannueh as it 
is at once the self-feeliug of the animal and the feeling pro- 
duced in it by a particular object, tliongii these {dements ar(‘*?iot 
yet separated from each other. Further, animal sensation Si-mm 
to be immediately connected witli the feeling of pleasure and 
paiif, as the feeling of harmony or disliannony beUveen itself 
and the particular sensation ; wlicrefore in the animal there is 
almost no division between the thcoretieid and the practical 
consciousness. But the eonseious,iu‘ss of beauty h mure than 
the simple sensation, o>s the feeling of neBllieiie delight is jnore 
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than the simple feeling of pleasure. When, therefore, Kant 
says that a consciousness of the harmonious working of imder- 
standing and sense, such as is necessary to knowledge, is 
implied in the sense of beauty; and that this consciousness is 
immediately accompanied by a feeling of aesthetic pleasure, he 
would seem to be going back to a unity which is too simple 
for the effect required. The sense of the beautiful is, no doubt, 
connected with an anticipated feeling of the agreement of the 
object of perception with a universal under which it is not 
logically brought. But the universal required seems to he one 
which is higher than the categories needed for the determina- 
tion of an object as such. There is no aesthetic joy in the 
determination of an object in relation to other objects in the 
context of experience ; why should there be aesthetic joy in 
the working of the faculties which prepares the way for such 
determination ? Aesthetic delight is felt rather in*a conscious- 
ness that takes the individual object out of the limits of the 
context of experience, in which it is only a partial existence 
essentially related to other partial existences, and makes it 
into a complete whole by itself : an object conceived apart 
from its limit or xletermination by other objects as a kind of 
microcosm or little world in itself. But this seeins to involve 
not merely that the object is antieipatively harmonised with a 
conception of tire understanding, but also that it is anticipa- 
tively harmonised with an Idea of Axason. Or, putting the 

^same thought from the subjective side, in relatiou to the idea 
of the object judged to be beautiful \ve are eonsciGus of the 
harmonious -worldiig of our lower faculties of xmdexstanding 
and sense with the reason, we are conscious of the faculties 
which give us our knowledge of phenomenal objects, as working 
in unity with the faculties which give us a consciousness of 
the same objects as noumena. Kow, it is to be observed that 
in the Dialectic (of the Oritique of Aesthetic Judgment) Kant 
himself seems to adopt this view. For he solves the antinomy 
which arises when we consider that the judgment of taste is 
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universal, and yet cannot be proved from any concei:)tion, by 
.saying that it refers to a conception which is not determinable 
in perception, and through which, therefore, nothing can he 
known; Le., it refers to the undetermined Idea of supersensible 
in us. An mstMtie Idea is an object, which, as presented in 
perception or imagination, forces us to think of more than can be 
brought under a conception of understanding. Either we are alto- 
gether foiled in attempting to reach the conception of the object, 
or, even if we have such a conception, the intuitive presentment 
of it breaks through its limits, and awakes in us a consciousness 
of that which is without any limit, which is whole and complete 
in itself. In this way the aesthetic Idea is, as Kant says, the 
counterpart of the Idea of reason; for, while the latter is 
conception which cannot be demonstrated or exhibited M con- 
crcto in perception''; the former is an ''Idea of imagination 
which cannot be brought under a definite conception." If, 
however, this view he accepted, we must consider the beautiful 
object as an object which gives sensuous expression to reason, 
or, putting the thing subjectively, as an object the contempla- 
tion of which causes the harmonious action of sense and reason, 
rather than of sense and understanding. 

We may find the key to this difference of vie'w wiiicli Kant 
leaves unexplained, if we consider the nature, of the o])pO“ 
sition of perception and conception, or sense and understand- 
ing. It is part of Kant's machinery, as we may call it, to 
distinguish absolutely between understanding and reason, but 
the understanding is so distiJiguished mainly because it does 
not rise to the idea of aii end, or of adaptation to an end ;"^at 
best, it can think only of an external purpose or end wliieli 
does not contain its means in itself. And, just for this reason, 
just«^because of its want of this Idea, understanding is essen- 
tially opposed to sense. The categories attril)uted to the 
understanding presuppose a given matter, a given " manifold," 
which is external to the categories themselves, and tlje elements ’ 
which they bring into relative unity* Dualism, difference, ' 
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externality of space and time in the is thus the 

counterpart of the unity of the co^ice^Mon; and the one has 
meaning only in relation to, though in distinction from, the 
i, other. Or, to put it otherwise, the highest thought to which 

understanding can rise is the idea of la/w, ie., of the necessary 
I connexion of things essentially distinguished, the distinction of 

which, however, is presupposed, and not accounted for. Hence 
it is that a '' perceptive understanding appears as an impossi- 
^ bility ; for understanding, while it relates itself to perceptioiu 

i yet repels perception from itself* or presupposes it as different 

; ^ , Its unction is to subsume the of sense under a unity which 

: is not the source of the diversity subsumed. A unity of under- 

standing and sense can be reached, only in so far as understand- 
i' ing turns into reason ; or, in other Words, in so far as thought 

t passes beyond the category of law or necessary connexion to the 

i; ; category of design or adaptation to an end. To determine a thing 

ii- as purposive, might, indeed, at first, seem merely to he the iiitro- 

j < duction of a new predicate in the judgment of the understanding ; 

but this predicate by its very nature stands in an altered relation 
, ;■ to the subject, and turns the judgment of the understanding into 

, a judgment of reasf^n. For the idea of adaptation involves that 

I the diversity which is subsumed inider the unity of thought, itself 

I pre-supposes and is evolved from that unity. Even, indeed, when 

I means are external, the end is conceived as prior to them ; and 

in the idea of Jnner adaptation, (of which we shall have to 
give a further account in relation to the other part of the 
r Oritiqito of JvAgmnt), it is involved that the differences flow 

/ r frofSL the unity which realises itself by their means. If, there- 

V fore, we conceive the judgment of adaptation, (as Kant generally 

I conceives the judgment of knowledge), as one in which the 

’subject is furnished by the perception and the predicate hyi»the 
conception, yet we cannot think of the “ manifold ’’ of the 
former as external to the unity brought to it by the latter; 
rather we must conceive the j)redicate as a universal, which, 
' through the diflferences of the subject, expresses only its unity 
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■with itself. Ox subject and predicate, perception and thought, 
are here seen as one with each other thrmogh ilxext difference. 
The sense of Now, we have already seen how the idea of adaptation to 
coL-^espiuds conceived by Kant as an ideal towards winch know*' 

Inlntuitfvf ledge directs its efforts, but which cannot be realised in 
\mdoistand- fuiiiishes a tevminus ad qimii io the 

activity of the understanding, — a terminus in which, if it could 
he attained, the understanding would make up its quarrel with 
sense by carrying back the difference of the particulars to the 
universal as their source, and not merely bringing them in re- 
lation to it as the law under which they are subsumed. If 
this goal could be attained, understanding, becoming a '‘ percep- 
tive understanding,” would cease to be distinguished from 
reason. Kow, to this perceptive understanding (as the con- 
scious 01 tlwuglit unity of reason with itself in its oldect, in 
which the differences of understanding and sense would dis- 
appear,) will correspond at the other extreme the unconscious 
or merely /^??runity of reason \vith itself in its object, in so 
far as the difference of luiderstaiiding and sense has not yet 
been developed. And this feeling may, in Kant's language, be 
interpreted as a feeling due to tlie adaptatioii of the oliject to 
the Iiarmonious action of the faculties, not indeed with a view 
to the knowledge of the iinderstanding, but of the reason — or, 
in other words, not with a view^ to the determination of the 
phenomenal in its connexion with the phenomenal, but with a 
view to the determination of the phenomenal in its connexion 
with the noumenal. Further, \ve may say that this is duo to 
the harmonioiis action of understanding and sense, in so faivas, 
j)rior to the opposition of understanding and sense, there is yet 
no distinction of nnderstanding from reason. The beautiful 
objept- is one in conteTuplation of whicli the reason, whose organ 
is as yet feeling, is conscious of harmony with itself .In con- 
templating it, reason is not forced to relate the object, and there- 
fore itself, to anything which is not present in perception ; and the 
object, therefore, is to it the obj'ective presentment of its own 
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infinity and unity with itself. Such an anticipation of reason 
by feeling is intelligible, if we remember that sense in a self- 
conscious being is not a mere consciousness of the particular 
as such, but a form of self-consciousness ; and that, just for this 
reason, the particular object in perception may present itself as 
a microcosm in which the ego finds itself realised. The con- 
sciousness of beauty will thus be a feeling of harmony of 
consciousness with itself, in contemplating an object which at 
first presents itself as external ; and, because it is such a feeling, 
it will cause us to dwell on the object, or, in other words, to rest 
satisfied in it, without any wish either to change it in accord- 
ance with the law of the will, or to appropriate it as a means 
to the satisfaction of desire not the former, because it already 
is for us the realisation of our higher self; and not the latter, 
because as such realisation it is already pleasurable. 

What has been said partly explains the character- now the 

istic of the beautiM to which Kant proceeds, that it is f bat 
which is perceived as having the form of adaptation to an 
end, though not actually referred to an end. That, in Kant’s 
language, has the form of adaptation, which m cannot exphiiu 
except as the product of a will acting with a view to an end, 
(though we need not actually assert that it is the product of 
such a will). Now, the feeling of pleasure in beauty is due to 
a consciousness of harmony with ourselves in contemplating- it, 
or of the harigony of our perception of it with our reason and 
its Ideas, We do not consider the object as a means which 
we can relate to an end to be realised in it by Pur will, or to 
a pleasant state of feeling, which may be produced in ourselves 
by it. The adaptation of the object lies entirely in its unity 
with itself, without reference to anything beyond it ; or, rather, 
it lies in our unity with ourselms in apprehending ih %This 
harmony we cannot except by supposing that a will 

acting like our own in view of an end, has accommodated the 
object to our reason ; yet to assei’t the reality of such adaptation 
is to go beyond the facts, which do not present to us any such 
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external designing mind, but merely a connexion of phenomena, 
the diversity of which seems to presuppose their unity, and to 
be dominated by it, as in the living body the parts in all their 
diversity presuppose the unity of the whole. The unity of the 
object we call beautiful, or rather the harmony of the intelligence 
with itself in contemplating it, is such, that all thought of a 
further end separate from the iiieans is excluded ; and for the 
same reason there is excluded also all thought of a designer, 
who has used these means to secure an end. At the same 
time, the thought of design is forced on us by the fact that 
the different elements brought together in the object do not 
seem to be externally determined by anything beyond them, 
but to rest upon and express a unity which lies deeper than 
their difference. 

The reason, then, why Kant declares that there is a form of 
adaptation in the beautiful object is, that it does not present 
itself to us as an external combination of otherwise unrelated 
parts, but as a unity of parts in which one Idea is mani- 
fested; and this again is subjectively explained as due to the 
harmony of our mind with itself in contemplating it. Thus, 
the reason why Kant sees in it merely ^ for )% of adaptation is 
that, though the unity is the presupposition of the difference 
and not the diflbrences of the unity, yet we can nowhere fimb 
either in ourselves or without us, the evidence of a willing 
subject which is separate from the means and wjiieli lias used 
them to produce the result. It is for the same reason tliat, in 
the second part of the GriUqvx of Jiulgnuynt, Kant denies that 
wm have the right to assert the existence of an objective fiffal 
cause or end in organic beings ; and we shall have to criticise 
his view more fully in reference to that part. For the present, 
it imj be sufficient to point out that, in both cases, we are 
dealing with the same idea of an organic unity, in whicJi them 
is no separation of means or end, of ideal and real ; but that 
that idea is here taken as having no objective value whatever, 
not even the limited objective value which is there conceded , - 
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to it. It is not the beautiful object as such that is purposive, 
but the state of mind which it awakens in us. But by a 
natural subreption the predicate of beauty is transferred to the 
object, because it is a state of mind which is universally 
communicable, or, in other words, because it rests on subjective 
grounds which are common to all men, as beings who are at 
once sensitive and rational. The object is beautiful, because 
it moves the double nature of man to an activity in which he 
is conscious of unity with himself ; and not because there is 
any such unity in the object, as known. Indeed, there cannot 
be ; for, as known, the object reduces itself to a collection of 
elements connected by necessary laws with each other, and 
with the further context of experience ; though it may be true 
that in experience there are certain objects which seem to 
require a more definite use of the category of final causality 
to exj)lain them. With this, however, we do nut concern 
ourselves here ; for beautiful objects are not necessarily organic. 

What Kant means by the subjectivity of the Beautiful, or of 
the purpose manifested in it, may be better seen if we consider 
from what point of view the Beautiful is a fiction and an illusion, 
and from what point of view it is truth. The beautiful object, 
as it is necessarily present to sense or the sensuous imagina- 
tion, is always a partial or finite object, which, for ordinary 
knowledge working according to the categories of causality and 
reciprocity, is only a link or series of links in the manifold 
connexion of experience; yet it is not taken as such a link or 
a series of links. Bather, it is taken as complete in 
itself apart from all relation to other objects. We rest in it 
with joy as an end in itself, just because for us it is neither a 
part of a greater whole, which we have to explain through its 
connexions with the other parts, nor an externally connected 
system of parts, which the mind therefore opposes to itself, as 
'an object in which it does not find its own unity. The object 
-as 'Beautiful is, complete in itself; it has its dependency and 
modality, as it were, erased ; it is as a microcosm which has 
YOU. II. , > 2 
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absorbed the macrocosm. Thus, the Greek Gods as objects of 
art are fixed in immortal youth. They are what Aristotle called 
Plato’s ideas, aiSia aLa-Otjrdy sensuous presences from which, 
nevertheless, air traces of time and change and mortality or 
decay are removed. And, as they have thus no dependency to 
limit them from without, so they have no conflict -of antagon- 
istic powers within, which, by their contradiction, could bring 
them to an end. The beautiful object as such is one with 
itself, in the sense that its differences are only the 
necessary expression of its harmony with itself. Now all this, 
from the point of view of the ordinary understanding and 
of ordinary knowledge, is an illusion; for the finite object 
as it really exists is essentially dependent : it is essentially re- 
lated to other objects without it, and it has within it a struggle 
of forces which will in the end be fatal to it. Or if, from a 
higher point of view, it may he recognised that individual 
objects are in a sense microcosms, in so far as they are organic, 
or even have something analogous to the organic in them ; yet 
this does not entitle them to be recognised as having the com- 
pleteness with which imagination invests them ; for they are 
always, after all, parts of a greater organisiia. Art and Science, 
imagination and reason, may thus be contrasted as subjective 
and objective : though in so far as Science always exists for us 
in a more or less abstract form, the poetic consciousness 
of the whole as present in the part musk be regarded as 
an aiiticipative grasjp of a truth which is beyond ordinary 
knowledge, and of which philosophy is a continual but never 
completed verification. In this sense it is more than a jsst to 
say that Science is a fiction which looks like truth, wdiile Art 
is a truth that looks like fiction. If in one place Kant asserts 
that in recognising beauty in the object the mind is conscious 
only of its own subjective harmony with itself, we must remember 
that in another place he speaks of it as involving a reference of 
the phenomenal object to its noumenal reality. But the non- 
menal reality of the individual phenomenal object -lies just . in 
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the fact that potentially it involves the whole world, and so is 
a kind of world in itself. And the illusion lies only in this, 
that to Art it seems complete in itself without regard to these 
relations. Its mere subjectivity could be asserted, only if the 
judgments of ordinary knowledge or of science were taken as 
absolute truth. 

Kant goes on in this section to speak of pure and impure The judgmont 
judgments of taste. Such judgments may be impure in two Sieco^ipuon 
ways ; in so far as the beauty of the object is connected with its apd us'plrfec- 
sensuous charms, ie,, with the adaptation of the object to our 
sensibility, or in so far ‘as it presupposes a definite conception 
of the object as of a particular kind or species. In the latter 
case, the judgment that a thing is more or less perfect of its 
kind becomes the primary determinant of our satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with it, and the judgment of taste becomes 
secondary. The perfection of an object may lie eMier, as in 
the case of an house, in its relation to an external purpose, or, 
as with organic beings and men, in its relation to an ideal deter- 
mined by its Qwui inner nature ; but, in either case, the thought 
of such perfection, whenever it comes into view, becomes para- 
mount over the coniSciousness of beauty ; so that we cannot well 
regard the object as beautiful unless it fulfils its end, though it 
may fulfil its end without being- beautiful. Hence a pure 
judgment of beauty can hardly be made, except in relation to 
inorganic tiling.^, which have no special use, or in relation to 
organisms of a lower kind such as plants, where our conception of 
the design of the parts is not predominant. On the other hand, 
it is 'scarcely possible to call a man beautiful hj reason of his 
appearance, without thinking whether that appearance expresses 
his agreement with the higher ends of his life. But, just for 
that reason, we can speak of an ideal of beauty in referenee*to 
man ; for the concej)tion of man, as a being who proposes ends 
to himself and who ultimately refers all particular ends to an 
end determined by his own reason, gives a point of attachment 
to the perception of beauty of form, and brings the disinter- 
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estedn-ess characteristic of the aesthetic judgment^ into subor* 
dination to the highest of all interests, 
imporfectiou this connoxion, Kant dwells especially on the possibility 

nex^on of tho of Uniting moral expressiveness with beauty, in a way that pro- 
bably suggested the leading thought of Schiller’s Essay On the 
Aesthetic Echication of Man. For what Schiller attempts in 
that Essay is to carry out the idea that it is the function of 
the Beautiful to mediate between nature and freedom— an idea 
which is derived from Kant, but which he could not fully develop 
without breaking down the dualism with which he started. In 
truth, the sense of the harmony of the subject with himself in 
contemplation of the object, to which Kant reduces the idea of 
beauty, mi the consciousness of the realisation of the self in 
the object, which alone can give to it the character of goodness, 
are different forms of one consciousness. Kant, however, is 
limited ill his recognition of this by the necessity of his theory, 
according to which the object as such must be conceived as 
subjected to the law of necessity, and therefore, as foreign to 
the self which is under the law of freedom. For this pre- 
supposition, while it prevents him from admitting that the 
outward effect of our action in the objective world can ever, 
in the strict sense of the word, be recognised as good, — as 
the realisation of freedom, — ^makes it still less possible for him 
to regard the outward object, as it is immediately given inde- 
pendent of our moral activity, as already -containing such 
realisation. In the former case, he allows us to t^^ the 
realised good as a natural world subjected to moral laws, but 
bids us regard this type merely as a device of practical feasoB: 
to give objective meaning to the Idea of its end, an Idea for 
which we can never find an adequate object. And it is only 
consistent with this, that, in the latter case, he should look 
upon the ' purpose ’ manifested in the beautiful object, as con- ' 
sisting merely in the subjective harmony of our faculties of 
which it makes us conscious. If, however, we reject the 
absolute opposition of the consciousness of objects to self- 
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consciousness, i.e., if we work out the consequences of that 
relativity of the object to the subject which Kant was the first 
to show, and free it from the inconsistencies that still cling to 
his statement of it, we are led to correct his view both of the 
Good and the Beautiful. To say that the objective as such 
is under the law of necessity, can mean for us only that it is 
so when we take it in abstraction from the unity of the self to 
which it is relative ; but that, when we regard it as essentially 
related to that unity, we see in it the natural or necessary 
means for the realisation of freedom. The self to which the 
object is relative, cannot find in the object an absolute resist- 
ance but only a necessary precondition of its own activity. 
Thus, we must regard the unity of the self as itself determining 
that nature of the object in which it seems to find resistance ; 
or, looking at it on the other side, we must regard the object 
as coming to self-consciousness in the self that*^ seems at 
first to come to it from without. In this way, the realisation 
of spirit and freedom is only the culmination of the realisation 
of nature and necessity. It is as the instrument of self- 
conscious will, determined by its own law or by the idea of 
self-consciousness, that the object first reveals its true character. 
The subjective Good may and must be realised, because it is 
only in its realisation that the inner principle of the objective 
wmrld in which it is realised can become manifest. Now, on 
this view, the Beautiful will be simply the revelation to sense 
and in a particular object, of that which is the inmost reality 
or meaning of things. It will be partly an illusion : for that 
meaiiing can be seen in its fulness only in the whole world as 
it exists for an intelligence, which apprehends the universal as 
such and sees the particular through it. But, on the other 
hand, in so far as the world is organic, not only as a whole 
but in all its parts, Le., in so far as the universal is not merely 
a common element in things or a law of their relation, but a 
principle that realises itself in each and all of them, the 
illusion will lift ns to a higher level of truth than that science 
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which regards the part merely as a i)art, or as a finite thing 
externally related to other finite things. And Art, when it frees 
the particular object from the entanglements of ordinary 
reality, will not thereby be carrying us away from the truth, 
but rather for the first time revealing it ; though it may do so at 
the expense of the immediate truth of appearance. This, it is 
true, is a defect ; indeed, it is the essential defect in Art ; for 
the higher truth itself suffers loss when it is realised at the 
expense of the lower, and when it does not do justice to 
such lower truth, even in overcoming it. 

S^-^ewof necessary to dwell on Kant’s last characteristic 

SS^judg- of beauty— that '' without a conception, it is recognised as the 

jaent of Taste. \ ^ 

object 01 a necessary satisiaction, as it merely repeats in a dil- 
ferent form what has been said under the second characteristic. 
The universality and the necessity of the judgment of beauty are 
the same tiling in slightly different aspects. Tor the necessity 
referred to is but the compulsion under which he who admits 
the universal has placed liiiUKself in regard to the particular. 
In so far, however, as we have here no mere external subsump- 
tion, but a unity of the universal and particular as different 
aspects of the same identity,— which is f eally the relation 
implied in the category of '' inner adaptation,” — -necessity and 
freedom are not distinguished. To put it less technically, 
necessity properly is a relation of things which, though 
bound together, are essentially different ; while ireedom implies 
that that which determines is one with that which is deter- 
mined. Kow, the harmony with itself in difference which 
characterises the beautiful object, or, according to Kant’s w^y of 
expressing it, characterises our state of mind in reflecting on it, 
is a form of freedom in the sense above described. Tor it lies 
in4his, that in the particular object all external relativity is 
lost sight of and it is seen as simply one with the universal ; 
or, putting it subjectively, that in the special perception of 
sense the reason, or faculty of Ideas, is satisfied. Through the 
particular object the pure consciousness returns upon itself 
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without hindrance, and enjoys its subjective unity with 
itself. 

After the Beautiful, Kant proceeds to treat of the Sublime, 
which he contrasts with it as negative with j)ositive. The 
beautiful acts by its form, the Sublime by its want or negation 
of form. In contemplating the Beautiful, the mind is conscious 
of unity with its immediate self; while in contemplating the 
Sublime, the mind is put into disunion with the immediate self, 
and only recovers unity by rising above the object to a 
higher consciousness of self. In the one case, the objec- 
tive world seems to meet and favour the essential effort of 
intelligence, which is always seeking to find its own unity in 
the object ; whereas, in the other case, the objective world 
seems to repel the effort of the mind to find itself in things, 
and to force it to fall hack upon that subjective unity, which it 
thinks through the Ideas of reason as m itself objective and 
real. Or, if we take the other form of the Sublime which is 
related to the will, the overpowering forces of nature, in rela- 
tion to which we are made conscious of our dependence, by 
their very negation of any consciousness of ourselves as free 
in our objective physical existence, make us faU back on that 
consciousness of ourselves as free which we have through the 
moral law. 

In all this there is little to object to. But some of Kant’s ms way of 

^ coukastnig-it 

ways of expressing the contrast bring again before us a certain 
inconsistency in his view of beauty, to which we have already i^Son^aMnot. 

to imder- 

referred. In passing from the Beautiful to the Sublime- he standing 
takes the former as that in contemplating which we are con- 
scious of the harmony of the imagination with the ^ 
stmicling, not with the reason; while it is the Sublime that is 
supposed to carry us up into the region of reason. Thus,%e 
are supposed to become conscious of the mind's pure unity with 
itself, -only by negation of that consciousness of objects which 
we have through the working of the understanding, This 
view is, no doubt, in close ag]:eement with Kant’s general 
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doctrine as to the relation of the understanding and the reason, 
of the consciousness of objects and the conscioiisnesvs of self 
For, according to that view, the accord of things to the under- 
standing to which beauty poiiits/is merely that imperfect harmony 
which is achieved in ordinary knowledge, in which they are 
linked together as forming one context of experience. The 
consciousness of the Beautiful thus does not reach heyoncltlie 
consciousness of phenomenal objects as such, but is rather a 
preparation for it. It is true that when the knowledge of 
phenomenal objects, under the law of tlieir necessary connexion, 
has been reached, it is no final satisfaction of the mind; because 
the unity of objects as so connected does nofc correspond to the 
pure unity of self-consciousness. But the consciousness of that 
pure unity can only arise through the negation or condemnation 
of the objective consciousness as unsatisfactory; and a sensuous 
anticipation of that unity must take the form of a of the 
Sublime. In this point of view, the Sublime, just because of 
its negative characteiv stands higher the Beautiful. 

A ditFerent view however, is, as we have seen, suggested by 
the Vicdectic, where beauty itself is regarded as an ''aesthetic 
Ate,’' as a presentation of sense or imagination which cannot 
be brought Under a conception of the understanding, and so is 
in harmony with an Idea of the reason. If this view be taken, 
the consciousness of beauty must be regarded as an aesthetic 
anticiiiation, not of that lower kind of connexion, among objects 
to which Kant confines the name of knowledge, but of a con- 
sciousness of the perfect unity of the object with itself, wdiich at 
the same time is a consciousness of its unity with self con- 
sciousness. It is an indication of the direction in which Kant 
was continually, though with hesitating steps, advancing, that 
this new idea should appear towards the end of his treatment 
of the aesthetic judgments. If he had fully realised what it 
meant, he would have been carried altogether beyond the 
■distinctions of his earlier philosophy ; and he would have recog- 
nised the possibility of a rational consciousness which should 
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have been also a consciousness of objects. Beauty would have 
taken its place above the Sublime, and the '' faculty of aesthetic 
Ideas would have been recognised as a form of '' perceptive 
understanding,” As it is, we have to observe how nearly Kant 
has come to an absolute emancipation from the limits of his 
own theories. For, if in the Beautiful the intelligence finds 
the positive counterpart of its unity with itself, and so enjoys 
the realisation of its own ideal unity in the object and not in 
the negation of the object, it is obvious that the absolute oppo- 
sition of the consciousness of self to the consciousness of objects, 
and with it the absolute opposition of the noumenal to the pheno- 
menal disappears. It is indeed only in this point of view that 
the Critique of Judgment can be regarded as revealing to us a 
principle which mediates between nature and freedom. 

With this is closely connected Kants view of genius as a Kant’s view of 

genius as the 

^'faculty for the expression of aesthetic Ideas,” nvhich i-tses 
nature itself as a symbol of something higher than 
nature ; which in its creations pays respect to the general laws 
of the natural world as a connected order of experience, but yet 
works “ according to principles that have a higher place in our 
reason ” than these laws. It thus produces imaginative forms 
which “ give us more to think of than can be gathered into one 
conception,” and which therefore can only be taken as the 
embodiments of the Ideas of reason. As it does not work by 
conception, this faculty is, of course, above rules ; and that 
which guides it is not conscious plan but nature, which here 
means reason shoivioig itself in the form of seiise. For, as the 
Beautiful cannot be judged by conceptions, but only by the 
purposive attuning of imagination to agreement with the faculty 
of conception, so it is not rules and prescriptions that can guide 
the man of genius in producing works of art, but only tlmt in 
him which is nature, and cannot be brought under rules 
or conception>s ; i.e., the supersensible substratum of all his 
faculties. In other words, only that to which it is the last aim 
of our intelligence to harmonise all pur powers of knowledge 
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can furnisli the subjective standard of that aesthetic but 
unconditioned adaptation in fine Art, which can rightly claim 
to satisfy every one/’^ It is, in fact, the supersensible in 
man, which in genius shows itself capable of expressing itself 
in sensible forms, that can claim to be recognised intuitively 
by all whose nature rests on the same supersensible basis. It 
is reason speaking the language of sense, which appeals to the 
sensuous feeling of all who are rational. Such an appeal, and 
the response to it, however, are intelligible, only if we suppose 
that reason is not merely negatively related to sense, but from 
a higher point of view over-reaches or includes it. 

Kant has some interesting reflexions on the degree to- 
I which the feeling for the Beautiful is connected with moral 
goodness. He contends that where there is a keen feeling for 
the beauties of Natim we may safely conclude to a certain 
moral eleva^tiion of mind, if not to goodness of character ; but 
that the same cannot be said of a taste for the Fine Arts. 
The reason he gives is, that in the former case, besides the dis- 
interested feeling of beauty, there is an interest of reason in 
the existence of an object. For, in a beautiful object in nature 
we find a trace or indication that nature is nof“ merely external 
and indifferent to the ends of our spirits, but that it is itself 
objective realisation of ideas,” i.e., of that same unity of 
self“Conscionsness with itself which otherwise expresses itself 
in the moral law. Such an interest cannot aiccoiiipan the 
Beautiful in Art ; for the work of art is not a found, but an 
arbitrarily ^produced harmony of the object with the spirit of 
man. To this it may fairly be answered that if, as Kant hthi- 
seif contends, it is reason, working as nature in man, that 
produces the objects of fine art, it should interest reason at 
least r as much to find a sensuous expression of itself in the 
natural world as remoulded by the spirit, as to find it in mere 
nature. In Kant’s view we may see an evidence of hh 
tendency to hold apart tlie spheres of nature and freedom, even 
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while he seeks to find a harmony between them. For, if the 
princij)le of nature is that which more fully manifests itself in 
human life, the art which mends nature '' will be recognised 
as itself a higher nature. Indeed, Kant seems to acknow- 
ledge this in that account of genius which we have just 
referred to. We may here discern a trace of the influence of 
Eousseau, who first fully expressed that interest in natural 
beauty for itself, which has been the theme of so much of modern 
poetry. In truth, the love of beauty in nature is only more 
closely associated with moral goodness in so far as such beauty 
appeals less to human passion, and the joy in it is, therefore, 
necessarily a pure delight in beauty for itself. The moral 
dangers of the love of beauty which is satisfied in Art, lie 
mainly in the fact that the Beautiful is essentially sensuous, 
but also to some extent in that very disinterestedness, which 
makes it shrink from that which is directly morai. But, on 
the other hand, the higher the Art, the greater must be the 
converse of the mind with elevating ideas, which are only not 
moral in a narrower sense, because, like Eeligion, they lift us 
beyond the region of the moral antagonism of flesh and spirit. 

It is, therefore, a\uestion which confines us to a somewhat 
inadequate point of view, when we ask whether the effect of 
the Beautiful is favourable, or not favourable, to morality. It 
is favourable to it, just in so far as it carries us into a region 
where the question becomes unnecessary. If it does not carry 
us into that region, it is or may easily become immoral, just in 
proportion to the importance of the interest with which it 
meddles. 

The great, the infinite value of the Beautiful, and especially Tho aesthetic 
of the beautiful Art, lies in this, that it appeals to the whole 
man, and, so to speak, keeps him whole. It produces, in«the 
form of immediate feeling, the consciousness of the accord 
of the outward world with our spirits, and of our spirits with 
themselves; and so frees us from the sense of, being limited 
and straitened in ourselves and in our circumstances. It 
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liberates us from the narrowing consciousness of the antagonism 
of the inner to the outer life, and of the antagonism of the 
inner life with itself ; or at least it gives us such a foretaste of 
freedom as prevents that antagonism from becoming fixed. Por 
the prosaic consciousness, each finite object stands apart from 
the others and is limited hj them ; or if it be connected with 
them, still the connexion remains outward. For Art, the lines 
of limitation vanish, and the differences speak only of unity. 
.For, in it, thought and feeling are joined together, nature and 
spirit “kiss each other.” Hence Schiller says that “life is 
earnest, art is bright and gladsome.” {JErnst ist das Lehen, 
lieiter ist die Kimst.) The earnestness of life he is speaking of 
is that which comes of devotion to extraneous ends, of the 
effort to bind together one finite with another by external 
bonds of connexion, of the endless struggle to satisfy ever- 
recurring w^ints. And the “ brightness ” of Art is just that it 
takes us out of this region of labour into the region of an 
activity which is its own end. The value of Art cannot, tliere- 
fore, be exhausted by reference to a moral or any other outward 
standard ; we can only compare it with the other forms of our 
consciousness of that ultimate unity of man’s life which is 
presupposed in all its differences, with Eeligion and 
Philosophy, 
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THE CPJTIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL JEDGMEKT ; APPLICATION OP THE 
IDEA OE DESIGN OK FINAL CAUSE TO NaITUKE. 

JJOW far are we authorised to apply the Idea of Final Cause 
to ISTature ? This is the question which Kant asks in the 
OritigiLc of Teleological Judgment In the Introdu,ption he had 
spoken of formal adaptation to the intelligence, which we as- 
sume in nature in so far as we take it to be an intelligible system, 
and a system intelligible to ns. For this implies not only that 
it is a system in which particular phenomena are determined 
and connected a^Jcording to necessary principles of the under- 
standing, but that, further, these particula.r phenomena are so 
limited in the manifoldness of their nature and of their relations 
to each other, that ive can find our way among them by aid of 
the said principles. So far, therefore, we must regard the world 
as if it were" determined by a rational designer to suit the 
' requirements of our intelligence. And we may quite fairly use 
" this conception as a help to our investigations into nature. 

It is, however, one thing to guide our reflexion in this way 
by an Idea of the intelligible unity of nature, and quite a 
different thing to say that nature ,is a teleological systerg, the 
possibility of which must be explained by a designing cause, 
ie., a cause which works according to a pre-conception of the 
effect, and adopts means to secure it, just as we do ourselves 
when we seek to secure any end. We cannot prove that this ;! 
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is so a priori ; for our a priori conception of nature is tlie con- 
ception of an order of connexion according to eflicient, and not 
according to final, causes. Nay, rather, in applying the idea of 
final cause, we always begin by showing tliat the result 
attained, say in an organised being, — the unity of its co- 
operating parts as the organs of one life, — is not necessary but 
accidental, so far as the mechanism of nature is concerned. 
We point out that ''nature, viewed as mere mechanism, miyM 
have shaped and connected the parts in a thousand other ways, 
without stumbling upon the unity which such a principle 
demands ” ; ^ and, therefore, that we can find the explanation of 
such a unity only outside of the conception of nature. Only a 
unity of elements which is accidental according to the order of 
nature, can require design to account for it. On what ground> 
then, whether a priori or a posteriori, can we introduce such a 
principle, jiot merely as a principle of investigation and 
reflexion, but of the objective determination of things ? 

It is obvious that such a ground cannot be found merely in 
tiX unity S the fact that we are able to solve many mathematical problems 
SudiuJnsof by one and the same principle; though the discovery that we 

plieuomeua. 

can do so often gives us a kind of satisfacti(!m, like that which 
comes from the discovery that things which have no necessary 
relation to an end, conspire to secure it. Such an adaptation 
mathematicians are continually discovering, c.g., in the pro- 
perties of certain geometrical figures. ''In so simple a figure 
as a circle there lies the key to a multitude of problems, each 
of which taken by itself would be very complex and difficult ; 
whereas their solution offers itself at once, and as it were 
of its own accord, as flowing from one of the many inter- 
esting properties of that figure. Thus, if we wish to con- 
struct a triangle for which the base and an angle opposite 
to it are given, the problem is indeterminate, it may be 
solved in an infinite number of ways. But the circle, embraces 
them all, as the geometrical locus for all triangles which agree, 
^R. IV. 240 ; H. V. 372; §61. 
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with this condition.” ^ Hence the delight with which the 
ancient Greeks followed out the properties of Conic Sections, 
rejoicing in the adaptation they thus discovered in the nature of 
things; though they could not anticipate the physical, and 
especially the astronomical, applications which later science was 
to give to their discovery of the properties, e.g,, of the Ellipse 
and the Parabola. It was this also that led Plato to attach 
such value to Geometry as a propaedeutic to philosophy. Por 
in the necessity of that which is purposive and is endowed with 
such properties that it seems as if it were intentionally so 
arranged for our use, while it nevertheless belongs to the 
original essence of things without reference to that use,” he 
found a confirmation of his view as to a community between 
our intelligence and the origin of all things.”^ 

This adaptation we explain by the fact that sucli figures are it is merely 
constructions %n sjgace, which is the one a ^priori form of external 
perception. Here, therefore, we have not a material adaptation 
of things independent of us, which yet conspire to subserve our 
ends, hut merely the formal adaptation which must belong to 
things as perceived by us. Oitr wonder at the harmony of 
things with the a friori determination of them in Geometry, is 
justified ; but what it should lead us to recognise is that space 
is not “ a property of things outside of me, but a way of repre- 
senting them in me.” It is true that this still leaves an 
inexplicable difficulty as to the union of that form of sensuous 
perceptions which we call space, with the faculty of conceptions ; 

'' and this widens our views to suspect that there is something 
lying beyond these sensible ideas, in which, unknown as it is to 
us, the last ground of that agreement is to be found.” ^ But 
we do not need to know anything about this ground, in 
order to recognise the formally purposive character of geo- 
metrical ideas. 

What kind of experience, then, will legitimately give occa- Extemaf 

adaptation'. 

1 &. IV. 243 , ; H. V. 374 ; § 82. ^ B. IV. 244 ; H. V. 375, 

» R. IV. 246 5 H. V. 377. of 
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sion to the application of the idea of a purpose which is not 
formal and subjective, but material and objective ? We cannot 
call a thing purposive in this latter sense because its conception 
is possible under the conditions of our perception ; but only 
because its existence cannot be explained except on the suppo- 
sition that the idea of the effect is already present in the cause. 
Such a view of outward objects is adopted when we take them 
immediately d.^fTOckicts of Art, and, again, when we regard them 
as material provided by one Being for the use of other beings 
with a view to certain ends. In the latter point of view, 
we might regard all the natural objects for which man finds a 
use as purposive/' if we supposed that God or nature had 
produced them with a view to such use. If man %oas to exist, 
a place and means of existence had to be provided for him ; and 
starting with his existence as an end, we might follow events 
backwards^. through the whole succession of phenomena, to the 
first beginning of the world, regarding them all as mednB to his 
existence. But if we begin with the things as given, we can 
find nothing in their nature which should lead us to reason 
forwards, or to connect them with man as their end. Such 
external adaptation (instrumentality of one firing to others) can 
be regarded as an external end of nature, only under the con- 
dition that the existence of that being, to which the others are 
more or less directly instrumental, is itself independently deter- 
mined to be an end of oiature'' ^ To say that such and such 
■ ■ ' # 

things must be, if man is to live, can have no meaning unless 
it is shown that man himself must live. But how can we 
show that? ^ 

To say that a thing is possible only as as an end, involves, 
to begin with, that '' its form is not possible according to mere 
nat^iral laws, ie., laws which can be known by us through the 
understanding alone as aj)j)liecl to objects of sense, but that even 
the empirical knowledge of it as regards its cause and effect, , 
presupposes conceptions of reason. For, when a knowledge of 
UI. IV. 250 5 H.Y. 381, §01. 
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all the natural laws that determine an object leaves its form 
unexplained and therefore accidental, then reason, which must 
regard every form of a imoduct of nature as necessary, in order 
to the comprehension even of the conditions of its genesis, is 
driven by the absence of natural necessity to regard the object 
as if it were possible only through the causality of reason 
itself. In other words, it is driven to refer the production of 
the object to a cause that acts by ends, i,e., a will.”^ 

A geometrical figure found inscribed on the sand of the They are 

found realised 

shore, maybe taken as an example of cases, in which the irnpos- aipi-gamsod 
sibility of accounting for the result by mechanical or natural 
causes, would instantly lead to the reference of the result 
to design, i.e,, to the working of a will. In such a case, the 
purposive activity is not in the object, but in another being 
who acts upon it. There is, however, a case in which 
we are led to refer the purposive activity to the object 
itself or to nature, viz., where the thing presents itself 
as at once cause and effect of itself. In this sense all 
organised beings are ends of nature. To take an example, 
a tree may, in three different ways be recognised as an end to 
itself : For, in th(^^?'5^ place, it produces another tree accord- 
ing to known laws ; but the tree produced is of the same genus. 

The tree, therefore, produces itself generically : for in the genus 
it, as effect, is continually produced by itself; and as cause, it 
continually maintains its generic existence by repeated self- 
production. In the second place, a tree produces itself indi- 
mdually. It is true that we caU this kind of production growth ; 
hut growth is quite distinct from every kind of increase 
according to mechanical laws, and is just generation under 
another name. In adding to its hulk, the tree first communi- 
cates to the new matter, which it absorbs, a characteristic qi^al- 
ity which cannot be bestowed by the mechanism of nature 
without it; and thus the tree develops itself by aid of a 
material which, as to its mode of composition, is its own 
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product. For thougli, as respects tlie constituents got from 
nature without, such material must be regarded as having 
merely a derived existence, yet the division and re-combina- 
tion of it is carried on in an original way, which art cannot 
attempt to cope with. . , . In the third place, the parts 
of the tree produce each other in such a way, that the main- 
tenance of the one depends reciprocally on tlie maintenance 
of the others. The hud or scion of one tree grafted on another, 
produces in the alien stock a plant of its own kind. Hence, 
we may regard every twig or leaf in a tree as merely grafted 
on it, and so as an independent tree which attaches itself to 
another, and periodically nourishes itself therefrom. At the 
same time> while the leaves are products of the tree, they like- 
wise in turn give support to it ; for the repeated defoliation of 
a tree would kill it, and its growth thus depends on the reaction 
of the leaves upon the stem. I shall only mention in passing 
the self-help of nature, hy which, after the injury or removal of 
a part of an organism that is necessary for the maintenance of 
the rest, it is restored or its place is supplied by them ; and 
the abortions or malformations in growth, in which certain 
parts, on account of casual defects or hincirances, form them- 
selves in a new way to maintain what exists, and so produce an 
anomalous creature ; though these are phenomena which exhibit 
the most wonderful properties of organised beings.''^ 

In view of the characteristics just stated, we say that the 
organised being is cause and effect of itself. This, indeed, is a 
somewhat improper expression, for causes and effects form a 
linear series which is always directed forward from the for.mer to 
the latter, and never returns upon itself. But "'we can think a 
casual connexion of phenomena according to a conception of rea- 
son (of ends) which, regarded as a series, would lead both for- 
wards and backwards,” in so far as the conception of the effect 
must itself be regarded as the cause. How in an ''end of nature” 
such as we have described, there are the following characteristics. 

^ K. lY. 252 ; H. Y. 383 . , 
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First, as in a work of Art, the parts are in their existence and 
their form conditioned by their relation to the whole, a thing 
which we can think as possible only by supposing that the 
organised being is the product of a rational cause, whose 
causality, in bringing the parts together and connecting them, is 
determined by the idea of the whole. But, in the second 
place, in an ''end of nature,'' in distinction from a work of Art, 
the parts are so united in the whole, that they are reciprocally 
causes and effects of each other’s form, and that each part is, in 
relation to the other parts, a productive organ. An "end of 
nature ” is, therefore, an " organised and self-organising being," 
whereas in a work of Art each part is there lecause of the others, 
but not means of them. But, though in this case the idea of 
the whole determines for us the form and connexion of the parts, 
it determines them not as their cause, but merely as their 
ground of knowledge. On the other hand, in ord(^ to thinh 
an end of nature, we are ohliged to represent the idea of the 
whole as prior to the parts, and as determining them to he what 
they are; yet the object does not send us beyond itself to seek 
for its unity, but seems to contain it in itself and to manifest it 
in the relation of it» parts, as at once causes and effects, means 
and ends of each other. Hence, we seem to be suspended be- 
tween the alternatives of ^ Hylozomn which assigns to matter a 
property that contradicts its very nature as inert and lifeless, 
and a Baalism which, on the analogy of Art, refers the phenomena 
of organisation to an alien principle, a soul which is externally 
combined with the body, — a hypothesis which explains nothing. 
" In truth, the organisation of nature has in it nothing analogous 
to any causality we know ” (except perhaps that which reveals 
itself in the organisation of human society). While, therefore, 
we are obliged to use the idea of the purposive activity of J^rt, 
as a guide to our reflexions on these phenomena of life which 
we are not able to explain by mechanical laws, we must be 
careful to remember that, in doing so, we are not determining 
objectively what is the real cause of the phenomena. " The 
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conception of a thing, as in itself an end of nature, is no con- 
stitutive conception of reason or of understanding; but it can 
furnish a regulative conception for reflective judgment. In 
other words, we may use it to guide our investigations into the 
nature of objects of this kind by a distant analogy with our 
own causality according to ends, and also to enable us to reflect 
ux3on their ultimate ground. As to the latter use, howeveiywe 
must remember that its value is not in reference to the know- 
ledge of nature or of its ultimate ground of existence, hut rather 
to the exercise of that practical faculty of reason in us, by the 
analogy of which we are guided in thinking of the cause of 
the design manifested in nature." ^ 

neSay of usiug this principle of judgment then, we regard '' an 

logical puii- organised product of nature as one in which all parts are 
expiamtion reciprocallv ends and means of each other." We assume that 

of the organic. ^ 

there is nothing in vain," nothing purposeless in it, ie,, 
nothing which is not determined by the idea of the whole. 
This is a way of regarding nature which is forced upon us by 
an <:i^j?nWinecessifcy, as a principle, not indeed of determination, 
but of investigation. And we can as little free ourselves from 
this special teleological principle as from tke universal physical 
principle ; for as, without the latter, we could have no experience, 
so, without the former, we could have no guiding thread for the 
observation of a particular species of natural objects." This 
conception, however, we have to observe, ctoies us into ''quite 
a different order of things from that of the mere mechanism of 
nature;" for it makes us treat the unity of the conception of 
the object as prior to the difference of those parts or eloments, 
which, according to the mechanism of nature, we should regard 
as determining each other externally. It follows that we must 
not mix the two disparate principles, or regard the one as 
limited by the other, which would only lead to confusion ; but, 
when we think by the teleological principle, we inust regard 
eyeryfching as determined by it. " It may be that, e.g., in an 
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animal body many parts can be understood as combined to- 
gether according to merely mechanical laws (as the hide, the 
bones, the hair) ; yet the cause which brings together the required 
matter, modifies and forms it, and j)uts it in its appropriate 
place, must always be estimated teleologically. In the organ- 
ised being, everything must be regarded as organised and 
everything, again, in a certain relation to the thing itself, as an 
organ.” 

But in what relation shall we regard these '' ends of nature ” 
as standing to other things? It has been already said that 
the “ external adaptation ” or relative usefulness of an object, 
gives no ground for the application of the idea of an end 
of nature to it, or the explanation of it by that idea. “ If we 
have no reason to regard a thing as in itself an end, we 
can only hypothetically judge its external relations to be 
purposive;” it?., only on the hypothesis that somel^Mng else 
is independeiitly determined as an end. But, then, are not 
organised beings as /'ends of nature ” so determined ? To this 
question Kant answers that to judge a thing by reason of its 
inner form as an end of nature, is not to hold that it is an end 
of nature, that tha^* thing should exist,” ^ and that, therefore, 
other things are to be explained as determined purposively with 
a view to its existence. Whenever we go beyond the relation 
of the parts of the organism to each other, and consider the 
relation of the# organism to the environment, we raise the 
question as to the final end of nature ; a question which 
reaches beyond all our teleological knowledge of nature, since 
the end of nature cannot be found in nature itself. When we 
look at a blade of grass in itself, we are forced to bring it 
under the conception of an end of nature ; but, when we 
ask whether it was made for the cow to eat it, we are obliged 
to ask, Is then the cow the ultimate end of nature ? If 
we say : No ; the cow is intended for the subsistence of man, 
we only raise the further question. Why should man exist ? — a 
i B. lY. 261 ; H. Y. 389. ^ B. lY. 262 ; H. Y. 390 § 67. 
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question which we cannot answer without going beyond the 
system of nature in which man is merely an externally con- 
ditioned, externally conditioning, member, like the other 
animals. In this way, therefore, “ we reach no categorical end ; 
but rather, all such teleological reference of one existence 
to another rests on a further condition, which, as unconditioned, 
lies entirely outside of the range of a physical teleology/*^ 

It is, therefore, only the inner organisation of a living being 
that gives us the idea of an end of nature. At the same time, 
this conception being once suggested, we are necessarily led to 
apply it to the whole of nature, and to think of nature as 
a teleological system, to which all the mechanism of efficient 
causation is subordinated. By the example that nature gives 
us in its organic products, we are justified, nay called upon, to 
expect of it and its laws nothing that is not purposive.” For 
'' the former idea carries us already far beyond the world 
of sense ; and the unity of the supersensible principle must be 
regarded as holding good, not merely for a certain species 
of natural beings, but for the system of nature as a whole.” In 
taking such a view however, we find ourselves obliged to look 
'beyond tho, system of nature, and not merely into it, in order to 
find the final end to which we may refer it; and, even when 
we have got the idea of such a final end of nature, we have 
to regard it as a mere guide to our reflexions upon nature, and 
not as a determining principle; for nature as a whole is 
not given as an organism, but rather its phenomena jiresent 
themselves as an endless series in which there is neither 
finality nor even any return upon itself, such as we find*in the 
case of a living being. For similar reasons we have to keep 
our natural teleology separate from Theology, and to remember 
always that the idea of God as a designer is excluded from 
our reflexion upon nature, except as a way of expressing to 
ourselves the fact that there are existences in the world which 
we cannot explain except under the idea of an end Even in \ 
yn. IV* 266 J H, 293. 
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regard to organised beings, however, we must use the idea 
without any attempt to decide whether the ends of nature 
are really intended or unintended, i.e,, whether they are results 

of a principle which works with a consciousness of ends, or 
not. 

We are now in a position to understand the nature of the 
antinomy which arises in connexion with the af)plication of the 
idea of final causation, and to anticipate its solution. On the 
one side, we have the doctrine that the production of material 
things is possible only according to mechanical laws, seeing 
that such laws alone agree with the principles on which 
experience is possible. On the other side, we have the 
doctrine, that certain products of nature are not possible 
according to mechanical laws, but require a principle that 
works according to ends for their production. This antinomy 
is due to a confusion of the diSerent points of wiew, from 
which we are obliged to consider things and make judgments 
regarding them, with different objective determinations of 
their nature. If we say that everything can be completely ex- 
plained on mechanical principles, we contradict the doctrine 
that there are elistences which require another kind of 
explanation.: But, if we say that we are obliged to seek 
to explain all phenomena of nature according to mechanical 
laws, and that this is the only way in which scientific 
knowledge of ihem is possible, this does not contradict the 
assertion that there are certain of these phenomena which, in 
this way, we can never fully explain, but which we are obliged 
to account for on teleological principles. For, however far we 
go in following out the series of mechanical causes, we get no 
light on the ultimate reason for the specific form of an organ- 
ism as an end of nature. But in asserting our need for«this 
additional mode of explanation, we do not pretend to settle the 
question whether “ in the unknown inner ground of nature, the 
physico-mechanical connexion of things and the organic con- 
nexion of their nature as ends, may be united in one principle ; 
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we only say that our reason is unable so to unite them/’^ Por 
“ we cannot see into the first inner ground of the infinite 
multiplicity of the particular laws of nature which are only 
empirically known to us, so as to detect the inner all-sufiicient 
principle of the possibility of a nature, a principle which lies 
in the supersensible. Whether, therefore, the productive 
power of nature is sufficient also for that which we judge to be 
formed and connected according to the idea of ends, as well as 
for that which we conceive to require only mechanical causes 
to account for it ; or, whether for things which we necessarily 
regard as ends of nature, there is needed a quite differetit kind 
of original causality, which cannot he contained in material 
nature or in its intelligible substratum, viz., an architectonic 
understanding, — this is a question to which, owing to the narrow 
limitations of our reason in the affiori determination of objects 
as causes, can give no answer whatever.''^ But this does 
not alter the fact that vjt need another principle to supplement 
the deficiencj^ of mechanical causes, though only as a principle 
of reflexion and not of determination. 

This view of the matter enables us to throw new light upon 
® the controversies which have taken place ‘”iii relation to the 
existence of final causes in nature. On this subject four views 
have been maintained by dogmatic philosophy. Two of these 
involve what we may call Mex.tlity of Design in nature, ie,, 
they maintain that the purposive form of certa/n natural pro- 
ducts is to be explained away as due to a subjective illusion ; 
while two of them hold to the of Design in nature, 

but suggest different concej)tions of it. As Idealists iif this 
sense, we have first Democritus and the Epicureans, maintain- 
ing the system of Causality, which entirely denies that there is 
anything in nature which is not mechanically caused. This system 
reduces all our teleological judgments to illusion, but it omits to 
give any explanation whatever of the illusion, or of the facts - 
which give rise to it. Next comes Spinoza, who maintains 
1 E, IV. 275 j H. V. 400 ; § 09. . ' Ud 70. , ■ ‘ , ; 
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tiie system of Fatality, and points to the unity of the subject 
or substratum of all natural things as the ground of their 
ap|)arent adaptation to each other. But though unity of 
ground is required to explain adaptation^ it is not in itself 
sufficient to explain it. Bor the unity of purpose is different 
from the unity of blind necessity; and requires not only one 
•cause, but a designing, that is, an intelligent cause. 

The Eealists are either Hylozoists, who find the ground of 
design in nature in the conception of matter as living, i.e.y as 
animated by what is called a world-soul, or Theists who 
believe in a rational being, a God, as the cause of all things. 
The explanation of the former involves an obvious circle, for they 
seek to deduce the purpose which seems to belong to the 
nature of organised beings from the life of matter, which life 
we know only in organised beings. Theism, on the other 
hand, supplies us with an adequate cause for the aji^aearance of 
design in nature ; but it errs in dogmatically asserting that, be- 
cause we cannot account for that appearance of design by 
mechanical causes, it is therefore objectively impossible to do so ; 
and, on the other hand, in maintaining that, because m are forced 
to use the idea of* a designing reason to account for organised 
beings, there is no other way of explaining them. But we 
cannot prove the objective reality of our conception of an end 
■of nature, much less of an understanding acting according to 
ends as the ca^jise of nature. , Bor ft ^ 

requires us to regaz'd an object as the product of nature, and 
therefoi'e as subject to the necessity of nature ; and yet, at the 
saiiib^ time, to view its purposive form as aecideiital in view of 
the laws of nature. To make this intelligible, we should 
require to discover, not -only a ground for the possibility of 
the object in nature, but also a ground for the possibility of 
nature itself, which would enable us to refer it to something 
which is beyond nature, and therefore unknowable.'' BTow, 
the conception of a causality through ends (of Art) has 
objective reality, and also, the conception of a causality 
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according to the mechanism of nature. But the conception of 
a causality of nature according to the rule of ends, still more 
of a Being, such as cannot be given in experience — a Being 
who according to the rule of ends is cause of nature, — though 
it is thinkable without contradiction, is not to be dogma- 
tically asserted, for it is neither derived from experience, 
nor necessary to the possibility of experience. Hence 
its objective reality cannot be securely established by any 
evidence. Even if it could, however, how can I number 
among the products of nature, things which are definitely 
viewed as products of divine art, when it is just the incapacity 
of nature according to its own laws to produce such things, 
which made it necessaiy to call in the aid of a different 
cause ? ” ^ In short, the conception of an end of nature seems 
at once to confine us to nature and to force us to go beyond it. 
It confines jis to nature, because it is in the case of organised 
beings which are objects of experience that we find ourselves 
constrained to apply the idea of design or purpose ; yet it 
carries us beyond nature, because we cannot conceive of such 
things as produced by mechanical action and reaction, but 
only by a cause that works according to eftds, i.e,, a rational 
cause. Ho Hewton, we can say with certainty, will ever arise 
to make intelligible to us, according to mechanical causes, the 
germination of one blade of grass. Hence we are driven to 
guide our reflexion uiDon such an organism a(;cording to the 
idea of purpose. But how can we be sure that in nature, if 
we could only penetrate to the principle by which it specifies 
the universal laws, known to us through the pure understanding, 
there may not lie a sufficient ground of the possibility of 
organised beings, without any necessity for attributing their 
production to any purpose whatever 

This last remark really brings us to the ultimate source of 
the difficulty in the inmost nature of our faculties. Oui' 
reason is a faculty of principles, which proceeds in its ultimate 
. ,, 1 R. IV. 286 j H. y. 409 ; § 74, y R. IV. 290; H. V. 413.; § 75, , ^ „ 
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demands to the unconditioned. But our understandins cannot 
keep j)ace with our reason ; for it always acts under a certain 
condition which must be given. In other words, our under- 
standing is not perceptive, but requires perceptions to be 
supplied to it through sense. Hence, there is for us a neces- 
sary distinction between the possible and the actual, and the 
former only expresses the position of the idea of a thing in 
relation to our conception and our faculty of thinking, while 
the latter implies the position of the thing in itself." But, 
though the proposition that things may be possible without 
being actual, holds good for otcr intelligence, we are not to 
assume that there is any such distinction in things in them- 
selves. That there need be none, is clear "'from the inevitable 
demand of reason, that we should assume something (viz., the 
ultimate ground of all) as necessarily existing, — a something in 
which possibility and actuality are no longer dislingiiishahle." 
For this idea, indeed, our understanding has no conception, 
it can discover no way of determining such a thing, or its 
manner of existence. For when we tliin'k an object, we repre- 
sent it merely as possible ; and it is only when the object 
is given in that we are conscious of it as actual. 

Hence the idea of an absolutely Necessary Being is for the 
human understanding an unattainable problematic Idea. It is, 
in fact, one with the Idea of a perceptive understanding, that 
is, an undersi^anding for which the distinction of thinking and 
perceiving does not exist, and for which, therefore, all objects of 
consciousness are actual. In other words, such an understand- 
ing^coiild have no conception of a possibility of objects which 
do not exist, or of anything accidental in the existence of those 
that do exist; nor could it have any idea of the kind of 
necessity which contrasts with such accidental existence. 
Again, turning to the j)ractical reason, we find another conse- 
quence of the same defect. For " as in our theoretic contem- 
plation of nature, reason obliges us to assume the unconditioned 
necessity of its ground, so, in our practical contemplation of it, we 
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are obliged by our consciousness of the moral law to presuppose 
our own unconditioned causality, i.e., our freedom. But, as the 
objective necessity of the act as duty is opposed to that necessity, 
which as an event it loould have, if its ground lay 'in nature and 
not in freedom, and as, therefore, the act which is morally neces- 
sary, is viewed as physically accidental (it?., so that that which 
necessarily 0‘uglit to happen, does often not happen) it is clear 
that it is entirely due to the subjective character of our 
practical faculty that the moral laws have to be represented as 
commands. This necessity, therefore, is represented by us not 
by an ''is but by an " ought to he,'' which would not he the 
case, if reason were regarded as in its causality independent of 
sensibility (as that in which lies tlie subjective condition of its 
application to objects of nature) and so as cause in an 
intelligible world which was entirely conformed to the moral law. 
Though, th(H’efore, the idea of an intelligible world in which 
everything would be actual because (as something good) it 
is possible, along with the idea of freedom as its formal con- 
dition, is a transcendent conception, which cannot be taken as a 
constitutive principle to determine objects and their reality; 
yet, as is required by our sensuous nature, it •‘takes the place of 
a universal regulative principle, and, though it does not deter- 
mine freedom objectively as a form of causality, yet it makes the 
rule of action according to that idea, as obligatory as if it did.” ^ 
These distinctions have an important hearing gn the j)resent 
case ; for the reason why we distinguish between mechanism of 
nature and design in nature is, that our understanding proceeds 
from the universal to the particular in determining objects. 
For the particulars as such have in them something which is 
accidental in relation to the universal, while yet our reason 
requires unity and law in the conihination of the particular 
laws of nature. Now, the conformity of the accidental to law 
is its adaptation to an end; hence the idea of a design of 
nature in its products is necessary to us, not as a conception 
^ U lY. 294 ; H. V. 410. Cl Vol L 592 
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which deterrniues objects, but as a principle to regulate our 
reflexion upon them. Our reason thus makes us conscious of 
the defect of our understanding, which is merely discursive 
and, therefore, obliged to proceed in knowledge from the 
analytic universal to the particular ; and it gives rise to the 
Idea of an understanding altogether different from ours, which 
should proceed to the particular from a synthetic universal, and 
for which, therefore, there would be no accidental character in 
the jDarticulars. While, therefore, our understanding is obliged 
to conceive a real whole as the effect of concurrently working 
forces of its parts, an intuitive understanding would see the possi- 
bility*of the parts as dependent on the whole. The only way, 
however, in which we can realise for ourselves such an Idea, is 
by thinking of the form and connexion of the parts as dependent 
on the conception of the whole. Looking at it in this way, we 
can understand how it is that our reason compels ys to use the 
idea of design to bridge over the gulf between the particular 
and the universal ; while at the same time we recognise that in 
doing so it is acting on a subjective principle, a principle 
which need not hold good for all intelligence, but only for an 
intelligence similar to ours. 

From this it is obvious that the two principles cannot be 
united as both oljectively determining nature or any natural 
object ; for the one way of explaining excludes the other. But, 
when we regard them subjectively, both ways have a relative 
value; though the idea that would make it possible to combine 
them, carries, us to something that is beyond both, to the 
supersensible. To this, however, we can only point ; we can- 
not make it an object of definite knowledge. Hence we must 
be careful not to confuse the two principles. We must regard 
the working of efficient causes as subordinate to that of the 
final cause ; yet we must recognise that this subordination can- 
not authorise a transition from the one to the other ; for the two 
aspects or points of view absolutely refuse to coalesce for us ; 
their point of union lies in the supersensible substratum of 
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nature, which is beyond our reach. All that we can do is to use 
the principle that everything has an end or purpose, as 
suggesting continual inquiries into the relations of the parts of 
organisms to each other ; and, in a secondary way, into the 
relations of different organisms to each other, and of the 
organic world to tlie inorganic. But the answers to such 
questions cannot be reached by developing the principle of 
design, but only by discovering new relations of things as 
efficient causes which maybe subsumed under it. The con- 
ception of design is thus only a ''heuristic'' principle, a principle 
by aid of which we put questions to nature. But the answers 
that we reach are never complete answers to the question we 
ask; for to give an adequate answer to that question, we 
should need to bring together two ways of contemplating 
things, the mechanical and the teleological way, which for us 
are quite incommensurable. 

feieoiogy^to Mctlioclology of the Gritiguc of Teleological Judgment 

sdlnceandto goos ou to determine the j>lace of teleological conceptions 

Tiieoiogy. reference to Natural Science on the one hand, and 

Theology on the other, in conformity with the results already 
arrived at. The idea of design in nature <tnay be of use to 
Theology, and we shall afterwards see of what use it is ; but 
immediately, it is a conception which is forced upon us by 
certain products of nature, which we cannot sufficiently explain 
by mechanical causes, and in considering which^we are there- 
fore obliged to employ another principle, — not, indeed, to deter- 
mine the object, but to guide our reflexions upon .it. Yet, we 
cannot say that Theology is a part of Natural Science^ for 
Natural Science means the determination of phenomena accord- 
ing to the laws of their mechanical or physical connexion, and 
to this the idea of design contributes nothing. Its value is 
only that it furnishes a princij)le which directs us in looking 
for efficient causes. “Teleology, therefore, belongs to no 
doctrine, but only to criticism, and indeed to the criticism of 
< the one special faculty of judgment.'' In other words, the 
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especial question of teleology is not one as to the objective 
determination of things, but as to the uses of the principle of 
design, either as supplying a regulative principle for ]!Tatural 
Science, or as shewing us how the consideration of nature may 
prepare the way for theology.^ 

To see this double relation of the idea of design we need only 
follow out the considerations already suggested. We are 
authorised and bound in natural science to aim at and mdeawur 
after tliQ mechanical explanation of all products of nature ; but 
our power of attaining such explanation is limited by the nature 
of our understanding, not only in the sense that we can never 
complete the explanation of things by physical causes, but in 
the sense that its completion would involve an impossibility. 

Por the idea of an organic unity, a unity in which the whole is 
prior to the parts, is incommensurable with the idea of a 
mechanical whole wdiich is constituted by the iiction and 
reaction of the parts. However far, therefore, we may carry 
our mechanical explanations, we cannot by means of them 
explain such a unity. Hence, '' if the naturalist would not 
waste his labour, in his examination into the nature of objects 
which have to be sonceived as ends of nature or organisms, he 
will be obliged always to start with the presupposition of an 
original organic principle, which uses the mechanism of nature 
to produce new organised forms, or to develop the organic 
forms already attained into new shapes.” 

" It is praiseworthy when Comparative Anatomy goes through 
all the great ^kingdom of organised beings, searching whether gpefL!^ 
there^is discoverable in it any trace of system, which points to 
a common principle of production. Por, otherwise, we should 
be obliged to be content to use the idea of design merely as a 
principle of reflective judgment, and to abandon all hope of in- 
sight into the productive processes of nature. When we consider 
the agreement of so many genera of animals in a certain common 
^cTiema of structure, which seems to manifest itself not only 
lE. IV. 310,-H. V4S0, §79. 
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ia their skeletons but in. the disposition of all their parts, so 
that, while there is a wonderful simplicity in the original plan, 
an immense variety of species are produced by the shortening 
of one member and the lengthening of another, by the involution 
of one part and the evolution of another, we cannot but be 
visited with some, though it may be faint beams of hope that, 
by the aid of the principle of the mechanism of nature (which 
is the sole basis of natural science) we may do something tp 
explain the origin of species. This analogy of forms, which in 
all their differences seem to be produced according to a common 
type, strengthens our suspicion that there is here a real rela- 
tion due to descent from a common parent, when we cf)usi(^er 
the gradual approximation of one species of animals to another, 
from that in which the principle of design seems to be most 
decisively exhibited, from man, dowm to the polyp, and 
again from^ this down to mosses and algse and finally to the 
lowest stage of nature which we can observe,, viz., to crude 
matter. If we follow such indications, we will be inclined to 
regard the whole purposive order of nature (the difficulty of 
understanding which in the case of organic beings, made us set 
up the hy]Dothesis that they are due to ajjiother principle of 
production,) as nevertheless developed out of matter and its 
forms according to mechanical laws, (like those which produce 
the forms of chiystals). In this way it becomes the task of 
the Aroliawlogist of Nature to go back to the remaining traces 
of its earliest revolutions, and, according to known or supposed 
mechanical laws, to trace the genesis of that great family of 
creatures. Thus, he can suppose that the bosom of inpther 
earth as she first paSvSed out of her chaotic state (like a great 
animal) gave birth to creatures of less purposive form^ and that 
these again became the parents of others which were formed in 
greater adaptation to their place of birth and their relations to 
each other ; until her all-productive womb becoming fixed and 
ossified, she at last restricted her birth to definite species 
incapable of any farther modification, and the manifoldness of 
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nature became permanent in the shape it had taken when the 
operation of her free formative power came to an end.” ^ 

But all this does not enable us to exj^lain away the 
difference between organic and inorganic, or to reduce design 
to mechanism ; for, “ ultimately, we are still obliged to attribute 
to this universal mother an organisation which is adapted for 
the production and maintenance of all these creatures ; other- 
wise we should be unable to explain the possibility of the 
pui’posive form of the products of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. We have, therefore, only pushed back the ground 
of explanation a stage further; nor can we pretend to have 
made the genesis of these two kingdoms intelligible without 
resorting to final causes. Even as respects the alterations to. 
which certain individuals of the organised genera have acci- 
dentally been subjected, and which we find to have been taken 
up into the process of generation and to have becom<» hereditary, 
we cannot judge otherwise than that they are the occasional 
development of purposive possibilities, that were originally 
present in the species with a view to the preservation of the 
race. For, considering the complete inner adaptation of an 
organic being, the generation of its like is clearly bound up 
witli the condition that nothing shall be taken up into the 
generating forces which does not belong, in such a system of 
ends, to one or other of their undeveloped original capacities.”^ 
Indeed, if we not suppose the design in organic beings to be 
universal, we altogether lose our guiding principle of judgment, 
viz,, that nothing in the organised being is to be regarded as 
purposeless. 

Thus, however far we stretch the series of mechanical causa- 
tion, we are obliged, ultimately, to regard it as subordinated to 
the service of final causes, or as limited in ail its actions by^such 
causes, — if we are to explain the existence of organised beings. 
And we cannot think of any existence determined by final 
causes, except by referring it to an understanding as its eemse. 

. 1 R. IV. 314; H, V. 433. 
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Against this, Hnnie has brought the objection that, if the 
presence of design in the world makes it necessary to refer it 
to an architectonic understanding, the various powers which 
are imiilied in such an understanding would seem to require 
another understanding as the cause of their combination. But 
this objection is really meaningless; for the necessity which 
drives us to explain the organised being by a creative under- 
standing lies in the fact that, while that being has manifold 
parts outside of each other, it yet has a unity that cannot be 
explained by their reciprocal action and reaction. It is the 
accidental nature of the unity as referred to mere mechanical 
laws, which forces us to look beyond it for a cause different from 
itself ; but no such necessity exists in reference to an under'- 
standing, which is one with itself in all its action, and does not 
need something else to make it one. The inadequate attempt 
of Spinoza- to get over this difficulty, by supposing a mere 
unity of substance in all natural objects, has already been 
refeiTed to. 

Diffomitways The teleological point of view, then, is necessary. On the 
of meehanicu hand, we Hiust coiiceive design as realising itself through 

causes, mechanical causes as its means, otherwise could not regard 
the organised being as the product of nature. Different systems 
have been suggested to unite the two. There is first the system of 
OccctBional Causes, which supposes a constantly repeated miracle 
at every birth, ''If we assume the occasionalism of the pro- 
duction of organised beings, all nature is lost, and all exercise 
of reason in judging of the possibility of such products becomes 
vain ; hence we may assume that no one will adopt this system 
who has any interest in philosophy.’' ^ The other system, that of 
Pre-estaUished Harmony, presents itself in two forms; as the sys- 
tem of Evolution or Individual Preformation, and the system of 
; . Epgenesis, or, as it might be called, of Generie Preforma- 

^ tion. The former only differs from Occasionalism so 

" far as it supposes the embryos of all individuals to exist 

q } , , iPv. IV. 317 5 H. V. 436. 
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in the first parents ; and the hyperphysical explanations 
to which its sii23porters are reduced to account for the 
existence of abortions and hybrids, as well as for the 
preservation of the germs of individual life through all the 
successive generations up to the time of their development, are 
sufficient grounds for rejecting it. Much more reasonable is 
the system of Epigenesis, which permits us to hold that the 
ultimate possibility of organised beings imjrlies final causes, 
but, nevertheless, regards nature as itself productive in the 
descent of these beings from each other ; and '' so, with the 
le^st expense of the supernatural, leaves to nature all that 
follows after the first beginning (without determining anything 
about that beginning itself, which physical theory necessarily 
fails to ex 2 )lain, however it may lengthen the chain of its 
causes).”^ 

We have already seen that there is a greats difference The oDd 

of nature, is 

between external and internal design or adaptation. It is only 
in relation to beings which are ends in themselves, that things 
which can be accounted for by mechanical causes can be regarded 
as outwardly purposive. The question of juirpose would not 
arise in regard to aich things taken by themselves. But, when 
an organised being has suggested to us the idea of an under- 
standing as its cause, we naturally go on to ask whether this 
being is itself a /na/ end, or whether it is to he regarded as a 
means to a further end. There is, indeed, " one external 
adaptation which is so eoimected with the inner purpose of 
organisation’', that it is at once subsumed under it, viz., the 
adaptation of the two sexes with regard to the continuance of 
the species by means of each other. Here the question, to 
what end ? is at once answered by saying that “ the two sexes 
together first constitute an organised whole, though not an 
organised whole in one body.” ^ When we go beyond this, 
and ask for a final end of all organisms, we find that nature * 

gives us no answer. ISTature, as such, has no last end. Man, 
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indeed, might claim to be the final end of nature, for whose use 
all things are made in so far as he is ''the sole being upon 
earth who has a conception of an end, and who can by his 
reason make out of an aggregate of pnrposively framed things 
a system of ends.” But nature does not subordinate other 
things and beings to man, or exempt him from its own destruc- 
tire forces. If he is able to use other beings for his purposes, 
his existence often becomes an instrument to theirs. In truth, 
nature is in itself an endless series in which there is no last 
link ; and all that we can say is that certain of its creatures 
cannot be accounted for as mere links in the chain, and point, 
therefore, to a supersensible principle, as the necessary explana- 
tion of their existence. As to man, we can only add that, 
whm the question as to a final is suggested by the nature of 
organic beings, he is the being who alone seems capable of 
filling the -place of such an end ; but that nature does not 
appear, on the first aspect of it, to treat him as filling it. 

Not aa regards Wc have, however, to distinguish two poiiits of view 

his happiness, ^ > 

which man might be considered as end to nature, in 
discipliiit}. reference to his hcqipines$ for, 

it may be that that which in nature appears-at first as notpiur- 
posive in relation to the former, may be in ink to 

the latter. INow, that the system of nature is not adapted to 
secure man’s liaj^piness may easily be shown. HappincvSs is, 
indeed, a very vague idea, which can aiford no fixed law 
to determine man’s efforts. " Man projects his ideal of happi- 
ness in such diflerent ways, according to the bias his under- 
standing gets from imagination and sense, and he changes^ it so 
often, that nature, even if it were entirely subjected to his will, 
could nevertheless receive from that will no definite, fixed and 
universal law”^ to which it could be accommodated. And, if wo 
try to get over this difficulty by reducing ha]ppiness to the true 
, , wants of nature in which all agree, or by supposing his power, of 

reaching his ends to be indefinitely increased, yet we could not ' , . 

1 R. IV. 327 ; H. V. 443, § 83. . . . ’ ’ ' 
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suppose it possible that this ultimate natural aim of his life should 
be attained by him ; for '' he is not so constituted as to rest and 
be satisfied in any possession or enjoyment whatever.'’ Finally, 
nature, as we have already said, does not treat him as a 
favourite, and, if she did, his own passions would have spoiled 
her work. In fact, looking to nature both within and without 
us, we find ourselves only links in a chain of conditioned 
beings, none of which can be regarded as an absolute end. It 
is only when we look upon man in another point of view, and 
ask how he represents himself as an unconditioned end to 
himself, that we can regard him as an end to other beings. In 
this point of view, we may ask what nature can do for 
man, to jmepare him for that which he must do for himself 
in order to be a final end/’^ When we put it in this way, we 
find that there are only tw’O ways in which nature can help 
man in so far as it increases his power of settuig ends to 
himself, and his capacity to make out of his life an ordered 
whole : or, again, in so far as it favours the development in 
him of that highest principle with reference to which his 
powers and caioacity should be directed. These two aims may 
be expressed as m.dL mm^cd cUsciiMney^ nature can 

only indirectly aid him to attain the latter of these two ends ; 
for morality is essentially a matter of self-determination. At 
the same time, it may be shown that the very natural condi- 
tions, which are unfavourable to man's happiness, contribute to 
the culture of his powers and the discipline of his passions, 
nothing call ; be more pessimistic thmi Kant's view of man's 
life .-^rom the point of view of happiness, and nothing more 
decided than his reversion to a kind of optimism from the point 
of view of culture and morality. The abilities of the human 
species cannot be developed except by means of their ineqn^lity, 
an inequality which condemns the great majority of men to 
a life of mechanical drudgery, and makes them subservient to 
the comfort and leisure of others, who attend to the less neces- 
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sary elements of culture, science, and art”; so that it is only 
after many ages of servile labour and sparing enjoyment, that 
the culture of the higher class spreads to the lower. Hence it 
is that we see the extreme of want on one side balanced by the 
extreme of luxury on the other ; and suffering from the unjust 
violence on the one part, compensated only by inner discontent 
with self on the other. Yet this splendid misery is bound up 
with the development of the natural capacities of mankind, and 
the end of nature, though not our end, is thereby attained.” 
Men are driven by their continual conflicts to establish a 
civil society, and finally by the conflicts of States, to es^^tablisli 
a complete civil community of the world, or a system of all 
States,” and the whole process of the struggle is a continual 
education of man's powers. In like manner, as regards the 
discipline of our passions, there is an evident “ purposive 
striving oh nature towards a development of humanity, which 
may make us receptive of higher ends than nature herself can 
reach,” ^ It is true that even the refinement of taste and the 
advance of science tend to awaken a host of new needs and 
greeds in us, but the rudeness and violence of passion gets 
tamed. The improvement in manners, eveiT when it is not also 
an improvement in morals, yet breaks the tyranny of sense, and 
prepares men for the rule of reason. In this way, the very 
pressure of nature, which destroys man’s happiness, and seems 
to rouse to the utmost the evil passions within him, becomes 
subservient to the realisation of his higher destiny ; and the 
very absence of adaptation from the point of view of happi- 
ness, proves to be a wise adaptation when we measure ^nan’s 
life by the vStandard of culture and moral discij)line. ''The 
value of life for us, if we estimate it by that which we enjoy, (bj^ 
the mtural end of all our desires which is happiness) is easy to 
reckon. It is less them nothing (£Jr sinU U7iter Null) ; for who 
would accept a repetition of life under the same conditions ? 
who even would accept its repetition according to a self-chosen 
IR. IV. SS1;H.V. 455, §83. 
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plan, (which should keep within the ordinary course of nature) 
if it was directed merely to enjoyment ? The true value of 
life is '' that which w^e give to it by that which we do, and 
which we do with a purpose so independent of nature, that 
it is only under condition of its subservdng that purpose 
that we can consider the existence of nature itself to be 
desirable.”^ 

It is, then, in this point of view, and in this point of view 
alone, that man can be considered as end to himself and to all 
things. He is such an end only because it is in him alone that 
there is a ^' teleological causality,” ie.^ he alone sets ends before 
him, and he alone '^ represents the law according to which he 
has to determine ends, as independent of all natural conditions.” 

“ Without him there would be no ultimate point in nature, to 
which the chain of subordinate ends could be attached. At the 
same time, it is not as a natural, but as a moral being that they 
are attached even to him.”^ 

How, then, do these conceptions affect Theology ? To see that, The limit of 
we have to distinguish Physico- Theology from Morcd-Theologyy^^'^'^' 
the first of which prepares tlie way for the second, in so far as 
it is the existence ’’nf ends in nature that makes it reasonable 
for us to seek for a final end or principle, with a view to which 
all nature is produced or determined. Physico-tlieology, how- 
ever, can tell ns nothing about the final end of creation, and 
would not eyexi of itself suggest the enquiry about one. It is 
true that we cannot account for an organism or end of nature, 
except by qb intelligent cause ; but nothing in nature wuuild 
enable us to say that such a cause must be absolntelj gierfecty 
or even that it must be one. So far, Polytheism is not less 
rational than Monotheism. Still less can we derive from nature 
the idea of a moral Being, determined by the idea of a highest 
end ; or find any grounds in it to prefer that conception of God 
to the idea of " an understanding determined by the mere 
necessity of its nature to the production of certain forms 

1 R. IV, 332 ,* H, V. IV. 334 ; H. V. 449. , 
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(according to the analogy of what we call the art^instincts in 

animals’')/ 

Howfarijorai Qn the Other hand, as the Oritiqm of Practical Eecison proves, 
yoniitiiis ^he principle of moral determination in man carries with it the 
hmit. ^ highest end, after which he should strive : in other 

words, the Idea of a system in which all rational beings realise 
their happiness throtigli their moral perfection, and in proportion 
to it. But such realisation of happiness through morality, is no 
sequence of effect on cause ; for there is nothing in the 
connexion of physical causes that has any relation to such an 
end. We are forced, therefore, by the same moral necessity 
which makes us set before us such an end, to postulate outside 
' ; . of nature a Cause that determines nature so as finally to secure 

• '/v this result ; and from this follows necessarily the idea of an all- 

wise, all-powerful, all-righteous, all-merciful God. We have a 
" pure moral need ” for the existence of such a Being ; and our 
moral needs differ from physical needs in that they have an 
absolute claim to satisfaction. We must, however, be careful to 
maintain the proper order of our ideas, and to reach the assertion 
of God’s existence entirely through its moral necessity, otherwise 
our religion will be fatal to our morality. ^We must not say 
that it is necessary to assume the existence of God, in order to 
the validity of the moral law, and that, therefore, he who can- 
not convince himself of' the former, may exempt himself from 
the obligation of the latter. All that would flow from a denial 
of the existence of God would be, that we should be deprived of 
, the faith in the final attainment of the liaippiness^ of the world 

through moral action. Our morality wbuld become hopeless, 
for wn would not see any possibility of securing that which in 
' it we necessarily make our objective aim. We would see in 

such action an effort not favoured by the nature of things; and 
\ V, we should regard man as a being who, after all his eiforts to 

^ raise himself above nature, is finally subjected to its necessity, 

y., . and thus thrown back like the other animals into the aimless 

' ' chaos of matter.” 
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Furthermore, we are to remember that the principle which 
leads us to postulate God is a practical principle, which does not Sfce doS?* 
give us, strictly speaking, a knowledge of God, but only of a 
special relation in which he stands to us and to nature. While, 
therefore, in order to find in God the principle which realises 
the highest good, we are obliged to represent him as a rational 
Being, who is guided by the idea of an end and who uses nature 
as means to it, we are to remember that this conception is 
based on an imperfect analogy. For such a separation of means 
and ends holds good only from a human point of view. 

*‘Tliough in us the morally '-practical reason is essentially 
diflerent from the technically-practical reason, we cannot 
assume that it must be likewise in the highest world-cause, or 
that the divine intelligence, in subordinating nature to the final 
end, needs to exert a special kind of causality, different from 
that which it exerts in producing those natural things which are 
ends to themselves. While, therefore, we have a moral ground 
to assume an end of the creation as an efiect of moral action, 
we have not in the same sense a ground to assume a moral Being 
as the source of creation. All we can say is, that, consistently 
with the nature of mr intelligence^ we cannot make intelligible to 
ourselves the possibility of such an adaptation of nature to the 
moral law and its object, as is involved in the final end which 
the moral law commands us to aim at, except by assuming the 
existence of a Creator and Governor of the world, who is also 
its moral Legislator.’' ^ 

It is essential for us, therefore, to remember that there are pJacticamlitL 
no p:::oofs of God’s being which give us even the faintest 
theoretical grasp of his existence as a moral Governor of the 
world. We cannot logically prove the infinite from the finite, 
as if the latter were the more comprehensive idea ; nor can we 
construe the relation of God to the world by the analogy 
of Art, an analogy which fails just in the very point where it 
should help us. We cannot speak even of grounds of proba- 
iR. IV. 558; H. Y. 469,§8S. 
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bility ill such a case ; for the empirical cannot take us even a 
step in the direction of proving that which is quite beyond ex- 
perience. hTor can we say that the existence of God is a 
legitimate hypothesis that will explain the facts ; for of a 
scientific hypothesis we must be able at least to show the 
possibility. We are reduced, therefore, to a practical faith, 
which is based on the fact of the moral law, our necevssary sub- 
jection to which enables us to postulate all conditions for 
its realisation, however little we may be able to determine 
them as objects of knowledge. Such a faith is a '^fne cmc^yt- 
ance of something as truef not because we are compelled by 
theoretical proof, or because we hold ourselves bound to accept 
it, but because it is grounded in reason, as necessary for its 
self-determined ends. Por, without such a faith, our moral 
consciousness and the requirement of our theoretical reason for 
proof, would make us waver between a practical imperative 
and a theoretic doubt.” ^ At the same time, while we must 
thus hold to the distinction of the practical and the theoretical, 
it is allowable to point out that the great effectiveness of the 
argument from design, really arises from the way in which 
it brings the moral idea of God into connexbii with the general 
suggestion of purpose received from nature. 

iR. IV. 3S0; H. V. 487, § 91. 
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CEITICrSM OF THE CBITIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT. 


I was seeking, if not to penetrate into the Kantian 
doctrine, at least to make the best use of it possible to 
me, I was often inclined to think that that excellent man had 
'woven a certain element of sly irony into his met^iod. For, 
while at one time he seemed to be bent on limiting our faculties 
of knowledge in the narrowest way, at another time, he pointed, 
as it wmie with a side gesture, beyond the limits which he 
himself Iiad drawn. He may probably have remarked the 
presumptuous way^ in which men, armed with little experi- 
ence, proceed to lay out their unconsidered reiiexions and 
prematurely to fasten upon objects any whim that passes 
through their heads. Hence it is that our master limits us to 
a reflective discursive judgment, and entirely refuses to us a 
judgment that determines its object. But, after he has thus 
driven us into a .corner, yea, reduced us to despair, we suddenly 
hud Mm employing the most liberal expressions, and conceding 
to us 'a freedom of which he leaves us to make what use we 
please. In- this sense the following passage was very significant 
to me ' We can think of an understanding, which, because it 
is not, like ours, discursive but intuitive, proceeds from the 
synthetic universal, the intuition of a whole as such, to the parti- 
cular; ie,, from the whole to the parts. ... In this reference 
it is not necessary to prove that such an archetypal intelligence 


Goethe’s view 
of the Critique 
o/Judgmmt. 


’The strain 
upon Kant's 
Dualism in 
this Cntique, 
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is possible, but only that, when we bring before otir inincls the 
conditions of O’nr own discursive understanding, which requires 
images to be sujpplied to it from without {intellechcs ectypus), 
and consider that this characteristic of its action is not a 
necessary one, we are led to that idea of an intellectm ao’che- 
typus, and that there is no contradiction in such an idea,' 

“Now, it is true that Eant seems here to be speaking of 
the divine understanding, but if in morality it is our duty to 
elevate ourseh^'es, through belief in God, Freedom and Immor- 
tality, to a higher region, surely it may be presumed that in 
the intellectual life also we can make ourselves worthy, by the 
intuition of an ever-creative nature, to participate spiritually 
in its products. Now, as, at first, by an unconscious inward 
impulse, I had unceasingly sought for that in nature which is 
archetypal, and as I had soon succeeded in finding for myself 
a . fitting expression of it, nothing could hinder me any longer 
from boldly undertaking what our patriarch of Konigsberg 
Gollstheachenkoreof^^m^^ 

There are obvious objections to this as an exact interpreta- 
tion of Kant ; and, indeed, Goethe does not present it to us as 
such. At the same time, we cannot wonder that the thought 
that Kant restores, as it were at a higher level, the liberty 
which at a lower level he refuses to the spirit of man, should 
suggest itself to Goethe in connection with the Critique of 
Judgment. Kant, indeed, never accepted the idea of such a 
restoration ; he is always careful in all he says of the arche- 
typal intelligence, which we can “think," but .of which we 
cannot “ form a concei^tion " to preserve a retreat for himself 
within the limits he had set up in the Critique of Pure Eeami. 
He never forgets the opposition of regulative and constitutive 
Ideas, or, what answers to it in the Critique of Judgment, the 
op|)osition of reflective and determinant judgment, Le., the 
opposition between a judgment which is mljectively valid, — 

^ Goethe’s Werhe, Zur JSfaturmHsemohaft im Alhj&mtinmi : Amchamnde 
UrthAhraft, 
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though, as conforming perfectly to the unity of self-conscious- 
ness (the pure unity of thought with itself), it points to an 
absolute or supersensible reality, and a judgment which is 
objectively valid, — though, as bavseci on a synthesis of a given 
manifold, it relates only to the sensible or phenomenal. Yet, . 

these oppositions are nowhere put under so severe a strain as 
in the Critique of Judgment. Ifo where, in fact, does it become 
so evident that Kant's negative conceals a higher positive, and 
that the removal of the logical scaffolding of his work must 
show a new Idealism rising in the place of the old dogmatic 
philosoj)hy. 

^In discussing the Introduction to the Critique of Judgment, 

I have already indicated the general conception of mediation 
upon which it turns, a conception which is expressed in 
different ways. Thus, the idea of adaptation or design appears 
as a principle of mediation between, the idea of a filial end and 
the idea pf conformity to law ; and, in like manner, the process 
of judgment is regarded as mediating between understanding and 
reason. Again, both those mediating principles connect them- 
selves in Kant's mind with the feeling of beauty, as the middle 
term between the intellectual consciousness of the objects and 
the practical consciousness of self; between the faculty of 
knowledge, in relation to which we are determined from 
without, and the will which carries its principle of determina- 
tion in itself. A few words, however, seem to be necessary to 
recapitulate the results already reached, and also to show how, 
by an after-t;hought, the Teleological Idea, which at first was 
used hy l^ant only as the key to the sense of beauty, came to 
he considered also in its application to natui*e. 

The sense of beauty is, for Kant, the feeling of a Imrmony 
htween the object and the subject; or, in other words, between 
the consciousness of the object and the consciousness of seif. 

As such, it seems already to break down the most fixed dis- 
tinctions of the Kantian philosophy. Tor the object, as 
empirically given, never can be in harmony with the pure 
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consciousness of self, or with the idea of a iioiimeiial reality 
which arises in connection with that pure consciousness. 
Hence, also, the feeling of pleasure or pain excited in us By 
the consciousness of the object, can indicate only its harmony 
or disharmony with our sensitive subjectivity. A feeling ol 
pleasure in the object as conforming to Ideas of reason, would 
thus seem to be an impossibility; for the object is given in 
sense, and it is through sense that it awakes the feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Hence, also, practical determination by 
such feelings is necessarily excluded in moral action; for moral 
self-determination is the, determination of the conscious self hy 
the law that flows from its own rational nature. This self- 
determination is, indeed, at the same time the determination 
of the objective world by our acts ; and, in this point of 
view, it might seem possible for us to have a pleasure in the 
object, in far as it is determined hy our own moral activity. 
We are, however, to remember that, though we may determine 
the object in accordance with the moral law, and though all 
moral action involves such a determination of it, yet vre can 
never be coiivscious of such determination realiHccl in the 
object ; for a phenomenal world ordered acG^ording to the Ideas 
of reason is an impossibility, though the imagination of it 
may serve as a of the realisation of those Ideas, 
which appre- How, froin tMs it wouM secm to follow that we cannot 

heuds a unity 

Semdandthe P^ssibly rejoice in the objective world as realising the Ideas of 
phononienai. Tor we caiinot kiiow that it does so realise them, and 

what we cannot know, bow is it possible that we should feel ? 
Such a feeling,— such a sense that a particular object yi the 
sensible world is in harmony with the pure consciousness of 
self, and that, in that object, so to speak, we are at home with 
ourselves, — if it could possibly arise,— -would be an illusion, 

> , ■ which would disappear so soon as we had really determined 
" what the object is. But, moreover, it would be an imaecount- 

^ illusion ; seeing that the nature of sense precludes any 

■ ;;;:r of its data by Ideas of reason, and admits only ' " 
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of their determination hy the categories of tlie understanding 
Or, looking at it from the subjective side, it would seem 
impossible that the feeling of j)leasure caused by an object of 
sense, should stand in any but a negative relation to the pure 
consciousness of self. A fore-felt harmony of the particular 
with the highest universal of reason would seem, therefore, to 
be as impossible as an intellectual reconciliation of them. 

JSTow, Kant so far seems to admit this, as he maintains that 
the effect of the ideal consciousness upon feeling is always 
the first instance, negative. Moral feeling is the shrinking awe 
of nature before spirit. It is a reverence for the law, '' before 
which *our mortal nature doth tremble like a guilty thing 
surprised.'*' It reaches, as Kant admits, a kind of positive 
through this negative, but never so as to overpower its 
primarily negative character. It is a dangerous Schwarmerei 
to say that love can cast out fear. With this it agrees that 
Kant maj^es the feeling of the Sublime arise from the objects 
of sense only in a negative way. The feeling of the Sublime 
is an anticipatory feeling of the harmony of our nature with 
itself,, wliich arises out of the consciousness of the immediate 
disharmony of the*^ object with our intelligence or will. In 
other words, it is in the recoil upon the consciousness of self, 
in opposition to the empirical consciousness of the object, that 
this feeling arises ; and if it is a joy, it is a joy which springs 
out of the negation of the immediate feeling of pleasure. But, 
then, if we take this view, a forefelt harmony of the object with 
the subject cimiiot be a harmony of the object with our pure 
self-consciousness, nor with the ideal consciousness herewith 
connected. It can only refer to that imperfect combination of 
the object with the conscious self, which we call knowledge or 
-experience. Accordingly, as we have seen, Kant at first sterns 
to confine the sense of beauty to this. It is, according to this 
view of it, a feeling of that purposive working of imagination 
md understanding, out of which knowledge springs whenever 
the synthesis of perceptive imagination is brought in relation 
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to the conscious unity of the conception. But to this view, 
as we have seen, Kant does not adhere when he speaks of 
“ Aesthetic Ideas ” as involving, not merely a harmony of per- 
ception or imagination with conception, but a consciousness 
that a perception or imagination gives us “too much to think 
of” to he brought under any conception. Adopting this view, 
the feeling of beauty implies that its object is felt to transcend 
the understanding, and to call reason into action, as truly 
as does the feeling for the Sublime. But there is this differ- 
ence in the two cases, that, whereas the ideal consciousness 
excited by the Sublime, is related to the image of 

sense or phantasy by which it is awakened, in the case of 
beauty the ideal consciousness is posiiwrfy related to the image. 
In other words, in the former case it is the recoil of self-con- 
sciousness from the sensible object upon itself which makes it 
rise into the world of Ideas; while, in the latter case, we are 
conscious of the ideal as realised in the sensible appejirance, or 
at least we have a feeling which points to such realisation. 
The spirit rejoices to find itself, or an analogon of itself, in the 
world of sense : or, in the ease of Art, it rejoices to realise 
itself there. • 

I have spoken of an anticipative feeling, or a forefelt har- 
mony. Kant’s expressions authorise us to do this, though he 
is considerably embarrassed by the sharp way in which he has 
originally opposed sense and thought. In truth, we cannot 
well vindicate such expressions without substituting for Kant’s 
way of looking at thought and sense as exterryilly related to 
each other, the conception of their development out, of an 
original unity, out of which they arise only as necessarily 
connected correlatives. The reason why we feel pleasure in 
an 9bjeet as beautiful is, that the divided consciousness canies 
with it always an element of effort and pain ; it is necessarily, 
engaged in a struggle for unity, and the Beautiful object is 
“purposive,” as it points to this unity. Our joy in beauty is , 
the greeting of the sphit to the abject that ceases to appear to 
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it as a limit, a greeting, however, which comes not in the yav 
of a distinct conscious recognition of the object as the realisa- 
tion of an Idea under which it is subsumed, but as a feeling of 
harmony. But, as it is out of the unity of feeling that the 
duality of thought and sense, or of self-consciousness and con- 
sciousness, arises, so it is in feeling that their unity must be 
first perceptible to us. 

Why Kant, in his discussion of the adaptation of nature why Kant ut 

, , . . confined 

to our intelligence, at first confined his view to the feeling of 
beauty, and how he was afterwards led to speak of an adap- 
tation wliich can be thought as well as felt, may perhaps be 
explained in the following way. Strictly speaking, on Kant’s 
fundamental principles, a real adaptation of objects of experi- 
ence as such to the pure consciousness of self, i,e., a corre- 
spondence of these objects with Ideas, must be illusory. And, 
on the other hand, a consciousness of their corrj3spondence 
to the conceptions of the understanding (such as is supplied in 
knowledge), would rather separate them from, than unite them 
with our consciousness of ourselves. It may, indeed, be said 
that the ultimate explanation of the effort of the mind after 
knowledge, and coii:^equently of its effort to determine sense by 
thought, is that it seeks to find its own unity in the object ; and 
that, though in the way of knowledge we can never find such 
unity, yet, before knowledge has been attained, and while the 
faculties of perception and conception are working together in 
a way that is favourable to its attainment, there is a joy in 
their harmonious movement as at least a movement towards 
unity— a joy which ceases when knowledge has been attained, 
because the consciousness of the object as known is seen to be 
still opposed to the consciousness of self. But this would be 
only another way of saying that the sense of beauty is the 
illusive suggestion of an infinity in the object, which must 
disappear so soon as it is defined. If it were so, however, * 

objects could not be permanently beautiful to us ; and Kant is 
obviously right in saying that objects are beautiful only so far 
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as \they have somefcliing that can never be defined at all, 
or reduced under a definite conception of the understanding ; 
in other words, they are beaiitiful only in so far as they need 
an IcUaoi reason to interpret them. 

So soon, however, as Kant had admitted that the conscioiis- 
thc Teleobg^ of an object can, even in subjective feeling, be 
cnUadgmont. with our ideal consciousness, and so with the pure 

consciousness of self, he was naturally led to reconsider his 
whole theory of the connexion of the conscious^ness of the 
object with self-consciousness ; or, what is the same thiog in 
another aspect of it, of nature with freedom. Hence, the ques- 
tion ceased to relate merely to a fore-feeling of the unity of the 
two, and became a question of the possible eonseious recognition' 
of the two as united. Here, however, Kant was obviously and 
directly limited by the doctrines laid down in two previous 
Gritiques ; he was, therefore, forced to move more warily, 
and draw back whenever he came into danger of sejf-contra- 
diction. And, especially, he had to take care not to admit any 
use of Ideas which goes beyond the limits laid down at the end 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, 

iSa parcel*- uiaj, pcrhaps, best throw light on^tlie point by con- 

SrraJeto sidering what different senses may be given to the idea of 
adaptation or design, as attributed to objects in relation to the 
intelligence. These are mainly two. Objects, as such, are 
relative to the self for which they are ; and if, with Kant, we 
think of sense as supplying a matter which by the synthesis of 
the mind is determined in relation to the self, we may say that 
our sense perceptions are formally purposive, in so far g,s they 
are such that they can be brought under the conceptions of the 
understanding with a view to knowledge. That the '' given 
should be such that it can be hnown, such that it can furnish 
materials for an empirical knowledge of objects, is in one way 
an accident; yet, in another way, it is a necessary accident;'- 
non-occmTence would be the negation of 
f-'.:" . • scioiisness of objects, and hence also of self- consciousness. ' 
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But, further, this reference of perceptions to the possibilitjiof 
knowledge implies, not only that phenomena should be such 
that they can be brought under the principles of understanding, 
but such that there may be a continual progress towards the 
realisation of the Ideas which guide us in apj)lying these 
principles. And this means that the manifold data of sense, 
which have to be determined by the principles of the under- 
standing, are not infinitely varied and changeful ; but such 
that, by ap].>lying these principles to them, thought is con- 
tinually finding its way towards a more definite and a more 
fully articulated system of knowledge. How, this is not 
necessarily implied in the conditions of experience, as con- 
ditions without which objects could not be determined as such ; 
but it is necessary, in so far as in the determination of objects 
we are stimulated and guided by Ideas of reason. For we 
would not seek scientific knowledge, if it were not^ that our 
inteliigenge is driven by the very principle of its own life 
to seek unity and system in objects. So far, then, as objects 
are a priori determined as necessarily conforming to a subjec- 
tive necessity of our reason, which goes beyond their necessarj^ 
conformity to the p?rinciples of the pure understanding, we can 
say that they have a formal adaptation to our intelligence. 

But there is another adaptation which might be found in wiiat; wouw 

^ matei'ial p7ir- 

objects, i.e., if they were determined not only so as to be 
capable of relation to the intelligence, but so that the intelli- 
gence might be able to find itself realised in them ; if, in other- 
words, they wgre not only determined as objects for a subject, 
but asmbjects jrroduced by the self-determination of a subject. 

Or, putting it in another way, objects might not only be such 
that the consciousness of them is capable of being connected 
with the consciousness of self, but they also might be such |hat 
the consciousness of them was necessarily involved in that 
consciousness. In that case we should be able to say that 
they are not oxiij formally but materially purposive in relation 
to the intelligence for which they are. Such objects, indeed, 
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colSjld not properly be said to be “given” to the self; they 
would rather be elements in the process of self-conscionsness. 
They would be not only objects for the spirit, but essentially 
spiritual objects. There would be nothing in them which was 
simply “given.” Or, if we still permitted ourselves to say 
that such objects were given to us from without, it would in 
that case be only another way of stating that self-consciousness 
in relation to them was imperfect and undeveloped. It would 
only be because we, though spiritual beings, are spizitual beings 
whose inner life is yet inchoate and unknown even to our- 
selves, that the world would come to us as a stranger; while, 
on the other hand, all our discoveries of the nature of the 
objective world would be ultimately discoveries, not of some- 
thing external, but of ourselves. 

KaJbSfwith We have, then, two ideas of the adaptation of nature to our 
eafjh of thorn? Accordiiig to onc of these views, nature, being 

necessarily related as an object to the conscious self, must be 
given '’ in ways that make it possible for us to know it 
According to the other view, nature is a revelation to us 
of that which is also the principle of our own being, in such 
wise that in and through it we become conscious of ourselves 
or of our own nature : though, to preclude misunderstandingv 
it must be added that it m onl^ in and through it that we can 
become so conscious. How does Kant deal with each of these 
■ ■ views ? ' 

. r ■ ■ ' 

ffie wtriifL His treatment of the former alternative is little more than a 
^sS*^*'* repetition of the doctrine of the Crititjm of Fv.r.c Beasoii : for, 
as already stated, the distinction of determinant and ixfectivc 
judgment corresponds almost exactly to the distinction between 
constitutive and regulative thought ; or, in other words, between 
thought that is guided by the conceptions of the understanding 
• and thought that is guided by the Ideas of reason. In deter- " 
' minant judgment, we think the particular by mean.s of a pre- ' 

supposed universal: in reflective judgment, we seek .the 
; universal under which we have to bring the given particular. 
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But, iu the last case, we must know lohcit we seek, and, tliele- 
fore, judgment must bring with it a guiding principle or Idea. 
This Idea is simply the Idea of a universal which is an ultimate 
principle of unity in all particulars. This is what Kant means 
when he tell us that the particulars of experience are merely 
subsumed under the principles of pure understanding, but left 
undetermined in all their special characteristics 'beyond their 
agreement w^th these principles. But if, in knowledge, we are 
to find our way through the manifold particularity which is 
thus left undetermined by the principles of the understanding, 
wejnust assume that it, too, has such a relation to the conscious 
self that it can be brought under its unity. ''As the universal 
laws of nature have their ground in our understanding, which 
prescribes them to nature, (though only as respects the general 
conception of it as nature), so the particular empirical laws of 
nature, so far as they have in them much that is left undeter- 
mined by^'these universal laws, must be considered in the light 
of that kind of unity which they would have if an understand- 
ing (though not our understanding) had fixed them with a view 
to our faculty of knowledge, so as to make possible for us the 
systematising of experience in all its particular laws. Kot as ii, 
in this way, such an understanding must be assumed really to 
exist : for it is only our reflective judgment to which this Idea 
serves as a guide ; or, in other words, it is a guide to us only in 
reflecting on tire object, but not in determining it. Thus, our 
faculty of judgment gives the law to itself and not to nature.” ^ 
Exactly to the same effect, in the concluding section of the 
Dialect-ki of the Critique of Ptm Reason^ Kant had pointed out 
that the Ideas of reason, which as determinations of objects 
give us no knowledge, yet furnish principles of the unity, 
and affinity of the forms of nature which® fix 
the goal for all the efforts of our understanding, and direct us 
on what lines we should proceed in order to advance towards 
that goal. The goal, in fact, is simply that which Kant finds 
'lE. IV. ISj H. V. 186 5 IntrocL IV. 
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elpi'essecl in the verum, ionwi of the old Metaphysicians: 

it is the ideal of absolute unity of principle, complete develop- 
ment of all differences of fact, and perfect connexion of the two ; 
such that the principle is seen not only to subsume the facts, 
but to find nothing but its own expression and realisation in 
them, and so to bind them into perfect unity with each other 
and with itself The phrase ‘^organic system ’’ would therefore 
express Kant’s Idea; and this is the same Idea,^which in the 
OritiqiiG of J^idgment, he expresses by the phrase “adaptation 
to our intelligence.” We must look on the world as if an in- 
telligence had arranged it so that our intelligence might find its 
way to the understanding of it. We must regard it as 
intelligible, and intelligible by us : and this it can be only if it 
is such a system. ^ 

it At the same time, this is only an “ Idea/’ not a concep- 
tion ; only a principle for reflexion not for determination ; 
for, owing to the nature of our knowledge, we *can never 
realise it. It furnishes a goal to which knowledge is always 
asymptotically related. For, the goal fixed for knowledge 
is to bring the consciousness of objects to the unity of the pure- 
consciousness of self, to see (as in the case of that consciousness) 
the difference springing from and returning to the unity ; and 
this is an impossible goal, owing to the fundamental nature of 
our consciousness of objects. For Kant, indeed, it is dovMy 
impossible; for (1) the given manifold, given as it is under the 
forms of space and time, can only be brought to a sy^ifJieHc 
unity, ie., to a unity which presupposes differences and 
externally unites them ; and (2) the categories, which used 
to combine the manifold, are of such a character that they pre- 
suppose in that manifold the given differences which they 
rckte to the unity of thought. In a consciousness so constituted, 
it is impossible to reach absolute unity of principle, or to com- . 
plete the synthesis of difference, still more to bring the unity 

^ It is easy to see how readxiy, in this point of view, a transition may be made. , 
from the formal adaptation of nature to its adaptation. 




sa 
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and the difference together in an organic system. But i'1 is 
always possible to strive to lessen the number of laws by 
carrying them up to higher laws, and to detect new differences 
by close observation of facts ; as it is always possible to trace 
out more carefully the connecting links between the differences, 
so as in their continuity to detect the working of one j^rinciple. 

The Critiqica of Judgment brings before us, in a still more 
definite wa^, this relation of knowledge to the Idea which 
knowledge seeks to realise, by telling us that it corresponds to 
the opposition of mechanical to final causes. Nature can be 
Iciipwn by us only as a mechanism, as a unity of parts which 
externally determine and are determined by each other; or 
else as a linear series of phenomena which are related to each 
other as causes and effects, in such a way that the one always dis- 
appears as the other comes. It cannot be known to us as a unity 
of parts which are limited and determined by the whole ; or as 
a succession of phenomena, which yet is not merely the passing 
away of one state of things to make room for another, but a 
continuous process of self-determination. It seems, indeed, as if 
in organic nature we had such objects actually presented to us; 
for we cannot giv^ any account of living beings in their dis- 
tinction from inorganic things, except one involving the idea of 
an individuality, which through the difference of its parts and 
their changes remains one with itself ; and such an individuality 
cannot be explained as a whole constituted by an aggregate of 
]}arts, or by their external influence upon each other. But 
Kant maintains that all that is implied in this, is that, in 
relation of the phenomena of life, there is a failure in the only 
explanation which the understanding can give of the things of 
Nature, and that we are, therefore, obliged to supply its place 
by the analogy of Art. In other words, finding our|elves 
unable to reduce the phenomena of life to effects of matter 
upon matter — because in this case the parts are not conceivable 
as prior to the whole, nor the changes as externally deter- 
mined — ^ve fall back on the hypothesis that, as in our own 
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ael(oii, it is the Idm of the whole which precedes and deter- 
mines the parts; or, in other words, that it is that Idea which 
uses the physical actions and reactions of the parts to realise 
an end which is beyond them, and to which they have no 
necessary relation. As, however, in this case, there is no artist 
presented to us in experience, no being to whom -we can trans- 
fer our own inner consciousness and will in order to ex|)lain 
the result, but, on the contrary, the living being seems to be a 
ccmm mi and so at once means and end to itselb the analogy 
of Art which we thus apply expresses only our ignorance ; or 
it shows only that, in our ignoranee, we take refuge in 
one cause we know which seems capable of producing the 
effect in question, and that in spite of marked differences in 
the two cases. For, in truth, “ the organisation of nature has 
nothing analogous to any causality we know.” 

There a3^ two things specially noticeable here ; (1) the 
sharp line drawn, between the categories of physical and of 
final causation in their application to nature : and (2) the w^ay 
ill which the organic object is treated as a sort of middle term 
between nature and art, which we cannot explain at all, 
because it cannot be reduced either to the ofie or the other. 

As to the first of these points, Xant bases his doctrine upon 
the principle that, while the categories of causality and recip- 
rocity are necessary to the general conception of nature or to 
the determination of objects as such, the category of final cause 
is one which is not involved in the bare idea of the object or of 
nature as such. In fact, Xant contends that, just because we 
are not forced to apply this category in order to determine 
objects as such, we are not authorised to represent it as a deter- 
mination of the object at all. It is an additional category 
brougjit in, because there is something in the object that is not 
explained by the categories which determine it as an object. 
For reason, as it cannot be content with mere chance as an 
explanation of anything, is obliged to look for another kind of 
necessity that gives to the object these mechanically inexplicable , 
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characteristics. The idea of final causality is thus used as a ) 'ey 
to the ^ order of the accidental ' {Geseizmmsigheit des Zufdl- 
ligen),ix., as the means of expressing a higher necessity which, 
while it acts through mechanical laws, yet gives to the world and 
especially to some beings in it, a kind of unity which, accord- 
ing to these laws alone, could not belong to it. Tor, though 
all natural objects are once for all determined under the prin- 
ciples of pure understanding, — -because otherwise they could 
not be the objects of our experience, — yet this by no means 
explains why objects have such relations to each other as are 
necessary in order that the world should be intelligible to us, 
even as a system under mechanical laws ; still less why certain 
of the objects in it should be wholes of such a character that 
they cannot be explained by such laws. 

Kant, then, maintains that the general relation of nature to 
our intelligence, and the special relation of the organic being to 
itself, b(^h force us to resort for their explanation to another 
principle than that of mechanical causation, a principle derived 
from the sphere of spirit and not of mere nature. But he 
maintains also that this principle must be taken, not as supply- 
ing us with a new objective determination of the facts, but 
merely as a guide to the investigation of them ; and that in fact 
the use of it enables the understanding to lay down the law 
not to nature, but only to itself. Let us consider each of these 
points successively. 

(1) In regard to the general formal adaptation of nature f ^ 
our intelligence, it is obvious that Kant by this phr^^ means 
to express what is otherwise spoken of as the general “ prin- 
ciple of Induction,” Nature, it is said, must ‘'agree with 
itself ; ” it must be regarded as a system under unchangeable 
laws ; ” a general '' uniformity ” must be assumed to exist in 
all its processes. Under sucli expressions are commonly united 
"two ideas which Kant distinguishes, vm., the conformity of 
phenomena to the principles of the understanding, and their 
relation to the regulative Ideas of reason; or adopting the 
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lai^(juage of the Critique of Judgment, their subsumption by 
determinant judgment under mechanical laws/ and their refer- 
ence by reflective judgment to the idea of formal purpose. 
Thus, these two are practically identified by Mill/ when he 
regards the uniformity of nature ’' as the same thing with the 
law of causation and supposes both to be reached by an 
inductio per ew^memtionem simplicem* In truth, it is not 
altogether easy to separate them, so long as attention is not 
directed to the Mr/vto of the intelligibility of nature through the 
laws of meehanical causation. Nor can the nature of these 
limits well be understood, until critical reflexion has made^us 
look upon the object as necessazily determined in relation to a 
subject, and, therefore, as imperfectly known, so long as that 
relation is left out of account. The Critique of Jure Mcason, 
by directing attention to the relations of objects, as determined 
by the necessity of nature, to the unity of the conscious self, 
could not but bring with it the consciousness that sixth deter- 
mination is not final. For, if nature and necessity only exists 
for a consciousness that is not subjected to it, a new light 
is thrown upon the nature of that which is so subjected — even 
if we agree with Xaut that the xxnity oP thought to which 
phenomena are thus related, cannot itself be made an object of 
knowledge, and that, consequently, the Idea of it cannot be 
posiivcely used to correct our first view of the phenomena 
of nature. 

Kant’s inter- Kaiit piits tile Blatter as folio \vs: — All our knowledge of 

pretation of . ^ 

of objects is the determination of them under laws which specify 
Nature the general conception of nature, as a system of substoices 
externally determining each other in space and time. That 
conception is necessary, in so far as without it there would be 
for us no connected experience, and, therefore, no experience 
of objects such as . could be united with the I think.” For, 
'[ < ^ . only iis connected by the principles of the understanding can 

; the manifold data of sense under the forms of time and space, 

'A / ‘ be brought in relation to the unity of the self. Even when 
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brought in relation to that unity, the manifold, or ratherfbhe 
objects for which that manifold furnishes the material/ are 
necessarily opposed to the unity to which they are related ; 
and this opposition shows itself in the antinomies, which arise 
whenever we attempt to determine the object as a thing 'in 
itself. These antinomies Kant solves by the idea of the 
^phenomenal character of the object. But the term “phenome- 
nal '' really conveys a double meaning ; for the object would 
cease to be phenomenal, either, if we could suppose the mind 
to go out of itself so as to identify itself with an object given 
(]uite independently of it, or, if we could suppose the existence 
of the object to be absorbed in its relativity to consciousness. 
The former alternative is obviously impossible ; but the latter 
would be possible, if we could admit the thought of an 
“ intuitive understanding.’’ If for us thought were synthetic 
and not analytic, that is, if it determined out ^f itself the 
manifokl to which it applies its categories ; or, in other words, 
if these categories themselves brought with them the complete 
determination of the particulars which they subsume, the object 
would cease to be phenomenal, it would be known as jt is. 
As this, in Kantte opinion, is not the case, as the manifold 
of sense is supposed to be gimn externally to thought, and the 
categories to be only of such a nature as to connect given 
differences, we have merely the problematic conception of such 
an understanding, and of the noumenon which would be its 
object. For the categories, because they are “ species of the 
unity of Apperception,” forms which the unity of thought takes 
in' 3Blation to a gimn manifold, cannot produce the manifold 
they 'determine ; nor can they so transform it that the con- 
sciousness of it shall become one with the consciousness of the 
unity of thought to which it is opposed. Eeason is thus 
harassed with an ideal which it cannot realise, yet which is 
presupposed in the objective consciousness which it does 
realise. In the very necessity of nature, to which in 
expeiience it is confined, it finds a measureless contin- 
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gei^y. For that necessity is merely a connexion of particular 
with' particular ; it never reaches Mij final particular on which 
the others can rest as their basis, or which is itself, determined 
out of the thought that grasps it. To say that everything is 
hypothetically necessary, is to say that ultimately everything is 
contingent, that no object has necessary connexion with the 
consciousness for which it is, and which so far makes it its 
own by subsuming it under its own unity. This being the 
case, however, the fact that hy the application of the categories 
the mind can go so far to make this matter its own, presupposes 
a certain harmony of the matter not only with the categories, 
but with the unity of which they are an imperfect expression. 
'' For,’" Eant argues, “ we might easily suppose that, in s^hte of 
all the uniformity of natural things according to those universal 
laws which constitute the form necessary to our empirical 
knowledge, Jihe specific differences of the empirical laws of 
nature, with all the effects of their operation, might y®t be so 
great that it would be impossible for our understanding to detect 
in nature an intelligible order, to divide its products into 
genera and species in such a way, that we could use the 
principles of explanation that hold good for mie to throw light 
on the others. And if this were the case, it would 1)6 im- 
possible for us out of so confused a matter — -(or properly we 
should say out of such an infinitely varied, and, for our in- 
telligence, incomprehensible, matter)— to make ^ a connected 
experience.”d It apj)ears, then, that for the intelligibleness of 
nature, more is needed than its simple conformity to the general 
principles of understanding. It is required also that the n^ani- 
fold determinations of the particular which are left free by 
these principles, should yet be so limited in the variety of their 
foi'ms, and should present such continuity of transition through 
all their differences, that our understanding, in dealing with 
them according to its principles, can continually make them 
more and more intelligible, ^.c., can in dealing with them. 

'■ Introduction, § 5 : R. IV. 24 H. V. 191 . . - ■ if 
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advance towards its own ideal of systematic unity. In ^,|iis 
way, it may be said that, while our intelligence constiueis a 
systematic ex23lanation of the universe in accordance with 
mechanical principles, it discovers in the world something that 
goes beyond mechanism, viz., a certain unity in the forms of 
its mechanism and a certain homogeneity and gradation between 
them so far as they are different, which makes one thing throw 
light oil another; and thus our progress in knowledge is a 
continual progress towards systematic completeness and unity. 
Without this, indeed, we should be continually trying to connect 
different phenomena according to the laws of causation and 

If 

reciprocity ; but we should not be able to make any real 
advance towards an intelligible view of the world as a whole. 
We should always be beginning our investigations again, 
without our first experiences throwing light upon those that 
follow; and the scientific impulse which arises wh^n we begin 
to see ];ow, through a thousand different forms, the same force 
or law reveals itself, would never be awakened. It is, there- 
fore, a principle which we can assume a and which we 

do so as.sume in treating nature as intelligible, that !k.she 
specifies her nni-^rsal laws to particular empmcal laws in 
accordance with the form of a logical sy.stem, so as to adapt 
herself to our power of judgment.” In assuming this, we are, 
in fact, simply assuming that the laws by which we connect 
the manifold of perception so as to produce a consciousness of 
objects, not only enable us once for all to bring that manifold 
ill relation tij the unity of the intelligence, hut also continually 
to hr|ng it into closer connexion therewith. Yet, this progre.ss 
toward finding the unity of the intelligence in the world is, as 
already indicated, a progressm ad infinitum, which can never 
completely realise the ideal it continually strives after. Our 
continual progress to find the one in the many, and to carry 
liack the many to the one, — to find unity, variety, and affinity 
in the natural world, — can never go so far as to reduce it to an 
organic whole. The world, after aU, remains for ns mechanical. 
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be^^use our process is a synthesis of given differences, which 
cannot be brought into perfect correspondence with the trans- 
parent unity -in-difference of thought or self-consciousness. 
And the adaptation of the world to the intelligence remains 
after all a mere unexplained fact, which we cannot show to 
be necessary from the nature of the world itself as a mechani- 
cal system, but only with reference to the comprehension of 
the world by us. 

It leaves the We Can, then, easily see how it is that the relation of the 

adaptation of 

worM&’thr world to the mind remains, for Kant, a case of external adapta- 
ScidSr tion or design which, because it is external, we cannot verify 
as an objective fact. We necessarily look upon the world ^As 
if an understanding, though not our own, had arranged it with 
reference to the needs of our powers of knowledge, so as to 
make possible for us a system of experience according to par- 
ticular laws of nature.” But we cannot be sure of the cause, 
but only of the effect ; we cannot know that such an fg:ranging 
intelligence has determined the world-order, though we can 
see that without it oilt understanding would not find the world 
intelligible. It remains, therefore, an accident, though for us 
a neeesmry accident, that the world is so ^constituted. But, 
though the only way in which we can explain to ourselves 
such a necessary accident is by supposing the existence of a 
designing Intelligence, this may be merely the result of an 
incapacity on our part, and not of the nature of things. For 
ns, the " order of the accidental ” can be nothing but design, 
but it need not be so in reality; for we can t^iink without 
logical contradiction of an intelligence to which objects ap not 
externally given, but which produces them by the very con- 
sciousness for which they exist. We can think of an intuitive 
understanding, for which there is no division between conH 
eeption and perception; and we can see that, for such an 
understanding, there would be no separation of accidental and 
necessary, particular and universal, but both would be united: 
in the actual. . We cannot, indeed, realise the possibility 
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understanding, so difierent from our own ; but the thought- of 
it is forced upon us, so soon as criticism makes us conscnu>s 
of the limitation of our own understanding ; and with the 
thought of it comes the consciousness that the form of an 
externally determined design or purpose, under which we 
necessarily think the relation of the world to our minds, may 
not correspond with the reality. 

This thought is further borne in upon us by two things : — Tims the con* 

sciousiiess of 

by the BewtUifiil and the Orgcmic. The Beautiful, as we have 

seen, is that which causes us to feel the. unity of the mind adaptation of 

• 1 * 1 r* mi • 1 1 

With itseii. The sense of it is the greeting winch the spirit 
gives to an object which does not resist its claims, an object 
which, by its harmony with itself, makes the mind conscious of 
its own harmony. Our joy in the Beautiful is thus analogous to 
the joy we have in a scientific discovery which brings into unity 
facts that before lay apart from each other in apparent inde- 
pendence. There is, however, this difference, that the latter is 
a case of conscious subsumption, while the former is a casein 
which universal and particular are not separated but felt as 
one; and we may add, after what has been said above, there 
is the further diffe^euce that the scientific discovery reveals to 
us only a new mechanical connexion, which, if it is an approxi- 
mation to the goal of unity of the world with the mind, is 
yet an asymptotic approximation to it as an unattainable ideal : 
while, on the other hand, in the consciousness of beauty, the 
ideal is for feeling attained, since the consciousness of the 
particular is^in immediate unity with the consciousness of 
the universal. Kant, however, falls back, with his stubborn 
Dualism, upon the idea that the Beautiful is an aceideoital 
agreement of the object with the consciousness of the suljject, 
or that it accidentally produces a feeling of unity with himself 
in that subject. Indeed, in his primary analysis of beauty, he 
regards it merely as an anticipation of that unity which is 
realised in the scientific discovery, and not of that higher unity 
of the empirical with the ideal to which he afterwards points. 
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Nor does oren tThe case of the Organic seems more difficult to explain in 

the organic ^ ^ 

throbjectL subjective fashion ; for in it, as Kant confesses, the 
imiversal and xmrticalar are inseparably combined; and the 
parts are constituted as parts only through the whole, and do not 
constitute it by their combination. Do we not then find in 
the Organic, as an objeetim fact, that unity which we are else- 
where taught to regard only as an ideal? Kant stub- 
bornly answers, No. It is not there, or at least it is not 
there /or What we have in the Organic is Irn objective 
connexion of phenomena, which, as a connexion of phenomena, 
we can explain only by mechanical causes ; though we have 
also a unity manifesting itself in this connexion, which is quite 
accidental if we regard merely such causes. And we can make 
this unity intelligible to ourselves only by bringing in a de- 
signing intelligence similar to our own; while, at the same 
time, we confess that such an hypothesis only indicates our 
incapacity to explain the facts in any other way, and not a 
necessity that they should be explained in this way. Thus, 
on the analogy of Art, we think of an intelligence arranging a 
given matter, in accordance with the mechanical relations of 
its parts, with a view to the realisation of end; though we 
are obliged to acknowledge that the difference of the matter 
from the design to be realised in it, would not exist for a 
creative intelligence. For, such an intelligence wouhl not first 
create a mechanically determined material, and then subject it 
to an ideal purpose, to which it had no iiecesso.ry relation. On 
the contrary, in relation to such an intelligence, matter and 
form would be but opjposite aspects of an insepai\able unity. 
Sntou? strange to see how Kant names and explains the Idea 

idetoflhB^ c)f an organic unity, and also of an intelligence which should 
organism. apprehend the world as an organic unity, while yet he abso- 
lutely refuses to recognise that our own intelligence can attain 
to more than an external union of elements which, though not 
logically contradictory, yet are essentially irreconcilable. He 
supposes, in fact, that our consciousness of our own limitations 
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enables tis to think of such an intelligence and its object uS a 
possibility, or, perhaps we should rather say, to recognise ^tliat 
our own inability to conceive it does not necessarily involve the 
denial of its existence. But here he stops. We can conceive an 
external connexion of things as. acting upon each other ; we can 
conceive a determination of that external connexion by an in- 
telligent being which uses it to realise some purpose or end ; 
but we cannot, according to Kant, form any definite conception 
of that, whiSli yet seems to be set before us as a fact in organic 
beings, viz., of a unity which prodxxces the differmices of its 
parts and reveals itself in their determination by each other. 

In short, we cannot think of a unity that reveals itself in dif- 
ference except as an intelligence; and if we think of it as an 
intelligence, xve cannot think of it as itself the source of the 
ditlerences which it aj^prehends and on which it superinduces 
its unity, but only as an artist working with a given niateriak 

ISToWjjt is easy to see that here again Kant is inflixenced fiySiedby 
that absolute opposition of analysis and synthesis which was 
his fundamental prejudice. The unity of self-conscioixsiiess 
appears to him always as formal or analytic, and, therefor^, as 
essentially opposecl.to the synthetic xxnity of the consciousness 
of objects, for -which it can only provide an unattainable ideal. 

For, as the consciousness of objects has an element in it 
which can by no possibility be brought into self-conscious- 
ness, the unity of the two, though necessary, is yet a unity in 
which the elements stand permanently in a negative relation to 
each other. Taking his stand on these pre-suppositions, Kant 
is unable to regard the Idea of organic unity, — the Idea of a 
unity of the universal and particular, or of a unity of thought 
and reality, — as anything but an xxbstract and empty ideal, 
a .mere “ thought of which we have no conception,” a con- 
sciousness of something which we think only by abstracting 
from the conditions of our own understanding ; though it is also 
a something which we are oUigecl to think in so far as we 
recognise these conditions as limits. 
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ganic that is 

lierfetitly 

intelligible 


But, as self-. the first place, we have to observe that the pure 

unity idea of self-consciousness in itself gives us a unity which is at 
once analytic and synthetic, a transparent difference which is, at 
the same time, the necessary differentiation through which the 
unity of self can alone be realised. Here, therefore, we have before 
ns, not, as Kant says, a mere X — a something to which we can 
attach no predicate, though the consciousness of it is presupposed 
in every other consciousness. On the contrary, we have here a 
real organic unity of the intelligence with itself, which, there- 
fore, must be for it the type of the intelligible. So far, there- 
fore, from its being true that an organic unity is something ; 
which we cannot understand, it would be nearer the truth to 
say that we can, understanding nothing else ; that in every- 
thing else we must necessarily find an unintelligible element, a 
contradiction which forces us to ask for a further explanation. 
While, therefore, it is true, that it is tlie unity of the intelligence 
with itself which it seeks in the world, and which, in *^o far as 
it assumes the world to be intelligible, it presumes it will find 
there ; and, while it is also- true that for that reason a inechan- 
explanation of the world can never be finally satisfactory^ 
but, however far it may be carried, must always, as a 
mechanical explanation, be asymptotically related to the require- 
ments of thought; yet, we must not suppose that such opposition 
between the consciousness of objects and the consciousness of 
self is an absolute opposition, though it undoubtedly would be 
so if the unity of self-consciousness were reducible to a merely 
analytic unity or simple identity. The consciousness of self is, 
as we have seen, in itself an orgemio unity, a unity which has 
difference in it, and which, therefore, has in it alread^^ — in a form 
which is transparently clear and explicable — the very element 
whicJi appears as inexplicable so long as we seek to interpret the 
world only by means of mechanical laws. Even, therefore, if we 
confine our view to tlie pure idea of self-consciousness, we find 
that it reaches beyond the bare identity which Kant sees in it,.,: 
, and enables ns to make a first step towards the filling up of the ' 
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gulf which he leaves open between object and subject. W1 at, 
perhaps, is of more importance, our supposed incapacity^ to 
conceive of an organic unity, except as the determination by a 
designing mind of a matter subjected to mechanical laws, dis- 
appears whenever we cease to view self-consciousness as in 
itself a bare identity, which is only drawn out into difference 
by the foreign matter to which it is applied. For, in self- 
consciousness, we have no foreign matter on the dilference of 
which an e^tternal unity has to be superinduced, but, on the 
contrary, an ego which only through difference realises its 
unity with itself To a conscious self, therefore, in so far as it 
draws from itself its idea of knowledge, the object must be 
intelligible just in proportion to the ease with which such a 
unity can be detected in it. Hence the organic by itself will, 
in the fii*st instance, be to it less of a problem than the 
inorganic by itself, as determined by merely mechajiical laws. 
Or, at lea^st, the organic can seem more difficult to explain than 
the inorganic, only in so far as its nearness in form to the 
intelligence brings into prominence its still remaining difference: 
whereas, when we have once learnt to abstract from the u^^ify 
of thought so as -to ^take the inorganic ^5 mdi for our object, we 
are not so continually haunted by the sense of that which is 
still wanting to the object as an intelligible reality. ^ 

But there is another aspect, in which we are taught by Ivant 
himself to consider the niattei’. The object, as deteriiiined 
under the categories, is an object for a conscious self ; as such, 
it has relations to the unity of self which are not expressed by 
the categories as principles of the understanding : for these can 
only determine the relation of the various elements in an 
object or the relation of one object to another. Hence, the 
consciousness of the relations of the object to the self gives us a 
new view of the nature of the object. It enables us to discern 
that the object under mechanical laws exists by an abstraction, 
which we must correct ere we can know luliat that object 
really is. It is true that this abstraction is natural, in so far 


In calling 
attentitm to 
the relaiion 
of objects to 
the unity of 
apperception, 
Kant im- 
plicitly ac- 
knowledges 
the above 
prineiiJle. 
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as^nir consciousness begins with the division of the not-self from 
the self, of the object from the subject for which it is an object. 
And it is true also that it is only a late reflexion that enables us to 
discern the relation of the object to the subject, and to detect the 
categories that underlie our recognition of the object as such. 
When such reflexion conies, however, it not only discovers to us 
the categories which 'SY^ hcvve used in determining the object, but 
also brings with it new categories by which that determination 
must be corrected or remoulded. 3for, so soon 'us the cate- 
gories are regarded as ‘'species of pure apperception,” and so as 
means of relating the elements of the manifold to each other, 
and of determining objects as such, it becomes clear that these 
categories cannot give us the whole truth as to objects, mileM 
they are viewed in relation to the unity of self-consciousness 
which they partly express. This reflexion is indicated by 
JCant wlieu he says that the determination of objects by such 
categories, is necessarily relative to consciousness, /aid that, 
therefore, the objects so determined are mere phenomena, ir., 
objects for us. This way of putting the matter, however, 
cmiries with it the false suggnstioii that the object in itself is 
not relative to any intelligence^ wdiich is oaily partly corrected 
by Kant when, he introduces the idea of an intuitive under- 
standing, which knows the object as it is in itself If, how- 
ever, we follow out the thought that objects are mechanically 
determined only /br a conscious self, we see that their 

r ■ ■ 

pieclmnical cletermin<ation cannot be their ultimate deterinina- 
tion.: In other words, the mechanical is the real only for one 
who does not see that such realily is relative to .somethjjig that 
is not under mechanical laws ; and it can be taken as a 
complete reality or thing in itself only by an ah.straetion. 
As mechanically explained, an object is fixed in an external 
relation to other things and even to itself, in which no object 
really exists. Above all, as mechanically explained, an object' 
seems to have an independence of the thought for which it is, 
which, if it were a' real independence, would make the object 
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inaccessible to the intelligence. In truth, the categories oy 
which things are determined as mechanically related, are cite- 
gories ot the relations of things which are represented in the 
externality of space, as e^dcirci towards each other 

and towards themselves. But space itself is only t]ie first 
iorin of relation under which objects exist for us, a form which 
arises with the dawn of consciousness, as it separates object 
from subject, and thus, as it were, breaks the bond between the 
unity of thought and the object whose manifold it combines. 
Thus the object is referred to itself in its difference, as if that 
difierence had no necessary unity presupposed in it. But this 
presupposed unity eonies into view, whenever we reflect that 
the object cannot be external to the self, since, it is external or 
in space, only /hr the self Such a reflexion, however, is not 
made by the ordinary, or even by the scientific consciousness, 
to which the unity of that which is thus externa,lly related 
only apps^rs in the foiin of a necessary connexion, or necessary 
external action and reaction between its elements. Hence the 
mind, seeking its own unity in the object, is bound down by 
the terms of the presiix^posed difference with which it begkife, 
to conceive of that^'iinity only under the form of neemity, as a 
law which externally binds objects that, in the first instance, 
are given as separate and independent of each other. For, so 
far as we take external perception as a fixed basis, we are by 
the nature of ^ space, which is the foiun of such perception, 
limited to such an idea of the unity of things with each other 
as is consistent with their essential difference. It is, however, 
easy, fi;pm our present point of view, to see that such a conception 
of the nature of things can hold good only so long as we leave out .. 
of account the consciousness /o?’ which the object is external; and 
reflexion, when it directs attention to this consciousness, neces** 
sarily leads to an effort, not merely to discover the relations 
which constitute the external or mechanical unity of things as 
influencing each other, but also to see beneath this externality,— 
as the source, and also as the limit of it,— the unity of the 
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iiieliigence. The problem of Philosophy, as distinguished 
Irohi that of Scdence, is, therefore, the problem of bringing the 
consciousness of the object to the form of self-consciousness ; 
and also, what is the converse of this, the problem of ex- 
plaining how it is that self-consciousness can realise itself 
only through the consciousness of an objective world. Now 
this is a problem which is essentially diflerent from the pro- 
blem of Science, and in dealing with it Philosophy does 
not, in any way, come into collision with Science, as would 
necessarily be the case if Science and Philosophy were two 
different solutions for the same problem. On the contrary^the 
problem of Philosophy is one the successful treatment of which 
must to a great extent depend on the previous solution of the 
. problem of Science, and which, therefore, witli the advance of 
Science becomes every day more pressing. For, just in pro- 
portion to. the success of Science, .it becomes clear that its 
results afford no final satisfaction to the intelligence. 
ai3o,the^nS To suin up what has been said — ^.Tn our criticism of Kant, 
SSici5rw''of we have concluded that we are not, by the conditions of know- 

the world. 

Irige, confined to the alternative of an explanation of objects 
by mechanical causes and an explanation foy external design ; 
but that the idea of a unity which determines and differentiates 
itself y and does not merely stamp the unity of its thought on a 
foreign matter, is given us in self-consciousness in its pure re- 
lation to itself. It is true, indeed, that, as !fvant maintains, 
self-consciousness implies the consciousness of objects; but, as, 
on the other liancl, objects imply the unity oh the self, the 
unity of self-consciousness and the consciousness of th<> objec- 
- tive world cannot be taken as external, but only as an organic 
unity, i,G,y as a unity which reveals itself in differences, and 
not merely in the synthesis of differences given from without 
The idea of such a unity is necessarily forced upon us by the 
■ theory of knowledge, altliough it may be admitted that the 
Verification of it would be the highest restilt 
Philosophy But, if this be true, the organic cannot be. 
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regarded as that which is least accessible to our intelligehce. 

Bather, we must look upon it as that which is most intelligible, 
and ultimately as that which alone is intelligible. We do not, 
therefore, require to resort to the idea of an external intelli- 
gence working upon a given mechanically determined matter, 
in order to explain it; although, no doubt, we were thus 
compelled, we should be obliged, with Kant, to admit that such 
an explanation is only a resource of ignorance. 

At the sfJtne time, as has been already admitted, the organic uevertiieiesH. 

there seems 

■world generally presents a problem to us wdiich may seem harder dfaioStyal’ 
to solve than any problem relating to the inorganic ; inasmiich as organisinB 

X . ^ . . which are not 

the same kind of unity which self-consciousness has with itself minds: 
ill all its differences, is here ]3resented to us in a being which is not 
self-conscious. Kant speaks in the we 0 / Reason of 
the necessity of our transferring our own consciousness to 
other things, which only thus we can represent as thinking 
beings,'' i ie., he holds that we can only understand other 
conscious beings by transferring to them in thought our own 
consciousness of self and of the world; and the same view 
might he applied to the animals, in so far as they have a 
of consciousness wkicli is analogous to ours. But, if we try to 
thinlc of animals in this way, we can hardly avoid applying 
the same principle to plants, which also have something in 
them that is analogous to the unity of self-consciousness, in so 
far as in a plant tlie parts presuppose the whole. It is in 
some such way as this that Leibniz follows the idea of the 
monads dowipwards from self-consciousness to the lowest forms 
of the..,organic being, and even to the inorganic, still maiiitaining 
the idea of a unity whose differences are its own determina- ^ 
tions. But, the further we go in this direction, the harder it 

becomes to maintain the idea of a unity which has the essential 

■ ■■ 1^,. ■ 

cliaracteristies of a self or ego, yet without being such a self. 

And, in this point of view, it seems equally difficult to admit 
and to deny the essential difference of the inorganic and the 

A. 847; B. 405. 
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or|anic. Indeed, so long as we suppose the inorganic to be 
externally given to us without any necessity for such a “trans- 
fer of our own consciousness’' as is necessary in the other 
until wcseo cases Bientioneci the problem is insoluble. When, however, 
diStfir® we recollect that it is only by virtue of categories which are 
SiVconwious* partial expressions of the unity of self-consciousness, that any 
object exists for us as such, the difficulty begins to disappear. 
To say that the categories are “ species of pure apperception/’ 
suggests the thought that the intelligence can determine nothing 
as an object, except by bestowing on it part of its own nature, 
Even such categories as, ejj., cause and effect, or reciproeityi 
are partial expressions of the unity of self-conscioiLsness,^^^^fe^^ 
they exjDress the transition from the subjective to the objective 
self, from the self that is conscious to the self of 'which it is 
conscious, or they express their relation to each other as 
recipincalhp determined, expressing at the same time 

the essential imity of the movements thus opposed,- Hence 
the mechanical determination of things may rightly be described 
as a “ transfer of our own consciousness ” to tliem. That 
oiwiiised beings caiTy us a step further, and necessitate for 
their understanding the transfer to them ofc the pure vmMy of 
self-coiiseiousness (though as yet in an undevelojDed fonii), is 
no special difficulty. On the contrary, it makes such existences 
more inteliigible than inorganic tilings, ic., it makes it easier 
to think of them as complete realities or things ^in themselves. 
If there seems to be a greater difficulty in this ease, it is only 
beGause here the itnity of thought is at once si^ggested by the 
nature of the object, with which \ve are dealing ; whereas in the 
other case, it was suggested through a reflection on the 
relation of the object to the thinking subject Thus the 
organised being, as it is in some sense a m com-pkta, — a; unity 
which is determined by itself a subject as well as an object, — 
calls for a kind of explanation that seemed not to be required 
in the case of the inorganic. And, as the idea of such an 
organic unity can find an adequate realisation only in a self- , 
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oonscioiisness, so there is an inclination to escape from the 
difficulty of attributing, or not attributing, such unity to! the 
animal, either by denying that the animal or plant is a true 
organism, or by referring its oi’ganic character to an external 
designing intelligence. But there is no greater, and indeed no 
other, difficulty in the existence of lower forms of the organic, 
than in the existence of the inorganic. Both are in one sense 
incomplete manifestations of that Idea which is implied in all 
reality, am? both, therefore, must ultimately be explained, not 
as absolutely real in themselves, but as elements in a higher 
reality. 

ilotli withstanding all this we must admit the relaiivo truth science neces- 

^ anrily ex- 

of Kant’s view, in so far as it coniines Science to the sphere of eiuecsAua 
external necessity, and views the Idea of adaptation or design, SoWein 

, , , . , . . 1 1 PMIosophy. 

— wliether we take it in the sense oi internal or external 
adaptation, — as valuable merely as an Idea or subjective prin- 
ciple of^ investigation: a principle which at once guides, and 
limits the inctuiries of Science. The intelligibility of: the 
world is the presumption which underlies the application of the 
scientific method, though it is true that that method, even jisUts 
most successful aj^iplication, can never make the world com- 
pletely intelligible. But, on the other hand, it is equally true 
that that method must he applied, and applied with the utmost 
strictness, to the exclusion of all ‘‘ anticipations of nature ; ” 
otherwise the higher explanation will never be realised. The 
Baconian denunciation of final causes, as barren in the ex- 
planation of ^ature, is from the point of view of Science 
entirely just ; for the objective world must be seen in its 
difference from the intelligence, before the unity of the intelli- ^ 
gence can he seen in it. Or, to put it in another way, it is as 
true ill the intellectual, as in the moral life, that the spirit 
develops by a self-abnegation, in which it seems to renounce 
all independent movement of its own, and to regulate itself 
entirely by what is given to it from without. To renounce all 
subjective whims and prejudices, to take the facts as they are, to 
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give up “hypotliesis/’ is the first lesson of Science; and this ineaus 
espOlijially the surrender of the great idolon tTilnis, the tendency 
to find the explanation of things in their immediate instru- 
mentality to our own life. Until the intelligence finds itself 
as universal, it cannot ^wditself in the world ; and it eaniiot 
find itself as iiniversal till it has learnt to identify itself with, 
or give itself up to, an object that appears as foreign and alien 
to itself. The object, therefore, must be taken as mi exUrnal ob- 
ject, which, as such, is detenniued in itself withour relation to 
the subject. When we so take it, we find that it discloses itself 
as not merely external, but necessarily related to other objects ; 
and in tracing out these necessary relations. Science finds its 
sole field of activity. It is the very condition of its existence 
to guard against the ignava ratio of teleology. It is true that 
what Eaiit calls the, formal adxqMtion of nature to the intelli- 
gence, is ta;:^itly assumed by Science in all its investigations. 
It is its ow unity that the intelligence is always seeking in 
the object, and it is an iinconscious reference to this that gives 
its interest to scientific research. Science is the effort of 
tlwannht in tlie outwardness of natiire to find the inwardness of 
thought itself. Driven by this impulse, it^is forced to refer 
the particular external thing, which as a mere external object 
does not explain itself, to another particular thing; and so to 
pass from the mere unrelated manifoldness of observation, to 
the necessaril}^ related inaiiifoldness of science. But this 
seeking questioning impulse, for which nothing explains iisdf, 
but each object must find its explanation in sometiiiiig different 
from itself, has in it a latent contradiction, which we may best 
^ describe in Kantian language by saying, that the question we 
ask is too large for any possible answer that can in tliis way 
be given ; for it is reason that asks the question, and it is tlie 
■understanding that gives the answer. Furtlier, we must 
recognise that Kant is right, when he goes on in the Critdgnc of 
Judgment to recognise that the source of the difficulty i.s that 
the. question involves an idea of design, — in the relation .of. 
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the diflereiit parte or phenomena of the natural worlcf to 
each other and to the intelligence, — while the answer in 
terms of an external necessity. On the other hand, there is a 
true sense in Kant’s caution that in Science we nmst guard 
against giving the answers in any other terms, or against 
treating the design we seem to perceive in nature as objective. 

-For, to admit the idea of design into Science would mean an 
attempt immediately to relate the facts, — in their externality 
and before^ their necessary connexion has been discovered, — 
to all end which, so taken, could only be an external end or 
design, which could not, therefore, he tluir design or end. The 
mmr design, or organic unity of nature, can only appear after 
the idea of outer design has entirely yielded to that of law and 
external causation.* 

It might seem that we should be freed from this limitation in sothoDjir- 

wlnian tlieorj" 

the case of organic beings, which cannot he conceived except 
as eiidsjio themselves. For, in them, as Kant himself acknow- teieoio^ricaf 
ledges, we find a unity that we cannot exjilain by the concur- 
renee of physical causes, and which, therefore, in relation to 
them, is an accident. Kow, we have already seen that ipjdiis 
case some of Kan ts objections to the recognition of a real or 
objective unity are invalid; It cannot be said that such a 
unity, given us in the very consciousness of self is ^'one of 
the possibility of whieli we can form no conception,” On. 
the contrary, it might rather he said that ultimately we 

can form a conception of no other possibility. At the same 
time, there is somcj tnith in Kant’s assertion that the idea of 
desigQ is only a subjective principle of reflexion, and not an 
objective principle of determination of the phenomena, a guide^ 
in the search for efficient causes and not a substitute for them. 

It is so /o!” Science. ■ In this sense, we may answer the ques- 
tion which has often been raised as to the Darwinian view of 
the origin of species ; the question whether that view involves 
the conception of design. In one point of view it certainly is 
directed against that conception. For it is an effort (1) to ; - 
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explain the adaptation of the environment to the organisan, 
witliput the supposition of anj^ external and artificial accom- 
modation of the former to the latter; and (2) to explain 
the existence of the great variety of species, and especially the 
wonderful organic development of the highest species, by 
means of the action and reaction between the environment 
and the simplest organic forms. According to the Darwinian 
Theory, the double adaptation shown in organisms and especially 
in the highest organisms, in the relation of theif parts and 
changes to each other and to the environment, is explained as the 
result of the fact that each organism reproduces itself with slight 
variations in its offspring ; that the animals which vary in the 
direction of further adaptation to the enviroinnent, are preserved 
in the struggle for existence ; and tliat Miose that are thus 
preser’i^ed again reproduce their Own type with slight variations 
which give^T’ise to a similar struggle and a similar result in 
the next generation. This tlieory seems to exclude th^ idea of 
design, because all the special connexions of the phenomena of 
which it speaks are relations of things as external to each 
and externally iiiflnencing each other. It takes for 
granted, indeed, the tendency or impulse ^^of the animal to 
maintain itself both individually and generically, and also the 
variation of the special parts of the animal and its oflkpring in 
consistency with this self-maintenance. But it explains the 
strange adaptation of the environment to tlie oi-ganism as really 
an adaptation of the organism to the environment ; and it seems 
to empty this latter adaptation of all design or X)ujjpse, in so far 
as it does not suppose the animal or plant to be confined bj: any- 
^tbiiig in its own nature to adaptive or purposive variations, but 
also admits the existence of “impinposive variations,'' which are 
destroyed by external influences. All that the theory involves, 
therefore, seems to be merely au extension of the law of external 
determination to a new region ; and tins certaiul}'’ excludes the 
idea of ■ any wfomaZ design, any external fitting of one thing 
to another by a designing hand. But, while, in this way the 
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;; idea oi external adaptation is banished, we are, as Kant imli- 

cates in a passage quoted above, only thrown back uponi the 
original wonder that out of elements originally different, or at 
1 least not essentially related, such a ‘purposive’ result should be 

1 produced, and that merely by means of their external action 

|. and reaction upon each other. For, the further we carry our 

i view backwards, the lower we go in the scale of being, — 

tracing back the origin of the organic to the simplest forms of 
vegetable Me, nay, even tracing back these to the inorganic, 
and it, in turn, to a simple first homogenous material substance 
— the less do we find in that state of things with, which we 
j, start, any necessity that the pow’^ers of change should he just 

if such as to produce the complex organic structure and system 

which we now find«in existence, and the more are we impressed 

I with the contingency of the result according to the natural 

laws. And this, if it does not drive us hack to th^^ idea of an 
externa^ Designer, who has regulated the original matter with 
a view to such action and reaction as is necessary to produce 
life and mind,— a thought that more and more disappears before 
the idea of necessary law, — yet forces us to treat the multi|4i&M,ty 
of independent imperial elements with w-hicli we have to begin- 
as itself a problem, which can only he satisfied if we can 
regard that multiplicity as the expression of a prior unity. 

» ^ Indeed, we are driven to this conclusion (as has been already 

indicated) by the very conception of the material elements 
themselves, which have no othei^ nature than their relations to 
each other, Q.ml which, therefore, involve the negation of their 
own ^nultiplicity. Thus we are led to think of one principle 
underlying all differences, and which, through the difference and^ 
apparent external determination of different material elements by 
each other, is working toward the realisation of itself. Darwinism, 
indeed, does not go so far ; but it, at least, presents to us a con- 
ception of development in which the environment is so opposed, 
and yet so harmonised, to the simple forms of organic life with 
which we start, that both its opposition and its harmony are the 
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means to an evolution of beings, who realise more and more eoni'- 
pletfly the idea of organic unity and completeness. Thus its clear 
exposition of the necessary relations which have determined the 
evolution, only makes the direction of that evolution towards 
the higher forms of organic life less and less intelligible, unless 
we can discover, concealed under the external necessity, the 
unity of a principle which reveals itself, both in the organism 
and in its environment. In trutli, the further we go in ex- 
plaining the unity of tlie world as an external necessity, the 
more do we reduce it to an unexplained accident that things 
should concur to such a result ; unless we refer the difference of 
things to a unity of principle in which the result was im- 
plicitly contained. Thus, we may say that the idea of design 
is the beginning and end of Biological Science ; it is its begin- 
ning, in so far as the adaptation of the environment to the 
organism apd of one part of the organism to another, is the 
great problem it seeks to solve ; yet just so far as it solves that 
problem by exhibiting the necessary relations of these different 
dements, and forces us to give up the idea of an arbitrary ex- 
teuid adaptation, it also negates the independence or mere 
externality of the elements, and makes it ii];j possible to think 
tliat the meeting or 'concourse' of them, by which a certain 
result is necessarily brought about, is itself purely accidental. 
But, if it is not accidental, we are forced finally to ask, wdiat 
is the unity out of whicli arises the difference of these necessarily 
related elements ? This (piestion, however, is the end of 
Biological Science, and, indeed, of all Science ; Joj, to ask lor 
such a unity is to try to raise knowledge from the fo/m of 
^consciousness into the form of self-consciousness. In other 
words, it is to ask not merely how, from elements supposed to 
be given in difference, we can by action and reaction according 
to meehanical laws explain a certain result ; it is to ask to what 
unity we are to trace back that difference, — a question which 
necessarily suggests itself to us, because the unity of the self 
is presupposed in the determination of the external object as a 
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.manifold, still more as a manifold of related elements. Tliis 
is the intellectual want, which is satisfied in a rough and rgady 
way in the ordinary consciousness by the idea of an external 
Teleology. But, in its proper form, it is the iiroblem of Bliil- 
osophy as distinguished from Science, in so far as Philosophy 
ma-kes us reflect on the fact that the unity of the self is 
])resupposed in all consciousness of the ohjective world, and, 
as a necessary consequence, forces us to think the ohjective 
world as a S’ystem which is the manifestion of a similar unity. 
Kant has the merit of first perceiving this connection; in 
other words, he first recognised that the relation of the 
consciousness of objects to self-consciousness carries with it 
the demand for a unity in the world which cannot be found in 
it according to the methods of Science, and which, indeed, 
Science by the very conditions of its existence, is prohibited 
from attempting to satisfy. His error is (1) that^ as he con- 
ceives tl^e unity of self-consciousness as a bare analytic unity 
which is not related to the manifold except externally, so he 
necessarily treats the ideal of knowledge which is derived from 
tliat unity as a mere ideal which cannot be realised : and (2'yJlipt 
lie therefore confim^s what he calls knowledge to the form of con- 
sciousness as opposed to self-consciousness, at the same time that 
he recognises that, because it is so confined, knowledge is 
<.)nly of phenomenal objects. While, however, we try to 
correct this one-sidedness, we must keep in view that truth which 
Kant really established, viz., that Philosophy cannot be either a 
substitute foii^ience, or a new Science added to the rest ; for it 
does J]pt work in the same region, or, so to speak, on the same 
plane. Teleological observations are out of place in Science, 
because Science presupposes the externality of the object, the 
. ' relation of which, or of the parts of which, it explains ; for on this 
pi'esupposition, the Teleological Idea can only take the form of an 
' External adaptation of independent things, an adaptation which 
therefore excludes necessary relation. Teleology, in this sense, 
is an ignwvd rcctio standing directly in the way of the scientific 
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impulse, which seeks, on tlie hypothesis of the externality of 
thii^gs to each other, to bring into view their necessary 
relations. But, just in so far as tlie problem of Science lias 
been solved, the externality which it provisionally assumes 
becomes itself a difficulty, and the problem of Philosophy comes 
to the front — the problem of finding the unity presupposed in 
that diversity of elements, the necessary relations of whicli 
have been detected by Science. And it would be as irrevelant 
for Philosophy to bring in iiiechaiiical causation as i? satisfactory 
answer to this problem, as it was for Science to bring in teleo- 
logical explanations of the relations of objects. In both cases, 
such a course would imply an ignoratio eloicid, or the 'faltacy 
of escaping from the problem before us into a ditfereiit region 
of thought. « 

gicdprabbm I® problem of Philosophy a legitimate one ? Is 
Pliilosophy, as Hegel asks, a mere attempt, once in a 

Kant's an*- i , n • 

swor. way, to stand on our heads, or to paint our laces, ^m order 
to escape from the weariness of our every day appearance ? 
Or is it because the scientific w^ay of knowing does not satisfy 
alj^he demands of our intelligence, that we are driven to 
reconsider on a new principle the results ^which Science has 
attained and in its own way proved?^ To ask tliis, is, as 
Kant shows, to ask whether we can reach a teleological as 
opposed to a mechanical explanation of things ; and his ans^ver 
is (1) that we are entitled to assume a formal adaptation of 
things to our intelligence though only with a view to the dis- 
covery of mechanical causes ; and that (2) in the consideration 
of organised beings we may also assume their material adajAation 
^to a design involved in their own existence ; in other words, 
we are entitled to go on the principle that every part of such a 
being has a purposive meaning in relation to tlie whole. Even 
in tlifs latter case, however, our object must be merely to 
■y - incpiire by what means the purpose in question has been 
achieved: and this at once carries us from final to efficient 
^ Hegel Works, vix. 1. 18, § 24(1 
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causes. We may also (3) use the same principle (in away 
afterwards to be. considered) in the case of the world a |3 a 
whole, when we contemplate it in relation to man; though the 
world as a whole is not given us as an organism. But we are 
always to remember that the teleological principle is a heuristic^ 
md not a dekrvimcmt principle. Hence Philosophy, while it 
fixes the limits of the mechanical explanation by determining 
its objects as phenornena, is bound to treat the teleological 
explanation, ^apart from its heuristic use), merely as a subjective 
substitute for the unattainable objective determination of things 
in themselves, though a substitute which is made necessary by 
the ’demands of practical reason. To understand this last point, 
however, we need to consider more carefully the way in which 
Kant extends the teleological conception from the organic to 
the world in general. 

According to Kant, it is only by the facts of t|j.e organic 
world thgj we find ourselves immediately driven to the use of 
the Idea of an' end ; for it is only the organic which we cannot 
explain by the action and reaction of parts which are prior to 
the whole. But, in relation to an organism we naturally regard 
other things as outward means, and the same is the case with 
organisms ill relation to each other. At the same time, except 
in the case of the relation of the two sexes, this outward 
adaptation does not carry with it even a subjective necessity to 
force us beyond the idea of etticient causation ; for it does not 
imply that the whole is prior to the parts, so that we can 
determine thei|;^mity through it. The world as a whole is not, 
therefor^, given to us as an organism, but merely as an 
aggregate of externally determined things, some of which are ^ 
organisms. " And, while all organisms find in other things and 
beings the conditions of their existence, tJiere is no one organism 
to which all the others are tributary as means, and which does 
not' in its turn become the means to the life of the others. 

This is as true of man as of other animals; for, though he makes 
himself his own end, nature does not treat him, at least in his 
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natural being, as if he were her end. ''The chain holds on, 
and where it ends unknown;''^ and the beings which he treats 
as means to his own existence, treat him in turn as a means to 
theirs. He is thus, if an end to nature and in a sense its 
highest end, (as he is an organic being, and the most complex 
and organic of all natural beings), yet by no means tliQ final 
end of nature. In this respect he is, after all, but one link in 
the endless chain, one thread in the infinitely extending net- 
work of phenomenal causation. 

But, if we thus, on the one hand, exclude the reference of 
all natural ends to one highest end, and, on the other hand, 
reject the idea that nature as a whole constitutes an organism, 
— because neither of these conceptions of the world under the 
idea of final oa.use finds itself supported hy^experience, — are we 
not forced to give up the supposition that there is'any unity to 
which the differences in the world can be referred as their 
source, and their end? ]\Iust we not deny altogether the 
possibility of Philosophy, in so far as Philosophy ‘^seeks for sucli 
a unity ? Are we not compelled to say that the last attainable 
result of human imiuiry is to trace back nature to its primary 
contingency, from which, by action and jgaction of its con- 
stituent elements according to mechanical laws, everything has 
been evolved ; and when that explanation has been worked 
out as far as possible, must we not step with a confession of 
the limits of human knowledge ? , 

SlkSu'f To this Kant answers, in the first place, that all this hypo- 
nS-cas\i theticaily necessary, and therefore ultimately c^ingent, world 
is determined as such only in relation to the self, which op'i)oses 

;■ man as a , 

moral boii^ to it the ideal of a world which i.s an organic unity, and of an 
intuitive understanding, for which, and in unity with which, 
such a world exists. In the second place, Kant answers that, 
while this theoretic projection of the unity of self-consciousness 

^ Pope*s on Man^ iii. 25. 

' ' All served, all serving, nothing stands alone ; . ■ 

' The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown.^* „ 
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upon the world gives rise to a merely problematic Idea, to 
which experience can never be brought into conformity, |We 
have also to consider that, through the moral law which self- 
consciousness brings with it, the self is determined as an 
unconditioned self-realising principle. AVhile, therefore, when 
we look at man ohjectivcly, we are obliged to think of him as 
one being among others, conditioning them and conditioned by 
tliera, and, in this point of view, to recognise that nature finds 
no principle ^f unity and determination in man any more than 
in other beings or things, it is different when we look upon 
ourselves as stibjecU, the law of whose being determines them 
as free, ix., as unconditioned causes of their own actions. From 
this point of view, we are obliged to regard ourselves as ends 
to ourselves, and, thefefore, as ends to all nature. For, in moral 
action, the self to which all nature as phenomenal is relative, 
determines the phenomenal self, as one object aiiiong^ others in 
nature, wjfh absolute freedom. As nothing within us can resist 
such determination (for '' we can because we ought ”), so neither 
can it find any resistance in what is without us ; for, as an ex- 
pression of an absolute principle, the moral law cannot ftncl 
anywhere wdiat is not its own manifestation. This idea is 
implied by Kant when he says that the highest good com- 
bines happiness as well as goodness, and that, as we are bound 
to seek to realise it, the conditions of its realisation must be 
present. The moral law must, therefore, be the nature of God, 
the absolute Being, and must reveal itself without us as well 
as within us. jVom this point of view, therefore, man is forced 
to regard himself as the end of all things ; and the fact that he 
does not seem to be treated by nature as an end, must be ex- 
plained by the distinction of the happiness which is his end as 
a natural being, from the moral perfection which is his end 
as a spiritual being. ISTature cannot treat him as an end 

except so far as he is an end to himself ; and he is not 

an end to himself simply as a natural being, but only 

as a natural being in , whom a moral life is being 
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realised. The BysteUology of the world in relation to 
hiri in the former aspect is, therefore, consistent with its 
teleology in the latter aspect. Nature is at war with him, 
because he is at war with himself. And the very discord of 
the environment with the natural man may become the means 
whereby the spiritual man is developed. Thus, when we view 
the world as a mere natural system, it has no end,— seeing it is 
not an organism (in which case it would be at once means and 
end to itself), — nor again is there any one organis'in in it in re- 
lation to which all the rest may be viewed as means: but we 
may arrive at a different result if we regard man as a being in 
whom the spiritual principle which underlies nature comes to 
self-consciousness. .For, just in so far as that spiritual principle 
is developed in man, he finds nature suteervient to him ; and 
if, so far as that principle is not developed in him, he finds 
nature resistent, it is only with a view to his own development. 
This conception, which is hriefiy illuvStrated in t}je GrUig^ie 
the process of morc fully developed in a little'^treatise on the 

odliSmof ''Idea for a Universal History in a Gos7m2MifMn Faint of 
Vina” in which Kant tries to show that we can regard all 
liistory as a unity, only if we consider its end to be the 
development of all the powers of man, as a rational being in 
subordination to the law of reason. Thus the weakness of 
man as an animal, his want of directing instincts, and the very 
limited provision which nature makes for his satislaction oj)art 
from his 'own efforts, are all comprehensible, if wo conceive 
that man is intended by nature to produee^^ery thing, that 
goes beyond the mechanical order of his animal existence, 
— . entirely out of himself, and to participate in no other happiness 
or iierfection than that which he has procured for himself, in- 
pendently of instinct, by his own reason.'’ ^ '' It seems as if 

nature cared not at all that he should live happily, but only 
that he should so far discipline and develop himself, as by his 
, conduct to make himself worthy of happiness. With all this,, 
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there is no doubt something very surprising in the course of 
history, in which earlier generations seem to carry on tb^ir 
thankless efforts only on account of those that follow, labour- 
ing, as it were, to prepare a stage on which they can raise to a 
higher point the edifice designed by nature; so that only the 
latest comers can have the good fortune of inhabiting the 
dwelling which the long series of their predecessors have toiled, 
though without any conscious intent, to build up. But, per- 
plexing as this may be, it is necessary, if we once assume it 

was intended that a species of animals endowed with reason 
slioidd exist, and that, as a species (which is immortal, though 
all individuals in it die), they were to attain to the full 
development of all their capacities.'' ^ In other words, Kant 
allows that, in order *^0 give rational meaning to the history of 
man, we are obliged to take the point of view of humanity, 
and treat the whole life of the race as if it were^ the con- 
tinuouvS development of one immortal being, who could realise 
its Idea " as a being endowed with reason, '' only in the 
species and not in the individual ; " but he maintains that, if 
we take this point of view, it is possible to regard the whole 
of History as a process towards an end, determined by l-he 
Idea of Man.” Even more striking is the way in which 
Kant works out this conception in the following section : — 

''The means which nature uses to bring about the develop- How the ten- 
ment of all the capacities she has given to man, is the antagou- 
isni of these very capacities as they are manifested in society, made in- 

, . , , . T . , p ji stniments, 

an antagonismjvhich in the end is turned into a means tor the 
establishment of social order. By this antagonism I mean the 
unsocial sociaUcness of men, ie., their inclination to enter into 
society, which yet is bound up at every point with a resistance 
which threkens constantly to break up the society so formed. 

Men have manifestly an inclination to associaU themselves ; for 
in a social state, they are more definitely conscious of them- 
selves as men, ie., of the development of their natural 
. IE. VII. 321; H.IV. 146. 
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capacities. But they have also a great incliiiatioix to isolate 
t/fenselves ; for they .find in themselves at the same time the 
unsocial characteristic, that each wishes to regulate everything 
to hivS own pleasure without reference to others, and therefore, 
expects resistance on every side, as he is conscious that for 
himself he is inclined to resist others. Now, it is just this 
resistance which awakens man’s powers, wliich induces him to 
overcome his tendency to idleness, and which drives him, in tho 
lust for honour, for power, for riches, to wan for himself a rank 
among his fellow men, with whom he cannot live at peace, yet 
without whom he cannot live at all. In this way, the^lirst 
steps are taken out of rudeness into civilisation ; for civilisation 
properly lies in that whicii gives social value to men. In this 
way all talents are gradually developed, taste is formed, and by 
the continued progress of enlightenment the first foundations 
are laid pf that habit of mind by which the rude natural 
capacity for moral distinctions is changed with iime into 

Iff' ■ 

definite practical principles ; and the pathologically forcied con- 
formity of the individual to society gives i^lace to the harmony of 
a imval organism. Without those, in themselves by no means 
lovely, qualities which set man in social opposition to man, so 
that each finds his selfish claims resisted by the selfishness of 
all the otliers, men would have lived on in an Arcadian 
sliepherd life, in perfect Iiarnioiiy, coutentineiit, and mutual 
love ; but all their talents would forever have remained hidden 

. . ft ■ 

and undeveloped. Tims, kindly as the sheep they tended, they 
would scarcely have given to their existence „^greator value 
than that of their cattle. And the place among the ends 
of creation, which was left for the development of rational 
beings would not have been filled. Thanks be to nature for 
the unsociableness, for the spiteful competition of vanity, for 
the insatiate desires of gain and power I Without these, 

all the excellent natural capacities of humanity would have 
slumbered undeveloped, Man’s will is for harmony; but ^ 
nature knows better what is good for Ms species; her will is ' 
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for dissension. He would like a life of comfort and satisfac- 
tion, but nature wills that he should be dragged out of itlteiess 
and inactive content and plunged into labour and trouble, 
in order that he may be made to seek in his own prudence for 
the means of again delivering himself from them. The natural 
impulses which prompt this effort, — the causes of iinsociable- 
ness and mutual conflict, out of which so many evils spring, — ■ 
are also in turn the spurs which drive him to the development 
of his powei^. Thus, they really betray the providence of a wise 
Great oiv and not the interference of some evil spirit which has 
meddled with the world which God had nobly planned, and 
enviously overturned its order.” ^ 

Ivant then goes on, in a way with which we are already 
familiar, to show hUfsv men, by the struggle with each other for 
being and well-being, are gradually driven to the solution of 
the greatest problem which nature has set for ^hem ; the 
attaiumej^t of a civil society in which a universal rule of 
justice shall be secured.” Tor “it is only in a society in 
which there is the greatest freedom and therefore a thorough 
antagonism of all the members, and at the same time the ^nost 
exact determination and secure maintenance of the limit of this 
freedom in each, so that it may consist with equal freedom in 
all the rest, that the highest end of nature in man, i.e., the full 
development of all his natural capacities can he attained.” But 
“ what compels men in spite of their love for unrestricted 
freedom to enter into such a civil society, is necessity, and 
especially thf^reatest of all necessities, viz., that which they 
put upon eacli other ; since their passions make it impossible 
for them to subsist alongside of each other in savage freedom.”^ 
The greatness of this problem is, however, only to he seen 
when we consider that '' man is a beast who needs a master, to 
break his natural self-will, and compel him to obey’ that 
universal will, under which all can be tree.” Yet the only 
master he can find is a man. “ The highest sovereign must 
I 'R. VIL 323; H. IV. 146. 
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himself be just, and yet lie must be a man. This problem is the 
hardest of all; yea, it is impossible to solve it perfectly: for out 
of the warped wood from which man is made, no carpenter can 
produce a thing that is quite straight. Only an approximation to 
this Idea is laid upon us as our highest duty.” We must also 
remember that the same necessity which makes the individual 
submit to the rules of law in one society, is working to drive all 
societies into an alliance, and that ultimately it points to the 
idea of a Universal Civil Society, by which alofie a perfect 
equilibrium of maids impulses, — of his impulse toward unity 
and his impulse toward liberty, — can be secured. ''Till 
this last step is taken, the human race endures the hardest 
evils under an illusive show of external wellbeing ; and 
Eousseau perhaps was not so far wrong fis it has been sup- 
posed, when he preferred the savage state to the state of 
civilisation^.^ provided always we leave out of account the 
last stage to which our species is yet destined to rise.^ We are 
already in a high degree ciiUwatal by Art and Science. We 
are dmlised, even to excess, in all kinds of social elegancies 
and ^decencies. But much is wanting ere we can call ourselves 
moralised, IsTow, the idea of morality is necessary to culture ; 
whereas civilisation is only such a realisation of that idea 
as is implied in the love of liouour, and a feeling for out- 
ward propriety. But as long as States spend all their powers 
in vain and violent efforts at aggrandisement, and thus cease- 
lessly hinder the slow toil of the education of the inner life of 
their citizens, instead of giving to it all the oiitv;^xI support it 
needs, nothing of this kind can be expected ; for the culf.ure of 
^the citizen in this highest point of view must depend on a long 
process of effort by the community to secure such inner develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, all good that is not based on the highest 
moral principle, is nothing but empty appearance and splendid 
misery.” ^ 

In this Essay, Kant purposes only to set up the guiding Iilm 


3 R, VII. 329 ; H. IV. 152. 
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for a universal history, an Idea which is siif^gested by the con- 
ception of the highest good as an end which must ultimaf^ely 
realise itself within and without us. By aid of it, the student 
of history is to reflect on the facts and investigate the laws of 
their connexion. We cannot expect human history empirically 
to prom its truth, but only to give >soxn6 partial indications of 
it ; if it were only because the process of history is not ended. 

Its value is as a leading thread put into our hands by the 
conception •that the world is an intelligible system, which 
therefore stands in a necessary relation to the absolute law of 
self-realisation under which man as a rational being is placed. 

... ■ 9 

It is not to supersede an empirically composed history ; 
but, amid the infinite detail of facts, it supplies a clue which 
may lead to the detection of those elements which alone give 
to history its permanent interest. And we (ire to observe that 
the problem, which is thus set before us by the Ide^ of an end 
of histoTi^’^ determined by the nature of man, is to be solved 
only in the usual method of science, by considering the way in 
which men have actually acted and reacted on each other in 
the past ; or, in so far as prophecy of the future is concegmed, 
by following out their ultimate results the working of the 
same laws that have acted hitherto. 

The ideas expressed in this little treatise form the natural 
culmination to the conceptions of the Critique of Judgment, and S 
involve a further modification of Kant’s idea of man as a moral 

social, and (2) 

being. For, in the Jirsi place, we find it to be liis view 
that the end .rf man, even his moral end, is realised not in the 
individual, but in 'the race. The individual i.s regarded not as 
determining himself in isolation by the law of his own beings ^ 
but as dependent for his culture on the society to which 
he belongs, and on the place which that society holds in the 
long process of the development of»the great social organism of 
humanity. And, in the second place, in the conception of this ' . 

process, nature and spirit are brought into close relation ; for 
Kant does not here speak of the natural passions and desires as 
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requiring to be superseded in the moral life by a principle 
entirely foreign to tliem ; but, under the very working of tliese 
passions, he detects the operation of a principle by which they 
are converted to the service of the moral life which they seem 
to hinder. On another occasion he had declared^ that the 
maxim : Fiat jnstitia perexd mwncViis, is not the expression of a 
real possibility ; for ''moral evil has attached to it by nature 
the inseparable characteristic that in its aims it is self-contra- 
dictory and self-destructive, and, therefore, though by a very 
slow course of jn-ogress, it is destined to make room for the 
moral principle of the Good.''^ But evil cannot make room^for 
good, unless, in that which we call evil, there is a principle at 
work which is at war with its immediate form as evil. In 
other words, the passions and desires as tfiey appear in man 
are, after alV determined by that self-consciousness to the 
abstract law of which they seem to be opposed. Their opposi- 
tion to it, as Eaiit himself shows, is an opposition to tl^inselves 

0 ’- 

and to each other. Hence, out of that opposition and by 
means of it, a realisation of reason is possible, which is not 
possyole dii'ectly and mnnediately-^ This is implied in what 
Kant says of the shepherd life of harmony is^iid peace in which 
men have lived, if their passions had not awakened them 
to antagonism with themselves and with each other. This 
idyllic life is the moral ideal; on the contrary, as Kant 
maintains, it would have brought witJi it the perj^^ietual slumber 
of all maids higher powers. But if so,^ — if the mere absence of the 
selfism of natural passion is not virtue, — it follows that some- 
thing is gained by the development of such selfism; an^l that, 
^vhile moral excellence implies a negation of selfism, it is 
a negation in wliich it is not at all destroyed, but survives in a 
higher form, in the energetic individualism of a life in which 
nature has become the expression of spirit. 

Such a conception involves something very different from 
the external addition to morality of a happiness not involved 
: ^ :R. VII. 2.S1 ; H. VI. 446. R. VII. 2S2. ' T 
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ill it, oi wliicli Kant generally speaks, It involves tlie thought 
iliat, as happiness or the immediate satisfoction of man's dt^sires 
is impossible, not by any defect of outward arrangements, but 
by reason of his own nature (a tnith which Kant often acknow- 
ledges), so again it cannot by outward arrangement be attached 
to virtue, and does not need any outward arrangement »so to 
attach it. For, when we look at man as a social being, who 
realises his moral end only through a long discipline, in which 
his misery hr imperfect happiness arises from liis own unsocial 
passions, and in which tins very misery is the means of 
the development of a higher social state, it becomes obvious 
that, with the attainment of that state and the moral develop- 
ment which it brings, the main sources of misery and of evil 
will be removed. * The external conditions of happiness are 
contained in the coiiwstitutiou of the ideal civil society, when- 
ever man’s nature is conformed to its laws. Kor ^s there any 
need an external World-Governor to fasten to virtue the 
appropriate revmrds which nature has failed to supply. The 
problem of the connexion of virtue with happiness ceases 
to trouble us, whenever, in the spirit of this treatise, are 
raised above the ■[:^int of view of the individual life, so as, in 
Goethe’s words, to regard the natural world as a great im- 
mortal Individual, which unerringly realises that wliich is 
necessary, and thereby makes itself master of the accidental.” 
For the seeming injustice, which makes individuals and genera- 
tions of men the servants of an end which tliey never enjoy, 
and which iiideed they could not enjoy because the capacity for 
it is imperfectly developed in them, at once disappears, if we are 
authorised to regard the individual as liaving a right to happi>* ^ 
ness, only so far as he realises or prepares for the realisation of 
a capacity which can only be manifested in the whole history 
of the man. 

The effect of Kant’s view% then, is to point to a wider i-iov 

of 

Teleology, which includes and subordinates the JDysteleology of 
nature and human nature; an Optimism which, as it were, ““ 
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absorbs and does away with an immediate Pessiiiiisin. We 
cani^ot deny the fact that outward nature is not purposive 
with relation to man as a natural being ; on the contrary, in 
spite of all the higher faculties with which she has endowed 
him, she treats him as a link, like any other link in the end- 
less chain of conditioned beings. Nor, again, can we deny the 
fact that men are not purposive in regard to each other as 
natural beings; i.e., that tliey are rivals to each other in the 
pursuit of the natural end of happiness, and that consequently 
each has to submit to be treated in turn as a means to the 
other. But these facts are both to be interpreted in the light 
of the idea that nature as a system of objects is relative to the 
subject, who, in his consciousness of himself, contains an 
absolute princij)le of self-determination aiuFalso of the deter- 
mination of nature. So fox, Ivant had already gone in the 
Gritigtie of Practical Ficason; now, he adds that the resistance 
of nature and of other men to our desires may itself bej^'egarded 
as the means, wdiich enable the higher principle hvithin us to 
realise itself. Nature resists our immediate wishes, only that 
we n^ay be driven to conform our wishes to our rational will. 
Other men are our rivals, their ininiediatqr, selfism and their 
natural passions come into collision with ours, that, through the 
thwarting of both, the highest self may be developed in all, and 
the passions may be made the organs, not of nature, but of 
spirit. Thus, in the first place, man can conquer the resistance 
of outward nature, not by direct force but by obedience to its 
laws; and to obey tlieni he must discover them. 'Uiit this again 
involves that, sitbjcctvvely, he must get beyond his inny,ediate 
impressions and the prejudices tliey awaken ; and that, 
oljcctively, he must rise above particular phenomena to the 
universal principles by which they are determined. In other 
words, ^he can make nature his instrument in so fur, and in so 
far only, as liis mind and will frees itself from what is merely 
subjective and individual and makes itself one with the force , 
that already acts in nature. His conquest of nature is, therefore, 
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also a conquest of self, as it is a subordination of his imniocliate 
impressions and desires to the higher power of reason that^is in 
him. And, in the second place, this partial self-conquest and 
self-development is immediately connected with the still higher 
discipline and education which he receives through his relation 
to his fellowmen. For, in this relation, the very collision of 
selfishness works towards the development of the better self 
which sets all men at one ; nor would it be well for man that 
he should find anything but resistance from other men, until, 
in the language of Eousseau, his will is at one with the “vohnU 
ffdnerale ” ; in other words, so long as it is at variance with the 
will o± reason, which underlies the particular wills of all rational 
beings, and is alone capable of uniting them. When Kant 
speaks of the rafd(Mal, which is also the moral nature of man, 
as developed only in the race and through the evolution of the 
civil society, and when he suggests that in this way the hiatus 
between^the working of natural laws in human history and the 
teleological ’^ih^iple may be filled up, he practically abandons 
the merely subjective principle of morals, and with it the 
absolute opposition of nature to reason or spirit. The,^ocial 
well-being of Hui^janity is, on this view, an outward end, the 
realisation of which cannot be separated from the inward 
realisation of the moral principle in the subject ; and the resist- 
ance of nature and human nature to the former is necessary to 
the complete purification and development of the latter. The 
existence of an enemy without is an indication that the foe 
within hasjiot been compered; and our struggle with the 
former is an essential step towards our victory over the latter. 

In the Critique, of Judgment, then, we find that Kant 
the furthest, point in that life-long effort of his, on the one 
hand, to vindicate the universal principles of reason as against eS rfMa"' 
those who would reduce the universal to a general name for 
the particulars, and, on the other hand, to develop the universal 
as a principle of determination of the particulars. Kant was 
never able to bring these two tendencies of his philosophy to a 
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unity. They seem rather to alternate in their inflneiice over 
But, in tlie Crituiuc of Judgment and in the little treatise 
On the Idea for a Universal History, he gives expression to the 
one principle which makes their reconciliation possible. It is 
the same principle wliich afterwards received such development 
in the Idealistic philosophy of Kant's successors, the principle 
that, while the universal in one point of view may be described, 
(as Kant describes it,) as the negation of the particulars, yet 
that, when thus taken as their mere negation, it presupposes 
them, and tliat, therefore, its negation of them cannot be abso- 
lute. Jt can only be a step towards that transformation of the 
particulars, in which they first reveal their true character and 
relation to tlie universal. In order, therefore, to give the full 
exposition of this principle, we have, firs^ to think ol: the 
universal as expressing itself in particulars, which stand opposed 
to it as independent existences ; and, in the next place, we have 
to regard this opposition as the he|i.uuing of a proce.|g, which 
we may describe either as a conflict of partibu^s by which 
they destroy each other and leave the universal to rule alone, or 
agaiinas a conflict of the particulars with the universal, and 
the negation of the former by the latter. J^astiy, we have to 
recognise that what is removed by this conflict and this nega- 
tion is only the independence of the particulars and the 
abstractness of the universal ; and that what is realised is the 
manifestation of the universal as a principle wdiicii, in gi\’ing 
rise to the particulars and in overcoming their opposition, 
never ceases to be one with itself. Exjnessed in sjuch abstract 
language, this principle no doubt has an enigmatic appeijrance. 
It becomes more intelligible when we consider it in the form 
of '‘ organic unity,” ie,, as a unity in wliich the wdiole is prior 
to the parts and reveals itself in a tension of the parts against 
each o?her and the whole, which tension is yet tlic very means 
whereby the unity of the whole is maintained. A still better 
illustration of it, we may say the fundamental illustration, is 
found in self-eonscmisness — both in itself and in its unity with 
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the consciousness of objects. In the former aspect, it is easy 
to see that the ego as one with itself, presupposes a dualism, 
which at the same time it denies, and which, in denying, it 
reinstates as the essential manifestation of its unity. In the 
latter aspect, the consciousness of objects is the jDresupposition 
of the consciousness of self, but it is its negative presupposition. 
This point of view determines the main characteristics of the 
philosophy of Descartes, wlien, starting with the consciousness 
of objects, lite arrives by abstraction at the consciousness of self, 
as that which cannot be abstracted from. But Descartes omits 
to notice that this abstraction contains in it a negative relation, 
W'hTcli^yet is a necessary relation, between the object and the 
subject, — a necessary relation which is betrayed by the way in 
which these two Oijctremes are treated by Descartes himself, 
as opposite counterparts of each other. For, with him, the 
form of the subject is directly contrasted with the form of the 
object, tlm former being viewed as in perfect unity witli itself 
and purely "^^^If-determined] while the latter is regarded as 
essentially external to itself (being not only infinitely divisible, 
but infinitely divided), and determined from without. The unity 
and freedom of spirit and the disunity and inertness of matter 
are, however, really determined in relation to each other ; and 
Descartes, when he attempts to rise to God as the bond of union 
between the two, is simply expressing the fact that the former 
is mediated by the latter, self-consciousness by consciousness 
of the external world. This idea, however, does not become 
explicit till we reach the philosophy of Kant, for whom, on the 
one hand, the object in its difference only exists in relation to 
the unity of the self; while yet, on the other hand, the con-^ 
sciousness of self is possible only through the consciousness of 
the object, though in negative relation to it. Out of this 
negative relation, which is yet a necessary relation, springs the 
practical requirement that the subject, in determining itself, 
should determine the object dn accordance with itself, — a re- 
quirement which ultimately leads Kant to assert, that the 
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iSvMvium Sonmn is the unity of goodness and happiness ; and 
that this involves a determination of the outward world, accord- 
ing to the same principle by which the subject is bound to 
determine himself. The various difficulties in Kant's pliilosophj’’ 
to which these eontlicting movements of thought gives rise, 
have been already discussed. The important point for us here, 
however, is to observe how the successors of Kant, and 
especially Hegel, detected the dialectical movement by which 
in all his alternations of thought Kant was giiideK;!. In fact, 
it would not be too much to say that Hegel’s great achieve- 
ment was, that he brought the unconscious dialectic of Kant to 
light. Thus, he pointed out that the negative relation *of *tho 
consciousness of self to the consciousness of the object, being a 
necessary relation, must conceal a positke relation. Both 
must be regarded ultimately as forms or expressions of one 
principle; nay, their difference and opposition must itself be 
regarded as a necessary phase in the realisation of Aat prin- 
ciple; for it is necessary that They should stfiB«^^)pposed and 
indifferent to each other, as separate existences, in order that 
their unity may be realised. But, just because they are one in 
the ultimate principle of their being, the ^parent determina- 
tion of the one by the other to which their division gives rise, 
will ultimately show itself to result neither in the annihilation 
of the one by the other, nor even in the subordination of tlie 
one to the other ; but in the full manifestation of the x>rinciple, 
which is present in both, and which has given rise to their 
difference. Hence, the process of knowdedge, in which at first 
the subject seems merely to submit itself to be determined by 
jthe object, will be really the process by which the subject becomes 
conscious of itself in and through the object ; and the ])roeess 
of moral activity, — in which at first the subject seems to deter- 
mine ^the object to an end, whicli is not given in th.e olyocfe 
itself, but in the nature of the self to which it is made sub- 
servient, — will really be the process by which the objective 
world first reveals the spirituality of the principle which works ’ 
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m ifc, the end to which it is determined by its own nature. "In ■ 
this way, freedom and nature will both find their ultimate ex- 
planation in the unity that underlies their difference from the 
first, but which can only reveal itself fully in the attainment 
of an end in which, as Eant says '' perfect art again becomes 
nature /’ 1 

To such an Idea Kant ultimately points, nor can we do JtmgSe^for 
justice to him without showing that he does so ]^oint ; though 
we must also admit that, just because of his original separation rSauoa of 

, . reason. 

01 positive and negative, and his refusal to treat a negative 
relation as involving any objective connexion, he is unable to 
bring together the end and the beginning of his speculation. 

But he has got very near to this result, when he regards the 
struggle of men fo?' existence, for being and well-being, wirli 
all its unlovely accidents, as the very means by which the ■ - 
highest social realisation of morality is being brought about, 

For, what is this but to say that in the struggles of man with 
nature and with tiis fellows, the principle of unity, which un- 
derlies the difference of man from man as well as the difference of 
men from nature, is already manifesting itself ; and that, then- 
forc, the further progress of that struggle must have just the 
opposite effect to that which it seems by nature destined to 
bring about ? The freedom that struggles against social 
necessity, must ultimately discover that it is only in the social 
organism that the individual can be really free. Men “ find 
their profit in losing of their prayers ; ” because the prayer for 
a particular jGrood, as it is the prayer of a seif, intends the 
universal Good and can find satisfaction only in the universal 
Good. And the struggle for particular Good is the very meaus^ 
by which this lesson is learnt. 

The working of such a thought in Kant’s mind could not f 

but influence in some degree his view of Bcligimi ; for Edigion 
is concerned with the realisation of that connexion between the . 

moral and the natural, world which is the Simrmni Bmmw, and 


1 E. Vn. 376 ! H. IV. 324.' 
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winch seems to be excluded hj the opposition of the principles 
which rule in these different worlds. Eant could not, without 
entirely retracing his course, give up his fundamental contrast ; 
and in the end of tlie Critique of Judgment, he repeats his caution 
as to the necessity of proceeding from morality to religion, and 
not from religion to morality, if we would not fall into all those 
kinds of superstition which arise, when the will of God is sepa- 
rated from the moral law, and when morality is viewed as a 
means to happiness. At the same time, as we seen, Eant 
had come to think of the natural process of man’s life as, by 
the contradiction which belongs to it (as the natural life of a 
spiritual heiiig), giving opportunity for the development of the 
spiritual princi|)le in him, and even, when seen from the 
highest point of view, as itself constituting that development. 
And this thought could not hut lead to a mitigation of the 
harshness ^ with which the difference of morality and reli- 
gion, and the subordination of the latter to the former^ was 
insisted on. He who had discovered in the inipulsevS, 

even in the evil impulses, of a spiritual being a power that 
works towards the realisation of the highest Good, could 
hardly avoid admitting that impulse in its highest forms has 
something in it kindred with moral principle. And the some- 
what grudging admission that “love as the free reception of 
the will of another into our maxims, is an indispensable coni- 
piemeut to the imperfection of human nature, which otherwise 
would only he impelled by a moral necessity to” obey that law 
which reason prescribes,”^ — at least indicates desire on 
Eant’s part to connect his moral principles more closely with 
,,..tlie Eeligion of Love. The endeavour to satisfy this desire 
gave birth to the Treatise on Bdigion within the Bounds of mere 
Reason, which we may regard as his last effort to bring to a 
unity^ the different principles of his philosophy. : 
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J^ELIGION, according to Kant’s principles, can, only come icaut 


moralitv : it must not determine morality, but be ““’r 
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asiioces- 
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determined 15 }* iB, for the Idea of God arises only in connexion i^a|p?ness 
with the Idea of the Chief Good, in which happiness has to be 
c ombined with goodness. For this implies a determination the 
course of nature 411 conformity with the law of freedom, — a 
determination which, as it is not in any way capable of being 
explained by natural causes, must be referred to the action of 
the highest moral Legislator, who is also the Author of nature. 

But in relation, to ns, such a conformity of nature to freedom? 
such a connexion of hajipiness with goodness, is only a finis in 
consecfiienticm' miiens^ of which we are obliged to take account, 
because we are unable to make the law that determines Tioio we 
should act our motive, without considering to what result such aaft ^ 
must lead. For ''it is one of the unavoidable limitations of man, 
and especially of his practical faculty, in all his actions to look to 
the consequence in order to find in it something that can serve as 
end for him,'’ — " something that he can love." ^ Hence we get " the 
Idea of a Good which combines in itself the formal condition of 
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all ends, as we ought to have them (duty), and at the same time 
allrthat agrees with this condition in the conditioned ends 
which we nat'iirally have, (the happiness which corresponds to 
our faithfulness in duty).”^ This is an Idea which “ does not 
increase the number of our duties, but only supplies , a central 
point of reference which enables us to bring all our ends, into 
unity with each other;” and “to connect the purpose shown 
in nature with the ends of freedom.” ® We cannot, indeed, 
base morality upon it, but on the contrary, must base it on 
morality: yet as moral beings, we must wish it to be realised, 
and we mu.st strive after its realisation; and we are therefore v 
entitled to postulate God as the condition of its possibility; 

So far we may fairly say that Kant keeps God outside of the 
moral life of man, or brings him in, only ex mddvma, 

to connect the inward life with the outward. This view coheres 
with the iiKliv.idualistic theory according to which each man as a 
spiritual being lives his moral life in isolated self~det^jprination, 
without any but external relations to other xnenf^d 
without any but external relations to nature. For it is because 
the individual man's relations to' other men and to nature 
are external, that God — who represents th^ ultimate unity to 
which air in their differences must be referred— becomes an 
external Creator and Law-giver ; and, just in proportion as the 
individual draws near to his fellows and to nature, God ceases 
to be a transcendent/and becomes an immanent principle in 
both. To Kominalism, there can exist, if a God at all, only 
an external God ; while Eealism on the other liaji-d, by every 
step w to make the individual subordinatJ^ to the 

^mity of the race or of the universe, is approximating at the 
same time to a Pantheism which makes God all in all. Kant, 
starting with an individualistic idea of morality, could not 
: logically admit of any but a transcendent Judaic God, who 
^ ' stands related as an isolated individual to all other individuals, 

: ^ he is the absolute Author and Maintainer of their 
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being. On the other hand, as he advanced in his speculation, 

Kant was prompted to make continual attempts to bridge over 
the chasm between man and man, and between nature and 
man ; and in the same spirit, he could not but endeavour also 
to draw down God into relations with his creatures, and to 
conceive him as a principle working in them as well as upon 
them. The steps which he takes in this direction, however, 
are never other than tentative and cautious, and he always 
seems, so t5 speak, to keep one foot on what to him is the 
solid rock of the independent moral personality of man, and to 
be ready to draw back the other whenever the sand sinks be- 

■■ ' . . . ^9 ■ , . . . 

neath it. 

The question as to the possibility of bringing religion intoDifficu%of 

reconciling 

closer relation to nforality, and the question as to the possibility 
of conceiving the moral life in a less individualistic way, are 
very closely connected : for, once admit that moral aid and moral ^ 
hindranc^nay come to us from other men or from nature, and 
God appears & a Being who is at once within and without us, 
and whose determination of us can be reconciled with our free- 
dom. Kow, while Christianity is primarily a moral religion, 
a religion which iij^kes the moral conflict of supreme import- 
ance, and, indeed, finds in it the ultimate meaning of every 
other conflict or antagonism in man's life; yet at the same 
time, it regards men as members of a race and involved in its 
fortunes, and, therefore, as beings whose originally pure nature 
has already, prior to any independent act of the individual, 
received a hi.as in the direction of evil, and who can again be 
restored to good only by a power which is higher than, and inde- 
pendent of, the individual will. Further, it regards his connexion 
with his race as at once the source of this evil bias in him, 
and the means through which the influences reach him that 
alone can enable Mm to overcome it. For '' as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ all are . to be made alive.” Hence also, ^ 

Christianity ’ realises itself through a Church; for it is the 
Church that furnishes the social medium through .which the 
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individual receives his moral life, and in which he can he 
active to communicate the same life to others. "While, there- 
fore, in Christian doctrine the freedom and responsibility of the 
individimi are constantly asserted, they are not conceived as 
exclnding all influence from other men, even influences which 
reach his very inmost life, influences manifesting themselves in 
him as an Evil which he did not produce and whicli he cannot 
cure, and a G-ood which he did not originate and which he cannot 
by his own strength develop. 

In the present treatise, Kant sets himself to consider bow 
far, from his own point of view, he can appropriate these funda- 
mental conceptions of the Christian religion, or, at least, give 
them an interpretation in harmony with his own ideas; and 
also, though in a less direct and conscious mxy, how far he can 
stretch or modify his own ideas so as to admit new elements 
from Christianity. 

The first book discusses the doctrine of the Eall ai^Original 
Sin. Kant agrees with the scriptfiral doctriifeydiat “ there is 
none righteous, no not one/' The bias to evil is traceable in 
our e^aiiiest years ; we find it already developed in us as soon 
as we are conscious of ourselves. Neither in those who are 
nearest to the state of nature, nor in those who are furthest 
from it, neither in the savage nor in the civilised, do we find 
any exception. Yet this evil we cannot take as something 
given/' as a natural characteristic which we have no responsi- 
bility for causing and which we cannot change. We are 
conscious of it, as that which ought not to be, and, therefore, as 
that which we could have hindered from being. Here,^there- 
fore, there seems to be an inconsistency between the consciousness 
^ of guilt and responsibility, which we feel when we look at our- 
‘‘ selves in relation to the law of freedom, and the fact that the „ 

origin bf our evil bias goes back beyond any conscious effort of 
' ^ ' our own, and seems to be a tendency inherited from our, 

ancestors, ^ ^ 

First, Kant asks us to consider exactly what , constitutes the, 


The 

<,>f Original 
Sin. 
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evil bias in us. It does not lie in our sensuous impulses as 
such, which ai^e neither good nor bad, and for which we cannot 
be in any way responsible ; nor does it lie in a corruption of 
our practical reason, by which we have lost the idea of moral 
obligation ; for, without that idea, we would be neither guilty 
nor conscious of guilt. “ To explain moral evil in man, his 
sensuous nature contains too little ; for if we regard it alone, 
and leave out of account the motives which arise out of freedom, 
we reduce cnan to a mere animal. On the other hand, 
an eril reason, (or absolutely evil will,) which should ^declare 
itself free of the moral law, contains too much ; for in such a 
will, opposition to the law would itself be the motive of action, 
and the subject would thus become neither more nor less than 
a deviU^ ^ But, if '«the bias to evil lies neither in the sensuous 
nor in the rational nature of man, where can it lie ? The 
distinction whether a man is good or bad cannot lie in the 
difference^f the motives which he takes up into his maxims 
not iiT' matter of "^such motives) but only in their 
relative sulordination (^.«., in their form). The question is 
which of the iivo ldnds of m>otAms lie malms the eon^^ 
of the other. Man^ even the best man, is bad oiily because 
he iierverts the moral order of the motives in taldiig them^^u^ 
into his maxims, and . , makes the motives of selfism the 

condition of obedience to the moral law, whereas the latter ought 
to be made the universal maxim of will as the highest condition 
of the satisfaction of the former,''^ Under this perversion 
the idea of Jiappiness, which is only the generalisation of the 
ends of desire, takes that central place which properly belongs 
to , the ' moral law, as the principle of unity for all our 
maxims. ; 

: ' ■ ITow, as we are obliged to trace back tliis perversion to a 
time prior to all empirical determinations of our will, it 'might 

' , . . . . , , . , freedom. ■ 

seem necessary that we should refer its origin to that which is ^ , 

not our own action. This, however, is impossible, for that 
X 39;. H. VI. m 
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which is not due to a mis^ise of freedom cannot be mordl evil. 
■We^miist, therefore, carry it back to an act which precedes, 
every act of ours as an event m time, to an “intelligible act which 
we can know only through reason, and not as empirically given 
in sense under conditions of time.” ^ In fact, there is a contra- 
diction in the very thought of knowing an act of freedom under 
conditions of time; for whatever is conceived as occurring 
under these conditions, must be referred to some other event 


that precedes it as its cause. On the other hand, the moral 
law forces us to regard every act as done by an original use of 
freedom, and not as determined by any previous act. “ Every evil 

■ If. iff; ■ . 

actj if we look to the intelligible origin of it, must be regarded 
as if the man fell into it out of the state of innocence ’’ ; ^ for 
reason, with its ‘"Thou canst because thou oiig^itest,'’ cannot admit 
any excuse which would refer the evil act back to what was 
done before. On the other hand, if we ask how out of the state 
of innocence man can ever have fallen into evil, ’gg can find 
no answer ; the origin of evil is unsearchable. «fUl we can say 
is that we see lohy it is unsearchable. The Biblical narrative 
seenis to express this when it makes temptation come from 
without, from an evil spirit; though, in trutji, it is inijDossible to. 
see how a temptation from without could net o.u a being who 
was pure within. In a similar spirit we have to interpret the 
doctrine that the sin is inherited from our first parents, viz., as 
an expression of the truth that sin is due to an act of freedom. 
In this case, the first in time simply does duty for that which 
is prior to time itself. Otherwise, the first maii^s sin could 
only be ours in the sense that we recogni.se that we woujd have 
acted as he is said to have acted. Equally incomprehensible is the 
possibility of a free being turning again from evil to good, which 
also the moral law forces us to believe. We need not, indeed, 
exclude the possibility that some “supernatural co-operation ' 
with our will may be needed to remove liindrances, if not to, 

' . give positive help; but if such co-operation be possible, we 
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must first make ourselves worthy to receive it,” ^ and, so'' to 
speak, open our wills to receive it by our own free action. To 
suppose that we can be made good by using some means of 
grace,'' some way of getting favour with God other than good 
action, e.g., that a supernatural influence can bd" got by doing 
nothing but praying, ''which before an all-seeing Being is nothing 
but wishing," is superstition. 

On these principles, we may adopt the Stoic doctrine? q^enti^l^hrcou* 
according to which evil and good are sharply set against each poSifty^o^foui* 
other without any mediation, and conversion from the o^e to the good, 
other can only take place by an instantaneous act, provided only 
•we are careful to remember the distinction between the homo 
nownenon and the homo phenoonenon. Conversion is an instan- 
taneous act, if we tnean by it a change in the principle of the 
will, and it is not too strong language to speak of this as a 
new birth or even a new creation. But the "new man/' 
which is^^eated by this change of j)rinciple, can realise that ^ 
-change in liH life as a phenomenal or sensuous being, only 
by a progressus m infinitum from worse to better; and it is 
only for God, whose intelligence is not limited by the form of 
time, that this infinite series becomes a unity. For us it 
never can be so ; hence the best wm can have is only a 
relative confidence in the change of principle within us, a 
‘Confidence however which may grow with our experience 
of the stability and gradual improvement of our character 
in time. 

This, however, brings us to the subject of Kant's second 
book : " The confiAet of the good and the evil ffineifile for 
supremacy %n man: The word v%rtus, or fortitude, which is iB^te^retod on 
used by the Stoics, suggests that goodness is a result of war- 
fare ; but "these worthy men mistook their true enemy " when 
they supposed that our moral warfare is with passion, e^nd not , /. 

with the perverted maxim of the will, by which it has made ■ 

passion its primary motive. .The Apostle was ‘wiser when he , . - 

iR. X. 51; H. XH. 130. 
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saiS. that oitr warfare is not with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers/' with evil spirits ; only we must 

'"■■■■■ ,ffc, , 

remember that this last expression points not to an external, 
but to an ^internal, spirit of evil. Ifow, the spiritual power of 
evil in us can be combated only by aid of another spiritual 
power, which Christianity has also personified in a way that 
corresponds to its true idea. For, '‘that which alone can make 
a world the object of the divine decree and the end of the 
creation, is Humanity (the rational being as such )^'u Us com- 
plete onoml perfection, from which, as highest condition, happi- 
ness must follow as a necessary consequence in the will of the 
Supreme Being.”^ In this point of view, humanity may he 
fitly represented as the only begotten Son of God and the 
express image of his Person : as the Word "«^through which all 
things were made," in whom " God has loved the world," and 
who gives " power to those who receive him to become sons of 
God." As this principle is in us, and yet we not its 
authors, we may fairly say that it ifas come do‘vV3s>^fiDm heaven 
and taken our nature that it may elevate us, who are by 
nature evil, to itself. And, as we can form an idea of a force 
only by considering it as overcoming resistance, so we can 
image to ourselves the power of this ideal of God-pleasing 
Humanity, only by thinking of a man who has borne the 
greatest suffering and death itself for the good of men and even 
of his enemies. It may also, in a true sense, be said that it is 
only through practical belief in this Son of God, that man can 
hope to be pleasing to God. On the other hancl, we must 
remember that, if an actual example of perfect goodness wore 
externally presented to us, it could not, as merely an example, 
have such power over us, except in so far as it awakened in us 
a consciousness of the ideal of our own nature. And if, on the 
other hhncl, we were to identify a good man with the ideal, and . 
so to take him for a being exempt from human weakness, the ' 
value of his example would be lost. If we overlook this 
; , ^ , ^R.X. 69 j H. VI. 156. ^ ^ 
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difficulty, — which arises from the impossibility of couibiiiing iu 
one the conceptions of a moral ideal and an example,— we can 
see how such a being as we have spoken of might call upon 
men to see their ideal in him, as the blameless Son of God, 
(“ which of you convinceth me of sin ? ”) and to regard devotion 
to him as the highest duty. Again, the realisation of the moral 
life in us is only by a continual advance, which always leaves 
us far short of the ideal ; and it is only to God, who sees 
the heart and views our life suh specie aeteniitatis, that this 
infinite progress can appear as a completed whole, ^ut this 
difference between the human and the divine point of view 
may enable us to find a meaning in those expressions of 
scripture in which we are led to think of Christ as our 
substitute, and of ftod as imputing his merit to us and seeing 
us in him. For while, looking to our own individual lives, we 
can never have objective proof of our inward conformity to the 
divine law\and therefore must '^work out our salvation with 
fear and tremliiiTg ; ” yet hr so far as we are conscious of con- 
tinned purity of will, we may rise, in the sense of our 
unity with tlie ideal, to a foretaste of the joy which we cannot 
buf associate with an unalterable will for the Good. This joy 
we may fitly represent as an eternal bliss of heaven, secured to 
us through unity with our divinely human Lord; while its 
opposite sorrow will appear to us as an endless Hell, through 
identification with the spirit of evil. Lastly, the same system 
of conceptions'^ may serve to free us from a difficulty which 
arises out of^our moral consciousness, as to the possibility of an 
Atoneiuent to tbe violated law for our past guilt. Such an 
Atonement seems impossible, when we consider that our 
present obedience is imperfect, and that even if it were perfect, 
it could not afford a surphis of merit to make up for tlie past ; 

■ while, on the other hand, our past guilt seems infinite^, both 
, because of the infinity of the highest Lawgiver against whom 
we sin, and because our guilt lies not merely in sj)ecial sins, 
but in the adoption of an evil principle, which contains in 
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itself an endless possibility of evil. It would seem; therefore, 
tliat^ an infinite pimisliment alone could neutralise this infinite 
sin ; and it would seem, further, that this punishment must be 
borne at the instant of change, in order to do away with 
the old life of the individual and open to him a new life. 
This difficulty Kant meets in the following way : “ The change 
of mind which man passes through, is at once a coming out of 
evil and an entrance upon good, a putting off of the old, and a 
j)utting on of the new man, in which the S23irit diej^ to sin (and 
so to all inclinations that lead to sin) and lives to righteousness. 
In this change, however, as an intellectual determination, there 
are not two separate moral acts, but only one; for the abandon- 
ment of evil is possible, only through jmesence of the will for 
good which initiates a good life, and vic^ versa. The good 
principle is, therefore, contained in the abandonment of evil, as 
well as in the adoi)tion of good as the motive of the will ; and 
the pain, which rightly accompanies the former, sprigs entirely 
out of the latter. The change from the corru^pt to the good 
mind (“dying to the old man, crucifying the flesh”) already 
involves the sacrifice of self and the accej)tance of a long series 
of the evils of life, which the new man tabes ujDon himself in 
the spirit of the Son of God; merely for the sake of 
the Good ; evils which, however, i)roperly should have fallen 
upon the old man (who is morally another) in the shape 
of punishment. Though, ihereiotQ, physically, (viewed in his 
empirical character as sensible being), he is the same punish- 
able man, and, as such, must be condemned before a moral 
court of justice, aud therefore by himself, yet in his mind (as an 
intelligible being) he appeara before a divine Judge as morally 
another. It is, then, this new personality as the guiltless Son 
of God, which hears the penalty of sin ; or, (if we personify 
the Idea) the Son of God, as Substitnt& for him and for all who 
(practically) believe on Himself, hears the guilt of sin ; as their , 
Bedeemf, makes satisfaction to the highest justiee -for .it ' 
by suffering and death ; and, as their Uepresmtative, secures- to- 
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tliem the hojDe of appearing as justified before their Judge. 

Thus, (according to this way of representation) that suffering 
which the new man must continually take upon himself in life 
while he dies to the old man, is regarded as a death suffered 
once for all by the Eepresentative of mankind. Here, there- 
fore, we find that surplus of merit, beyond that of our own 
works, which was desiderated, and which, by the of God, 
can be imputed to us.’’ ^ 

This “ Deduction of Justification ” shows us the method in 
' which Kant proceeds to find a meaning for the (Jlinstiaii 
doctrine of Atonement, while obliterating from it all ideas of 
external substitution and transference. Conversion from sin to 
goodness involves a sorrow for sin which is an atonement for 
it, but which, in tie instant it is felt, ceases to be a punish- 
ment : seeing that the old man who deserves punishment has 
ceased to be. It may, therefore, be regarded as a punishment 
borne by tl^e new man for the old, and objectively envisaged as 
the suffering srf '^the Son oi God in the place of sinful man, 
which is appropriated to the individual by faith and carries 
with it the forgiveness of sins. 

■ ■ ^ , o ■ ■ rv ■ . , , 

Kant goes on in^tlie same spirit to deal with another scrip- 
tnral conception which is closely connected with the idea 

^ -deatlL. 

of Atonement, viz., the conception that the evil principle had 
by the Fall gained a rule over man’s original inheritance, a.nd 
had hecome the " Prince of this world,” but that this dominion 
has been overtlirown by the virgin-horn Son of God, as one in 
whom the Prince of this world had no part. The evil prin- 
ciple, indeed, tries to tempt this holy Being, who seems to be 
merely human, to an acknowledgment of his own authority^ 
and failing, he raises a persecution against him, which ends in 
his death ; but this physical victory of the Evil One over the Sou 

bk' f f,; a' a 

•'.’fi There k a curious similarity between Kant’s way of inteipreting Christian 
doctrine and that adopted by the late Dr. McLeod Campbell, in liis book on 
^he of the Atonement ---n. book which might be regarded as the 

enthmimm of Scottish Calvinism. R. X. 86 ; H. TI. 169, , 
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of God is a moral defeat. For tlie coniiict is really an inner 
conflict of j)rinciples, which takes place, not in the kingdom 
of nature, but in that of freedom ; in which, therefore, death 
itself becomes the exliibitioii of the triumph of the good prin- 
oiple, and the beginning of a like triumph for all that follow its 
guidance. In this way all the dogmas of Christianity may be 
interpreted as an expression of the moral revolution whereby 
the bias of man to evil is overthrown ; and, if so, it is well for 
us to continue to pay reverence to the outward vesture, that 
has served to bring into general accejitance a doctrine which 
really rests upon an authority within the soul of every man, 
and which, therefore, needs no miracle to commend it to mm- 
kind/'^ It is true that in the outward form in which this Gos- 
pel was first presented, not as an expression *bf principles, but as 
a record of facts of experience, it seemed to call for the super- 
natural eviden.ce of miracles ; but whether these miracles really 
took place or not, we need not now concern ou^lves. At 


any rate, they were useful only at' the first iifbr^duction of the 
Christian faith, and even then only by reason of the inadequate 
form in which it was so .introduced; and the belief in continued 
miracles would no longer serve any good j>ur]^ose,biit would rather 
prevent the necessary transition .from the outward form to the 
inner meaning of it. Hence it was a >ste23 in tlie right direc- 
tion, when the belief in miracles was confined to the past ; and 
a wise teacher will seek more and more to dissociate the m.oral 
doctrine of the necessity for a change of character, from all 


such external scaffolding. 


The origin 
and natnro < 
the Church. 


, The third book of Kant’s treatise goes on to discuss the 
conditions of the complete victory of the good principle, and of 
the foundation of a kingdom of Glod on earth. For, so far, we 
have only considered the way in which the new principle had 
to be’introduced into the world. The death of Christ, indeed, 
is regarded by Christianity as already a victory in which “all, 
is finished;” yet, in another sense, it is only the beginning of 
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a struggle which has to be carried on by the Church, the 
society founded by Christ, till it ends in a complete victory 
over the world. In his view of the Church Kant is involved in 
very great difficulties, in so far as his moral principles seem to 
exclude a social realisation of morality. He begins by pointing 
out that the great hindrance to the triumph of good in the indi- 
vidual, lies not "'in his own rude nature, in so far as he stands 
isolated by himself, but in his relations to, and connexions with 
other men.'^’^ For the violent passions of envy, ambition, and 
avarice, which make men reciprocally corrupt each other, grow 
not out of their immediate wants, but out of their rivalry 
and conflict with each other in society ; and such social evils 
must be met by a social remedy, a union of men to guard 
against evil and '^o further good, a permanent ever-extending 
society for the maintenance of morality/’ '' The idea of such 
an ethical community or empire of virtue, has i|;s objective 
reality w^^ grounded in reason.” ^ How, just as it was the duty 
of niankind Abandon tli8 state of nature, and to enter 
into a political union for the maintenance of justice, so we may 
also say that it is their duty to leave dliical state of :^ature 
and combine into Church for the furtherance of moral virtue. 
And, as it is only a universal Eepublie which can finally put an 
end to war, and fullyrealise the idea of the unity of men ; 
so it is only a universal Church which can realise the 
of men, so that they shall cease to be hindrances and become 
helpers to eacli other’s virtue ; and “ any partial society is to be 
regarded only as a SGliema or af)proximate representation of the 
absolute ethical whole ” ^ after which we should strive. Such 
a universal Eepublie according to laws of virtue, howevej, 
. differs from the civil society in this, that force can be no 
instrument in its realisation; for violence can do nothing to 
secure a moral end. Hence, also the lawgiver in such a society 
cannot be an outward sovereign, but only the Being whose will 

, . 1 R. X. 109 ; H. VI. 189. ^ B. X, III; H. VI. 191 
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of tho Church 
"ho realised ? 


Only by an 
apj)roxima- 
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is one with the moral law ; nor can such a society have any 
laws but the moral law itself. 

This lofty Idea, however, — how can it be realised ? It 
is no object of possible experience, for it implies a union of 
men which is universal, as being independent of all accidental 
differences of opinion, which separate men from each other; also- 
ntely pure, as regards the motives by which the members of it 
are actuated ; free, both in the relation of these members to each 
other and to the community as a whole ; and unchangeable, as * 
regards' the principles of its constitution, though in its adminis- 
tration it may be adapted to the circumstances of men in 
different times and places. Such a union of men 'would 
best be compared, not to any form of State, whether mon- 
archical, aristocratical, and democratical, bulf rather to a great 
Family under a common though invisible moral Father, acting 
through hi^ Son who knows his will, and who at the same time 
is bound to all the other members of the Famil^by ties of 
blood/’ 1 . 

hTow, an actual Church cannot be founded on such a pure 
creect for it must have a historical basis ; and with this is 
necevssarily connected a certain confusion of^ the statutory with 
the moral law, and a partial substitution of a ceremonial 
service of God for that true service which consists in moral 
action alone. So far as this is the case, a book-revelation will 
he put in the place of reason, and a priesthood in the place of ‘ ’/ ' 
the teachers of morality. Thus faith in an external authority '*■" ; 
tends to substitute itself for faith in the inner law, and what is 
called divine service '' for the real moral service of God. But 
tliis tendency may be counteracted, and ultimately overcome. It 
is not necessary that the accidents of the outward institution 
should produce any permanent opposition between it and the . ' 
moral purpose it is destined to subserve. On the contrary, we ' / , ■ 

find that it has been the case with all book-revelations, and - 
the beliefs therewith connected, that the better teachers of the' - ! ; - ' 
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people ''subjected them to a process of interpretation, by which 
their essential content was gradually brought into agreegient 
with the universal principles of a moral faith/’ ^ And this 
method of interpretation ought now to be adopted on principle. 

Indeed, we have a right to say that only that church can 
be considered a true one, whose faith " carries with it a prin- 
ciple which makes it continually approximate to the pure faith 
of religion ^ so that finally the leading-strings of historic 
belief may .be dispensed with, and the element of slavish 
or mercenary service be removed. 

The difficulty, which arises in connection with the historical 
fornl in* which the truth of religion has to be conveyed to us, iinctm- 
may be thus stated ; — There are two conditions " under which 
what is called savia.g faith brings our hopes of future blessed- 
ness ; one in relation to what we cannot do, and what, therefore, 
it would seem, we must have done /or m, viz,, the leg^l annulling ^ 
of our former actions in the sight of a divine judge: the other in 
relation to whr?^ we can do fflid ought to do for ourselves, viz., 
the regulation of our future life by the law of duty/’^ Thus we 
need at once a faith in a satisfaction made for sin by wjhch 
we are already reconciled with God, and a faith that by a good 
life in future we can become ifieasing to God. These two 
elements must be united. But the difficulty is to see which 
of the two we should make the condition of the other ; whether 
we are to ground our faith in the pardon of sin on a good 
moral life, or vhe versa; for either view would seem to involve 
absurd consequences. If you say that satisfaction has been 
made for the sins of men, and that we only need to believe in 
this in order to see our guilt removed, and the very root of i1^ ^ 

so destroyed that henceforth a good life will be the necessary 
consequence of this faith, you are maintaining that there is an 
incomprehensible transference of merit from Christ to us, and 
that it produces a result with which it has no intelligible » 

V ^ E. X, 131 J H, VI 208. 3 K. X 137 j H. VI 213, 
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coBBexion. And as such a faith could not be awakened in us 
by any intelligible jjrocess, we must suppose it to be directly 
inspired by some supernatural influence ; whereby the moral 
life that ensues is deprived of its whole meaning as a process 
of moral self-determination. If, on the other hand, you say 
that man, corrupt as he is by nature, is to make himself into a 
being pleasing to God without any extraneous aid, how is the 
possibility of such a process to be made comprehensible ? “ If 

he is not to regard the Justice, which he has, made his 
adversaty, as reconciled by a satisfaction made for him by 
another, if he is not to view himself as in a manner bom again 
by this faith, so that, by reason of the union thus forfhed 
between him and the good principle, he can now enter upon a 
new life, on what is he to base the hope (rf becoming a man 
well-pleasing to God Now, we cannot theoretically 

explain the cause of goodness and badness, because both 
involve the mystery of freedom ; but the practical key to the 
difficulty is, that the living faith In the ideai oj (^.-pleasing 
humanity, (in the Son of God), is in itself referred to a moral 
Iclea^ of Eeason, which serves not only as the rule of right 
conduct, but also as the all-sufficient motive to such conduct. 
Hence, it is one and the same thing to begin with such a 
rational faith and with the principle of a good life. On the 
other hand, the faith in that ideal in its phenomenal form, i.e., 
the empirical faith in the Christ of history, is not the same 
thing with the imincixale of a good life (which mlist be entirely 
rational) ; nor could we begin with snch a faith and deduce 
the good life from it. So taken, the two propositions stated 
above would be contradictory. But we must remember that in 
the phenomenal appearance of the God-man, it is not that 
which falls under the senses, or can he known by experience, 
but tEe ideal of our own reason (which we see exemplified or ' 
embodied in it), that is, properly speaking, the object of saving 
faith. And so far as this is the case, faith in the God-man is 
: ' ■ 1 E. X. 140 ; H. VI. 213. ■ - ■ . 
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one with the principle of a good It is, therefore, one 

and the same practical Idea which Christians really have be|ore 
them in these two forms ; and, so long as this is the case, 
the difficulty does not exist. It arises only when this his- 
torical fact is detached from its moral meaning, and viewed as 
a mere fact ; and when, as such fact, it is invested with a mystic 
or a magic influence to produce a moral change in him who 
believes in it, and who, indeed, is supposed to believe in it by 
a supernatuml and arbitrarily commuuicatcd influence. If this 
were the truth, we should be reduced to say '' that God has mercy 
on whom he will, and whom he will, he hardeneth : a text which, 
taken lilerally, is the setUo mortale of human reason/' 

'^It is, therefore, a necessary consequence of the union of a 
physical with a md!ral capacity in us — the latter of which is 
the basis and interpreter of all religion — that religion is finally 
to be detached from its empirical basis, from all statutes which ^ 

rest on histqfy, and which by means of a church-faith provision-^ 
ally unite men fiorl^he furthertnee of the Good ; and that thus a 
pure religion of reason is finally to gain the supremacy, so 
that “ God may be all in all." “ The coverings under whicli.>the 
embryo first formed itself to man, must be taken away if the man 
himself is to come out in the light of day/' The leading strings 
of authority, with the distinctions of clergy and laity, as well 
as all mere ritual or ceremonial institutions, must give away ; 
till gradually, not by a violent revolution, hut by the silent 
progress of thought, the pure religion of reason shall be 
established. may say, however, that 'the kingdom of 

God has come to us — so soon as even the principle of the 
gradual transition from Church-faith to the pure religion of^ ^ 
reason, the principle of a (divine) ethical State on earth, has been 
anywhere recognised as a fundamental principle, however far off 
^ may be the actual realisation of such a State. . . . For !here 
is in inan a capacity of recognising, and by living sympathy 
appropriating that which is good and true, which, therefore, 

, ^R. X. 142 ; H. VL 217. vPu X. 143 ^ K VI. 210. ^ 
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owing to its affinity with his own moral nature, cannot he pre- 
vented from gradually gaining po'wer over him so soon as it 
has once become public property.”^ The Church-faith, in short, 
is a 'hiseful vehicle'' for conveying to men a truth which, finally, 
by a true enlightenment, will be freed from the need of any 
such assistance. 

According to this view, the Iiistory of religion will find its 
main interest in the constant conflict between the religion of 
tiMi ciiureii. divine service" and the religion of morality," aixl especially 
in the progress whereby the latter gains more and more the 
mastery of the former. Such a history can liave a real unity 
only if we limit it to the record of that part of the 'human 
race in which the Idea of a universal Church has been 
promulgated, and in which, therefore, the f^uestion as to the 
difference of a rational and a historical faith is brought before 
the public^ and its decision is made the greatest of moral 
concerns. Hence Church History begins with (^ristianity ; 
for Judaism, at least in its oldest fbrm, was, tfeoi^gh a theocracy, 
rather political than religious ; and it was merely an exigency 
of tljic time that led the earliest* teachers of Christianity to try 
to connect their faith so closely with the^ previous beliefs of 
the Jews. This is evident from the exclusion of the idea of 
immortalityfromthe Jewish Scriptures; “for without a belief in 
a future life no religion can be conceived." ^ We may, indeed, 
trace in the later Judaism of the prophets, the beginning of a 
higher moral teaching. But the moral idea ffrst clearly de- 
taches itself from Judaism hi the life of Christ, ^who, at the 
very outset, announced himself as a heaven-sent teacher who 
had come to free the moral commandment — “to be perfect as 
our Bather in heaven is perfect,' — ^from all ritualistic additions, : 
and to declare the faith that is based on this command to 
he sole saving faith ; and who crowned a life, devoted to the 
teaching of this doctrine in opposition to the slavish . faith in,. 
■ outward ceremonies, by an imdeserved death, thus making him- 
, IR. X 146,* H. Vh 220. 2^. X 151 ; H. VL m, ^ 
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self the manifestation of the ideal of Humanity : and who, 
finally, after this finished work, is represented as returniin^ to 
the heaven whence he came, leaving to his disciples the promise 
that he would in spirit be with them even to the end of the 
world. This heaven-sent individual is further represented 
as evidencing his supernatural mission by miracles which, by 
another miracle, are handed down to us in the inspired books 
of Scripture. 

How, thediistorical facts of the history of the Founder of the 
Gliristian religion and also of his first successors, are to a 
certain extent hidden from us ; because no learned or scientific 
public ^existed at that time, which could critically observe 
them. In later times, wdien the Christian religion does come 
within the .view Sf scientific history, it presents itself to 
us in the form of a priestly and ceremonial cultns; and the 
crimes and calamities, the divisions and wars w;hich have ^ 

attended itg development, would throw a very unfavourable 
light on its vml \haracter, ?f we were not able to account for 
tlieni “ by an evil tendency of human nature,” which has caused 
the merely accidental elements attached to Christianity bj the 
circumstances of its^ origin in a particular time and place, and 
especially by the necessity of an accommodation to minds 
accustomed to an old historical faith, ''to be regarded as the 
essential basis of a religion for the world.” ^ 

The best time we really know of in the history of Christi- of 
anity is the present time ; for the hindrances that in earlier otoch upon 

, . ■ ■ ■ : the Ghristiiin ■■ 

times prevented the seed of moral truth from developing, have Keveiation. 
been now for the most part removed, and we are able to see 
that the^^ visible Church with its historical faith, can only 
the schema of an imisiUe Church whose unity is based on the 
religion of reason. Two principles especially we can now 
regard as established by the critically enlightened reason of 
modern times; first, what we may call "the principle of rea- % 

sonaUe modesty- with regard to all that is called Eevelation, 

R. X. 158 ; H* VI. 230. 
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, . . ¥ot, as we cannot deny the 2^omhility of the divine origin 
of a book which in a practical point of view contains nothing 
but divine truth ; . , . as it seems impossible that, without 
a sacred book, and a church-faith grounded on it, a religious 
union of men can be formed and maintained ; and as we can- 
not expect in the state of enlightenment we have now reached 
that a new revelation should be introduced with new miracles, 
it is best to take the book which we find generally recognised as 
vsacred, and make it the foundation of the teao3:iing of the 
OliurcST’^ But, while in this view we should not weaken the 
influence of that Book by useless attacks, so, on the other 
hand, we should not try to enforce the belief in it* or its 
historical character as necessary to salvation ; a policy which 
would be fatal to the purpose we have ift view. We must, 
therefore, add as a second principle, that the sacred history 
must be interpreted as having its sole value in an exhibition 
of God-pleasing Humanity, and not as an account ^f historical 
facts, which a man may or may nSt believe \^ithout its making 
Ms moral state better or worse. And we may welcome in 
this^ point of view the representation which the book contains 
of an end of the world, a final triumph of^ good over evil, and 
an entrance of the good into a blessed immortality, as a 
prophecy which is accordant with reason, though it carries us 
beyond all possible history. We must, however, remember 
that all this has only a symbolic significance, and that the 
^ddngdorii of God cometh not with observation ''""but is 'Svithiii. 


mystoriesc^r 


SfcioSfH& mysteries of religion also, the church doctrine as to the 

Sfc&iL nature of God and his relation to man, if we take them as 
showing US, not what God absolutely is, but what he is for us 
as moral beings, will have a useful meaning. Their mysterious- 
ness 'teally consists in this, that we cannot give a rational 
^ meaning to them except in a practical point of vdew. ' We are 

obliged to conceive God as the Creator of the world and the 
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holy Legislator of the moral law, the Preserver of the human 
race, its good Governor and moral Protector, and as its just 
Judge; and we may sj)eak of Him avS a threefold iieisonality, 
in order to protect ourselves against the Anthropomorphism 
which refuses to keep these attributes distinct. But the 
doctrines of Creation, Eedemption and Election represent only 
different aspects of the same mystery; they are theological 
answers to the quevStions: how it is possible for God to create a 
free being, *how it is possible for Him to give such a being when 
corrupted, the *power to return to , good: and, finallyfhow this 
change should be produced in some and not in others. In 
regard to such questions, our view is confined to the moral 
relations of our own being, and all we can say is, that, if there 
is anything necelsary for the moral change and improvement 
beyond the determination of our own will, that something, we 
may believe, will be supplied by God. In this sense, we may 
adopt the^doctrine of the Trinity as the formula of our faith. 

For as the highest, neve? perfectly attainable perfection of 
Humanity consists in the love of the law, and as a first principle 
of religious faith is that Gon is love ; ” it is reasonable to 
reverence God as the Father who loves men, with the love of 
moral complacency,” in so far as they are conformable to his law. 

In like mannei’, we can reverence him as the Son, in so far as he 
reveals himself in the all-embracing ideal of humanity, which 
is begotten and loved by him from all eternity; and we can 
reverence him, finally, as the Holy Spirit, in so far as he limits 
his love tq the condition of the agreement of man with the law, 
or in other words, in so far as his love is grounded in wisdom. 

The fourth and last book of Hant’s Treatise deals with the The true 
■ nature of the true, religious service of God, which consists in HeTOaSa" 
the obedience to the moral law, and its distinction from the 
; priestly and ritual service of the Church, which grov% out of 
i'the historical conditions under which religion has been 
■/■established. “ It is already the beginning of the victory of the 
good principle and a sign that ‘ the Kingdom of God is coming 
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to* us/ but even tlie principles of the constitution of such a King- 
dom should be recognised : for, in the intelligible world 

that* may be regarded as already realised, the grounds of the 
realisation of which have taken firm root in the general con- 
sciousness ; though the perfect development of its manifestation 
in the world of sense may yet lie in the far future.’'^ Now 
we have seen that it is a moral duty to work towards the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, and that that 
Kingdom, in the first instance, must take the form off a Church, 
a speciaP^organisation on the basis of a historical creed and with 
a definite order of administration ; and we have seen further, 
that there are special dangers that the historical form inay fail 
to be used as the vehicle of the truth of reason for which it 
exists. Natural Eeligioii is the consciousness of all our duties 
as divine commands, not the consciousness of any special duty 
to God. But Eevealed Eeligion, while it presents these duties 
as outward commands, and therefore as positive or ^bitrary in 
/um, is apt to introduce other coinifcands whicK am positive and 
arbitrary in matter, and even to raise them to a place of higher 
importance than the precepts of morality. In this way, 
Eevealed Eeligion may pervert and add to the religion of 
morality; it may substitute a learned religion, i.e,, a religion 
based on special historical facts and evidences of which only a 
learned class can judge, for the universal religion of reason, 
which finds its evidence in the consciousness of every one, 
and thus is universally communicable. Every religion necessarily 
contains elements of this Natural Eeligion, for otherwise it 
could not exist as a religion at all ; but the true religion^will be . . 
one which contains nothing more, or as little more as possible. , 

It will be a Eevealed Eeligion only in the sense that the truth ' 
which ultimately is to find its evidence in the minds of those 
who re(5eive it, comes in the first instance as an external com- 
munication, Now, the Christianity of the Gospels is so .far 
identical with Natural Eeligion, as it teaches that only moral . ' 
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goodness is pleasing to (lod ; as it demands inner as well as 
• outward purity ; as it rejects the idea of making up for immoral 
conduct by religious practices ; as it condemns revenge and 
hate, and teaches forgiveness of injuries, and as it sums up the 
law in the command to love God above all and our neighbour 
•as ourselves. Finally, while it holds out the hope of future 
bliss and the fear of future woe, to the good and bad respectively, 
yet it demands a free obedience to law for the love of it, not a 
• slavish submission prompted by hope and fecar. At the same 
time, Christiantty is in a sense a religion, iilTso far as 

it rests on a historical basis, which cannot be accepted on interiial 
evfdeifce by any one, and of which the external evidence is 
accessible only to the learned. Here, therefore, lies the clanger. 
The value of a hi£?torical belief received on authority is, that it 
is a vehicle or means to the teaching of hTatural Eeligion. But 
this relation of means and end may easily be inverted, and the 
historical :^aith may be regarded as that which is most import- 
ant, or even 4is"»that, whidi is the ultimate basis of moral 
principles ; and when this is the case, the teachers of it are at 
once elevated into priests, who speak with authority, instead of 
commending themselves to every one’s conscience in the sight 
of God ; ” and the outward service of the Church takes the place 
. of the, moral life as the main way of pleasing God. 

The first step in this degradation of religion is to attach 
Christianity closely to that Judaism out of which it sprung, * 
and thus to *curn the Christian '^nto a Jew whose Messiah 
has ‘come.” ^ In this way the whole Jewish Scriptures are 
raised to divine"* authority as expressing that which holds good 
universally ; and the learning of the teacher who expounds 
a difficult book relating to a far past age, becomes the basis of 
, a . religion for all time. The division of laity and clergy is 
thus made fixed and permanent, and an outward divine Service 
‘ ■' is put in the place of the inner service of morality. God 
' ■' is anthropomorphically conceived as a Lord whom we have 

X 199; H. YI. 264 
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to satisfy by evidences of external submission, and therefore 
by acts which are in themselves useless, by sacrifices and 
sufferings which lead to no moral result. But '' everything 
outside of a good life by which man supposes he can make 
liimself pleasing to God, is superstition.'* ^ It may, indeed, be 
true that there is sometliing beyond our power which God can 
do, and which he 'nmcst do to supplement our weak efforts after 
goodness. But what that something is we cannot know ; and 
it is dangerous to teach tliat the belief in any doetrine about 
supernafural aid, or the acknowledgment of such belief, is 
of value in the sight of God as a substitute for, or complement 
of, moral action. Eeason allows us to believe that the"" divine 
goodness will supply in some way whatever may be lacking to 
our moral service, if we are really doing on^’ best ; though we 
cannot determine in what way such aid can be given, and it 
may indeed, be of so mysterious a nature, that God can reveal 
it to us only in a symbolic representation, of whj^h we can 
understand nothing but its fracticM sigllifical^co^” ^ If, there- 
fore, any Church asserts that it knows definitely the way 
in which the moral defect of mankind is supplemented by God, 
and demands our belief in its assertion as a condition of salva- 
tion, we must utterly reject its claims. For the smallest con- 
cession to them would open the door for that degrading 
superstition which is ready to bring every offering to God 
except a good moml character. And if a “ mechanical method 
of serving God ” be once substituted for moralify, there is no 
real difference in principle between the prayer-mill of the 
Buddhist of Thibet, and the Protestant faith in the efficacy of 
church attendance. ; 

A very deceptive distinction is sometimes drawn between 
Nature and Ch'uee, under the former of which are included all ; . 
kinds &f moral action, while the latter is supposed to consist in 
some heavenly infiuence which lies altogether outside ^ of our i' ■ 
own moral self-determination. In some such influence we may , " 
‘R. X. 205; H. VI, 270. = E. X. 207 ; H. VI 271. ■ , .. .■ 
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be allowed to believe ; but; if we pretend to have conscious 
experience of it in ourselves, we are yielding to a dangerous 
illusion : for we may soon come to regard such passively 
received experiences as higher than the moral determination of 
the will which we can |)roduce for ourselves. Such a supersti- 
tious belief is even worse than a faith in the efficiency of 
outward ritualistic practices; for the latter may be used as 
a means to an end beyond themselves, while the former is 
“ the moml death of reason, without which there can be no 
religion, for religion, like morality, must be based on principle.”^ 

In general, however, we may say that he is on the wrong road 
wlio supposes that he can be well-pleasing to God by doing or 
experiencing anything, which he can do or experience without 
becoming a good'^nan. 

It is the indication of an advance in the right direction Tiie relation ^ 
when a temple-service such as that which was maintained oT^ 
by the Jews, jiasses into a church-service which may be 
regarded as % provisional Cleans for the support and further- 
ance of a true religious faith. But, as already said, the 
principle in both remains the same, so long as any religious 
value 'whatsoever ^is attached to practices which are not moral 
acts. In every form, the belief that we can please God and 
induce Him to accomplish our wishes by non-moral acts, 
involves the superstitious idea that '' natural means can bring 
about supernatural effects.'' ^ How, this is neither more nor 
less than M^ic, or, (as the word Magic is specially associated 
with the idea of dealing with evil spirits), it is Fetish-mahing. 

For die Fetish-maker is one who “ supposes that he can work 
upon God, and so use God as a means to produce some result in 
■■ - the world, which the power and insight of man cannot of them- 
■ '"selves compass, even though they be in complete accordance with 

the divine wiU.”® ' It is not to be denied that Church oh^rvances , , 

. may have a good effect, if they are used to develop the moral 
■ life of man and, so indirectly to mal^e him well-jileasing to God. 

, V ' * R. X. 211 i H. VI, 274. . ® E. X. 214 } H. VI. 277. Ud. 
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But everything depends upon the order or relative place whicli 
morality and the outward service of G-od take in our minds. If 
the so-called divine service '' comes first and virtue is made 
secondary, it shows that we are thinking of God as an Idol to 
be propitiated by prayers and flattery ; and this necessarily 
brings in its train priest- craft and fetish-worship. But “ piety 
is not a substitute for virtue which enables us to dispense with 
it ; it is the completion of virtue which crowns it with the hope 
of the final realisation of all our good ends.” All the services 
of the Cluirch may be of use as means of cultivating piety ; but 
they may all easily be perverted into superstitious rites. Thus 
Baptism, as the solemn reception of new members into the 
Church, — the community of those who are combined in the 
cultivation of virtue, — and the Lord’s SuppA, as the celebra- 
tion of their continued union in one body, have a relative value, 
as they help^ towards the development of pure moral habit of 
mind in those who partake in them ; but to suppose them 
to be of any worth in themselves, afjart from sTicfe influence, is 
to make them into fetishes. And so it is also with private and 
j)ublic^ prayer ; for true prayer is, not a petition for natural 
or even spiritual blessing, '' but that resolve J;o lead a good life, 
which, combined with a consciousness of our frailty, involves 
a constant desire to be a worthy member of the divine 
kingdom.” ^ And such prayer is always heard ; for it pro- 
duces the Good for which it prays. All the so-called 
'' means of grace ” are to be viewed in the same spirit, not as 
ways in which we may work upon God for our owrv ends, but 
rather as ways in which we may work upon oursel-5;es by 
means of the Idea of God — an Idea which, when it springs out 
of our moral consciousness, has no little power to quicken 
and confirm it. But we must always remember that the 
right wiiy is not from the divine grace to virtue, but from 
virtue to the divine grace.” ^ 

H. X. 236 ; H. YL 295. 3 K. X. 244 j H. YI. 301. . 
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• OHAPTEE 11. 

CraTICISM OF kamt’s view of the belation of cheistiahity to 

mTHEAL EELICtION. 

the Treatise (^i Eeligioii ivithin the loitncls of Mere Ilecmn^ 
shows, perhai)S more decisively than any other of Kant’s 
works, the strength and the weakness of his position ; for in it 
he seeks j;io compare the view of religion to which his own 
principles lead him, with Sie facts of man’s religious history, 
and in j)articnlar of the history of Christianity. He is thus 
obliged to realise how far he can go in admitting the ideas 
■ which underlie the religious life of humanity, and how far his 
principles force him to reject them as illusory. He is obliged 
to consider what kind of religion he can consistently accept as 
genuine, and what he must regard as spurious or imperfect; 
and, on the other hand, how far he can bridge over the gulf 
that separates his own abstract conception from the actual 
religion of his time, either by a critical reinterpretation of 
popular conceptions, or by a new cleveloi)ment or expansion of 
Ms own principles. Such a comparison was necessarily the 
severest of all tests to which the Kantian philosophy conld he 
subjected, and we may, therefore, say that in airplying its 
criteria to Christianity that philosophy criticised itsdlf. Its 
power of explaining the greatest fact of man’s spiritual history 
furnishes a good measure of its success in penetrating to the 
principle of man’s spiritual life. 


Kant’s efforts 
to connect his 
own view o.f 
lielig'ion mth 
the facts of 
Cliristlanity, 
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S^Kantwmul Tile severitj of the test in this case, is clue partly to the 
mft'Sirthe abstract character of the Kantian philosophy, which tabes its 
wSid."" stand on the moral Idea as the ultimate truth of man's life, 
and which reduces that Idea to the consciousness of a universal 
law of reason, to which the individual as such is immediately 
and absolutely subjected. Kow, as was pointed out at the 
beginning of the previous chapter, this means that the indi- 
vidual in his inner moral life is isolated from all relations to 
other men and things without him. The absolii^e law, to 
' , which a rational subject he owns subjectfon, breaks the 

bonds of nature, in which, as an individual object among other 
objects, he is bound ; and it sets him alone with himself ana wilh 
it. He is thus cut off from alT except an outward community 
of existence with his fellowmen. His highest life is solitary 
and incommunicable ; for he can help others and receive help 
from them only as regards his and their happiness, and not, at 
least directly, as regards his and their moral perfectipn. Still 
more definitely is lie cut off in Ms moral life«from nature, 
which, as it is merely an object, cannot have any right over 
him or claim upon him as a subject. How, religion involves a 
relation to a Being who is conceived as thejrltimate source of 
all beings and things, and as the principle of their unity with 
each other ; but, just in so far as they are conceived as isolated 
from, or external to each other, that principle of unity must 
itself be external to them. How, Kant's assertion of the 
autonomy of the moral life means that it is an inner life with 
which neither man nor nature can directly interfere ;^it metos, 
therefore, that there is no point above their separation at^wliich . 
^ where spiritual beings, or, a fortiori, spiritual and material, 
beings, can unite with each other. In the inmost secret of 

, ^ their being moral persons are atomic individuals who resist ail / 

, ; fusion, a%cl even, beyond a definite limit, repel all approximation; 

' .V ' , and the principle which unites them and keeps them united ‘ ' 

ry / must therefore.be not within, but without them. On such' •, 
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as manifesting or realising Himself in tlie life of man and of 
nature, but only as an external Creator nnd Governor wlio at 
tlieir creation lets them go from his hand, as independent 
beings to whom he abandons the care of their own destiny, 
controlling them merely by an external rule. It would seem, 
therefore, that in his religious conceptions Kant is limited 
to a kind of Judaism ; and that his God must be merely 
a great “ Hot-ourselves, that works for the righteousness” of 
his ereatur£S by rewards and punishments, and not a divine 
indwelling Spirit, the consciousness of which is immediately 
bound up with the consciousness of themselves. Eeligion 
could 'home in only as a kind of second thought or external 
supplement to morality, (which is necessary because, after all 
man lives an outward as well as an inward life, and the two 
lives must be somehow connected together); it could not be 
regarded as the principle from which the inner life itself springs 

or in which it centres. 

■ 

It appears,^ then, that Kant's subjective view of morality 
limits and distorts his conception of religion, as we have seen 
that it limited and distorted his conception of the social and 
political lifa Yet, as usual, his strenuous efforts to deal with 
the facts and to face all the difficulties of his subject, lead him 
to make concessions and to suggest mediating ideas, which, if 
they do not amount to a transformation of his original theory, 
yet give us considerable help in seeing where its defect lies, 
and how it shbuld be supplemented. And it is highly instruc- 
tive^ to see how much new light he is thus able to throw upon 
the whole process of man’s life in all its stages and aspects — 
npon Ms fall and moral corruption, upon his repentance and 
moral recovery, upon the social mediation by which the growth 
,.of the spiritual life in the individual and the world is pro- 
' moted, and npon the relation of the outward service of mligiou 
to the inner life, — while still maintaining that opposition of 
nature .and spirit , which is essential to Ms moral theory. 
Whether, in the alternation of concession and recoil, admissions 
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and reservations, in which he has involved himself, Kant has 
not strained his principles to the breaking point, will he here- 
after coiivsidered. 

In attempting in liis own way to apj)ropriate the Biblical 
of men doctiine, Kant finds himself forced, in the first place, to deal 
thSI-ESJnSl with the Pauline conceptions of the fall of humanity in Adam, 

tion. 

and its restoration in Christ. But these conceptions are 
essentially connected with the idea of mankind as an organism, 
in which evil or good cannot be confined to one member, but, 
if set up*Tn one, must necessarily pervade all the others. Any 
k Y force whm^ to disorganise and destroy the natural body 

must diffuse itself from one member to another till the^wlfole 
' ' body is infected ; unless at some point in the organism a greater 

force working towards restoration is set up t(f absorb and over- 
come it. So, according to the Pauline doctrine, the fatal 
inheritance ^of sin derived from Adam is conceived as passing 
on from generation to generation, ever extending anc]^ deepening 
its effects; and “the Law” is si^posed only ♦to make men 
conscious of the evil power that has taken hold upon them, , 
withoiit enabling them to resist it, or throw it off, Pinally, 

■ Christ is regarded as the source of a new re^nerative principle, 

the action of which is as pure an expression of good as the fall 
was an expression of evil, — a principle of endless life, which by 
its transcendent power overcomes the disintegrating force of 
evil, and restores the whole organism to more than its original 
moral health and energy. And in the proleptfc language of 
thought, — treating that as already completely realised the pHn- 
dple of which only has come into existence, — St. Paul declares 
that all men have died in Adam, and that in Christ all are 
" ' ' ^ ^ ^ again made alive. 

It might seem, at first, as if Kant had no point of contact . 
•SfcS with sdeh language, every word of which implies a kind of • 

■ “ solidarity ” of mankind, which he altogether repudiates.: One’ 

himself, moving in, the-^* 
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intrude, cotW scarcely be expected to find much satisfaction in 
the idea of Humanity as a corporate body, which "'nioveth 
altogether, if it move at all ” ; so that the life of each individual 
is regarded as only a factor in the life of the whole, and his 
late as depending not on himself, but on the issue of the general 
struggle between the powers of good and evil in the whole 
organism. The individual, indeed, must recognise that he is 
one with the universal, in such a sense that he cannot realise 
the end of •his own being except by realising it. But with 
Kant the univteal of morality takes the form, not o! a prin- 
ciple working in the social life of humanity, but of an abstract 
law,^ which speaks only to the individual from within. If the 
law commands him to act in conformity with the “ Idea of a 
kingdom of ends,” ^et that kingdom is merely possible, and it 
can never, on Kantian principles, be more than an Idea. 

It appears, therefore, as if any appropriation by Kant to the 
formiilee of^ Christian doctrine must be a mere Procrustean 
attempt to forc^ a moral Individualism into the language of a 
creed which is nothing if not social, or even socialistic. 

There is, however, one point at which Eant is compell^ VinaTOnR^thd 
his own rigour as a moralist to admit ideas kindred to those of gin. 
St. Paul. For, while the moral law presupposes in man an 
absolute power of self-determination, for which it supplies the 
all-sufficient motive, or at least the motive to which all the 
impulses of natural passion are to be subordinated in being 
admitted as motives at all, our actual moral experience seems 
to show that there is not one individual among men in whom 
: this normal relation of the law of reason to the desires is main- 
tained;' ■ From the very beginning of his earthly experience, ^ 
there is in man an “ evil Mas,” a perversion of the true order 
of his life, according to which the principle of the natural life, 

" the law of the members,” should be subjected to the prificiple 
of ^ the spiritual life, the " law of the mind.” In all men the . 

particular desires assert their claims without waiting for the 
law to determine the conditions of their gratification ; and even 
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in the best of men the virtuous life is a continual struggle to 
w ^ restore the balance of nature, ie,, to restore such subordination 

. - of passion to reason that it shall never act except on the pre- 

supposition of the law, and to raise themselves above the im- 
. ' ■ . moral attitude of mind, in which passion speaks first and the 

law only comes in in the second instance to limit it. As things 
are at present, all our good acts seem to be partial efforts to 
by , put the particular impulses of passion in their due relation to 

the law, efforts which never alter the fundamental disorganisa- 
/ ' tion in t&e relation of reason and passion. Hence the moral 

■ ' ' life appears as a p9vcessus in infinitum, a series of approxima- 

tions to a goal that can never be attained. Yet, in spite* of 
; ’ ; ; all this, the identity of the law with the self who is conscious 

, of it appears in the fact that that law is an absolute imperative; 

. ^ or, in other words, reason presents its law not as a motive, but 

as ilie motive, which excludes all motives independent of ity 
^ and even rrfuses to make any allowance for them, obliging us 

■ to regard every evil act '' as if b]| it we hadt fallen out of a 
^ state of innocence/’ The moral law does not admit the evil 

, bias which we have inherited with our natural life as an excuse 

“ ■ for our failings, but rather treats this evil state as the worst part 

^ of our guilt ; and, on the other hand, it commands us not merely 

to act rightly in particular cases, but to exterminate the evil 
principle within us, and to be perfect as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect,” just as if we could elevate ourselves at 
R one stroke above the necessity for further struggle, 

pj'" Good and Evil NTow, what ate we to say of this antinomy between the 

if-' . moral consciousness, which forces xis, on the fine hand, to ab- 

ll ' ' ' stract from all our empirically determined individuafity, and 

P I ^ to feel guilty for an evil which we cannot trace back to any 

1 1 empirical act of our own; and, on the other hand, to regard 

1 1; ‘ oiu’sel^es as bound at once not only to give up all evil action, 

}| to root out its source in our nature, while yet we are well 

I aware that empirically it will he an endless task to subdue the ' 

, I ' ■ . recalcitrant impulses which have been let loose vsdthiu us f , 
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Eaiifc s answer is that the consciousness of guilt for the evil 
bias (original sin) can only be explained by referring that bias 
to an intelligible act,” by which the impulses of nature Ivere 
taken up into our maxims or made into independent motives 
competing with the moral law, the only motive that springs 
out of reason. This intelligible act is the source of a bias from 
which ill our particular volitions we cannot free ourselves ; 
and its effects can be neutralised only by another intelligible 
act, which j-estores the moral law to its original supremacy as 
a motive. Empirically, indeed, the effect of the first cct mani- 
fests itself in a long series of acts, in which particular pleasures, 
or Ifappiness as the sum of pleasures, are sought without regard 
to the limitations of the moral law; and, empirically, the second 
act reduces itself to a long series of acts, in which the pursuit 
of particular pleasureKS or of hapiriness in general is limited and 
subordinated to the realisation of that law. But, as it is the 
peculiar characteristic of man as a rational being ‘‘ that' he can 
be determined tcb action by^io motive except so far as he has 
taken it up into his maxim, or made it a universal rule of his 
action,” the struggle of passion with the consciousness of duty 
in particular cases is always to be regarded as a pheiioinenon, 
of which the nounfenon is a struggle of principles ; and one of 
these principles must possess the man wholly to the exclusion 
of the other. Hence the Stoic theory, according to which 
wisdom and folly are absolutely opposed to each other, and 
change from dme to the other as possible only by an instantaneous 
conv*ersion, a complete revolution of the whole character, 
must be regard(?d as expressing the ultimate truth as to the 
process^of man's spiritual life. At the same time, we must 
remember that, in order to biing this truth into relation wfch 
our experience as empirical subjects, we are obliged to think of 
the intelligible act by which man becomes evil as realisinig itself 
in a long series of acts, by which character becomes gradually 
deteriorated (though without ever losing the consciousness that 
in doing evil it is at war with itself); and of the intelligible 
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acf by which we turn to good, as a long series of acts by which 
the evil bias is gradually overcome. But for God, who sees 
man% life, not imder conditions of time, but sul specie- mterni- 
tatis, the whole series of evil acts sums itself up in the one act 
whereby tile principle of evil is “ taken up into our maxims ; ” 
and, in like manner, the infinite series of acts of progressive 
virtue sums itself up in the one act by which the moral law 
is restored to its place as the one all-sufficient motive. Hence 
it is a fair inference from Kant’s view to say, that original sin 
is the Gim great sin we have to repent of, and 'that when it is 
repented of, all other sins are atoned for and done away. 

How, it is easy to see how, on these principles, the Pauiine 
doctrine of the Fall and Eedemption can be reinterpreted in a 
Kantian sense. Kant cannot admit that mtral evil or moral 
good are to be referred to anything which lies beyond the indi- 
vidual will. Adam’s sin cannot become our sin, nor Christ’s 
goodness our goodness. But there is a sense in^wliicli the 
corruption and the restoration of the in dividnal^^^^^^ is due to 
something beyond itself; for its intelligible lies beyond its 
empirical character. The root of all the moral failure or 
deterioration, which shows itself in the long series of his 
acts in time, lies in an intelligible act of choice by which 
the principle of evil is brought into the will ;, and the possi- 
bility of recovery also must lie in a timeless act by which the 
principle of good is again restored to its place ; an act which 
cannot he objectively known, because, as objeetifely known^ it 
must translate itself into a long series of acts, each of which is 
only relatively good. In this sense, it may be said that the 
homo phenomenon is neither lost nor saved, neither falls nor is 
' refieemed, by his own act, hut only by tlie acts of the hmno 
noummn. And the whole language of Christian theology as , 
to impi^ted guilt and imputed righteousness, can be accepted 
the Vorstellung, the natural symbol for the truth. Indeed* if 
we are to express the higher consciousness which man .has' 

• . ■ ^ of himself as a moral subject, in the forms of the empirical..; 
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consciousness which we have of ourselves and others as ohjectSj 
we cannot avoid using some such language as that ’^hich 
actually is used in Christian theology. We must speak of that 
as an event or a series of events in time, which is really 
a timeless act, because otherwise we could not speak of it 
at all ; and we must speak of it as done for us by another— by 
a man who has realised the ideal of Humanity, — in order to 
distinguish it from particular empirical acts. Nor is there any 
harm in subh language, provided we do not press it beyond the 

■ . , • , IP*- ■ • . , 

point, up to which the analogy of the natural and the spiritual 
world holds good. It is, however, the office of Critical Philo- 
sophy, to keep us from supposing that we can hnovj or objec- 
tively realise, that which we can only think, and which we 
cannot even thinfc without abstracting from all the conditions 
of such objective realisation. And it is its office also to pre- 
vent us from transferring the necessary irnperfectioiis belonging ^ 
to the symi:)olic form, in which alone we can ex23ress the truth, 
to the truth eitpressed. * 

The important point here is to observe what elements in the The fictitious 

elements in 

doctrine of Christianity Kant considers as belonging mer4?Iy to 
the symbolic form 411 which the truth is objectively expressed, 
and what, therefore, he bids us set aside when we rise in 
thought from the symbol to the thing represented by it. In 
the first place, and as a matter of course, he bids us reject all 
that belongs^ to the form of the representation of objects 
as in space ^and time, i.e., all that makes us conceive of 
the spiritual as^ another natural world, existing side by side 
; with tb^ world of nature and, occasionally at least, interfering 
with it. He thus regards all miraculous interference with tjie * 

: ' , , course of nature without, and equally all miraculous influences 
/ upon the course of our mental life within, — all miracles and all 
[.supernatural grace or illumination, — as illusory. He will not, 
indeed, deny the possibility of such interferences, especially of 
' ' a divine grace which supplements our own efforts after good- 
' nessj indeed, he even seems to encourage the thought of such ' \ i’; 
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divine aicL But he holds it essential to our intellectual sanity 
not J30 admit its possibility as a conscious experience in our 
inner life. In the course of nature no supernatural link must 
be intercalated. To admit a miracle would be to break the con- 
; text of experience, in which alone we can know objects as such ; 

and to admit a conscious experience of divine grace, a super- 
natural illumination, would be the moral death of reason. For 
it is not as an object either of inner or of outer experience that 
we can ^Dprehend God or his relation to us, but oiily in so far 
as his existence and his action are postulated by the moral law. 

But this leads me to observe, in the second place, that Kant 
S^ective ele regards the denial of all interference of the supernatural with 
ciSSian view the natural as involving also the denial of any objective, and 
ulo are?hS? especially of any social, mediation in the moral life of the indi- 

:^re 3 Gel;eGl..' /' ;■ ‘ ^ ^ ■ 

viduaL Each in his hidden world of joy or woe, our hermit 
^ spirits dw(^ll ; ” and as we are each charged with our own 
moral destiny, so no thing or person, neither natu#:e nor man 
nor even God, can directly help or^hinder us.^ Guided by that 
negative tendency which makes him isolate the pure conscious- 
ness #Qf self from all consciousness of objects, instead of seeing 
in the former the completion of the lattoii.', Kant looks upon 
the subject as in its pure self-determination exclusive of all 
determination by objects. Hence, not only does he conceive of 
the moral law as a law the content of which has no reference 
to any object, but also he thinks that all acts to^be attributed 
to the subject must ultimately be traced back to the agency of 
' . a self which has no other determination but that law ; for, ea; 

hypothesis the moral subject cannot he determined, by any 
. , ojiject, except so far as it allows itself to be so determined. 
Primarily, the self has no motive.? except what it gives ■ to 
itself, and the moral law is the only motive which it neee.s.sarily ' 

/ , gives to itself, the only motive which it can derive purely /ma 
V , ' itself. If we held Eant strictly to this point of view, the Fall 
. . would become an incomprehensible act by which a rational 

• ■ being takes to itself a sensuous nature, and Eedemption an.- ' ; 
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eclually incomprelieiisible act by winch ifc rids itself of that 
nature; the ionner would involve a mysterious movement of 
will by which it partly ceases to be itself and takes to itself an 
element which does not properly belong to it, and the latter 
would involve an equally mysterimrs expulsion of the foreign 
element so introduced. Kant, however, never goes quite 
this length, or treats the ‘'intelligible act” by which the evil 
bias was produced, as an act, (like that pictured in Plato’s 
myth of the Phaedrus,) by which a purely rational being 
becomes also sensuous. On the contrary, he regards the Fall 
as only a perversion of the of the rational and 

sensuous principles, both of which essentially belong to man’s 
nature. Thus, while he regards the md&pendence of the motives 
of passion as an^ essential perversion of man’s nature, he does 
not look upon their existence in separation from the motives of 
reason as already containing the germ of such perversion; and, 
conversely* while he admits that moral recovery involves the 
subjection of utlfb passions <d the limiting condition of the law 
of reason, he does not suppose that these passions can them- 
selves be identified with the rational principle to whic^i they 
are subjected. thus seems to hold a kind of ambiguous 

position between Dualism and Monism, and it is no easy 
matter to exjuess what he does and does not hold, without 
appearing to contradict oneself at every step. 

Some light maybe thrown on Kant’s position by a com- 
parison of it* with the kindred philosophy of the Stoics. The * . 
Stoics, like Kant, conceived of morality as the abstract self- 
determination of reason by its own law, and by that only. 

Further, they held this law to be negatively related to j}he ^ 
passions and their objects, and therefore they regarded moral 
, freedom as involving an absolute exclusion of the passions as 
. motives,. The passions, in their view, are "unnaturaf;” that 
' ' is, they are a mysterious intrusion into the ' rational being of * . 
^ something, which is not himself, something which he"must expel, 
if he is to live “in harmony” with himself or with his own 
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nature. Logically; it is difficult to see hoW the Stoics could 
speak of this intrusion and the consequent slavery of the will 
as cipher than a self-surrender of reason, a self-surrender as 
niysterious as Kant's intelligible act ; but they take the exist- 
ence of passion in man simj)ly as a fact, and only insist on the 
necessity of its being extirpated ere he can become om loith 
Imnself, And the supposition of such a moral necessity enables 
them to escape from that part of Kant's difficulty, which arises 
from his constant effort to make terms between passion and 
reason, without admitting any ultimate identity between 
them. They cut the knot of the problem of morals by the 
ascetic solution, though with the result that morality for them 
becomes purely negative. Kor, after the extrusion of passion, 
reason has no content, no motive, by which tt) determine itself. 
The universal as abstracted from, and opposed to the particular, 
vanishes in an empty tautology. It is true that they inculcate 
the duty of* philanthropy and the necessity of a reljgious sur- 
render of self to God, and these nseem at fifst,to supply the 
place of positive determinations for the rational life ; but on a 
closer view their religion and their social morality are found to 
disappear in the same abstract identity which is implied in 
their idea of moral freedom. Deo parere libertas est ; but God 
is just the same abstract universal in relation to the world, as 
that which constitutes the “ nature ” of the rational being in 
relation to his passions. The Optimism of the Stoics is an 
Optimism in general, which is Pessimism in particular ; it is 
not the perception of a reason which is present in any 
special forms of the life of nature or the life of man. And the 
social principle, which is based on tho recognition of a bare 
identity of reason as it potentially exists in every man, cannot 
legitimately give rise to the conception of a social organism. 
Men are not bound together by the fact that they are indis- ' 
tingiiishably alike, but by the fact that through their correlated 
differences the one reason manifests itself.^ 
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Up to a certain point Kant follows the same movement oi* 
thought which is exemplified in the Stoic philosophy. We 
might, therefore, expect that with him also the nnivei^sal 
should be absolutely opj)osed to the particular, and that reason 
should be conceived as returning upon itself througli the exclu- 
sion of everything but its own identity. But Kant does not 
regard passion as a mere intruder into man's natural life. He 
does not conceive the intelligible act " of the Fall as for the 
^ first time ititroducing the sensuous passions into his being, but 
simply as perverting that original order of man's lifF in which 
these passions are subordinated to the law of reason. Indeed, 
he thfiiks that, on the former view, the intelligible act,” by ■ 

which other motives than those of reason were created, would 
be the act of a ctevil and not of a man. The moral recovery 
of man is, therefore, not the extinction of passion, but its sub- 
ordination to the moral law. He often, indeed, speaks of a 
perfect inojal act as one in which the law, and the law only is ^ 
the motive ; he does mot take this as involving that the 
motives of passion should be excluded, but only that their gratifi- 
cation should be limited by the moral law. The same kind of 
compromise appears in his treatment of the relation of moral 
actions to the objective ends they tend to realise, and especially 
to the realisation of an ideal society. The immediate tendency 
of his logic would make us expect to find him treating all 
objects, whether things or persons, as unessential and external 
’ to the self-del^rmining subject, and even God as a “ hypothesis 
of which he lias no need.” But Kant recoils from this result ; 
for he regards the moral self-determination of the subject as 
' relative to an objective end, though not determined by it as a , h ' 

motive, and God as necessary to secure the realisation of that • ' . 

■ , ’ end. Thus, the establishment of a perfect social order, by 

which nature may he subjected to spiritual ends, and m6n may ; \ : 

' become members one of another, becomes at least a fijiis in 
'consequenMam veniens; and God, though not directly required 
. for the moral life, is supposed to be needed to produce the con- . ' * ™ 
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formity of the natural life to it. The effect of this compromise 
is to produce a ‘ nest of antinomies ' : antinomies between the 
Stoic and Hedonistic elements of his moral theory, between his 
Individualism and his Socialism, and finally between his Ethics- 
and his Theology. But, as usual, Eant indicates a better way 
than liis own of reconciling the opposites he brings together ; 
if only we keep in view the relation of the method of abstrac- 
tion which he nominally follows to the method of synthesis 
which he suggests. 

The truth is that Kant’s rejection of the absolute dualism of 
the Stoics necessarily brings with it a transformation of tlie idea 
‘ of moral freedom, which yet he did not himself carry out. If 
freedom he the determination of the self by its own law to tlie 
exclusion of all other motives, — and such it must be, if with 
Kant we suppose the pure consciousness of self to be merely 
negatively ^related to the consciousness of objects — then the 
Stoic conception of the moral life is the only reasonable one. 
The beginning of virtue will be*^' apathy, — •an'* extinction of 
passion which leaves the pure self, to determine itself without- 
the intrusion of any motive from without. On this view, how- 
ever, the actual presence in us of passion a motive will be 
inexplicable. If we go back to the cause of that presence, we 
must suppose an inexplicable turning away of the will from its 
own. law, an unmotived conversion of pure will for good into a 
devilish will for evil ; and the reversal of this process will be as 
inexplicable as the original act itself. Hor will any light be 
thrown by such a view on the actual state of man’s will, in 
which passion holds its ground as a rival motive, ai^d yet is 
recognised as that which ought not to he. If, on the other ■ 
hand, we adopt Kant’s view of man’s nature as from the first 
both rational and sen>suous, and regard the moral end as being, 
not the extinction of passion, but its harmony with a law ' 
of duty which hows from the idea of the self, we cannot admit ; : 
that irreducible division between these two halves of his being, ' 
which forces Kant to conceive the realisation of the moral end 
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as ii proffress%is in infinitum. Kant puts the problem in a mis- 
leading way, when he asserts that evil cannot lie dtlier in the 
natural desires which of themselves are non-moral or innocent, 
nr in the corruption of the morally legislative reason, which is 
impossible ; and that, therefo^'e, it must lie in a perversion of 
their due relation. For the desires cannot exist in man as 
simple natural impulses, but only as desires of particular objects 
which are same time desives toi ^ universal Good that 

can satisfy the self; nor can practical I'eason bring before 
us a uni versaf Good which is not to he realised in^any parti- 
cular object. Hence, to speak of a perversion of the relation of 
the universal and the particular, which, at the same time, leaves 
the character of each of these elements in itself unchanged, is to 
forget the essenfial unity or relativity of all the elements 
which are included in our consciousness of ourselves. If the 
different elements of our being are united with one self, they 
must be linited with each other, and united in such a way as 
to make an txt^rnal relation of them impossible. Ho doubt, 
there is a moral division in man's nature, which sometimes 
even tempts us to speak of him as if he were two |3ersons 
ill one. But the^ problem lies just in the unity of the being 
who is thus divided against himself, and who recognises the 
impulse to break the law as his oimi impulse at the same time 
that he recognises the law as his ovm law. If we do not admit 
the identical self as present in both, or if, following Kant, we 
refer the law* to the noumenal and the desire to the phenomenal 
self, we nease to have even a problem before us. For the 
actual ^determination must then come from an empty unity 
which is beyond the distinction of the phenomenal and the 
noumenal subjects, from a self to which the law is an external * 
motive quite as much as the passions. If, on the other hand, 
■we admit that every desire of a particular object, in or(ier to be 
‘a .possible motive of tha>‘ self, must be a particular form of the 
desire for the satisfaction of that self, we cannot but’ recognise 
that even a wrong desire implies an undeveloped consciousness of ' 
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the Good, in which satisfaction for the self alone can be found. 
The aphorism, video meliora prohogtie deterwa sequoi% undoubtedly 
expresses a veritable experience ; in fact, it expresses an experi- 
ence which is always present in some form or other to all beings 
capable of moral development. But it is possible only because 
the meliora are not so perfectly seen as to preclude the deteriora 
being also set before us as siib mtione Boni. There is a j)oh^t 
of view from which it is possible to say that all vice is ignorance, 
and that men do evil because “ they know not what they do,” 
^ Thus the*" process whereby men come to know what is good is 
not separable from the process by which they come to do it, and 
the conception that there can be a completed knowleclge of 
Good, which yet remains inoperative, shows a defective 
perception of what such knowledge woulfi involve. It is 
possible, no doubt, to have moral Good before us as an abstract 
law, and yet not to obey it. Indeed, consciousness of it m that 
form has a very feeble power as a motive with most^inds, and 
even in minds that most willingly accept it,* iV has rather a 
/ . repressive than a stimulative effect. It is only as the conscious- 

ness of law passes into the consciousness of social relations and 
, ; so of an end in which the individual finds a positive object, 

that it can awalce a higher affection which expels, or rather 
absorbs the lower. But this only shows that the knowledge of 
good itself must grow by the same process in ,-rwhich we become 
capable of giving practical effect to it in our conduct ; and, on 
^ the other hand, that the incapacity of giving to it such 

practical effect, is a proof that the knowledge itself is^imperfect. 

... 

The Tndmdu. TIic imperfection of Kant’s view of the moral life lies mainly 
oSriSiarto^ in the onesided way in which he insists on the idea that the 
moral law is the law of our own being : a law which' as 
I ■ rational creatures we lay down for ourselves, and which, as it is 

our ow7t law, it must be in our power to obey. For if this he 
■V an adequate view of it, the moral life must he regarded as a life' 

• of individual self-determination, in which neither Grod nor’man ■ 
.. , 'can assist us, but in which each individu^ has to carry on. his 
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separate inward struggle by his own unaided strength, 
the Protestant Reformation had isolated the indmdual from his 
fellows^ and left him alone with God. It purchased freedom 
towards man by absolute slavery towards God, (as is involved 
even in the title of Luther’s treatise De Servo Arbitrio) ; nay, in 
Calvinism, it came perilously near to a Pantheism which 
identifies him, in so far as he is allowed to have any higher will 
or reason, i.e., as one of the elect, with God. In this- sense, 

Spinoza may be said to have betrayed the secret of his time. 

But the enlightenment of the eighteenth century wei?u further, 
and isolated the individual not only from man and nature, but 
froifi God. And Kant, as a true son of the eighteenth century, 
accepted the individualistic view of man, only insisting that 
even when man is^left alone with himself, he is still face to face 
with the universal law of his being. Kant, in fact, substitutes 
the idea of freedom for the idea of a divine servitude; though 
he adds that it is a freedom which is capable of being enjoyed ^ 
only by one wjio^is a law t% himself. He makes the individual 
a little world in himself, and absolutely opjioses his self- 
determination to all determination of him by any other being 
or thing. The individual as sensuous is regarded as open to 
inhuenees from other things; but they have power over his 
will only as he gives them that power, and just as far he is 
true to himself, h^ will not give it. 

How, I have often pointed out the root from which this lomtiumaeif 

' suggests how 


negative view "of morality, this opposition of self-determuiation 

3 Good af 


1 


' ' us to 
• it. 


to all determfnation by another, springs. As, in the Critique obfootiTC.” 
of Pim BeasonfKsmt conceives the pure consciousness of self 
as negatively related to the consciousness of,objeets and as the 
source of an ideal with which the consciousness of objects *is 
incommensurable, so, in his Ethics, he tlhnks of self-determina- 
tion — ^the determination of the subject by the pure Mea of 
himself as ah end, — as negatively related to all desires, which 
/are nothing but determinations of the empirical self by objects; ■ 
and he regards the "Eingdoni of Ends,” in which alone the pure 
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self could be realised, as a pure ideal to which no realisation of 
morality in the objective world can ever be commensurate. 
Hend^h, it is not possible for him to admit that the will for the 
realisation of the self can ever be identified with the desire for 
any object, or, in other words, that self-determination can ever 
be the same thing as determination by any objective end. 
Now, as we have seen, Kant himself showed us the way out of 
this labyrinth when he pointed out that self-consciousness pre- 
supposes consciousness of objects, and is simply thp return of 
the subjecJt of such consciousness upon itself. For, though by 
this return the seif is opposed to objects, yet it is opposed to 
them merely because it contains the germ of a deeper con^ciinis- 
ness of them. Hence, self-consciousness is seen to be not only 
the source of an ideal with which our former consciousness of 
objects — our consciousness of objects in which their relation to 
the self was not reflected on — is incommensurable ; it is also 
the source of a new view of these objects in which their real 
nature is revealed. Now, in a similar w^^y ^here, we may 
see that the consciousness of the self as under a law of 
its own, or as capable of determining itself by the idea 
of itself, presupposes a consciousness of objects as ends 
in w.Iiicli we seek to realise ourselves. ^No doubt, it also 
implies that we have a consciousness of the inadequacy of 
these objects in their particularity as ends^: a consciousness 
that in seeking these objects as ends, we are enslaving our- 
selves to a foreign power. Thus, the realisation^hf the self is 
opposed to the realisation of any objective ends of desire ; .or if 
it be regarded as itself setting before us any objective end, that 
end is taken as an ideal which is incapable of being ^realised, 
as^ a universal end to which no particular object can correspond. 
At this point, Kant stops ; or he goes beyond it only by pos-' 
tnlating a Detis ex mmliina ^to bridge over the chasm which ' 
cannot be filled up between the ideal and the real. But it is 
obvious that here also we may repeat the criticism made upbh/' 

, Kants Theoretical Philosophy. The consciousness of objective ! , 
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ends is, on Ivant’s own showing, the necessary presupposition' ol 
the consciousness of the self,— or what is the same thing, of an 
ideal derived from the consciousness of self, — as an end p and 
if the latter consciousness goes beyond the former, it is only 
by bringing to light a principle which was present in the 
termer, though not reflected on. In setting before us as an 
end the attainment of any object, we necessarily conceive it in 
relation to the self, i.e., as an end in which the self is realised ; 
and our subsequent dissatisfaction with it when attained, is a 
proof that we do not find in it what we "were seekin‘> Out of 
such dissatisfaction with particular ends, — in wdiich, as we might 
expfes*5 it, our desires, but not we, are satisfied, — arises that 
reflective consciousness which contrasts the satisfaction of 
desire with the ^'calisation of the self ; lc., the slavery of 
passion with the freedom of obedience to the law of our own 
being. But in the attitude of thought thus initiated, the 
opposition between the particular and the uniwirsal is as 
unduly emphasi^d as thei^’ unity was before ; and it becomes 
needful to remember that, if determination by the self or by 
the law of the self is opposed to determination by the particular 
desires, it is only because, as the desires of a self-conscions 
being, these desireS are in contradiction with themselves ; or, 
what is the same thing, it is only because, in their reference to 
the self, they contain an element which is not reflected on, so 
long as they are present to consciousness merely as particular 
desires. therefore, to use the language of Aristotle, 

is separated from the eTrSufiLai, or, in other words, the 
desire of tfie Good, from the desires of particular objects as good, 
we hav^to remember that it is their own universal which is thus 
opposed to them; and, on the other hand, that if that universal be 
altogether isolated from the particulars it becomes empty and 
meaningless. The advance from the consciousness^ of the 
particular to the consciousness of the universal will, therefore, 
.end in nothing, if it be not the source of a new consciousness 
of the universal as realised the. particular. The objects of 
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desire, which were rejected as in themselves in opposition to 
the Good, must be recognised as particular forms in which that 
Good'^is realised ; or, in other words, the idea of Good must be 
recognised as a principle which gives its special value to each 
object of desire, by assigning to it a place in the system of 
goods, the attainment of which is the realisation of the self. 

The elements included in the highest Good, i.e., in the Idea 
oS^mturS of an end commensurate with the self, are two ; the establish- 
na£aiidbTo?‘ meiit of a kingdom of ends, an ideal community of ajl spiritual 
%vithgood3Kiss. arrd the securing to such a commumty of perfect 

hapi)me>ss, as the consequent of universal goodness.. But, 
according to Kant, the former immins an becai?se*no 

■ ' one can secure by his action the goodness of any one but 

' himself; and the latter remains ^ ^ostvM-k— or rather, we 

should say, it requires the postulate of God as a Bmng who adds 
happiness to goodness. Now, it is easy to see that the purely ^ 
ideal character of the kingdom of ends, and the meroljjpostulated 
v . V ; character of the relation of nature fco spirit, as^I^ant conceives , 

V : ' ' them, are due to the same defect of his philosophy. To begin ' 

with the latter, there is with Kant no immediate connection 
- ‘ , between the natural and the spiritual, because sjiirit is con- 

A ceived as the mere negation of nature, and not as that in 

which nature shows what it really is ; yet it is this latter idea 
i which is suggested by the correlation whicji Kant acknow- 

ledges, between the consciousness of objects and the conscious- 
ness of self. That 

. Wiads blow, and waters roil * 

; Strength to the brave, and power and BeiSy,” 

cannot be necessary, if the self-determined moral life is*a mere 
; ^ ^intrusion upon nature of a principle which is other than itself 

. and unrelated to it. As little will it be necessary, if that life 
;■ ‘ is a mere continuation of mechanical processes; for there is no 

^ ^ reason why one set of mechanical processes should be subor- 

/ - dinated to another. On both these theories, such subordination 
‘ ^ ’ must be the result of external arrangement. It will be neces- ' 
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, It also in- 
volves that 


sary only if in spirit there is revealed what is implicit; and 
hidden in nature ; if in spirit nature comes not only to a self, 
but to its self, Kant, however, seems to think that our chcnce is 
only between an irninediate unity of the sjnritual with, the 
natural, — which would involve the subjugation of spirit to the 
necessity of nature, — and a dualism which would oppose them 
in such a way that any harmony must ])e the result of an 
external arrangement. The external character of the unity of 
spirit and aiature, and the external God who is brought in to 
secure it, are b6th the necessary results of the isolatMn of man 
from nature. Yet Kant himself took a great step towards the 
rej(?ctiftn of this Dualism, when he reduced the world of nature 
to a world of phenomena, which exists only in relation to 
spirit, and which, ^therefore, as it would seem, does not need to 
be artificially harmonised with it. 

Kant’s conception of the Kingdom of Ends as a mere ideal,— J 
the realisation of which cannot even be postulated as following 
irom the existgnee of Gocl,<i^ince it depends on the self-deter- ‘ 
niiiiation of each individual moral being,— shows still more 
clearly the individualistic presuppositions of his philosophy ; 
and it has speciaT interest for us here, because it is the want 
left by the exclusion of God and other men from tlie inner 
moral life of the individual, which the treatise on Bdigion with- 
in the hotcnds of^Mere Reason is throughout endeavouring to 
supply, For, if it is an error not to recognise that selDcoii- 
seiousness is pt)sitively mediated by the consciousness of objects, 
it is ♦as great *au error not to recognise that our consciousness of 
ourselves as moral and spiritual beings is positively mediated 
by the consciousness of other selves. It is no doubt an 
important epoch in the development of man’s moral nature 
when the oj)position of the inner and the outer law is realised, 
and subjective morality is separated from the social coifscious- 
.hess,, 'But it, is a fundamental misconception to sui)pose that 
the Idea of a Kingdom of Ends, in which all moral beings are 
combined, is a conseqiimce of the conception of eacli separate 
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moral being as under a universal law wliicli be enacts for hiin- 
seif, as well as ibr all others. On the contrary, the conscious- 
ness^ of a law to which the individual is subjected as the 
member of some kind of social community, whether domestic or 
political, must exist before the time when, hy a further 
reflexion, the individual can recognise himself as under law to 
himself. And though it be true that, when this latter con- 
sciousness arises, the inner law is in the first instance opposed 
to the outer law, yet this opposition, as was shown dn a former 
chapter, LS to a great extent the result of the common tendency 
to lay dispropor donate emphasis on any new step of thought, — a 
tendency which is incident to our intellectual life as behfgsVho 
are in process of clevelopment. The outer law that binds societies 
together is really an inner law ; for it arises oCit of the nature of 
mankind as rational heings, who, therefore, are capable of rising 


above their individuality and living in each other’s life. But 
the consciousness of it an inner law is at first wanting; and 
when that consciousness arises, rthe inner*' Ijiw is at first 
regarded as separate from, and even opposed to, the outer law. 
But jve can explain tliis whole process only as the evolution of 
a principle which is at once inward and outward, at once the law 
of our own being and a social law by which we are bound to otlier 
men. It is through the surrender of himself to a social life 
that inan is first lifted above his animar individuality, and 
thus, in a higher sense, gains consciousness of himself as an 
individual, i.e., as a spiritual being who is a law^'and an end to 
himself. On the other liand, as this consciousness of spiritual 
individuality at first grows out ’ of what we may call an 
immediate surrender of the self to the community, a surrender 
which is the unconscious result of social training, so it can 
find a higher realisation for itself only in a new self-surrender, 
to so<Sal ends, which are now consciously I'ecognised as oiie 
with the realisation of the self. The great defect, therefore, of 
systems like that of the Stoics, they fix ancl stereotypA^^^- 

the spiritual individuality in the moment of transition between ^ 
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the lower and the higher Socialism ; uj., between the Socialism 
of the national State and the Socialism of Christianity, For, as 
so fixed, the moral life is in danger of contradicting itself*and 
becoming a kind of Individnalism^ — a proud and barren self- 
righteousness, which shuts itself up in itself and tries to shut 
ill the universal along with it. But the universal conceived as 
abstract or shut up in itself is barren ; Lc,, it ceases to be 
imiversal. The Stoic position, if it be not conceived as a 
moment of* transition, is like an attempt to appropriate that 
which is itself •the principle of generosity, which a^rnan can 
possess only as he gives it, and himself, away. 

In the second hook of this Treatise, Kant tries to go as Kant’s doe- 

, trine as to the 

far as he can towards the acceptance of an objective Christ, who yisibie^*^ 

atones for the sins*of man ; so, in the third book, he tries to go 

as far as he can in the acceptance of an ethical community 

between men corresponding in character to the^ Christian 

Church. 4^® Christian Church is based on Christ’s finished 

work, so a tri|^ tfethical coiiimunity or TiigemUmnd must be 

based on the consciousness of the moral law as realisable 

because it ought to be realised ; and as the Christian Clnirch 

vStrives to communicate to all men a saving faith in that work, 

% 

so, the true ethical community may labour for the removal of 
all the hindrances, which prevent the moral law from becoming 
the subjective prii^ciple of the life of all men. Kow, in con- 
sidering the legal relations of men as persons, we saw that the 
natural state V man is a state ^^f war, in which each places the 
rights of the others in continual jeopardy ; and that, tlierefore, 
it is the duty of*all men to work towards the establishment of 
a State, and even of a Universal State, which shall secure peace 
on the basis of justice, i.e., on the basis of x^rincij)les which 
make the freedom of each reconcilable with the freedom of ail. 

, in like manner, we may say that, till a Church, and ihdeed 
]k Universal Church, is established, all men are in cm ethical ^ 

Mte of mtim.m which they place the maximum of hindrance 
in the way of each other's, nioral advancement ; for it is not so 
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much the impulses of rude nature as the envious rivalry of 
men, which is the great power of evil in the world. The evil 
bias of men shows itself most of all in the fact that in society 
they corrupt each other, and thus become each other’s worst 
enemies. It is, therefore, their duty to establish an Ethical 
State or Comiminity, in which they shall combine their forces 
against evil, on the basis of a common submission to moral law, 
which is one and the same in each and all. There is, however, 
an important difference in the two cases, viz., that force may 
be legitimately used to put an end to the Icgar state of nature 
and to compel each to exercise his freedom so as not to inter- 
fere with the freedom of others ; while, by the very na1:u/e of 
the case, force cannot be used to put an end to the ethical state 
of nature ; for to compel men into moral freAlom is impossible. 
Further, as no one can make another morally free, or can 
know assuredly that he is morally free, (nay, as no one can be 
certain even of his own moral freedom) ; so ^he Ethical 
Community is necessarily an Invisible Churcti, ^^yhich can only 
he imperfectly represented by any outward institution. On 
the pther hand, an outward institution for the development of 
virtue is necessary as the schema of tiiat ideal community ; and 
Kant regards the Christian Church as such an institution. 
The defects with which that Church is chargeable are, in fact, 
Just the defects necessarily belonging to an oiitward institution, 
which has to symbolise something that cannot be adequately 
represented in outward experience. Thus the Cliiistiail Church 
as an outward institution was founded on a special manifesta- 
tion of a faith which is universal. It recognis’ed an individual 
Christ as the God-man, and confused the acceptance of his ' 
revelation and trust in him -with that self-identification of the 
will with its own law which is the essence of all moral life. 
The nhion with each other of those who believe in the, finished 
work of Christ,, thus typifies the invisible union of all those, 
who are banded together against evil by the surrender of the ■ 
will to, the moral law. , hTow, it is impossible that in such 
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a case the type shoald be made completely correspondent %o 
the Antitype, — or that the visible Church should become one 
with the invisible. But an indefinite approximation to sutjh a 
result is possible; in so far as the Gospel is more and more 
interpreted as an expression of moral truth, and less and less as 
a narrative of the outward events of an individual life and the 
externar relations of that individual to his followers. Such 
interpretation is not to be regarded as sophistry ; for it is only ' 
the interprcitation of phenomena which are the outward expres- 
sion of the moral principle, in the sense of the principle which 
originally gave origin to them. A symbol is necessary, and it is 
betl^jr '•to ‘adhere to the old symbol. To substitute a new 
symbol for it would only be to entangle ourselves in the very 
limitations of wMch we wish to get rid. The wisest course, 
therefore, is to accept and use the symbol— without which men 
might perhaj)s never have been able to apprehend the truth ; 
while, at the same time, recognising the defect which belongs to it 
in common wi^h «iir symbolic expressions of truth, and guarding 
against its dangers by a criticism which shows its true relation 
to the moral principles which it symbolises. Thus the fetish 
worship and priestcraft, which put a so-called ^' divine service 
in the place of the genuine moral service of God, and tlie belief 
ill an external revelation in place of the true saving faith 
of morality, maj^o more and more completely expelled from 
religion,'^ yet without any loss of that inspiring power which 
religion brings to the aid of morality. 

Ta thfe vfew of Xant, there seems to be only one vital The idea of 
objection, viz. : that the whole conception of a Church or an 
ethical community implies a kind of unity of individuals with 
each other in relation to their moral life, which is impossMe ’ 
on Kantian principles. For, on these principles, religion — the 
relation of the individual to God — can only appear as a 
.secondary and external result of his moral relation to himself; ' ,, f 
in other words, the object of religion is merely to establish such 
relations between the outer and the inner life as shall he 
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conformed to the internal relations of man to the law of his own 
being. It agrees with this view that, in Kant's Doctrine of ViQiue, 
the ethical duty of individuals towards each other was confined 
to seeking each ofclier's happiness, and each individual was left to 
seek moral perfection for himself. A combination of men for 
moral purposes, i.e., a combination to give aid to each other's 
moral life, was precluded by the nature of the case. Thus the 
Church must be conceived as invisible in the sense that it can 
never become visible ; because as visible it would meed to be 
based upto a community of the inner life of individuals ; and 
individuals, as such, have only external relations to each other. 
The same principle, therefore, which keeps the divine ''Befeig^out- 
side of the moral life of the individual, must equally keep the 
individuals outside of each other's moral life and, on the other 
hand, if it be once admitted that men can be associated in their 
moral life, it will he impossible to maintain that a divine influence 
must be excluded from man's inner life as destructive of the free- 
dom of the individual. Now, as usiaal, we finch K^ant here trying 
to maintain his own previous position, and yet to admit a cer- 
tain relative truth in the conceptions he opposes. The divine 
Humanity, which makes atonement for our sins, and in union 
with which we entei- upon a new life, is after all nothing but 
the moral law within us ; but Kant will not deny that there 
may he some supernatural grace which it is yeedful for God to 
confer, in order to give effect to our sin-weakenecT efforts, 
though he counts it fanatical that anyone should pretend to 
have conscious experience of such gi-ace. In like nfannei', he 
wiU not deny that men are the great hindrances to each other’s 
moral life, and that they may put temptations in each other’s 
way which, “men being what they are,” must cause them 
to err : and, on the other hand, that they may combine with 
each ether to remove such hindrances ; hut he seems not 
to recognise that such removal of hindrances is indistinguish- 
able from positive aid. And, although he thinks that ^ God; ■ 
must be conceived as the founder of the invisible Church as a ■ 
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'' Universal Eepublic according to ethical laws,” yet he does not 
admit the idea of Him as a spiritual Being who manifests Him- 
self in the life of individuals as members of a society, arnHwho 
raises them above themselves just in and through their rela- 
tions to each other. 

Ill spite, ho-wever, of the cautious and reservations with which tway 
Kant accompanies his concessions, it is impossible not to timSiviJinli 

, T - as in Ills moral 

recognise that by them he prepares the way for a conception of 
freedom, which does not involve a negation of all social relations 3.u!S auf/ti’ 
of the individuftl, (as if in such relations he must be 'externally 
cleteraixned), but which rather presupposes these relations as 
the*^es^enttal condition of its realisation. In this point of view, 
the true lesson of the Critical Philosophy is not that the 
individual as sucSi possesses a universal nature, in view of 
wdiich we can leave out of account all his relations to his 
fellows as belonging to the phenomenal side of his life, and 
regard him^ nouinenally as an absolutely self-determined unit, 
a complete wj^oie in hinisj^If apart from God and man. It 
rather is that, in so far as he is a rational being, notliing and 
no person is external to him, in such a sense that all influence 
itiion him would be iuconsisteut with liis freedom. As Kant 
said that there is no id&a possible which is not capable of being 
combined with the “I think,” so we may add that there is no 
impulse which is pot capable of being united with the “I will.” 

To becottie 'my idea, a feeling must be referred to an object which 

is essentially* and necessarilj* an object for a self; and to » 

become ifly desire, an impulse must he referred to an end with 

the realisation (?f which I identify my good, or the realisation of 

myself. It is true that, in the former case, the object, which 

Is thus referred to the self and related, as existing for the sSlf, * 

to all other objects in the one world, may be inadequately con- 

eeiyed ; in other words, our view of it may be self-eo»tradic- 

tory, in so far as,, we have not fully realised the relation 

in which, as such object, it should stand to other objects, and 

,to the self; and. then the advance of our knowledge of it will - . „ ' 
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be* simply tlie process by wbicli we discover such self-contra- 
diction and seek for its solution, until finally we have arrived 
at aif adequate idea of the object in all its relations. In like 
maimer, the determination of a particular object as an end may 
be inadequate, in so far as the object so conceived is not put in 
due relation to all other ends, as an element in a Good which is 
adequate to the self. If it is not so related, there will be a con- 
tradiction, which in the further evolution of the moral conscious- 
ness must become explicit, between the idea of tlie particular ob- 
ject as en^ or Good, and the idea of the Good or end of the self 
as such. And the goal of moral progress must be just tJie solution 
of this contradiction. But the whole process is a profies^ of 
freedom, just because there is no step in the determination of 
the subject by the object which is not a step in its self-detei- 
mination. On the other hand, there is no step in self- 
determination wdiich is not also deteriniiiation by an object to 
which we relate ourselves. It may, indeed, be objected that 
after all, this is only a process whiqh goes ontnjuhe individual 
consciousness, and that all reality of the obj ect, and especially the 
veciUf/ij of the other sclf-conscious beings, in relation to whom 
we determine ourselves, is outside of tliis process. Thus, it 
may he said, we are reduced to a subjective idealism or egoism, in 
which each individual remains shut up in himself as an 
individual, and never comes into any relation^with other beings 
or things. But to this the answer is ready. There is^o such 
thing as a purely individual self'^cousciousiiess, a 'consciousness 
which is not a consciousness of a self through a bonSbiousness 
of other beings and things, and in relation to which we are 
not, therefoic, obliged to say, not only that we become conscious 
of 'them, but that they become conscious of themselves in us. 
And the imperfection of our knowledge of them and of our 
consciousness of union with them, which constitutes the limit 
of our individuality, may be equally regarded as an 
imperfection in our knowledgo of ourselves and as an im-,’ ' ; 
' perfection in our consciousness of unity with ourselves. .The , 
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consciousness of the independent spiritual life which we have ' ' 

as individuals, always involves a consciousness of relation to ; ‘ 

other spirits, and therefore presupposes a unity with* them ; 

which is beyond the difference ; nor can we hold to the con- 

sciousness of self and let drop the other elements present in : • 

the objective consciousness which conditions it. In this sense, ^ . 

we may be said, in the language of Malebranche, '' to see all ^ , 

things ill God;” and there is a kind of truth even in the ; 

theories of Occasional Causes and Pre-established Harmony, in 

so far as they make the consciousness of God th« necessary ^ 

mediation between the consciousness of objects and the con- 

scibu.^ies’S of the self. These theories, however/suppose us ^ : 

to see other things only, and not ourselves, “in God,” and do 

not recognise that the consciousness of the distinction, and at . ; ; 

the same time of the relation, between subject and olyect, ^ 

is that apart from which the consciousness of self could not ■ 

exist. But no modern writer before Kant seems i*o have com- ^ 

jmehended tljat* the self-jonscioiis being as such is at once C;:; 

itself and not itselC that it is individual just because it is . j i . 

universal ; or, putting the same idea in other language, that its i ; 

being consists in its relations to other beings, with which it is : ■; 

united just because of its union with God. For all its 

consciousness of itself, as well as of other things and beings is, ' ■■ 

.so to speak, the, differentiation of a presupposed unity, which ; , 


cannoiNbe broken without the difference ceasing to have any 
meaning. If we were individual selves in the sense of Kant, 
if we possessed an inner life which -was, to begin with, apart 
from God, ancf not united through God with the existence of 
other beings and things, we should be fatally imprisoned in our 
individual being; and in that case no freedom would be’pos-' 
' sible for us except through au exclusive self-determination 
; independent of all determination by God or man os nature. 

. ' But this solitary self-contained individuality is surrendered, if 
' we admit that, even phenomenally, a world other than itself is 
present to the self-conscious being, a -world not resolvable into 
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its own analytic consciousness of itself ; still more if we grant, 
as Kant does, that without the consciousness of that pheno- 
mena? world the consciousness of self is impossible. Kant, 
therefore, as we have often seen, point>s the way to a synthetic 
view of the consciousness of .man, as a consciousness oi 
self, which is possible only as it is also the consciousness of 
a not-self, but which yet is not tlius reduced to self-contradic- 
tion, because it is also a consciousness of God; or, what 
is the same thing in other words, it is a consciousness of 
self as inseparable from the spiritual principle of unity which 
is present in all thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 
Kant's diffi- The great difficulty which Kant encounters in hi^ attoifbt 

■ cultyin. ^ ^ . 

objeoSvo^^^^ to approximate the Christian conceptions of Atonement, 
chrlSumit^^ Justification, etc., lies in this, that these do(?trines involve a 
real objective mediation, by means of which the spirit is 
delivered from itself, and from the evil that oppresses it. 
Without such an objective mediation, it seems as if J:he souTs 
moral struggle could be nothing ly^it a vain •sffprt to escape 
from its own degraded self by means of the very forces which 
have suffered degradation. There seems to be no fixed point 
; , , in the mere subjective life of the individual upon which the 

spiritual lever could be planted, in order to raise him above 
himself; or, if we say that there is such a j)oint in the moral 
law, which is one with the consciousness of sel4 it seems impos- 
sible to understand how any other motive except the nu^l law 
could have got into man’s eonsciou’sness, and how there could be 
any struggle at all. The inner conflict thus seems tcfbe^ dither an 
impossible effort to lift ourselves above ourselves, or else a 
shadow-fight with enemies which are merely imaginary. ITow, 
^Kaffo fails to escape this dilemma; because he separates the 
pure consciousness of self, and the moral consciousness which, 

; . is connected therewith, from the objective, and especially from 
the social consciousness, and connects the latter with the 
sensations and impulses which belong to the individual seiisi- : 

The moral law thus becomes a mere idea of the 
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subject— which it would be impossible for him to realise 
except by the exclusion of all reference to ol3jects, or, at least, 
of all determination by them,— not a spiritual principle ^diich 
is at once subjective and objective, and which, therefore, lifts 
us above our subjective individuality. Kant's idealism, there- 
fore, remains onesided ; and the imperative of the moral law 
reduces itself to a demand that the merely subjective should 


make itself objective, i.c., that an Idea, which is defined 
as the negation of all reality, should make itself real. The 
solution of this antinomy which Kant suggests, immely, that 
the moral law is the law of the subject as no%imeno% does not 
hdp niSj^so long as we have to conceive that law as a law 
which ought to be, but is not, realising itself; and it is thus 
we must conceive it, unless we regard the consciousness of it 
as one with the consciousness of God as the absolute principle 
of all reality. Because he stops short of this latter conception, 
Kant necessarily rejects as Mysticism, or as involving the 
negation of nraral freedojji, that very idea which gives its 
grea.t moral power to Christianity, viz., the idea of a real 
objective mediation, by which the individual is raised above 
himself. Thus he saves his morality at the cost of his reli- 
gion. His rationalising of religion does not explain it, but 
rather explains it away; for it leaves out that distinctive 
element, that essential relation of the soul to God, which 
makdINit possible for the soul to rise above its immediate 
self it is the idoia of this relation which alone 

enables* us escape from the dilemma above referred to : to 
avoid on the bne side a Eationalism, which makes the moral 
life intelligible as a subjective self-determination without 
reference tc> objects, but at the same time reduces it t^ an"* 
empty revolution of the self upon its own subjectivity, a 
- ' ’process in which no real change of principle is possible ; and, 
'/ ■' bn the other side, a Mysticism which admits such change, but 
attributes it to supernatural possession of the soul by a divine 
^ ■ grace which extinguishes its freedom. Only an Idealism 
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which can recognise that the consciousness of the moral law is 
not a mere Idea ' of the subject, — an Idea that merely ought 
to he imlised — but rather that it is one form of the consciousness 
of that religious principle wliich is always realising itself in ns 
and without us, and to which therefore we give the name of 
God, can avoid the alternative of a Nationalism which denies 
all contact between the subject and an objective reality, and 
a Mysticism which asserts such contact as an absolutely unin- 
telligible fact. * 

The iinp^jrtanee of KanUs treatise on Edigivn loitJmi the 
Boumls of mere Beason lies mainly in this, that it is one of the 
earliest attempts to separate between the form and •the* sifb- 
stance, the transitory and the permanent in the Christian 
religion. It was, perhaps, suggested bj^ Lessing’s Education of 
the Human Bam, with which it agrees in its general tendency, 
though going much beyond Lessing’s essay in the sliarpness 
with which It draws the line between rational and revealed 
religion, or in other words, betweei^ the esseniial elements in 
religion and the accidents of its historical form. And it is 
just here that its defect lies; for the division between the ideal 
and the real, the subjective and the objective, which Ivant 
adopted from the individualism of his timef makes him cast 
away as part of the external form much that belongs to the 
very essence of religion. The essence of religion is that man 
is not shut up in himself as an individual, but able tc^^cape 
into a wider consciousness, of which his mind amS will may 
become the organ ; nay, that he cannot separate Mmself from 
such a consciousness without coining into coni*i.’adiction with 
himself.. For the contradiction of spmtiial life as it shows itself 
*in Ilian is just this, that at first the ego is conscious of itself as 
one in its inward reality with a natural oiganism which is 
only externally related to other men and to nature. Yet in : 
the very consemmiess of relation, it is involved that the relation 
is not merely external. In other words, the consciousness . of 
separation from that to which we are related, combines two 
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elements — a presupposition of unity, and a conscioiisne&'s of 
distinction, and so of merely external relation ; and these 
two elements are not in harmony with each other. This, 
moreover, is a difference which must grow to a conscious 
antagonism ; for the presupposed universal unity is that which 
gives to the objective world, and especially to the spiritual 
world, (ic., to the society in which the individual finds himself,) 
a claim over him which seems infinite. Thus it imoduces a 
sense of t)bligation others, which subjects the individual to 
some objective social law and authority. But the same universal 
unity may also he identified with the individual self, and, as 
S(f identified, it makes the individual rebel against all such 
claims as external. Thus it may become the source of a 
gigantic Egoisnt, which cannot be satisfied till it has made all 
things and beings subject to itself. Man can only rise above 
the alternative of an Altruism which is the mere surrender of 
himself a means to a foreign end, and an Egoism which is 
mere rebellion* and self-yill, in so far as he rises to lleli(jion ; 
i,e.^ to some form of the direct consciousness of the universal as 
an infinite unity, which is above the difference of subject 
and object, of self and other men, though it is presupposed 
equally in the consciousness of the self and in the conscious- 
ness of the not-self. Of course we do not find any such definite 
conception of t^e natixre of religion as I have just given till 
a coi5Sparatively late period in the history of man; but we 
find the religious life itseM, and we find it showing these 
cbaracthrisiScs, wherever the individual is conscious of himself 
as a member Wong with others of a social organism, which he 
regards as the embodiment of a principle that is higher than 
the individuality of any of its members. In other words, we find 
it wherever the family or the State or any land of society is re- 
garded as being based on a permanent ideal unity, which survives 
the individual members, and is worshipped as the God of that 
society^ ’In this point of view, religion and morality have a 
common origin, for both involve reverence for an existence which 
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is tfie better self of the iadividual and of those with whom he is 
associated. Both involve that men’s relations to each other have 
ceased* in their eyes to be merely external relations of indivi- 
duals to individuals, and that, in some way, they have come 
to reverence and believe in a principle which is above their 
differences, and through which they are united with one another. 

ISTow, it is to be noticed that such a consciousness, as it raises 
Paufs^viewof men above individuality, contains the solution of some of the 
ohustianity. which Kant was perplexed in his f^ttempt to 

mediate bef?*veen his own view of life and the Christian doctrines 
of the Fall and the Atonement. The purely formal principle of 
Kant, according to which each individual is a law and an a.id^o 
himself, — and is to be regarded as such both by other individuals 
in their outward relations to him and in foro comcientim by him- 
self, — gives rise to the noblest form of Tiidividualism ; but it still 
has the essential defect of all theories which treat the universal 
* as, so to spe^c, an attribute of the individual, and make him 
complete in himself apart from all jelatiouKS t® others. Here 
Kant regards the universal nature of man not only as giving to 
the individual an infinite claim, but as laying upon him an in- 
finite Burden, which he must bear in his own strength, and 
which, therefore, he must be supposed to be capable of bearing. 
Hence comes tlie idea of his absolute responsibility as an in- 
dividual, not only for particular sins, but for j:he evil bias of 
his own nature, — for the principle of evil in him, which, ^ view 
of its possible consequences, may«be regarded as kliiiite ; and 
hence comes also the idea that he, as an individufJ, i^ bound, 
and is able, to make the infinite atonement, whidi is necessary 
ere the infinite evil can be done away. Kant will make no 
'’allov*/anee for the connexion of the individual with others as 
mitigating his responsibility for his evil tendencies, and as, 

; little will he admit that their aid can come in to enable him 

' ! ' to conquer them. Both of these ideas seem to him essentially' 

' at variance with the conception of isolated responsibility and 
, ; ' ’ of the intransferableness of moral good and evil, which are ' 
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bound up with the moral consciousness. He cannot logically 
admit that the communication to the individiml of moral evil 
and of moral good, whether by inheritance or by the •^social 
medium in which he is placed, is more than an appearance, 
and an appearance that would be explained away, if we could 
know the intelligible acts of the self and see how everything 
in his moral life results from them. Eant, indeed, seems to allow 
that the main depraving power in man’s life lies in a tacit 
league of ^society to corrupt him, which can be met only by the 
establishment • of a Church, or Twjmdbund, to oimcpier the 
associated forces of evil by a greater associated force of good ; 
yet he tafkes away the meaning of this a.dinission by the quali- 
fication he attaches to it, and especially by the way in which 
he regards the actual Church as the tyjpe> of an ideal and invisible 
Church, existing merely in thought. Now, the essential charac- 
teristic of religion, and especially of the Christian religion, lies in 
this, that it takes as absolute truth what Kant regaixls as a mere 
type, and calls* upon the Christian to renounce as inadequate 
and superficial, the very view of man’s moral life which Kant 
treats as absolute truth. In this point of view, we may regard 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Pv,omans as the classical exposition of the 
Christian view of Spiritual life, in opposition to a view of it closely 
analogous to the Kantian, For what St. Paul attacks is 
obviously a conception of moral life according to which the indi- 
vidu®>staiids alone in his sin, alone in his responsibility, and alone 
in his effort tifter goodness. Against this, he sets the Idea of man- 
kind as* united in a solidarity of evil and good, which is so 
intimate *that •all men may be regarded as having sinned in 
Adam and all men as having conquered sin in Christ. Our 
deliverance from our own evil is, as he teaches, to take itpon - 
■ ■ ourselves along with Christ the burden of the sins of tlie world ; 

. / since along with this burden we gain the power of Qhrist to 
•„ bear it, and to "fill up what remains of the .sufferings of 
' ' Christ.”' Or, translatmg this, into less theological language, St. 
Paul is really bidding us recoguise that if any man is evil, it is 
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that} the sins of the whole \?orld are pressing him down; and 
if any man is good, it is that the whole i)ower of goodness 
whicfe works in humanity, and which reaches its highest mani- 
festation in Christ, is lifting him up. From this point of view, 
the individual can feel an absolute certainty that good is 
stronger than evil, which he cannot have so long as he regards 
himself as a solitary individual struggling with his own corrup- 
tion in view of the infinite demands of an inexorable law. For, 
from the point of view of Christianity, the consciousness of 
good is fcluf- consciousness of an absolute spiritual unity which 
comprehends all our individual lives, explains their failure and 
even their evil, and makes it a means to the higher mamfe^fca- 
tion of good. '' God hath concluded all in unbelief, that He 
might have mercy upon all.'' In other wordsf the egoisms and 
antagonisms in which spiritual beings are involved in their 
development, and the mutual corruption which arises out of an 
''ethical state of nature," which is a state of warjipon each 
other’s virtue, must, from the religions point* of view, be re- 
garded as a transitory phenomenon ; for in it men war not 
only against others, but against themselvei The moral con- 
sciousness, indeed, keenly as it feels the evils of this warfare, 
cannot bring deliveimice from it ; .for, thoiigh it is the con- 
sciousness of an absolutely imperative law which condemns evil 
as that which ought not to be, it does not identify the con- 
sciousness of that law with the consciousness of GocV^s the 
principle with which is indisscdubly joined ewfti the indi- 
viduality that seems to oppose it. But such an identity cannot 
exist for those in whom the consciousness •of self is the 
consciousness of an exclusive individuality, which takes upon 
itsdf the burden of its own sins, but does not own itself an 
accomplice in the sins of others, any more than it throws the 
guilt ofirits sins upon them. Only a revived social conscious- 
ness which carries us beyond this isolating attitude, can bring 
moral deliverance; and he who will not take upon him the; 
burden of the evil of others, and even accept it also as if it - 
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were his own guilt, can never get rid of his own. But for him 
who does accept this responsibility for all evil, — because he has 
in himself the evil bias,, the root from which all evils spring, — 
and who feels that he must conquer it in all its apparent in- 
finity within and without him, evil is already conquered. Por 
the very principle that makes him, so to >speak, throw down 
the barrier between his own life and that of others, and take 
all their sorrows and sins as his own, also gives him a con- . 
sciousness^ of unity with that power of goodness which is 
‘' above all, in fill, and through all.” He for whom dl evil and 
sorrow is his own, has conquered sin and sorrow,— was 
th^ stcret of Jesus Christ as it was read by St. Paul, It is a 
secret which might seem to be the grave of all morality, as it 
seems to be the«negation of individual responsibility ; and it 
might really be so, if it were not taken as the deeper truth to 
which morality points, and which, therefore, presupposes the 
moral consciousness, while it goes beyond it. An Antinomian 


claim of freedom from la\w a self-will that will not bear its 


own burden, is toto mlo removed from that freedom of spirit 

which counts all the burdens of others its own ; though it is 
' ■ ■ ■ , ■ « 
quite true that the one equall^}’^ with the other is the negation 

of the sense of iniTividual responsibility, and of that sense of 

indelible personal guilt that goes with it. 

How it is clear from th^ way in which he interprets 


ideas ui^toneiiient and Justification, — especially from his con- btS 
ception of “new man ” as» bearing the penalty of the sins 


of tJ.ie oid in a spirit that makes it cease to be a penalty, — 
.that Kant had unintuitive consciousness of the deeper meaning 
of the Christian ideas with which he was dealing. What 
makes his interpretation seem, as it has appeared to mcfny, 

' a useless piece of scholastic subtility not much better than 
sophistry, is that, as he does not connect the moral \pth the 
'social consciousness, . so he cannolif combine the idea of the 
better self with’ the idea of God. Hence, to admit any limitation 
of the moral responsibility of the individual, seems to him to 
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inYolve the negation of morality, or, in other words, the refer- 
ence of moral consequences to natural causes. Kant, however, 
himself shows ns the way out of the difficulty ; for he shows 
that, except in the abstraction of the ordinary consciousness 
and of science, there are natural causes. Nature as such is 
an object for a self, and cannot be a cause of the determination 
of the self, in the sense in which one event in the natural 
w-orld is cause of another. It is true that Kant conceives 
states of the phenomenal or objective self, as links in the chain 
of nature p hut we have already seen the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies in which this supposition involved him, and his 
partial escape from these difficulties in the secoixl «^di#ion 
of the GrUiqii^e. In truth, as has been pointed out previously, 
the moment we conceive of the outer worhl in its relation 
to the inner life of a subject, even a sensitive subject, we are 
forced to use a new order of categories.^ The relation of 
an animal to its environment in which lies the stimulus to its 
feelings, cannot be regai’ded as a case of reciprocity in which 
reaction is equal to action ; nor can the feelings as states of the 
subject be regarded as links in a chain of causation, the ante- 
cedents of which are found in the motions of material sub- 
stances. As Kant observed, the idea of ofganic unity is the 
only one through which we can interpret life ; and the circle 
of organic unity, if we may use the expression, must be 
regarded as including the inorganic which furnishes its >ifvdron- 
ment. While, therefore, we ^uay regard thg» animal as 
dependent on such environment for the coudstioias 61 its 
development, this does not bring us a step nearer to the con- 
clusion that these conditions are its causes ; rather,* we are 
-obliged to recognise that in it they find an explanation of their 
real meaning, which makes them intelligible, as they are not 
intelligible when we regard them in themselves. When we 
•contemplate the development of a spiritual or self-conscious 
being, which contains in itself the principle to which all ‘ 

^ See aboA^e, p. 90 : cf. VoL I. p. 640. 
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objects as such are relative/ it is still more obvious that. Tor 
such a being, the objective world which is Its environment, 
cannot be regarded as an external determinant. In this-® ease, 
all that can be meant by saying that the objective world deter- 
mines the self is that our objective consciousness,— ie., our 
consciousness of the whole objective world, natural and spiritual, 
— being what it is, our consciousness of our self is determined 
thereby to be what it is ; and this again determines the mode 
in which ^ we react upon the objective world, blow, while 
this is true, it does not bear the consequences ^vhicli are 
commonly built upon it. Our consciousness of ourselves is, 
indted, in a sense, determined by our consciousness of the 
world, as it is the same consciousness referred to the unity 
it presupposes. #Thus self-consciousness is a return upon self 
from the objective world ; though, it must be remembered, 
the self gains a new determination from this very return. In 
so returning upon itself, the self relates itself in a negative way 
to the worfd whjph it opposes to itself, and which it regards as 
a merely extraneous object to be determined by it ; and the 
practical consciousness is, therefore, in the first instance, the 
consciousness of the self as an isolated individual, which’^'seeks 
to realise its particular desires in an object quite externally 
related to it. Yet, as a self, the individual is never merely 
wbat it is thus conscious of being, never merely a pai'ticular 
object!>^or can %]iq immediate gratification of the particular 
desires as sm^ be merely the^, satisfaction of a sensuous indi- 
viduality# Hence, as the highest point that can be reached by 
ns in our consciousness of objects (our theoretical consciousness), 
is to recognise the relativity of all objects to the self ; so the 
highest point that can be reached by the practical consciousness » 
is to recognise that the self cannot attain its end in the natural 
and spiritual world, except by a process which is at the same 
time the, realisation of the objective end of that world itself. 
In other words, the self cannot realise or satisfy itself by 
niaking men and things into the means for the satisfaction of 
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its ''particular impulses, but only by making its indi viduality the 
means to an end which is as much their end as its own. Thus 
nature can be a means to the realisation of our life, only in so 
far as in spirit nature comes to a self and to & self ; in so 
far as spirit reveals what nature implicitly contained. And 
other spiritual beings can be a means to the realisation of our 
individual life, only in so far as our individual life itself 
becomes a means to the realisation of a princii)le which is 
identical in them and in us. We cannot live, excepf as we die 
to live; and the culmination of the effort aftey the realisation 
. - " of our own will and our own Good must be the consciousness 

that Deo parere lilertas est, and that ^‘all things cam befote,” 
only as “ we are God's.'* 

Relift-ion as The piocess of spiritual life cannot be explained as a process 

combining the 

■ causality in the ordinary acceptation of that category ; for to 

^ reason by causality is to trace back the present to the past, and 

to recognise in the present only that which is explained by the 
past, because it is the past in a form. Here, on the con- 
trary, it is the final result that casts light on all that is prior to 
it, and tells ub what it really was or meant— and the vorrarov 
: yei/eW is the Trpwrov (pvcrei. Nor can we take refuge in the 

’ ' category of reciprocity, which would refer the result to the 

action and re-action of previously independent substances ; for, 
in the movement of spiritual life, all action and re-action is seen 
itself to be the mask of a unity which fully reveals its^eff only 
^ ill the whole process, and eveiiy step in its r^ffisation is a 
more explicit revelation of the true nature of *t]ie •principle 
, , which is its source. Hence, the freedom (5f the spiritual 

being may be said to be the truth hidden under the appearance 
of the necessity of nature ; for the world which seems to deter-.. . 
mine such a being from without is really essentially related to 
it. Bii/., again, this freedom is at first referred to the self " 

'v . as an individual, and appears, therefore, as a power to react on 

s : ■ an external world, and determine it in conformity with our own , :;,v 

t b'irllTnVInam.V An/I nh ics f.Tia voe-jofonn,!! n-P ' 
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men to such determination which gradually makes us conscious 
that the truth of the freedom or self-determining power, which 
we recognise in the self, lies in the unity of the self as^such 
with the principle that is realising itself in all nature 
and history ; and that, therefore, the mode of thought 
for which the self is essentially opposed to the object, 
like the mode of thought for which the object is not 
referred to the self, is not completely self-conscious, not 
fully awai'e of all that is implied in itself. A self that 
kicks againsly the pricks ” is a practical, as an ^object not 
referred to a self is a theoretical, contradiction. Behind the 
iieMotn that breaks the bonds of nature and necessity, we find 
a divine necessity, in union with which alone man can be truly 
free. But^just because it is a divine necessity, it cannot really 
be an external necessity, like the action of one external object 
as such upon another. The Pantheism of Spinoza is untrue 
and finds its necessary correction in the Monadism of Leibniz ; 
but he in turn f sailed to rea^se that the unity of monads is more 
than merely ideal; and thus he prepared the way for Keint’s idea 
of a self-determination of the individual which is emptied of all 
content, at the same time that it is freed from all relations. 
But Kant himself ‘enables us to think of a self-determination, 
which does not cut off the indi%ddual from all relations to 
other beings ; because the principle of selfhood is necessarily 
conceTved as a reproduction or manifestation, under the condi- 
tions of an Mividxral life, of the principle to which all ideality 
and. all reality must be referred. And, though the difficulties 
of such a conception are indeed great, they are of an altogether 
different character from those which beset the theories of 
Kant’s predecessors. * 
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Ksiut is best 
criticised in 
view of the 
f- dovelopnieiit 
of his own 
thoughts. 


, How the form 
of ifis pro- 
' blem was 
determined - 
by previous’ 
speeidation, ■ 


T^ANT once said that the advance of time 8ften brings with 
it an increase of light upon the thoughts of a great writer 
which enables us to understand him better than he under- 
stood himself. The saying ought above all to f^pply to a 
writer like Kant himself, whose w»rds have feee^i so fertile of 
suggestion to other writers, and, indeed, have been the main 
source of one of the greatest developments of speculation in 
modern times. For thus we are enabled to see, as in a magnifying 
glass, the full reach and compass of many of his thoughts, which 
for himself were very imperfectly evolved and defined. In 
the foregoing pages, I have tried to criticise ^Kant mainly by 
the light which he himself has kindled ; or, in other >rords, to 
read his meaning, first, in view •"of his own mental develop- 
ment as shown in his successive works, and, secofidly^ in view 
of his influence on the subsequent history of ^iloso|fiiy. In 
truth, in ^relation to any fertile thought, as in relation to any 
gerfii of life, we may say that its gTowth is its criticism. The 
developed organism is the only sufficient demonstration of the 
content^ancl meaning of the seed. 

Ho thought that is true is altogether new, and it cannot ; : 
even he said that the regressive method of Kant,— in which he . 
endeavours to go back upon the primary unity of the intelligence V:; 
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which is presupposed in all intelligible objects, and to find in 
it the solution of all controversies in relation to the world of 
reality, — is a philosophical innovation. It is substamtially 
identical with the method which was applied by all the great 
philosophers of antiquity; audit reappears in the dawn of 
modern philosophy, with slightly altered modes of expression, 
in the doubt and abstraction by which Descartes reaches the 
>snbjective certitude of self-consciousness. But, as in Kant’s 
time the ^Critical Individualism of the eighteenth century and 
the development of physical science which went with it, had 
given a new meaning to the problems of knowledge and of 
indraiity; they had prepared the way for a clearer consciousness 
both of the necessity of method in general, and of the nature 
of the method* which was needful. The division of man’s 
consciousness against itself, and especially of the consciousness 
of the infinite against the consciousness of the finite, had become 
more definitely formulated ; and the development of the latter 
to scientific iowm had ;m|,de it impossible that its unity with, 
or subordination to, the former could be secured in the easy 
methods * which had formerly been sufficient. Kant, therefore, 
by the conditions of Ms time as well as by the nature of his 
own genius, was prepared for a more comprehensive synthesis 
than was attained- by any of his predecessors. He combined 
the scientific sjjirit of the eighteenth century and its suspicion 
of all leysticism and extravagance, — of all attempts to transcend 
the possibilities of experiemee, — with a deep intuitive appre- 
hension* ^of •the secrets of the spiritual life, of the moral, to 
some extent Slso of the religious, and even of the aesthetic 
consciousness. The naturalistic tendencies of the Enlighten- 
ment, and - the consciousness of the importance of scieatifit? 
method which went along with these tendencies, had taken 
early hold of his mind. He had passed through i^e school 
of, scepticism, and had learned to renounce the too easily 
,'wbn results of a philosophy , which was a mere ancilla Jidei, 
Yet he did not cease to be a “lover of Metaphysic though he 
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could boast of few of her favours,” and though he saw that 
these favours must be won by a slow and difficult process. 
Above all, he had a firm conviction that the results of science 
were as yet the only secure and certain possessions of the 
human mind, and that it was only by starting from these and 
founding on their truth that any advance into a higher region 
could be hoped for. It was this conviction which shaped the 
form of his Criticism, as an inquiry into the conditions of the 
possibility of knowledge, ie,, of the empirical knowledge which 
^ we actually have, with a view ip the discovery of the 

' possibility of that higher knowledge which had not yet been 

obtained. ^ ^ 

Thcmstinc. The further course of this inquiry has been traced in the 

lion of phe- 

mSnoSaaa pages, and it is unnecessary to go^back upon it in 

- wSrthe'^ detail. The first result to which it led was the distinction of 
, ^of ?ii?coiv phenomena and noumena ; in other words, it led to a conscious- 

sciou ^ 

to object^ lljQ higher reality, if it is accessible at ^11 to tne 

human mind, at least cannot be fopnd on the^sa^me level and 
" under the same conditions as the ordinary objects of experi- 
" ence. The spiritual world cannot be another natural world 
or a part of the natural world of sensible experience. 
Neither can it he absolutely divorced from that world. It 
is only by a deeper reflection upon the conditions of our 
consciousness of empirical reality that we c^i learn whether 
there is or is not something beyond it. And our oi>iy light 
^ as to the nature of this somethiMg must come fr»m the same 
source which makes us suspect or assert its exist^ncdl This 
becomes clear when we consider that what su^h a reflection 
reveals is the relation of all knowable reality to the unity of 
the *^elf, which, acting through the categories, binds all the 
matter of sense into the context of one intelligible experience, 

, into^the consciousness of one connected world of objects, 

which can be combined with the consciousness of one self 
% For the self— the unity of which is the ];3resupposition of experi- ; 

-/ence, and the consciousness of which is the necessary terminus 
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of experience- — cannot be brought under the categories, or 
treated as a part of the experience which by means of the 
categories it organises; in other words, it cannot be tre^Sled as 
an object like the other objects of experience. Thus reflexion 
upon the unity of the self, apart from which the objects of 
experience do not exist, reduces these objects into phenomena, 

'Lc., into existences that are not complete in themselves but 
point to something else as their necessary complement or com- 
pletion ; and, on the other hand, it suggests the idea of a 
higher kind df existences which in contrast there\fith may be 
called noumena. 

It is the great question of Metaphysics to determine how the non 

^ naeiia remain 

what is the value of this thought. Can it be used by reason |or theoreu^ 
to prove the existence and discover the nature of a higher world 
of reality, or is it merely the indication of a limit to all know- 
ledge, the bourn of an undiscovered country, into which no 
earthly traveller can force his way ? Kant's answer is neither « 
simply ' yes/^ mi simply ^ no.' The Ideas, which arise out of 
the contrast between the pure analytic unity of self-conscious-* 
ness and the merely synthetic unity of experience, viewed * 
in themselves, are proUematical conceptions, Le,, conceptions 
which do not cany with them the assurance of their objective 
reality. They, indeed, may suggest that there is a noumenal 
self which is ijidependent of the objects of experience; but 
it o^ly as the logical unity of the subject presupposed 
in experience, or, on the^ other hand, as the object of 
inner dxpdiience, that the self is actually given to us. 

They may si?ggest that there is a real objective world of 
things in themselves, complete and self-contained ^and inde- 
pendent of the endless subjective synthesis in which empmeaf 
objects are known ; but the essential conditions of our con- 
sciousness make it impossible that such a world slifjulcl ever 
be more than an ideal to us, Kinaily, they may suggest that 
there is an intelligence whose thought is one with the being of 
the objects it knows, a .pereeptiye understanding for which the 
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gulf, that in oiir consciousness divides the subject from the 
object, does not exist or is transcended ; but it is impossible 
for oui‘ dualistic intelligence to comprehend even the possibility 
of a consciousness so different from itself. We are, therefore, 
left with the consciousness of a limit and the doubtful 
outlook into a problematical region beyond it; or, what 
is the same thing, with a demand of our reason for a 
kind of knowledge, and, therefore, for a kind of object of 
knowledge, which, at the same time, we know to be •unattain- 
able for us.*" • 

Howthoy What, however, is impossible for theoretical reason, in that 

l^ecQine re^ 

bound down in its action to the conditions orseifse,'^is 
possible for practical reason ; because it is not limited by these 
conditions. We cannot Ajtiw the noumenal Vorld ; hut, for 
practical reason, it is enough that we can think it, and that, 
thinking it, we can determine ourselves in accordance with the 
Idea of it. Even in thinking it, indeed, we need the^ssistance 
of the form of the sensible world for we c^ ^envisage the 
‘ideal world we seek to realise, only as a natural world under 
" moral laws. But this does not make it less true that in acting 
morally, we take our stand at a point of view from which the 
phenomenal world ceases to be real,' except in so far as it is the 
manifestation of the noiimenal. In other words, as rational 
and thex'efore moral beings, we treat ourselves ^icl the world in 
which we live, as if they were in reality, what the ^deas of 
reason make us think them as being. And, in se^far as this 
point of view is imperative, — in so far as it is fofbed^'upou'us 
by a law which is one with the consciousness of ourselves, — we 
may say that we are as sure of its truth as of our own exist- 
"ence? Thus, while we may be said to be inhabitants of two 
worlds, of the world we can know and of the world we can 
yet, in so far as we live morally, we Hve as 
habitants of the ideal world we think, and treat it as the only real 
, . In our practical life, therefore, we regard ourselves as - 

rrC T: ' '7^^ sutae^^s, and we postulate a G-bd who 
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determines the world on the same principle on which we feel 
bound to determine ourselves, * 

So far Kant gets in his purely ethical treatises. But the 
nnal thought of a Good in which the two worlds are united, or, tm-ms 
in other words, of an order of the phenomenal world which iSdre&ft 
attaches happiness as a necessary consecj[uenc0 to goodness, 
carries him beyond the dualism which prevails in his views of 
morality. For it makes him ask whether we are confined to 
the mere# faith that goodness must ultimately by the interven- 
tion of God bhing happiness with it; or, whether can trace 
any conformity between the law of nature and the law of free- 
d(ftnVhMi is already taking effect in this present world. On 
the one hand, is the empirical world of phenomena, or any 
object in it, c?lpable of yielding to us a spiritual pleasure 
through its conformity with the Ideas of reason? And, on the 
other hand, can that world as a whole be regarded as in any 
way furt^iering the realization of these Ideas, and especially ^ 
as subserviii" the realisajdon of the moral Idea in the life of 
■ man'?' : . ■ 

The former of these questions is answered in the Critique 
Aesthetic Jtidgumit in which beauty is regarded as something Jfosur-beyoik^ 
which excites tlie faculties of Sense and Understanding to 
harmonious action, and thus produces a feeling of joy in the 
object as adap^^^ed to the ideal wants of the subject. For, as 
we haw seen, the unity or harmony of Sense and Understand- 
ing canno^’be separated fr®m the unity of both with Eeason. 

This feWin^, therefore, and the judgment founded upon it, is 
in sorne degrees analogous to that perceptive understanding 
which Kant denies to man. And, indeed, it is not easy to see 
how Kant , could admit the former and deny the latter. I»n the 
greeting that the spirit gives to the object which it recognises 
as beautiful, it has at least an anticipative consciousness of the 
realisation of the Ideas of reason in the objective world ; and, 
if it , can jiave a feeling of the unity of that world, pr at least 
of particular objects in it, with itself, it seems, difficult to avoid 
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Still more* 
definitely his 
teleolog:ical 
■ view of the 
organic. 


thinking that such a feeling is the germinal form of a knowledge 
of the world in which it is seen to be in harmony with the 
Ideas ^f reason, is,, with the nature of self-conscioiisness. 
Thus, in the GHtique of Aesthetic Judgment ^ Kant seems to go 
some way towards the reconciliation of the opposition between 
the merely sensitive consciousness of pleasure and pain due to 
the presentation of an emj)iriGal object, and the merely rational 
consciousness of noumena, i.e., of the objects of Ideas, Tor the 
feeling of the Beautiful is a feeling of pleasure excited by a 
real object of experience — which yet is ideal, or in iiarmony with 
the Ideas of reason. Feeling is thus conceived as rising into an 
ideal form and overpassing the fixed gulf, which in the flieb- 
retical and practical had hitherto been maintained, 

between the pure consciousness of self and th# empirical con- 
sciousness of objects; and, therefore, between the noumenal 
and the phenomenal worlds. 

The second question, whether we can advance to a l^iowledge 
which corresponds to such a feeling, ^ knowledge of the world 
of sense as conformable to the Ideas of Eeason, and especially 
* as subserving the realisation of the Moral Idea, is answered in 
the GHtig^ue of Teleological Judgment, The general use of the 
Teleological Idea, indeed, as stimulating and guiding us in the 
extension of our knowledge of the world as a mechanical 
system, had already been indicated in the Cptiqiie of Pure 
Reason ; and the Critigne of Judgment only develops an^ more 
fully explains the hints there give®. But it goes a^step further 
in dealing with the phenomena of the organic woiifl, iif which 
case the idea of design is represented, not only hs a princijale 
which is necessary to give direction to oiir inquiries, but also as 
a coifception which is fo? us the only possible explanation of 
the nature of the objects in question, A living being can 
only be comprehended as an organism ; and that means that 
the unity of its conception must be regarded as determining a ' 
priori all the differences of its parts, and the succession of^its 
changes. Yet, even here, Kant will not permit us to treat 
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the necessity of thinhing the plant or animal as an ‘ end of 
nature ’ as more than subjective. ** 

A still more important field for teleological thought is cspened hi^^ncSi^n 
up by the question, in which the Gritigite of Teleological Judg- wiilhti?o ''' 
ment culminates, as to the final end of iTature and History. 

Sph'itual ill 

Willie pointing out that man, as a natural being, is merely a 
link in the endless chain of phenomenal causation, Kant main- 
tains that it is different when we regard him as a moral being, 
and when we ask, how the course of the natural world is related 
to his moral aulture. For, in the latter point of vie^v, all things 
and beings may be contemplated as instrumental to the realisa- 
tion «of •man. The language of St. Paul that “ the earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the manifestation of the 
Sons of God,” expresses a thought to which we are necessarily 
led whenever we regard the world from the point of view of 
reason. Further, it is not only outward nature, but also nature 
ill* man that is thus made subser\dent to that winch is higher 
than nature. his essay on The Idea of Universal History, 

Kant bids us use, as a clue to the interpretation of the whole* 
process of human life upon earth, the principle that the ein- ^ 
pirical connection of events is tlie servant of reason in the 
development of fts highest faculties. Thus all the natural 
impulses, even the passions which seem most discordant with 
the law of reason, are turned into the means of its realisation ; 
and*th§ enmities and rivalries, which arise out of human 
selfishness, «liecome instrumeij.ts for the realisation of a legal 
and mocal .order which unites all men with each other in the 
effort aft*er tins highest Good. It is difficult, indeed, to see how 
‘this view of history is to be reconciled with the antithetical 
conception of the relations of Nature and Spirit which prevails’ 
in Kant’s ethical treatises, and with the subjective tendency 
which makes him reduce moral action to the pure in-^mrd self- 
■ ' ■ determination of the individual, wherein no one else can either i • ■ ; 
help or Milder him. Kant hardly seems even to escape ^ 

' from formal self-contradiction, when he re(iuires that this ‘ : • ;! 
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His view of 
the Cliriatjaii 
religion shows 
the same ten- 
dency. 


■■'The method- 
. of Kant. 


Idea should be used merely to guide us in the interpretation of 
the facts, and sh(5uld not be allowed in any way to interfere 
with Dur determination of their connexion as events in the 
phenomenal world* 

The treatise on EeUgionh witliin the Bounds of Mere Reason, 
in so far as it adds anything to the result of the Critignes, points 
in the same direction; for in it Kant seeks to prove that his 
own moral doctrines are in agreement with the sjairit of 
Christianity ; and that they are distinguished from the^ doctrines 
of Christianity only by the necessary difference oj form between 
the philosophical expression of ideal truth and the expression of 
it in terms of the sensuous consciousness. Thus, he is foroeduto 
recognise the truth of the Christian view of the solidarity of the 
human race both in evil and in good, their coniug.on subjection to 
an inheritance of evil tendencies, and the necessity of their being 
united in a Tugend-Bund or m order to overcome these 

tendencies axid realise the Good. He, indeed, regards all this* as 
belonging to the phenomenal aspect of the moraijife, which must 
*be reinterpreted by reference to 'intelligible acts’ of freedom, to 
which the evil and the good in every individual subject is really 
to be attributed. And he upholds the distinction between the 
invisible and the visible Church, — -between the ideal Ivingdom 
of Ends, to realise which is to realise the moral Good, and the 
actual community or visible Church, in which the element of 
fetish- worship only slowly, and never completely, yields tdf the 
pure religion of morality. Still, thg general result is^Hndoiibtedly 
to favour a view of man’s life in which the natural •and Jhe 
spiritual, the individual and society, are hrouglit in*to closer 
unity than Kant’s fundamental principles would permif, and iif 
-whi^h relfgion ceases to be a secondary adjunct of morality, and 
becomes recognised as the principle of which morality is the 
manifestation. 

In the previous pages a great deal ha.g been said about the 
formal defects of Kant’s logic, to -which these uncertainties and . 
contradictions are to he attributed. Kant started with the Idea 
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that in the nature of the ordinary consciousness there are 
elements which hinder us from apprehendingTihe ultimate truth 
or reality of things. From these elements, therefore, have 
to abstract, if we would discover what things are in themselves, 
as distinguished from what they are for us. In the beginning 
of the critical period, Kant believed that the elements in 
cj_uestion are merely the forms of time and space, under which 
we, as sensitive subjects, receive the impressions of objects; 
while he ^regards the intelligence, with all the categories and 
ideas which in its pure activity it produces, as the^^^source of a 
knowledge of things as they really are. But, before the 
G%itiqiie*of Pure Remon written, Kant had seen that the 
Understanding also is, so to speak, subdued to the matter it 
works in, and tiiat the categories which enable us to connect 
the matter of sense in definite relations, and thus to develop for 
ourselves the consciousness of an objective wmrld, are categories 
o:& the finite, which cannot be used to determine^ the infinite. 
Thus the conception of causality, while it enables us to determine 
successive ptienomena in time as necessarily connected with« 
each other, cannot enable us to connect the phenomenal as such 
with the noumenal or absolute reality. In seeking, therefore, 
in our intelligence for a residuum of pure thought, which is 
imafiected by the conditions of our finite sensitive being, for a 
pure consciousness of things in themselves, as distinguished 
froiH the consciousness of objects in relation to us, Kant has to 
dismiss the^^categories of the ^understanding as well as the forms 

• hf. sensibility. He thus finds that nothing is left except the 
pure unity of .the self, which manifests itself in opposition to the 

* consciousness of j)benomenal objects, in the analytic am” or 

I am I ” of self-consciousness. This unity, howevbr, in^spite 
of its analytic character, is regarded as giving rise to the 
theoretical demand for a perfect synthesis of experience, for an 
organic unity of the elements of our knowledge of objects with 
each other and with the intelligence for which they are ; and it 
is also regarded as the source of a practical imperative, a demand 
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upon ourselves to realise a similar unity in our own lives and in 
the world ; or, in*otlier words, to change the empirical order of 
phenoinena according to laws, of necessity into an ideal order 
according to the law of freedom. At this point, indeed, the 
development of Kant’s thought is somewhat concealed by what 
we may call the scaffolding of mediating conceptions which he 
has built up around it. Thus he seems to take Eeason as an 
independent faculty which manifests itself in syllogism, just as 
Understanding manifests itself in judgment ; and he^ seems to 
derive the Ideas from the former, in the same way in which he 
derives the categories from the latter. In like manner he reaches 
the determination of the moral law by an analysis of moral 
experience, which partly hides from us its relation to the Ideas 
of reason. But, as has been shown above, I;here are many 
indications, for any one who looks hdow the surface, that in the 
Ideas of reason we have merely the reflexion of the pure unity of 
self-consciousness upon the imperfect unity of the phenomenal 
world ; and, again, that in the moral Idea we ha'^e only the same 
-reflexion in a farther stage, in which the subject not only seeks 
its own ideal in the world without, but recognises it as a law’ 
bound^ up with its consciousness of self and determining its 
lU’actical relations to the world. 

Now, I have attempted to show that in all this there is only 
one logical error, to wit, the confusion of the regressive process 
of thought, by which the unity of self is found to underM the 
categories and the forms of sen§e, with a proems of mere 
abstraction. This error necessarily carries with it th^^ coe.ception 
of the unity of self-consciousness as purely aBalytic, and as, 
therefore, standing in irreconcilable opposition to the unity of 
-the consciousness of objects as purely synthetic, as externally 
synthetic of the matter given under the forms of sense. From 
this, again, follows the impossibility of reaching a knowledge . 
which is adequate to the Ideas of reason, and the equal ;, 
impossibility of conceiving the moral law as realised in.:, the ., 
phenomenal world. Hence, also, the moral law itself shrinks 
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into tlie conception of law in general, and tlii« into the tautology 
of self-consistency, ie,, of consistency witlj^ tliat which lias in 
itself no determination. And if a partial escape is found from 
this emptiness of abstraction by '' typifying ” the moral law as a 
law of nature ; yet the conception of the law of freedom as if 
it were a law of necessity seems to be too hopelessly self- 
contradictory to bring with it any real solution of the ; ^ 
difficulty. 

To co^’eet this fundameiital error of Kant is to recognivSe that How Kaut 

_ , ^ himself 

the reflexion, which discovers the categories and the forms 
sense beneath ordinary experience, and the unity of the self ' ^ 
beileath* the categories and the forms of sense, is no meix\ 
prct‘-ess of abstraction, but a process of what is rather to be 
called concretmt^ i.e., that it is not a process in which we empty 
experience of certain elements that distort its apprehension of 
things in themselves, but a process in which we recognise, behind 
and beneath experience, certain elements of wliicli it does not 
usually take account ; though without these elements experience 
couH not appr^ehend anything, and for want of the consciousness 
of them it does not comprehend anything as it really is. Thus 
experience would not be what it is, unless it were more- than it 
is conscious of being, and its limitation or imperfection is 
mainly that it is ruled by principles of which it is not aware. 

^ Hence the object of the critical philosopher must be, not to 
dfemiss any of^the elements of experience that he may find tJie ^ 
pure e^xpression of truth in what remains, but rather to coiTect 
an abstract and incomplete view of the world by taking account 
. of. the factors which that view neglects. In truth, the value of 
^ Kaiit'swork lies Just in this, that he is often really doing the latter, 

' even when he seems to be doing the tormer. Thus it -would have 
been quite impossible for him to have derived the Ideas of reason 
and the formula of the moral law from the pure consciousness 
' i of self, if he had consistently maintained his conception of that 
consciousness as an analytic ’ unity. But while his defective 
' consciousness, of his own logic undoubtedly tends to empty the 
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Results of 
such eorree- 
tion 
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results he reaches of some of their meaning, he could have 
attained no results ^at all if his real method had not been 
other than his professed method. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of the view of the 
critical metliod thus suggested is the following : — According to 
Kant's statement, experience, and especially empirical science, 
is taken as a fixed basis of ascertained truth ; and the object of 
the Critique is to show what a priori principles are necessarily 
inYoI\red in it. Thus the a priori conditions of e^^perienee 
are deduced as necessary to sustain the weight of an a posteriori 
truth, which is itself taken for granted. At the* same time, 
according to Kant's own showing, this deduction, ^diile^it 
discloses the nature of the truth of experience, also limits it^by 
showing that it is the truth only about phenoinei?a. Kant even 
.argues that, just because experience is dependent on ‘the a priori 
conditions of sense and understanding, it cannot yield truth 

■ n ■ ' . 

about things as they are in themselves. In so far, however, as, 
in the Dialectie, the Ideas of noumena or th.ings in themselves 
"are shown to be derived only from^Eeasoii atid #ultimately 
from the ppre unity of self-consciousness, Kant's final deliver- 
ance on-the subject is rather that experience is to be regarded 
as phenomenal, because it presupposes a givei^ matter and is 
not entirely the product of the activity of the intelligence. 
How, when Kant takes this view, and when he speaks of the 
Idea of an Intuitive Understanding as the unrealizable ideal ftf 
knowledge, he suggests that the true reason why empirical 
truth cannot he taken as absolute truth is that it is abstract,, 
that it omits the consideration of an important element,* whiali 
yet is always involved in it, ie., the activity of the self. He 
si^ggests also that this defect may be cori'ected, just in so far 
as the element so omitted is tahen account of, and the conse- 
quences of its presence are developed. For, in this way, if 
we axe able to interpret experience in the light of its principle, , ‘ 
and, in tlie language of Hegel, to raise consciousness into the , , - 
form of self-consciousness, we can go beyond phenomena ' to ■' 
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their nouinenal reality. And a similar result may be reached 
in the case of the practical consciousness, in so far as we 
realise that the idea of the moral* law, which arises out«' of the 
pure consciousness of seU is not to be taken as absolutely 
opposed to the consciousness of objects, but rather as includ- 
ing it, and, indeed, as only that consciousness in a higher 
form. 

If, however, we adopt this view, we cannot any longer agree 

-L ^ jno tranacendon* 

with Kani in taking outward experience in the one case, and beeorSSso 
inward experience in the other, as fixed and ascertained facts, murol-om-*" 

. • pieto vimv of 

which we may explain, but which we cannot change or modify, 

JTof can* we regard the regress, by which in both cases the a 
priori principles are discovered,, as merely exhibiting the 
foundation on vdiich the structure of knowledge rests. On 
the contrary, we must recognise that this discovery has a 
negative as well as a positive relation to the phenomena, the 
principle of wliich it brings to light. Thus, if the Critique of 
Pure lieasm shows what is implied or presu]3posed in ordinary 
or m scientific experience, it also makes it imposvsihle that such 
experience should be regarded as absolute truth. \Vhat it "" 
conceives as things in themselves now become for us only 
phenomena ; just Jbecause we see the principle on which they 
rest, and because in the light of that j)rinciple we are able to 
attain a truer consciousness of them. Thus the transcendental 
reflexion is notf merely, as Kant generally represents it, a 
regress !)ut^«ilso a progress. If it explains, and in a sense 
confirms^ the^ truth of experience, it, at the same time, shows 
it to lie (tnly aji imperfect kind of truth, with wliich we cannot 
436 satisfied ; and it points the way to a higher truth which 
corrects and transforms” the former. « ^ 

■ From this point of view a new light is cast upon Kant's The threo 
.whole procedure, not only ill Griticpir of Pure limson hiit 
in all f taken ill their relation to mlih 

-We may, now regard these d.ifferent Critiques, not merely as 
supplying a transcendental deduction of the a priori forms of ' 
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different faculties, but also as successive stages in one process 
of regressive reflexion, which is at the same time a progress 
towards*the most complete auli concrete view of man's life and 
of his relation to the world. For the theoretical, the practical, 
and the aesthetic and religious consciousness are not really 
independent things, or the products of independent faculties, 
which stand side hy side with each other ; they are different 
forms of one conscious life, forms which arise out of each other in a 
certain order determined by the very nature of the intelligence. 
They cannot, indeed, be entirely separated from each other ; for 
in the organic movement of intelligence every phase contains 
in germ all the others. But, subject to this conditioif, it i^ay 
be shown that the consciousness of objects is prior to the con- 
sciousness of self, and that the consciousness tif the unity of 
subject and object, or, in other words, the consciousness of God, 
presupposes^ both. Hence the GriUqties, in so far as they detect 
the fundamental principles of the scientific, the moral, and the 
aesthetic and religious consciousness, follow the older of the 
development of man's spiritual life *from the fess^to the mort^ 
complexs forms of it. And the results they reach may be 
regarded as an explanation of the successive stages in the 
development of a complete idealistic view o^the world, stages 
which are reached by a movement at once regressive and. pro- 
gressive, negative and positive. If this be the truth, the ^ 
Qriticjue of Fwtc Beason will represent the fir3t movement 
regressive thought, by which the principles of ^ experience 
are carried back to the unity of the self, and the consciousness 
of objects is shown to reach its culmination in the conscioukiess 
of self. The C-nliqiiG of Practical Reason, again, wilBrepresent# 
the reflexion, by which the consciousness of the self as a law 
and an end to itself, is shown to involve the consciousnesa of a 
unity of all selves in the realisation of a ' Kingdom of Ends,' 
a perfect 'social community to which all nature is subjected as 
a means. And the Gritignc of Judgment, beginning, in the : 
first part, by making it evident that the unity of ; the. object.,,,,, 
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with the subject is wliat is present to ns in the feeling of 
beauty, proceeds in the second part, to show how the same 
idea, enriched by the consciousneiss of the moral end which is 
involved in self-consciousness, develops into a teleological we w 
ot Nature and History, as the manifestation of a divine reason 
trust in whom turns morality into religion. Finally, in the 
essay on the Idea of ZJnmir sal History this conception is 
further confirmed by a view of nature, and especially of the 
natural ipapulses, as existing only in order that by a process of 
self-negation they may subserve that spiritual to which 
they at first seem to be most opposed. And in: the treatise on 
llc^yion^ loiiliin the Bounds of Merre this view is con 

nected with the Christian idea that it is the divine Spirit in 
man and withcmt him which, through all the process of con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, is realising the highest Good 
of all his creatures. 

To attribute such thoughts to Kant would no doubt be going The germs af 

• ® ^ the^orm and 

beyoud th# letter of the Critical Ifiiilosopliy, and it might even 
seem to invcAve^the undoifJg of his critical work, and a return 


to tlie dogmatism which he rejected. Still, it is impossible to 
do justice to Kant's philosophy as a whole without at least 
indicating that i^ contained the germs of the later German 
Idealism, and that both as to its form and its matter. This is 
true as to its/c7m, in so far as the method of regress in order 
tcf progress whiopii he illustrated, is in itself already the dialectical 
method •()£ Fichte and Flegel, or only superficially distinguished 
therefrom ; and it is true as to its viaUer, in so far as the 
result of' Kant’s Critiques, and especially of liis last Critique, is 
.removed only by a step from the Intellectual Intuition of 
Sclielling and the Idealistic Optimism of Hegel. A£ the same^ 
time, we must remember that, by his partial adherence to the 
system of thought which he was overthrowing, by a want of 
clear", consciousness of Ms own method, and also, maybe- 
kid, by the cautions critical spirit, — which made him fear 
ikt* any rash advance in, an idealistic direction might 
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involve a return to the old prison-house of dogmatism— he vvas 
prevented from all* such adventures of thought as were under- 
taken hy his successors. But, if we can thus understand 
better both the strength and the weakness, of his position,— 
the great possibilities that lay in his method, and his own 
shortcomings in their realisation, -it is mainly because we 
come after him and inherit the result of his labours. 
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— philosophy as bringing to conscious- 

ness Kant’s imconseious Dialectic, 
11. 560, 645. 

History, Kant’s application of the 
Teleological Idea to, JI. 500. 

— Kant’s Essay on the Idea, for a 

Universal, II. 548. 

— Man’s moral education as the end of, 

II. 549. 

Hobbes, II. 373. 

Hume’s first influence on Kant, Date 
and manner of, I. 130, 201. 

— relation to Locke,^!. 254. 

— view of Mathematics, L {{56. ^ 

— treatment of Causality, 1. 130, 201, 

, 453, 524, 556. 

— influence on Kant’s treatment of 

■Substance, I. 535.© 

— scepticism not referred to in the 

metaphysical exposition of Space 
and Time, I. 287. 

Hylozoism, 11. 483, 489.' 
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Ideas of Reason, II. 1 sp.q, 

— Connection of, with the analytic 

unity of Self-consciousress, I. 219, 
324, 651; IL 1 .s*eg. 

— Metaphyseal Reduction of, I. 219, 

32:^; il. 4. 

— Opx)hsition of, to the Categories, 

IL 6, 

— The three, II. 9. 

r— Connection of, with the three forms 
of Hyllogism, II. 15. 

— Relation of, to each other, II. 17 

ser/. 

— Regulative use of, 11. 139. 

— Relation of, to the moral conseions- 

ness, II. 163 fieq. 

— as principles of reflective Judgment, 

11.413. 

Ideas, Aesthetic, II. 443, 47B. 

Idealism, Berkeley’s dogmatic, I. 420, 
618,623,642. 

— > Descartes’ problematical, 1.607, 623, 
633. 

— - Kant’s attitude to, in first edition of 
Critique, I, 606 mq. 

— Kant’r Refutation of I. 632 aeq. 

— Hegel’s, 1. 442; II. 64, 93, 544, 560, 

. ,645. ■ . 


Individualism of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, I. 82. 

— of Leibniz, I. 86. 

— of Wolff, I. 96. ^ 

Kant’s first modifications of Wolfl’s, 
I. 105, 113, 165, 183, 214. 

-~™ Efl'eot of, on the theory of Know- 
ledge, I. 12 seq. 212, 348 note, 
419 ; II. 24 seg. 

— Effect of, in Ethics, II. 181 

241 seq. 400 seq. ^ 

— Kant’s ethical, II. 222, 232, 590, 

604, 615. ^ 

Innate Ideas, Kant’s rejection of, 1. 

I ■ 480. 

Inner Sense, Time as the forip of, I. 
182, 300 

— Determination of, by the Categories, 

I. 416 seq. 

— Kant’s view of the relation of outer 

sense to, I. 418, 427, 605, 625, 632,- 
640. 

— Criticism of Berkeley! s view of, I. 

419,297. 

See Time, Spacey Seiif ’Consciousness. 
Intuition. See Perception, Perceptive 
Understanding. 




Ideality, Transcendental, of Space and Jacobi’s view of Kant’s moral Imper- 


Time, I. 299, d21. . 


ative, II. 216. 


• Distinction of, from Empirical Jevons’ view of Judgment, I. 335. 


I 



fi'J- 1 


iHiliii 


Ideality, I. 3G1. 

Time, Lambert’s objection to, I. 

- 302, 606. 

of Space and- Time, Trendelen* 

burg’s objection $o, I. 307. 
Identity, 7’rinciple of, in Descartes, 
I. 78. 

— — in Spinoza, 1. 81. 

in Leibniz, I. 92, 445. 

ill Wolff, I. 98. 

---- --^K view of the, I. 106, 113, 
124, 335, 471; II. 3, 62, 186, 390, 

. 214 ■ 

Hegel’s view of the, II. 64, 93, 

186. 

Imagination, as mediator between Per- 
ception and Conception. I. 311, 
327, 353, 390, ^'61 seq. 490,' 497, 561. 

— as subserving the realisation of the 

moral Ideal, II. 193. 

— Aesthetic, II. 420 seq. 

— Creative, II. 443, 473. 

Immortality Postjnlate of, II. 294, 303, 

595 . 

Imperative, Moral, II, 163, 174 seq. 232. 

— Categorical and Hypothetical, II. 

208. 

— What must^he the content of a 

Categorical, II. 209. 

. T~; elacobi’s view of Kant’s, II, 216. 
Individualism of Protestantism, 1. 71 ; 
,11.604., 




Judgment. Logical account < 9 f analy- 
tic, as a clue to the Categories, I. 
208,^63, 320 wg. c- 

— of PGrcei)tion, opposed to Jiidgment 

of Exiierience, I. 373, 380. 

— as involving the objective unity of 

Apperception, I. 379. 

— as connecting Perception and Con- 

ooption, I. 329, *169, 394 seq. 431 
seq. 

— as involving all the Categories, 

though it depends on the matter 
which of them is explicit, 1, 461, 

— Relation of RefleetiCe to Determin-'^ ^ 

ant, 11.411. ^ ' 

— Relation of Reason to Rt^ctive, II. 

^ 4l3.', ■ ■ ■- 

— Critique of IL 406 seq. 

Development of, IL 408. - 

Relation of, to the ol^er Critiques, 

L 232; IL 141, 409,643.- 

— Critique of Aesthetic, II. 420 sttq. 

See AestkeMc. 

— Critique of Teleological-, IL 477 sejf 

See Teleological. 

Jurisprudence. ' Principles of, II. 315 
seq, * 

— Relation of Morals to, II. 318, 365 

seq. ■ ’ ■ 

— based on the idea of a compulsion 

that agrees with Freedom, II. 3217 
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JuH ^^aturale, II. 325, 

Eelation of, to Jus Civile, II. 

330,353,366. 

— The Social Contract as based on 
the, IL 331, 356. • 

— Genthm^ II. 346. 

— — A Universal State as the ideal of 

the, II 348, 364. 

. — in mi, II. 325, 361. 

— in personam, II. 328, 361. 
reallter personale, II. 329, 360, 

Justice, penal, II. 343, 377. 

Kant’s place in the history of Philo- 
sophy, I. 45. 

— rela^on to his Predecessors, I. 51; 

II. 630. 

— mental development, Slowness of, I. 

53. * 

^ Influence of Schutz on, I. 54. 

^ influence of Pietism on, I. 56. 

, — Influence of classical studies on, 
I 66, 

Influence of Knutzen on, I. 56. 

— early scientific works, I 57. 

— ■ life asPrivat-Docent, and as Profes- 
sor, I. 57. 

— Pl^losophieal Works, I. 61, 

— character, I, 62, 

— method of teaching, I. 64. 

« — mental development, Three periods 
in, 4 65. 

up to the (^ritique of Pure Eeason . 

vSummtfry view of, I. 226? 

. — whole work. Summary view of, II. 
63f «cg. 

— Method. Summary view of, IL 638, 
— ► different works, Eelation of, IL 

643. 

relation to his Successors, IL 645. 

— philosophy. Influence of liume, 

Leibniz, Berkeley, etc., on. See 
Wider these names. 

Knowledge. See Faith, Experience, 

* • Science, PhiBsophp. 

Knutjfen, Martin, I. 66, 102. 

Lambert’s objection to the IdiSility of 
Tim^ I. 302, 606. 

Law. • Bee Jurmpnuknee* 

Law, moral. «» See 

Leibni^sJs Monadism, 1. 86, 106, 112, 

■ • 648, 577 ; II. 46, 77, 

— Pre-established Harmony, I, 87, 355. 

Scale of Being, I. 89._ 

: — view of the relation of Sense 
and Thought, 1. 92, 176, 290, 

— view of Space and Time, I. 88, 105, 

■ 164,179,287, 293,304. . ■ 

— view of ^nnation and Negation, 

L 92, 126, 446; IL 69. 

' ' principle ef the Identity of Indis- 
, ; ' cernibles, I. 445, 601. ^ ■ 


Leibniz’s principle of Sulflcient Eea- 
son; I. 92, 107, 500. 

— philosojphy. Summary of, I. 95. 

Wolff’s modification of, I. 96. 

Limitation, Category of, 333, 841. 

— Schema of, I. 446. 

— Application of the princip?3 of, to 

Experience, I. 499. 

Locke’s psychological idea of Criticism, 
1. 9 seg, 348, 642. 

— view of Analytic and Synthetic 

Judgments, I. 253. 

~ view of Mathematics, I. 138, 256. 

- — view of Substance, I. 264. 

— philosophy. Kant’s nearest apjpro.^- 

imation to, I. 159. 

Logic, Pormal, Kant’s view of, 1. 117, 
125,218. • 

— Kant’s use of, in the Metaphy- 
sical Deduction of the Categories, 

I. 219, 322, 331. 

in the Metaphysical Deduction of 

the Ideas, I. 221., 322 ; IL 4, 11. 

— — Criticism of the principles of, I. 

385 seq. 

Efl'ects of Kant’s belief I, 401, 

457 ; IL 151. 186. 

Luther, I. 72. 

Mathematical Syntlesis, Kant’s early 
view of, 1. l35. 

Space and Time presupposed in,^ 

L 297, 

Locke’s view of, I. 138, 255, ^ 

— - — Hume’s vieAv^of, L 257. 

— Principles, I. 273, 343, 467, 486. - 
Schemata oT, I, 447. ^ 

— — Deduction of, I. 489 seq. 

— Antinomies, IL 40, 58, 71. 

Matter, Application of Mailiematical 

Principles to, I. 504. 

— — dynamical principles to, I. 541, 

576, 628. 

— The Eelation of Mind to, Cartesian 

View of, I. 406 ; II. 74. 

Locke’s and Leibniz’s view of, IL 

"7. 

— Kant’s view of II. 77 seq, 

— Inorganic, I-’henomenal and Nou- 

menal view of, IL 90. 

Mechanism, Eelation of, to Teleology, 

II. 519 seq. 

Mendelssohn, I. 157. 

Method, Kant’s ear%st discussion of, 

1. 135, 145. » 

— Philosophical and Mathematical, 

Difference of, L 135, 399, 584, 
645. 

— Kant’s Critical, L JD, B5, 185, 239, 

282, 315, 320, 3^18 note, 401 seq. 
475 seq. 520 seq. 639 ; IL 37, 54, 
87, 121, 147, 155, 196, 409 seq. 452 
513, 537, 638. 
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Kethod, Con-aict of Abstraction and Con- 
cretion in Kant’s Critical, I. 187, 
401, 400, 418, 645; IK 96, 121, 
147, 196, 289, 801, 409, 529, 638. 
Metaphysical Exposition of Space and 
Time, I. 286, 

— Dadiiotioii of the Categories, I. 820 
, seq. 

— Deduction of the Ideas, II. 4 seq. 
Criticism, not Psyoliological but, I. 

11, 348, 642. 

Metaphysics, Necessity of Criticism of 
Experience with a view to, I. 238. 

— Positive and Negative value of, I. 

240- See Reason, 

Modality, Categories of, I. 332, 455, 
486, 588 seq. 

Connection o*?, with Ideal or Or- 
ganic Unity, I. 404, 602. 

— -- Connection of, with the Ideas, I. 
467. 

Postulates, based on, I. 590 seq, 

— of the Aesthetic Judgment, II. 430, 

470. 

Moral Consciousness, as independent of 
specnJative Philosophy, I, 155. 

as a consciousness of self, not de- 
termined by the Categories, II. 159. 
Inimanence of, II. 165. 

— . Eeiation of, to theldea of Eeason, 
L 163. 

7 Comparison of, with the Theore- 

tical Consciousness, II. 167, 

— as im}?lymg freedom, IL 160, 
245. 

Moral Law, Eormulatipn of, II. 171 seq. 

Content of, II. 176. 

Contrast of, with other Motives, 

II. 178. 

Eormal character of, 11. 180, 214. 

HegePs objection to Kant’s view 

of, IL 186. 

Eeiation of, to Self-Consciousness 

and the Ideas, IL 190. 

Nece.ssity of a Tj'})6 for, IL 193, 

203. • 

Imperative character of, II. 208. 

Kant’s first formula for, II. 210 

seq, 

Kant’s Second formula for, IL 218. 

Kant’s Third formula for, II. 223. 

— — Social character of, IL 225, 232, 

366, 372, 400. 

as Inner anji as Outer Law, IL 

' 232 .. ^ 

Moral Sentiment, IL 276 seq, 

as a pleasure reached through 

■pain, IL 277. 

as involviiag Eeverenee and Prao- ! 

tical, but not Pathological Love, - 
IL 279. 

Greek view of the social character | i 
of, II. 985. 


Moral Sentiment, aS' Eeverenee for.. 

Abstract Law, IL 286. 

Morals, Eeiation of, to Jurisprudence, 
IL 318, 365, 379. 

-'®- Eeiation of, to Beligion, II. 294 seq, 
309, 563, 590. 

Moral Virtues, System of, IL 379 seq: 
See DuUj. 

Motive, Moral Law as a, IL 175. 

— Eeiation of Moral Law as a, to other 

iTiotiyes, IL 178, 181, 257. 

Motives, derived from Self -Conscious- 
ness, Possibility of determination 
by, 11. 185, 245. 

— derived from Object, Possibility of 

determination 'by, 11. 181, %49. 

— Eeiation of Freedom to, II. 244 seq. 

Necessity, as imiDlying A-priority^ 1. 
297.' ■ 

— for Experience, of a priori principles, 

1. 246 seq. ^ 

— of Nature, as opposed to Freedom, i, 

27 ; 11. 47, 81, 241 w. 

— of Experience, HypoUietical, 1. 454; 

593, 652. 

~ Category of, I. 332, 343, 452, 528. 
Necessary Being, Antinomy in rejiitioii 
to the, IL 48. 

— — Proof of the Existence of God, as 

the, II. 112, 125. 

Newton, Kant’s study of, 1. 57^111. 

— Knutzen’s Combination of the 

i:)rme^ies of, with tliow of Wolff, 

I, 102. 

— Kant’s explanation of the Genesis of 

the Solar System by the Principles 
of,Lm 

Newton’s view of Space, Kant’s Criticism 
of, L 107, 181, 2.^, 304. 

— second Law of Mechanics, I. 576, 

— co.nception of the ubiq uitas temporis, 
.:L 542. 

Noumenon, Distinction of, from Pheno- 
menon, L 168, 264, <*’279, 402, 648 ; ^ 
IL 95, 632. 

I -— Different views of the, .isi^Kant, I, 
i 31'?; IL 147, 152. 

— N6ces.sity of Thinking aiuL imiwssi- 

bilifcy of Knowing the, IL' 14^ 

— as the Ideal of Knowledge, II. 151. 

— Comioetion of, with the Op»osition 

of Subject to Object, 1. 402; IT. 
158, 632. 

— Problematical Conception of the, IT* 

154.^ 

— Eeiation of, to the Practical Con- 

scionsness, IL 163. * 

Number as Schema of Quality, I. '446. ’ ' 

— AxjpHcation of, to Experience, 1. 492. 

Objects, Necessity of apriori principle ^ , 
to determine, I. 246 seq. . ; 
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Objects, Difficulty as to tlie relation of 
Perception and Conception in de- 

■ term ining, 1. 592 scg. 

■ — Consciousness of, Relation of Self* 
consciousness to, I. .-lf)4 naq, 404, 
()45 ; II. ;-370. 

Ontological Argument, I. lOS, 110 ; II. 

110,120. 

Organic Unity, Relation of tlie Idea of, 
to Modality, I. 464. 

of the Intelligence and the in- 
telligible World, I. 405, 047; IJ. 
88,98,530. 

Organic Bystem of the Categories, I. 
340, 401. 

— Idea of the world as an, 11. 510, 

528, 534, 

Organisms, Bubjective necessity of j 
the teleological Idea to explain, II. 
481, 519, 535, 

Heuristic value of Teleology in 
relation to, H. 493. 

■ — Origin of species of, 11. 405, 588. 

Perception, Relation of, to Conception, 
I. 170, 272, 284, 378 neq. 

— as confined to Phenomena, I. 172, 

177, 189. 

--- Subjectivity of, I. 173. 

-- Distinction of Porm and Matter in, 
I. 11^. 

-y** Nature of the Porms of, I. 179 s<tq, 

■ .. 295 A'cg. 

Belatioii of the Forms of, to Sensa- 
tion, L 310. 

— Function of the Imagination in, I, 

310, 827, 35h, 

— Relation’^ of the activity of the 

Understanding to, I. 312, 327, 363, 
869 ,s‘cg. 893. 

— as given under the forms of Space 

and Timer Deduction of the Cate- 
gories in relation to, I. 414. 

— Eolation of the Schemata to, I. 431 

scq. ^ m 

— Axioms of, I. 491 

— Afitiei]?ations of Sensuous, I. 

mi. 

Bee Ooncepiion, 

Perceptive Understanding, I. 190, 401 ; 
IL 14, 117, 129, 419, '457, 491, 507, 

, 642. 

Phenomenon. See Noiimemn^ IcUas 
ofMemon^ Dualmn, 
Physi<^-theologicai Argument, II. 118, 

Phydm, MletwphyBiml RiicUmentB of, I. 
:.: ,„504, 539, 617. . 

Pietism, Opposition of, to the En- 
lightenment, I. 50. 

r'-r' Belatxon of, to Wolffian Metaphysics 
■ |o, I. 54. • 

Influence of, on Eant, I. 55. 


Pleasure, Desire of, as a motive, II. 

'■^■■172, 179. ■■■ 

— Desire of, identified t5y Kant with 
desire of objects, IL 179, 199, 228 


Beq, 


— united with Pain, in Reverence, 
' ■■ IL 277. . 

— Idea of Aesthetic, II, 421 seq, 45,.. 
Polemical use of Reason, I. 163; 11. 

. 155. 


Possibility of Experience, Question of 
the, i. 283, 246- 
— Category of, I. 833, 456, 486, 588 


-™ Relation of, to Actuality, I.J390 
IL 491. 

— of Moral, Experience, IL 173 note, 

233. 

Postulates of Empirical Thought, T, 
486, 517, 588 sag, 

— of Practical Reason, 11. 289 seq, 
Plato’s Ideas in the sphere of practice, 

IL7. 

-- conception of Reverence, II. 286, 

— view of the relation of Opinion to 

Bcience, X. 371. ** 

Pre-established Harmony. Bee J/ew,’- 
inony. 

Principles of Pure Unclei-standing, I. 
471 neq. 487. " . 

of Reason, II. 5 seq. 

— First, II. 6 ^ 

— of Thinking and Knowing,^. 471- 

— Contrast of the ordinary and theco55- 

scious use of, I, 16, 478. 
Psychology, Pielation of, to Critieism, I. 
" 348, 484, 042. 

— Imperfectly scientific character of, 

I. 617. 

— Criticism of Rational, II. 24 


Quality, Categories of, 1. 832, 340, 447. 

— Schema of, I. 446. 

— Application of, to Experience, I. 

497 seq, 

— Distinction of Prirfiary and Seeon- 

dary, I. 301. 

of the Aadhttic Judgment, II. 421, 
453. . 

Quantity, Categories mf, 1. 832, ^5, 
499, 

— Schema of, I. 444. 

— Application of, to Exiierlence, 1. 491, 

— Intensive, as Schema of Quality, 

I. 446. 

— Negative, Introduction of the idea 

of, into Philosophy, I. 126, 499.* 

— Relation of intensive to extensive, 

I. 510. 

— of the Aesthetic Judgment, IL 422, 

455. 

Reason, Ideas of, 11. 1. Bee Ideas, 
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EeaRon, Eelation of, to Uiiclerstaiidiug, 
11. 8, 54, 1B4. 

— BeJation c^, to Bejiective Judgmmt, 

II. 413, 

— The Beautiful as implying agreement 

of Object \Yitli, II. 447, 459. 

— Practical, II. 130, Bee Moral. 

— Principle of Sufficient, in Leibniz, 

I. 92. 

in Wolf, I 90. 

— ~~ Kant’s Criticism of, I. 107. 
500. 

— Critique of Practical^ II. 130 seq. 

— Eelation of, to the Critique of 

J^re P^son^ I. 231 ; II. 141, 143 seq. 
^ G43, 

— — i^arallel of, with Critique oj 

Pure Reason., II. 190. 

Eelation of, to Critique of 

J udgment, I. 231; 11. 408, 643. 
of Pure, I. 227 seq. 

^Eelation of Parts of the, I. 

229; 11.147. 

Eelation .of, to the other, 

Critiques, I. 228, 231 ; 11. 141,151, i 
196-408. 

. B^ciprocity, Category of, I. 332, 342, 

Principle of, L 576 seq. 

Eecognition, Synthesis of, I. 363, 
Eeformation, Principle of the, I. 71, 
604. 

Eelation, ^Catego^ies of, I, 332, 342. 

— ^ — Importance of, in the develop- 
ment of Kant’s Philosophy, I. 
451. 

Principles of, I. 486, 514 seq. 
Eefleetive Judgment, Eelation of, to 
Determinant Judgment, II. 411. 

»mto Eeason, II, 413. 

Befleetion, Three Stages of, I. 345, 
463. 

Religion within the hounds of Mere 
Reason, II. 563, seq. - 

— Eelation of, to Morality, 11. 294, 

564. 

— Externality of Kant’s view of, II. 

309, 564, 590,^615. 

— Kant’s view of the Christian, II. ^ 

565, 589, 618. • 

— SeneraJ defect of Kant’s coiaception 

of, II. 628, 

God, Christianity, Theology. 
Beprocluction, Synthesis of, L 359. 

. Beverence, as |jhe Moral Sentiment, II, 
276 seq. 

— ; Possibility of, for persons, II, 278, 

-- Greek conception of, 11. 285. 

— Criticism' oh Kant’s Conception of, 

. II. 285. 

Bight. See, Jus Jurispnidenee. 
Boussean’s view of the State of Nature, 

:::vgi;iiL,t5pSM:i 


' Eousseau’s view of the Social Contract, 
i 356. 

' Scepticism, Eelation of, to Dogmatism 
h and Criticism, I. 5, 201 , 238 ; II. 
i . 42. 

I — The Antinomies and the Method of, 
I. 163 ; II. 42, 155. 

Sehelling, I. 448 ; II. 645. 

Schematism of the Categories, I. 431, 
seq. 

— Importance of, for Kant, 1. 435, 
i 444, 457. 

Scholasticism, The Bevolt against, I. 72. 
fehultz, F. A.,L 45. 

Science presupposes a critical regress, 

I. 24,246,478,485. 

— Collision of, with man’s moral and 

religious consciousness, I. 26, 41 ; 

II. 2, 144. 

— Abstractness of, I. 30, 039, 646 ; II 41 

88 . 

— Value of the teleological idea for, I, 

40; II. 495. 

— Eelation of the problem of, to the 

problem of Philosophy, II. 543, 
557. . . ■ . 

— Plato’s view of the relation of 

opinion to, I. 371. 

Self, substituted in the Ch'iiique for God, 
as the Unity pre.supposecyn Know- 
ledge, I. 209 -s-eg. 353. ' -m. 

— The unity of, manifested in a ^rlmi 

principles of Sjmthesis, I. 261. 

— The unity of, manifested both in 

Perception and Conception, I. 391. 

— not to be sepa;catcd from the 

consciousjiess of Self, I. 403. 

— That the regress on, is also a pro- 

gress, I. 409. 

— - as Subject, not to be brought under 
the Categories, I. 30- 
Self-consciousness, the analytic unity ' 
of, manifested in the formal Judg- _ 
meAt and Syllogism, V19, 262, 
323. 

The Unity of, as manife.=^cd in the 
Synthetic Judgment and ByllOgisrn, 
and so giving rise to t?ie Categories 
and Ideas, I. 220, 262, 324; 11. 

3, 15. 

Necessary agreement of all our Ideas 
with the iDossibility of, I, 353. 

— Kant’s view that the unity of, is . 

analytic, but presuxmoses Byi’fJhe.sis* 

I. 354 ; II, 36. 

— Eelation of the consoionshess of ob- 

jects to, L 364, 423; IL 370. 

— That the judgment of, is ■ really 

synthetic, 1. 403.' 

— How the synthetic character of,, 

affects our view of objects,’ 1.^404, 
409, 426. , . , 
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fSelf -consciousness, Light thrown on 
. the metax>hysical Deduction the 
Categories by the synthetic yiew 
of, L 412v„ ' 

— • Development of the consciousness of 
objects with, I. 423, 550, 647. 

— Delation of, to the Idea of the Nou 
meiion, I. 553, 649 
ks, — Tlie Syllogism of, and its relation to 
the Syllogisms implied in the 
Consciousness of objects and of 
God, ir. 18. 

— Misconception of the nature of 
implied in the paralogisms of 
rational Psychology, L 25 

— ; Diiference of, from the knowledge, of 
Self as an Object, II. 30. 

— Not to be determined by the Cate- 
* gories, II. 30, 159. 

— In what sense we interpret objects 

» by, II. 369. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Objective and Social character of 
11. 371. 

— Organic character of, as suggesting 
the application of the Idea of 
organism to the world, II. 530. 

— Belation of, to the Consciousness of 
^ God, I. 75, 211; II. 16, 117, 305, 

, 565, 628, 645. 

-— The Eelation of, to the conscious 
ness objects of God, Descartes’ 
view of, I. 77, 406; II 275, 559. 

I^pinoza’s view of, I. 79. 

— . — Kant’s early view of, I. 108, 123 
183, 197. 

. — Berkeley’s view of the relation of 
the conscioiGness of objects to, I. 
419, 618, 642. 

Sensation, Belation of Perception to, 
according to the AcnthetiCi I. 309. 

— Conseciuence of the reduction of 
• knowledge to, I. 485 seq. 523, 
ft ' ^^56. 

♦Sense, Harmony of, with Undeq.’stand- 
ing in file Judgment of Taste, II. 
455. Perception. 

— Moi’al, II. 73 seq. See Moral Senti- 
mmt. -1* 

, Social Contract, as an Idea of Eeason, 

n. 332, 

— Sacred and irreversible, II 333. 

, ■ — Eousseau’s and Kant’s views of, II. 

"^Sooial^ipnscxousness, necessarily related 
/ to® Moral Consciousness, 11. 225, 

^ . 232^ 366, 372, 400. Bee Moral 

OomdoumeM^ Moral Law, and 
, ' Moral Sentiment. 

, Space, Leibniz’s view of, 1. 92. 

Kant’s first semi-Leibnizian view of, 
1105,110. 

Iftnt’s change to Newtonian view of, 
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Space, Metaphysical exposition of, I. 
167,286. .7^ 

— Transcendental expoMtion of, I. 

'295.. ■ 

—- Criticism of Leibniziah and New- 
tonian views of, 1. 181, 237, 203, 
304., ■ '■ 

— Trendelenburg’s criticism of Kant’s 

view of, I. 306. 

— Determination of objects as in, by 

means of the Axioms of Perception, 

I. 492. 

— Question of the possibility of a 

Vacuum in, I. 512. 

— Application of the principte* of thu^ 

anticipation of sense xjercep^ons to;^’ 
matter^, I. 504. ^ ' 

— The union of opposite Predicates in 

phenomena as mediated by Time ^ 
and, I. 444, 505. 

— The Analogies of Experience, as cle-- 

terminlng the existence of objects, 
in Time and, I. 528, 543 .s’ery. 

— Determination of objects in, as prior 

to their determination in Time, I. 
543, 574, 628 

— Antinomies arising from the idea rf, 

I 169 ; II 40, 54, 71. 

— The unity of, as gi’ound of an ap- 

ifearance of Teleology in the rela- 
tions of external objects, 1, 141; II. 

^ 478. 

Spinoza’s relation to Descartes, I 79. 

— negation of the Einite, I. SO. " 
view as to the unity of the Divine 

Attributes, I 81. 

Idea of God, Kant’s modified re- 
vival of, I. 113, 119. 

— Kant’s final abandonment c^, I 
■209. 

explanation of Design, 11. 489. 
Spiritualism of Swedenborg, I. 147 fieq. : 
Argument for and against, I. 149. 
Kant’s solution of the problem of, 

I. 151. 

Stadtler’s answer to Schopenhauer’s 
objection to the Deduction of the 
Principle of CauS'ality, I. 573. 

State, Ancient view of the, II. 237. . 
Eationai Necessity-^ of the, II. 

353, 357, 361. 

based on the Social Contract, II 
332, 356. 

The Ideal form of the, is rejiublioan 
and representative, TI. 335, 354. 
Division of three powers in the, H. 
367. 

Moral necessity of a. universal, IL 
346. 

Priority of, to Individual, II 362. 
Eelation of, to Ohux'ch, 11, 397, 
575, 611. 

Staudingcr, I. 408, 637. ’ •. 
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tstoio opposition of Heason and Passion, 
11- 20e, 599. 

— view of tSe Moral Principle, com* 

pared with Kant’s view, IL 172, 

222 . 

— view of philanthropy, compared 

with Kant’s social conceptions, II. 
222, 238. 

— view of Freedom, II. 259, 273, 894. 

— view of the Moral Sentiment, II. 

280. 

—' View of Morality. Transitionary 
character of the, II. 286, 272. 

IT; 433, 471. 

-- Tlie*?«Qathematically, II. 485. 

• — Tin?'; Dynamically, II. 437. 

— Moi’al Culture imiDliecUin a feeling 

for ^he, 11. 438. 

— Belation of the, to the Beautiful, 
^„_II. 488, 471. 

Suostance, Category of, 1. 333, 343. 

-- Priuciijlc of, 1. 52G, 533. 

— Inhuenee of Hume on Kant’s view 

of, I. 524, 535. 

— Belation of the Deduction of, to the 
Aesthetic, I, 536. 

-f;- Deduction of, to be remodelled by 
confining it to objects in Space, 
I. 543. 

treated as presupposition Ci the 
other Analogies, I. 545. 

That the So^d cannot be determined 
as, H. 31. 

Syllogism, Belation of the Analytic 
and Synthetic, I. 221, 322. 

— reduced to Identity by formal .Bogie, 

L8B7. 

— as resting on a Principle, and point- 

ting back to a first Principle, II. 4. 

, — That the three forms of, suggest 
three Ideas, 11 9, 15. 


Synthesis, Necessity of the Conformity 
pi Perception to principles of a 
priori, I. 354 seq, 387, 892, 397 

— Mediation of the Schemata in a pri- 

ori, I. 437 seq, 444, 451, 457._ 

— of Pure Thought, Kant’s denial of, 

I, 117, 128, 138, 250, 323, 338, 
387, 

That Kant implicitly admits, I. 

403, 411. 

First principles necessarily based 

on, II. 7. ^ ; 

— Necessity of a Higher Principle of, 

to combine Thought and Enow 
ledge, I. 649 ; II. BOl. 

— of Eational Pyschology, Possibility 

of, II. 24 seq. 

— of liational Cosmology, Possibility 

of, IL 39 seq. 

— of Bational Theology, Possibility 

of, IT. 102 seq. a 

— of Practical Beason, based on Ideas, : 

II. 162, 191. 

Necessity of the Type to the, XL 

195. 

— of Nature and Freedom in the Gri- 

Uqite of Jiiilgmmt, IL 415, 455. 

— of Meehanism and Teleology, XL 

477 seq. 

— Ultimate point reached by Kant’s,* 

IL 557, 64B. 

Synthetic Judgment, Distinotio.iT'^of 
Analytical Judgment from,'?!. 217, 
323. 

— — Influence of Wolif and Locke on 

the di.stinotion of Analytic from, 
L^25i.' - 

— ■ — Hume’s influence on the idea of 

a priori, I. 202, 251, 452, 524 seq. 
Synthetic Syllogism, Distinction of 
Analytic from, I. 221, 323 ; IL 4, ' 


Syllogisms of Reason, Connection of | Synthetic Unity of th£ Consciousness 


the three, II. 16, 20. 

Synthesis, necessary to determine objects 
as existing^ I. 127, 198, 266, 824, 
590;!!. m. 

— That neither Thought nor Sense^by 
itself exiDlains, I. 254, 275, 375 ser\ | 
— Question of (k, priori, in'llie Aesthetic 
and the Ait*]ilytk, I. 259, 261, 

— Natm*b of Mathematical and Dyna- 
mical, r. 136, 255, 259, 271, 275, 
343, 486, 490, 515. 

. — A ‘priori principles of, as deduced 
from th#prineiples of Analysis, I. 
208, 262, 331 seq. 

\ . — of Understanding and Beason. Goru- 
, parison of, 1. 219,264, 321 ; IL 15. 
— of Imagination and of Understand- 
ing. Relations between the, I. 
310, 327, 390. 

' — of A|)prehension, Rei:)roduction, and 


of objects, as presupposed in the 
Analytic unity of Self-eonCcious^ 
ness, I. 350, 360, 

That the unity of Pure Tliouglit 

and Self-consciousness'Is really a, 
I. 402 seq. ^ 

The opposition of ideas to Expe- 
rience as connected with the dis- 
tinction of Analytic and, II. 8. 
Synthetic Use of Ideas as regulative 
principles, II. 180. 

Synthetic Value of Kant’s second and 
third formula?, for the xn’flSiple of 
Morality, II, 218 seq. ' 

See A'lWf^lysis. 

Swedenborg, I. 146 *'eg. .. ■ 

Taste, Judgment of, II. 509 seq. 

Quality of the, II. 421, 453. ' 

Quantity of the, II. 422, 445. ' 

— ; — Belation of the, II. 425, 468. 
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II 147 .152. 
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